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NOTE. 


It  has  not  been  possible  personally  to  verify  absolutely  all  state 
ments  of  fact  in  this  report.  Copies  of  the  report,,  however,  were 
submitted  to  the  following-named  persons  with  the  request  that  all 
such  errors  be  pointed  out  in  order  that  they  might  be  corrected 
before  the  report  went  to  press. 

Mr.  George  W.  Gallagher,  president  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Alfred  Roncovieri,  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Steinhart,  chairman  San  Francisco  school  survey 
committee. 

Mr.  Robert  Newton  Lynch,  vice  president  and  manager  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  suggestions  resulting  from  this  request  have  all  been  given 
careful  consideration. 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 

Commissioner. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1914,  representatives  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  conferred  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Washington  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  survey  of 
the  San  Francisco  public  school  system  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  At  that  time  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
drafted  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Bureau  of 
Education  would  undertake  a  survey. 

On  April  5,  1915,  a  representative  of  the  commissioner  met  with 
the  board  of  education  in  San  Francisco  and  presented  a  copy  of  this 
statement  of  conditions,  and  discussed  the  subject  of  the  survey 
informally  with  the  board.  The  conditions  stated  were  as  follows: 

1.  An  official  invitation  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  from 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education. 

2.  Assurance  of  cooperation  of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

3.  The  survey  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

4.  The  survey  to  consist  of  a  sympathetic  inquiry  into  conditions 
as  they  are,  with  commendation  of  what  is  good,  and  suggestions  for 
improvement  and  further  development. 

5.  Report  of  the  survey  to  be  submitted  to  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education,  and  published  (as  submitted)  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

6.  The  Bureau  of  Education  to  furnish  the  services  of  three  special 
ists  (later  increased  to  five)  and  to  publish  the  final  report. 

7.  The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  to  furnish — 

(a)  Traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  of  three  specialists  (later 
increased  to  five)  representing  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

(6)  Traveling  and  subsistence  expenses,  and  compensation,  of  four 
members  (later  increased  to  seven  by  mutual  agreement)  of  the 
survey  commission,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
from  a  list  to  be  approved  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education. 

(c)  Necessary  stenographic  and  clerical  assistance. 

(d)  Necessary  office  supplies  and  materials. 

The  necessary  expense  of  the  survey  was  estimated  by  the  com 
missioner  at  $8,500. 
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Under  date  of  July  14,  1915,  the  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education  notified  the  commissioner  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  on  July  13  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  expressed  a  wish  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  school  system  of  San  Francisco  as  a  part  of  its  plan  to  o1  tain  accurate 
data  upon  all  questionn  affecting  the  commercial  life  of  San  Francisco;  and  has  asked 
that  access  to  the  departments  under  the  charge  of  this  l>oard  l;c  granted;  and  has 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  to  secure  outside,  impartial 
experts  for  this  work,  for  whose  character  and  ability  said  chamber  of  commerce 
undertakes  to  vouch:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  hereby  express  its  willingness  that  a  survey 
of  the  school  department  be  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  pro 
vided  that  no  person^  be  appointed  to  conduct  any  part  of  the  survey  or  make  any 
investigation  of  the  department  until  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  pro 
vided,  further,  that  this  involve  lio  expense  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Under  date  of  October  8  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
notified  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that  at  a  meeting  of  tho 
board  held  October  5  it  was  resolved  that  the  Commissioner  of  Edu 
cation  be  invited  to  conduct  a  survey  of  tho  school  department  of 
San  Francisco. 

On  November  20  Mr.  Lynch  wired  tho  commissioner  that  $6,000 
of  the  needed  $8,500  had  been  raised  and  that  he  considered  the 
remainder  of  the  amount  assured.  On  December  28  Mr.  "Lynch 
reported  that  tho  committee  had  raised  within  $600  or  $700  of  tho 
entire  amount  and  that  the  committee  would  be  responsible  for  the 
remainder. 

On  January  3,  1916,  the  commissioner  wired  acceptance  of  tho 
financial  arrangement  and  advised  that  tho  survey  work  would  begin 
early  in  February. 

THE   SURVEY   COMMISSION. 

On  January  13  the  list  of  names  of  the  persons  proposed  for  the 
survey  commission  was  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Educa- 
tionjand  to  the  chamber  of  commerce.  One  or  two  changes  were 
made  necessary  later,  and  as  finally  made  up  the  commission  included 
the  following  members: 

From  the  Bureau  of  Education: 

MRS.  HENRIETTA  \V.  CALVIN — home  economics. 

FLETCHER  B.  DRESSLAR — school  architecture,  sanitation,  buildings  and  equip 
ment.1 

ARTHUR  W.  DUNN — civic  education. 

JOHN  L.  RANDALL — school  and  home  gardening. 

FREDERICK  E.  FARRINOTON — education  for  immigrants. 

WILLIAM  T.  BAWDEN — manual  training,  vocational  education,  director  of  field 
work  for  the  survey  commission. 

>  Special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  not  on  regular  salary;  hence  received  compensation  for  serv 
ices  on  survey. 
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.From  outside  the  Bureau  of  Education: 

WILLIAM  M.  DAVIDSON — organization,  administration,  financial  and  fiscal  prob 
lems — superintendent  of  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.1 

CIIAKI.ES  A.  McMuRiiY — elementary  schools,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teach 
ing — professor  of  elementary  education,  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

JOHN  W.  WITHERS — elementary  schools,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching — 
president  of  Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis,  later  elected  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  STANLEY  BROWN — secondary  education — superintendent  Joliet  Township  High 
School,  Joliet,  111. 

HENRY  TUKNKR  BATLEY — fine  arts — editor  of  School  Arts  Magazine,  Boston,  Mass., 
later  appointed  dean  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

AViLL  EAUUAUT — music — director  of  music,  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

On  January  18  President  George  E.  Gallagher  wired  the  commis 
sioner  that  the  names  submitted  were  approved  by  the  board  of 
education. 

Eight  members  of  the  commission  spent  practically  the  entire 
month  of  February  in  San  Francisco,  while  the  remaining  members 
visited  the  schools  in  August  after  the  opening  of  the  new  school 
year.  Twelve  members  of  the  commission  spent  a  total  of  347  days 
in  San  Francisco,  an  average  of  approximately  25  to  30  days  each. 

Every  elementary  school,  every  liigh  school,  and  1C  evening  schools 
were  visited  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  commission.  The  num 
ber  of  visits  to  schools  aggregated  443;  visits  to  classrooms,  1,818; 
conferences  with  groups  of  teachers  and  principals,  139.  The  details 
of  visits  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Report  of  visits  made  to  schools  by  12  members  of  the  San  Francisco  survey  commission. 


Number  of  schools  visited. 

Elemen 
tary. 

High. 

Evening. 

TotaL 

By  1  member.....  

10 

10 
15 
10 
10 
7 
6 
1 
1 

6 
6 
2 

22 
25 
17 
10 
12 
8 
0 

2 

By  2  members  

By  3  members  .....  

By  4  me  m  lien  

By  5  mernliers  

2 

By  0  members  

1 

1 
2 

1 

By  7  memlicrs  

By  K  r  nc  ml.  ITS  

Bv  U  members  

By  10  mi;  nil  UTS.  

By  11  members  

1 

1 

Total  .                    .          

85 

5 

M 

100 

Numtier  of  members  of  commission  reporting 12 

Number  of  schools  visited 108 

Number  of  visits  to  schools 443 

Numlwr  of  visits  to  (lasses 1,818 

Number  of  conferences  lield  with  groups  of  teachers  and  principals 139 


i  Assisted  by  August  Miller— nuance — chief  accountant  and  statistician,  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  commission  wishes  to  acknowledge  its  obligation  to  school 
officers,  teachers,  various  civic  organizations,  and  individual  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  for  their  courtesy,  kindly  consideration,  and  hearty 
cooperation.  The  work  of  the  commission  was  facilitated  in  every 
possible  way  by  the  members  of  the  board  of  education,  by  the  super 
intendent  of  schools  and  his  deputies,  by  supervisors,  principals, 
teachers,  and  other  school  employees,  by  the  mayor  and  other  city 
officials,  and  by  many  private  citizens  whose  deep  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  public  schools  was  noted  on  every  hand. 

The  local  school  survey  committee,  under  whose  auspices  the 
survey  was  conducted,  and  its  individual  members  rendered  much 
valuable  assistance. 


Chapter  I. 
THE  CITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


As  the  largest  city  of  the  region  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  the 
principal  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  San  Francisco 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States.  Situated  near  the  center  of  the  coast  of  California, 
San  Francisco  occupies  the  northern  end  of  a  peninsula  which  is  ap 
proximately  30  miles  long,  surrounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  locality  dates  from  October  9,  1776, 
when  two  Franciscan  monks,  Palou  and  Cambon,  founded  an  Indian 
mission,  which  they  called  San  Francisco  de  Asisi.  After  the  Mexi 
cans  secured  control  of  California,  1822,  a  small  village  called  Dolores 
grew  up  about  the  mission.  In  1836  the  village  of  Yorba  Buona  was 
founded  on  the  water  front  near  by,  and  from  this  the  modern  city 
developed. 

In  1846  California  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  following  year  tho  village  of  Yerba  Buena  changed  its 
name  to  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  its  population  was  about  450. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  1848  brought  a  largo  influx  of  population 
into  California,  and  by  September,  1849,  San  Francisco  is  said  to 
have  had  a  population  of  10,000. 

Tho  city  has  been  visited  by  a  number  of  disastrous  conflagrations, 
five  of  which  during  tho  years  1849-1851  destroyed  property  tho 
value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $16,000,000.  An  earthquake  did 
some  damage  in  October,  1868.  In  April,  1906,  an  earthquake 
shock  wrecked  a  number  of  buildings,  and  by  rupturing  gas  and 
water  mains  prevented  effective  measures  for  dealing  with  tho  fire 
which  ensued.  When  tho  fire  was  finally  subdued,  it  was  found  that 
about  a  third  of  the  city,  including  most  of  the  business  section,  was 
in  ruins,  with  a  loss  of  life  reported  at  452  and  a  property  loss  of 
more  than  $200,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  over  250,000  people 
wore  loft  homeless,  and  most  of  these  were  wholly  ruined  financially. 

Notwithstanding  those  reverses,  San  Francisco,  with  splendid 
spirit  and  recuperative  power,  has  each  time  set  resolutely  about 
tho  task  of  rebuilding.  The  area  burned  over  in  1906  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  with  substantial  modern  buildings. 
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Tho  land  aroa  of  San  Francisco  is  43  square  milos,  tho  territory  of 
tho  city  and  county  being  coextensive.  In  laying  out  tho  streets  no 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  plan  easy  grades,  and  as  a 
consequence  some  of  tbo  streets,  straight  up  tbo  sides  of  steep  bills, 
are  practically  impassable  for  all  kinds  of  traffic.  The  bills  riso 
abruptly  from  sea  level  to  several  hundred  foot  in  height.  South 
west  of  the  main  portion  of  tbo  city,  Twin  Peaks  rise  to  over  900 
foot  above  sea  level. 

Several  important  portions  of  tho  site  of  San  Francisco,  including 
tho  portion  whore  the  Ferry  Building  now  stands  and  part  of  tho 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  grounds,  bave  boon  reclaimed  from 
tho  bay. 

POPULATION. 

From  a  population  of  10,000  in  1849,  San  Francisco  grow  to  416,912 
in  1910,  a  period  of  61  years.  The  successive  additions  and  per 
cent  increases  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1. — Population  of  San  Francisco,  1S49-1915. 


Census  year. 

Popula 
tion. 

Inrroase  over  pre 
ceding  ocusua. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

f849»... 

10,000 
34,77(i 
60,802 
J4!»,473 
233,951) 
29S.U97 
342,7X2 
4  Hi,  91  2 
452,  255 

1x52  »  

24,770 
22,D2(i 
62,1171 
84,4X0 
65,038 
43,7X5 
94,110 
35,343 

247  7 
(13.3 
lf>3.  1 
5H.  5 
27.8 
14.6 
21.6 
8.4 

18'M)  

1S70  

1XXO  

18110  

1«K«  

1'JIII  

1U15'  

1  Estimated.       *  State  census;  tho  returns  lor  tbo  Federal  census  of  1850  "  ere  destroyed  by  lire. 

The  population  in  1910,  by  [assembly  districts,  is  shown  in  Table 
2.     See  also  map,  figure  16,  page  30. 

TABLE  2. — Population  of  San  Francisco,  by  assembly  districts,  1910. l 


District  number.  Population. 

28 11,373 

29 5,537 

30 7,558 

3t 18,787 

32 31,879 

33 44,688 

34 3fi,970 

35 22,388 

36 12,844 

37 35,250 


District  number.  Population. 

38 27,925 

39 51,564 

40 23,075 

41 25,372 

42 8,810 

43 9,379 

44 21,307 

45 22,206 


Total 416,912 


i  see  map,  p.  30. 
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Of  eight  cities  in  California  having  in  1910  a  population  of  25,000 
or  over,  San  Francisco  shoves  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  for  the  last 
census  period,  1900-1910.  The  city's  most  rapid  growth  was  made 
during  the  decades  from  I860  to  1880,  its  population  increasing  more 
than  fourfold  during  that  period,  while  during  the  30  years  from  1880 
to  1910  its  population  increased  only  78.1  per  cent.  The  lowest  rate 
of  decennial  increase  was  14.6  per  cent,  for  the  decade  1890-1900. 
The  next  lowest  rate,  21.6  per  cent,  was  for  the  last  decade  reported, 
1900-1910.  The  disaster  which  befell  the  city  in  190G  undoubtedly 
retarded  its  development  to  an  extent  from  which  it  has  hardly  yet 
fully  recovered. 

With  a  land  area  of  26,632  acres,  the  population  per  aero  in  1915 
was  estimated  at  17.  The  basis  for  comparing  San  Francisco  with 
the  other  cities  in  the  same  population  class  is  presented  in  Table  3, 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  fourth  in  the  list  of  these  cities  in 
density  of  population.  San  Francisco  has  about  two-thirds  as  many 
inhabitants  per  acre  as  Newark  and  Milwaukee,  but  nearly  six  times 
as  many  as  New  Orleans,  and  nearly  seven  times  as  many  as  Los 
Angeles.  Differences  in  average  density  in  these  cities  is  due  largely 
to  the  proportion  of  undeveloped  territory  within  their  corporate 
limits,  which  is  comparatively  largo  in  San  Francisco. 

TABLE  3. — Density  of  population,  9  cities  Jiaving  a  population  of  800,000  to  500,000, 

1915.1 


City. 

Rank  tn 
density  of 
population. 

Number  of 
inhabitant! 

per  acre. 

Area  of 
city  proper 
in  acres. 

I-Niimnted 
population 
1915. 

Newark,  N.  J  

1 

26.2 

14,858.0 

3*<9,  106 

Milwaukee,  Wis  

2 

25.8 

16,215.8 

41H.5K9 

Uuiralo,  N    Y  

3 

18.3 

24,  894 

457,723 

BAN  FRANCISCO  

4 

17 

2fl  632 

452,  254 

Minneapolis,  Minn  

5 

10.7 

32,069 

343,466 

Washington,  I)  C  

6 

9.3 

3*.  408.  4 

356,028 

CincinnMti,  Ohio  

7 

8.9 

45,358.9 

402,  175 

Beanie,  Wash  

g 

8.4 

37,  481 

313.  029 

NBW  Orleans,  I.  a.....  ........................     ...... 

9 

2.9 

125,  4  W 

361,  2Vl 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  

10 

2.5 

1X1,  464 

452,  140 

>  Financial  statistics  of  cities  having  a  population  of  over  30,000  in  1915;  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  total  number  of  dwellings  in  San  Francisco  in  1910  was  65,025, 
and  the  total  number  of  families  86,414,  there  being  132.9  families  to 
each  100  dwellings.  The  corresponding  Ggure  for  the  State  was  109.8 
families  to  each  100  dwellings.  The  average  number  of  persons  per 
dwelling  was — San  Francisco,  6.4;  California,  4.6.  The  average  num 
ber  of  persons  per  family  was — San  Francisco,  4.8;  California,  4.2.  The 
facts  concerning  housing  are  still  further  analyzed  in  Chapter  XVI. 

For  a  discussion  of  tho  distribution  of  the  population  according  to 
occupations,  see  Chapter  XIV. 
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RACIAL    COMPOSITION    OF    POPULATION. 

In  1910  nearly  72  per  cent  of  the  population  of  San  Francisco  were 
foreign-born  or  of  immediate  foreign  descent,  as  may  bo  noted  in 
Table  4  and  Figure  1.  The  largest  elements  among  the  foreign-born 
population  are  the  Germans,  Irish,  Italians,  Scandinavians,  and  the 
English-Scotch-Welsh  group.  The  Chinese  numbered  10,582  and 


RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  POPULATION 
SAN  FRANCISCO  ?  1910 


NATIVE-BORN  WHITE 
ONE  OR  BOTH  PARENTS  FOREIGN 
36.9% 


JAPANESE  |J 
NEGRO  0.4-3 


NATIVE-BORN  WHITE 
NATIVE-BORN  PARENTS 
27.7 


FOREIGN-BORN 
WHITE 
31.4- 


ENG 

SCOT        4.0 

WELSH 


FIGURE  1. — San  Francisco  is  a  cosmopolitan  city.  Eleven  different  racial  groups  of  foreigners  are 
represented  by  numbers  sufficient  to  constitute  from  1.1  to  5.S  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  population  is  native-born  of  native  white  parents. 

the  Japanese  4,674,  though,  as  noted  in  Chapter  XV  of  this  report, 
since  1910  the  Chinese  have  decreased  in  numbers  and'  the  Japanese 
have  materially  increased. 

San  Francisco  is,  therefore,  distinctively  a  cosmopolitan  city. 
Eleven  different  racial  groups  of  foreign-born  are  represented  by 
numbers  sufficient  to  constitute  from  1.1  to  5.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
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population.     Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  population  is  native-born 
of  native  white  parents. 

The  presence  within  the  city  of  considerable  numbers  of  persons  of 
foreign  descent,  grouped  for  the  most  part  in  settlements  more  or  less 
clearly  differentiated  by  language  or  racial  characteristics,  inevitably 
creates  special  difficulties  for  the  schools.  These  problems  are  fully 
discussed  elsewhere. 

TABLE  4. — Distribution  of  population  of  San  Francisco  by  country  of  birth,  1910. 


Country  of  birth. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Native  white  with  native  parents  

115,350 

27.7 

Native  white  with  one  or  both  parents  foreign-born  

15!  781 

36.9 

Foreign-born  white.  ...                   .         

HO,  874 

31.4 

Germany  '.  

24,  137 

5.8 

Ireland...                   

2t,151 

5.6 

Jtalv  

16,918 

4.0 

E  ngland,  Scotland,  Wales  

13.884 

3.3 

Soand  inavia  .'.  

13,  806 

3.3 

Russia  (Finland)  

6,486 

1.6 

France  

6,244 

1.5 

"Canada  

6.161 

1.5 

Austria-Hungary...  .  .  . 

5,888 

1.4 

Other  ... 

14  149 

3.4 

Australia 

1  347 

Oreec-c  

2,274 

Holland  

500 

Mexico  

1.761 

Portugal  .       

570 

Spain  

1,170 

Switzerland  

2,587 

Other  

3,958 

Nccro  

1,642 

.4 

China  

10,  582 

2.4 

Japan  and  other.  ..  .               

4,674 

1.1 

Total  

416,912 

100 

TABLE   5. — Distribution  of  population  by  aye-period* — San  Francisco  compared  with 
the  nine  other  cities  having  a  population  of  300,000  to  500,000  in  1910. 


Population  at  each  age-period. 


Age-period. 

Buf 
falo. 

Cin 
cin 
nati. 

De 
troit. 

Los 

An 
geles. 

Mil 
wau 
kee. 

Minne 
apolis. 

New 
Or 
leans. 

New- 

ark. 

Wash 
ing 
ton. 

Total 
for  9 
cities. 

San 
Fran 
cisco. 

Under  5  years  

42.257 

77,  449 
42.049 
4.r>,  057 
136,711 
65,476 

14,696 

20,172 

5.'.,S25 
35,285 
38,  9«8 
124,*568 
6J,103 

16,670 

48,715 
77,658 
41,392 
55,819 
158,858 
65,166 

16,  l?,8 

22,817 
41,517 
25.606 
32,015 
121,775 
59,639 

15,829 

37,834 
61,041 
38,  -520 
42,511 
118,813 
51,718 

13,380 

25,  797 
44,561 
28,312 
39.07! 
108.615 
45,059 

11,971 

32,047   38.421 
64.076   61,397 
:n,N4i  :12.80:> 
35,560   35.889 
110,  408  114,756 
48,291    49,339 

14,850   11,878 

28,669 
(9,961 
2*.  112 
34,  424 
119,376 
54,275 

18,252 

301,729 
544.485 
307,  <I2S 
359.356 
1,111,920 
501,066 

133,664 

29.178 
49,  7  10 
32,  4(>5 
46.  489 
170,442 
68,642 

19,969 

5  to  14  vears  

15  to  19  years  
20  to  24  years  

2">  to  44  years  

45  to  64  vears  

65   years   and   over 
and  age  unknown. 

Total  popula 
tion.... 

423,715 
119,498 
247,264 

363,591 
91,110 
226,639 

465,768 
121,050 
279,863 

319,198 
67,123 
213,423 

373,857 
107,561 
215,082 

301,408 
72,873 
190,  767 

339,075347,469 
97,919   97,206 
194,259199,964 

331,069 
78,073 
208,075 

3,265,148 
852,413 
1,975,342 

416,912 
82,195 
285,573 

Total  5  to  19 
years  
Total  20  to  64 
years  

14 
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TABLE  6. — Per  cent  distribution  of  population  by  age  periods — San  Francisco  compared 
with  the  United  States  a*  a  whole,  and  nAth  citits  having  a  population  of  300,000  to- 
500,000  in  1910.  (See  Figures  2  and  3.) 


Age  periods. 

Per  cent  of  total  population  at  each  age  period. 

Buf 
falo. 

Tin- 

i-in- 
nail. 

De 
troit. 

I.'IS- 

An- 
^eles. 

Mil 
wau 
kee. 

Minne 
apolis. 

New 
Or 
leans 

New 
ark. 

Wash 
ing 
ton. 

Total 
for» 
cities. 

PnilM 
States. 

fan 
Fran 
cisco. 

Under  5  venrsofape  
6  to  11  years  
1")  to  19  \  curs  

10 

18.3 
9.9 
10.6 

32.  2 
1.-..  5 

3.5 

8 
15.3 
9.7 
10.7 
34.3 
17.4 

4.0 

10.4 
16.7 
9.3 
12 
34.1 
14 

3.5 

7.2 
13 

8 
10.1 
38.2 
18.7 

4.9 

10.1 
IS.  5 
10.3 
11.4 
31.8 
11.4 

3.5 

8..1 
14.8 
9.4 

n 

35.4 
14.9 

4 

9.4 
18.9 
10 
10.  5 
•12.  6 
14.2 

4.4 

11.1 
IS  5 
9.4 
10.3 

a 

14.2 
3.5 

8 
15.1 
8.5 
10.4 
36.1 
16.1 

5.5 

9.3 
16.7 
9.4 
11 
34 
15.fi 

4.1- 

11.6 
V0.5 
9.9 
9.8 
29.1 
li.6 

4.5 

7 
11.9 
7.» 
11.2 
41 
16.4 

4.7 

20  ID  21  visits     

25  to  44  vtvirs  

45  to  04  yc;vrs  
65  yeiirs  anfl  over,  and 
age  unknown     .. 

Total  

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

rw 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total  5  to  19  rears. 
Total    20    U>    64 
ycurs  

28.2 
58.3 

25 
62.4 

26 
60.1 

21 
66.  9 

28.8 
57.6 

24.2 
63.3 

28.9 
57.3 

27.9 
57.5 

23.6 

62.9 

W.  1 
60.5 

30.4 
53.5 

19.7 

68.6 

AGE   DISTRIBUTION   OF   POPULATION. 

According  to  the  census  figures  for  1910,  Tables  5  and  6,  and 
Figure  2,  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  of  San  Francisco- 
shows  marked  peculiarities  when  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  San  Francisco  has  very  much  loss  than  her  share 
of  children  under  20  years  of  age,  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
average  proportion  of  children  5  to  14  years  of  ago,  and  much  more 
than  her  share  of  adults  of  the  productive  ages  of  25  to  44  years 
(41  per  cent,  as  against  29.1). 

Comparing  San  Francisco  in  this  respect  with  the  nine  other  cities 
of  the  same  population  class,  Table  6,  and  Figure  3,  similar  dis 
crepancies  of  distribution  appear,  though  they  are  slightly  less  pro 
nounced. 

As  shown  in  Table  6,  in  the  nine  cities  the  population  from  5  to- 
19  years  of  age  equals  43.1  per  cent  of  the  population  from  20  to  04 
years;  in  San  Francisco,  28.7  per  cent.  In  the  nine  cities,  therefore, 
the  ratio  of  population  of  school  ago  to  population  of  20  to  G4  years, 
of  ago  is  50.1  per  cent  greater  than  in  San  Francisco. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  for  public  education  is  manifest. 
With  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  children  of  school  age  than  the 
average  city  and  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  productive  adult 
population,  the  financial  burden  of  supporting  a  public-school  system 
rests  much  more  lightly  upon  the  people  of  San  Francisco  thaa 
elsewhere. 
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Table  7  shows  the  figures  for  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  in  the  pop 
ulation  10  years  of  age  and  over,  comparing  San  Francisco  in  this 
respect  with  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  with  the  nine  other 
cities  in  the  same  population  class  in  1910. 

TABLE  7. — Per  cent  of  illiterates  in  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over:    10  cities 
having  a  population  of  300,000  to  500,000  in  1910. 


Cities. 

Per  cent  of  illiterates. 

Foreign- 
born 
white. 

Native  white. 

Native 
parentage. 

Foreign 
and  mixed 
parentage. 

1.  SAN   FRANCISCO  

4.7 
6.8 
7 
8.2 
9.5 
9.6 
10.3 
11.7 
12.9 
14.2 

0.2 
.1 
.2 
.6 
.1 
1 
.2 
.2 
1 
.3 

0.2 
.2 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.5 
.5 
.5 
1.2 
.6 

2.  Minneapolis  !  

3.  Los  Angeles  

4.  Wash  ihgton  

5.  Milwaukee  

6.  Cincinnati  

7.  Buffalo  :  

8.  Detroit  

9.  New  Orleans  

10.  Newark,  N.  J  

United  States  

12.7 

3.7 

1.1 

In  respect  to  illiterates  in  the  foreign-born  white  population,  San 
Francisco  had  a  smaller  proportion  than  any  other  city  in  the  list, 
4.7  per  cent,  which  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  per  cent  reported  for 
the  tenth  city,  while  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  per  cent 
was  12.7. 

In  respect  to  illiterates  in  the  native  white  population  of  native 
parentage,  San  Francisco  had  0.2  per  cent.  Only  2  of  the  10  cities 
reported  a  smaller  per  cent,  while  it  was  3.7  per  cent  for  the  United 
States. 

In  respect  to  illiterates  in  the  native  white  population  of  foreign  or 
mixed  parentage,  San  Francisco  had  0.2  per  cent.  No  one  of  the  10 
cities  reported  a  smaller  per  cent,  while  for  the  United  States  it 
was  1.1. 

RESOURCES     AVAILABLE      FOR     EDUCATIONAL     PURPOSES      AND     THEIR 

UTILIZATION. 

In  the  following  pages  certain  tables  are  presented,  showing  com 
parative  figures  for  San  Francisco  and  the  other  nine  cities  in  the  same 
population  class,  with  respect  to  resources  available  for  educational 
purposes,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  resources  are  utilized  in 
certain  particulars.  The  tables  are  based  on  data  given  in  the 
93815—17 2 
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reports  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
Table  8  presents  the  facts  from  which  the  six  tables  following  are 
derived. 

TABLE  8. — Some  facto  concerning  JO  cities  having  a  population  of  900,000  to  500,000  in 

1915. 


Cities. 

Esti 
mated 
popula 
tion, 
1915.1 

Estimated 
true  value 
real  and 
personal 
property. 
1915.« 

Children 
5tol9 
years 
of  apo, 
1915.' 

Males  21 
years  of 
age  and 
over, 
1915.» 

Total 
revenue 
re<  cipts 
for  public 
schools, 
1915-l(i.« 

Buffalo  

457,723 

'tsgs,  350,000 

129,089 

138,417 

*3,301,7fi8 

BAN    FRANCISCO  

452,255 

1,0X3,788,878 

89,  103 

190,807 

3,004,459 

451',  1-10 

950,200,080 

95,081 

102,  742 

5,283,755 

Milwaukee  

419,589 

683,931,904 

120,718 

120,942 

2,402,308 

Cincinnati  

402,  175 

598,  925,  430 

100,779 

120,008 

2,303,401 

Newark  

389,  100 

403,  199,  704 

108,854 

115,004 

3,  185,0(i5 

New  Orleans  

3(il,221 

320,989,413 

104  314 

103,352 

1,118,356 

Washington  

35(i,  028 

610,707,911 

83,959 

111,5X3 

3,354,486 

ti  In  ne;i  polis  

343,406 

•  700,  5T.0,  4(11 

83  042 

119,999 

2,300,330 

Seattle  

313,  029 

487,943,753 

63,008 

134,  195 

2,484,039 

Average  

394,073 

035,073,559 

97,800 

132,908 

2,904,408 

1  Financial  statistic s  of  cities,  1915,  Huronu  of  tlie  Census. 

»  Based  on  figures  of  assessed  vnluatiou  aiid  per  tent  basis  of  assessment  reported,  in  financial  statistics 
of  cities,  1915,  Bureau  of  the  <  eu.«us. 

•  Estimate  for  I'.Ho  based  on  ner  icnt  age-distribution  figures  for  1910. 

•  Exclusive  of  loans,  bond  sales,  unpaid  warrants,  sales  of  property,  proceeds  of  insurance  adjustments, 
and  other  nonrevenue  reteipts. 

•  Int  Indus  $47,781,000  of  property  "subject  to  special  property  taxes";  basis  of  assessment  not  reported. 
'  Includes  $10,595,000  of  property  "subject  to  special  properly  taxes";    basis  of  assessment  not  reported. 

TABLE  9. — Value  of  property  for  each  adult  male  in  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  Los  Angeles $5,839.09 

2.  Minneapolis 5, 838. 18 

3.  SAN   FRANCISCO 5,078.24 

4.  Washington 5,527.43 

5.  Cincinnati 4,753.07 

6.  Milwaukee 4,600.00 

7.  Buffalo 4,481.79 

8.  Seattle 3,633.08 

9.  Newark 3,487.76 

10.  New  Orleans 3,164.45 


Average 4,776.12 


Los  Angeles 
Minneapolis 
*SAH  FR  ABC  I  SCO 
Washington 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee 
Buffalo 
Seattle 
Newark 
Dew  Orleans 

AVERAGE 

FIGURE  4.— Value  of  property  for  each  adult  male. 
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As  shown  in  Table  9  and  Figure  4,  San  Francisco  ranks  third  in  the 
list  of  10  cities  in  value  of  property  for  each  adult  male.  The  amount 
in  San  Francisco  is  79.5  per  cent  greater  than  that  in  the  lowest  city 
in  the  list,  and  18.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  10  cities. 

TABLE  10. —  Value  of  property  for  each  child  5  to  19  years  of  age  in "10  cities,  1915. 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO $12,155.14 

2.  Los  Angeles 9,994.28 

3.  Minneapolis 8,436.29 

4.  Seattle 7,736.79 

6.  Washington 7,346.06 

6.  Cincinnati 5, 942.  96 

7.  Milwaukee 4,837.16 

8.  Buffalo 4,635.22 

9.  Newark 3,704.04 

10.  New  Orleans 3,134.66 

Average 6,792.26 


»SAB  FRAHCI3CO 
Los  Angoles 
Minneapolis 
Seattle 
Washington 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee 
Buffalo 
Newark 
Hew  Orleans 

AVERAGE 

FIGUHE  5.— Value  of  property  for  each  child  6  to  19  years  of  age. 

Comparing  the  10  cities  in  respect  to  amount  of  wealth  for  each  child 
of  school  age,  as  shown  in  Table  10  and  Figure  5,  San  Francisco  heads 
the  list  with  $12,155.14,  which  is  nearly  four  times  the  amount  re 
ported  for  the  lowest  city  in  the  list,  and  nearly  twice  the  average  for 
the  10  cities. 

TABLE  11. —  Value  of  property,  by  States,  for  each  child  5  to  18  years~ofage,  191S.1 

1.  CALIFORNIA $15,500 

2.  Washington 10,400 

3.  New  York 9,900 

4 .  Minnesota 8,  900 

5.  New  Jersey 8,100 

6.  Ohio 7,300 

7.  Wisconsin 6,400 

8.  Louisiana 3, 800 


Average 8,787 

>  The  States  included  in  this  list  are  those  in  which  the  ten  cities  in  the  population  class  of  San  Fran 
cisco  are  located. 


20  Till.    IT  BUG   SCHOOL   SYSTEM    OF   SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Since  a  portion  of  the  support  of  city  school  systems  is  derived  from 
State  taxation,  a  comparison  of  the  resources  of  the  States  in  which  the 
9  cities  are  located  is  of  value  (omitting  the  District  of  Columbia). 
As  shown  in  Table  1 1  and  Figure  6,  California  ranks  first  among  these 


CAIIFOFBIA  $16.600 

Washington  10,400 

Hew  York  9.900 

Minnesota  8,900 

Haw  Jersey  6.100 

Ohio  7,300 

Wisconsin  6,400 

Louisiana  3,800 

AVERAGE  8.787 


FIGURE  6.— Value  of  property,  by  States,  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age,  1913. 

8  States  in  respect  to  value  of  property  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of 
age.  The  amount  in  Ca'ifornia  is  59.2  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  next  3  States,  $9,733,  and  76.4  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  for  the  8  States. 

TABLE  12. — Number  of  males  21  years  of  age  and  over,  for  each  100  children  5  to  19  years 

of  age  in  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO 214.1 

2.  Seattle 212.8 

3.  Los  Angeles 171. 2 

4.  Minneapolis 144.  5 

5.  Washington 132. 9 

6.  Cincinnati 125 

7.  Buffalo 107.  2 

8.  Newark 106. 2 

9.  Milwaukee 105. 2 

10.  New  Orleans. . .  99. 1 


Average 141. 8 
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FIGURE  7.— Number  of  adult  males  for  each  100  children  5  to  19  years  of  age. 

As  shown  in  Table  12  and  Figure  7,  San  Francisco  ranks  first  of  the 
10  cities  in  number  of  adult  males  for  each  100  children  of  school 
age.  The  number  in  San  Francisco  is  50.9  per  cent  greater  than  tho 
average  for  tho  10  cities,  and  is  more  than  twice  the  number  reported 
for  the  lowest  city. 
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SUMMARY. 

San  Francisco  is  a  young  and  vigorous  city.  In  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  within  the  lifetime  of  many  men  and  women 
who  now  live  within  its  borders,  it  has  from  a  small  struggling  village 
become  one  of  the  groat  and  important  cities  of  the  world.  Its  loca 
tion  at  one  of  the  doors  of  the  continent  through  which  must  pass 
much  of  the  life  and  tho  business  of  the  continent  affects  inevitably 
its  character,  its  growth,  and  its  development.  Its  cosmopolitan 
population  makes  possible  for  it  a  rich  and  varied  culture.  Its  open 
climate  and  its  geographical  environment  contribute  to  freedom  of 
outdoor  life,  to  love  of  pleasure,  and  to  the  development  of  artistic 
temperament. 

Few  other  communities  in  the  world  are  so  able  to  maintain  their 
schools  and  to  supply  them  abundantly  with  all  buildings,  equip 
ment,  and  teachers  that  may  bo  needed  for  their  highest  efficiency,  at 
whatever  cost  may  be  necessary. 

California  is,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  ago, 
one  of  tho  richest  States  in  the  world,  probably  surpassed  in  this 
respect  by  only  one,  and  the  estimated  value  of  property  in  San  Fran 
cisco  as  compared  with  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  much 
larger  than  in  any  other  city  of  its  class  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
more  than  twice  the  average  in  the  other  nine  cities  having  a  popula 
tion  between  three  and  five  hundred  thousand. 

The  proportion  of  men  and  women  of  producing  age  to  children  of 
school  age  is  very  large  in  San  Francisco.  The  proportion  of  men  of 
producing  age  to  children  of  school  ago  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
tho  average  proportion  in  the  four  cities  of  Buffalo,  Newark,  Milwaukee, 
and  New  Orleans,  and  is  60  per  cent  larger  than  the  other  nine  cities 
of  its  class.  Neither  tho  city,  nor  the  State  in  which  it  is  located  and 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  is  burdened  with  debt,  and  both  city  and 
State  have  considerable  vested  school  funds  and  school  lands  of 
increasing  value. 

Like  other  Western  States  and  cities,  California  and  San  Francisco 
have  adopted  many  advanced  principles  and  methods  in  their  polit 
ical  government  ajid  civic  life  which  demand  for  their  proper  func 
tioning  universal  intelligence  and  virtue  of  a  very  high  grade,  which 
can  be  had  only  through  universal  education  of  an  equally  high  grade, 
just  as  the  wealth  and  material  prosperity  of  the  State  and  city  require 
broad  and  sound  culture  and  high  idealism  as  protection  against  tho 
corruption  of  material  wealth  and  death  in  the  din  and  dust  of  trade. 

Therefore,  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  their  representatives 
on  tho  board  of  education  and  city  council  and  in  State  legislature 
may  and  should,  in  planning  for  the  future  development  of  the 
public-school  system  of  the  city,  take  counsel  of  perfection.  This 
city  has  tho  ability — if  it  may  only  have  the  vision  and  wisdom — to 
make  its  schools  models  for  the  country  and  for  the  world. 


Chapter  II. 
A  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

In  1910,  of  all  children  6  to  9  years  of  ago,  80  per  cent  were  reported 
as  having  attended  some  kind  of  school  at  sonic  time  during  the 
school  year  just  ending;  of  those  10  to  14  years  of  age,  92  per  cent  had 
•attended;  15  to  17  years,  49.3  percent;  18  to  20  years,  11.8  percent. 

lief  ore  presenting  the  figures  collected  by  the  survey  commission, 
tertain  comparisons  based  on  school  reports  from  the  10  cities  are 
of  interest.  The  figures  for  total  enrollment  in  tho  public  schools 
for  the  school  year  1915-16  are  given  in  Table  13. 

TABLE  13. — Comparative  enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  high  schools  of  10  cities, 

1915-16.* 


City. 

Total  enrollment. 

Estimated 
population] 
inlW5.»_, 

momentary 
schools 
and  kinder 
gartens. 

ITIjth 
schools. 

68  Ml 

11,710 
6.218 
4,879 

5.  SON 
7,215 
4,664 
8,339 
3.SW 
4,929 
6,420 

452,140 
38(i,|06 
457,723 
41  9,5*9 
3.16,028 
452.255 
343.  406 
361,221 
402,175 
313,029 

Newark  

66.  aw 

60.  337 
62.674 
52.21)1 
61.  230 
45,  7R7 
44.617 
43.235 
30.749 

BulTulo                                     

M  il  wati  kec     

Washington  

BAN   FRANCISCO  

Minneapolis              . 

Cini  innitl  i  

Seattle               

Average  

51,64.3 

6,309 

394,  678 

1  From  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


*  From  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau. 


From  tho  data  contained  in  Table  13  arc  derived  the  comparisons 
presented  in  the  following  tables: 

TABLE  14.— Number  of  elementary  school  pupils  (1015-16)  per  9,000  population  (1915) 

in  10  cities. 

1.  Newark 172.1 

2.  Los  Angeles '. 151.6 

3.  Washington 146.9 

4.  Minneapolis 133.  3 

5.  Buffalo 131.  8 

C.  Milwaukee 125.5 

7.  New  Orleans 123.6 

8.  SAN   FRANCISCO 113.3 

9.  Cincinnati 107. 5 

10.  Seattle...  98.2 
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Average 130.3 
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Comparing  San  Francisco  with  the  other  9  cities  in  the  same  popu 
lation  class,  Table  14  and  Figure  8,  only  2  other  cities  rank  lower  in 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  elementary  schools  per  1,000  of 
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AVERAGE  130.3 


FIGURE  8.— Number  of  elementary  school  pupils  per  1,000  population. 

the  total  population.  The  average  for  the  10  cities  is  15  per  cent 
greater  than  the  number  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  average  for  the 
first  5  cities  in  the  list  is  nearly  30  per  cent  greater. 

TABLE  15.— Number  of  high-school  pupils  (1915-16)  per  1,000  population  (1915)  in  10 

cities. 

1.  Loa  Angolca 25.9 

2.  M inncaj)olia. . . .' 24.  3 

3.  Seattle 20.5 

4.  Washington 20.  3 

5.  Milwaukee 13.8 

6.  Newark 13.4 

7.  Buffalo 12.8 

8.  Cincinnati 12.3 

9.  SAN    FRANCISCO 10.3 

10.  New  Orleans...  8 


Average 1C.  1 

As  shown  in  Table  15  and  Figure  9  only  one  city  in  the  list  ranks 
lower  than  San  Francisco  in  number  of  high-school  pupils  per  1,000 
of  population.  The  average  of  the  10  cities  is  50.3  per  cent  greater 
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FIGURE  8.— Number  of  hi^li  school  pupils  per  1,0(10  population. 

than  the  number  in  San  Francisco.  Washington  and  Seattle  have 
approximately  twice,  and  Minneapolis  and  Los  Angeles  two  and 
one-half  times  as  many  pupils  in  the  high  schools,  proportionately, 
as  San  Francisco. 
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TABLI.  l(i  '/  liiqh-schonl  pupils  per  1,000  elementary-school  pupils  (1915-16) 

1.  Seattle 208.  8 

2.  Minneapolis 182.  1 

3.  Los  Anvil's 170.  8 

4.  Washington 138.  4 

inrhmati 114 

6.  Milwaukee 110.  3 

7.  Buffalo 97.  4 

8.  SAX    FRANCISCO 91 

9.  Newark 77.  9 

10.  New  Orleans. . .  64.  9 


A  veragi- 125.  5 

Comparing  the  number  of  high-school  pupils  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  elementary  school  pupils,  as  shown  in  Table  16  and  Figure 
10,  San  Francisco  again  ranks  low.  Seattle  and  Minneapolis  have 
more  than  twice  as  many  high-school  pupils,  on  this  basis;  and  the 
average  of  the  first  four  cities,  175  per  1,000  elementary  school 
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FIGURE  10.— Number  of  high-school  pupils  per  1,000  elementary  school  pupils. 

pupils,  is  92.3  per  cent  greater  than  the  number  in  San  Francisco. 
The  average  for  the  10  cities  is  37.9  per  cent  greater  than  the  number 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  comparisons  presented  in  the  following  pages  are  derived 
from  the  data  in  Table  8,  page  18. 

TABLE  17.— Total  revenue  receipts  for  public  schools  (1915-16)  for  each  adult  male  (1915) 

in  10  cities. 

1.  Los  Angeles $32.  47       * 

2.  Washington 30.  06 

3.  Newark 27.  55 

4.  Buffalo 24.  29 

5.  Minneapolis 19.  72 

6.  Milwaukee 19.  40 

7.  Cincinnati 18.  76 

8.  Seattle 18.  51 

9.  SAN   FRANCISCO 16.06 

10.  New  Orleans 10.  82 

Average i 21.  76 
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With  available  resources  notably  greater  than  the  other  cities, 
San  Francisco  ranks  next  to  the  lowest  in  the  amount  spent  on  public 
schools  for  each  adult  male,  as  shown  in  Table  17  and  Figure  11. 
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FIGURE  11.— Total  school  revenue  receipts  for  each  adult  male. 

The  average  for  the  10  cities  is  35.4  per  cent  greater,  and  the  average 
for  the  first  4  cities,  $28.59,  is  78  per  cent  greater,  than  the  amount 
spent  in  San  Francisco. 

TABLE  18.— Total  revenue  receipts  for  public  schools  (1915-16)  for  each  child  5  to  19  years 

of  age  (1915}  in  10  cities. 

Los  Angeles $55.  57 

WasETngton 39.  95 

Seattle 39.  39 

SAN   FRANCISCO 34.37 

Newark 29.  26 

Minneapolis 28.  50 

Buffalo 26.  04 

Cincinnati 23.  45 

Milwaukee 20.  40 

New  Orleans...  10.72 


9. 
10. 


Average 30.  76 


Comparing  the  amounts  raised  for  public  school  purposes  for  each 
child  of  school  age,  Table  18  and  Figure  12  show  that  San  Francisco 
;s  surpassed  by  only  3  cities.  The  amount  in  San  Francisco  is  above 
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FIGURE  12.— Total  school  revenue  receipts  for  each  child  5  to  19  years  of  age. 

the  average  for  the  10  cities,  and  more  than  three  times  that  reported 
for  the  lowest  city  in  the  list.  It  is,  however,  less  than  62  per  cent 
of  the  amount  in  Los  Angeles. 
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TABLE  19. —  Total  revenue  receipts  for  public  schools  (1915-16)  for  each  $1,000   of 

wealth  (1915)  in  10  cities. 

1.  Newark $7.90 

2.  Buffalo 5. 62 

3.  Los  Angeles 5.56 

4.  Waalii ngton 5. 44 

5.  Seattle 5.09 

6.  Milwaukee 4.22 

7.  Cincinnati 3. 95 

8.  N  ew  Orleans 3.42 

9.  M inneapolis 3. 38 

10.  SAN  FRANCISCO...                                          2.83 


Average 4.74 

Table  19  and  Figure  13  show  that  San  Francisco  ranks  conspicu 
ously  behind  other  cities  in  the  amount  raised  for  public-school  pur 
poses  in  proportion  to  wealth.  Proportionately,  Washington,  Loa 
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FIGURE  13.— Total  school  revenue  receipts  for  each  $1,000  of  wealth. 

Angeles,  and  Buffalo  spend  nearly  twice  as  much,  and  Newark  nearly 
three  times  as  much.  The  average  for  the  10  cities  is  C7.4  per  cent 
greater  than  the  amount  raised  in  San  Francisco. 

TABLE  20. —  Total  revenue  receipts  for  public  schools  (1915-16)  per  capita  of  total 
population  (1915)  in  10  cities. 

1.  Los  Angeles $11.69 

2.  Washington 9.42 

3.  Newark 8.19 

4.  Seattle 7. 94 

5.  Buffalo 7. 34 

6.  Minneapolis 6. 89 

7.  SAN  FRANCISCO.... 6.78 

8.  Cincinnati 5. 88 

9.  Milwaukee .x 5.87 

10.  New  Orleans...  3.10 


Average 7.31 

Comparing  the  cities  on  the  basis  of  amount  raised  for  public- 
school  purposes  per  capita  of  total  population,  San  Francisco  ranks 
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seventh  in  the  list,  with  $0.78,  as  shown  in  Ttiblo  20  and  Figure  14. 
The  average  for  the  10  cities  is  7.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount 
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FiGtTBB  14.— Total  school  revenue  receipts  per  capita  of  total  population. 

raised  hi  San  Francisco,  and  the  average  for  the  first  4  cities  in  the 
list,  $9.31,  is  37.3  per  cent  greater. 

TABLE  21. —  Total  revenue  receipts  for  public  schools  for  each  child  enrolled  in  public  high 
schools,  elementary  schools,  and  kindergartens  (1015-16)  in  10  cities. 

1.  Seattle $66.83 

2.  Los  Angeles 65.83 

3  Washington 56. 35 

4.  SAN  FRANCISCO 54.82 

5.  Buffalo 50.75 

6.  Cincinnati 49. 07 

7.  Newark 44. 13 

8.  Minneapolis 43.  71 

9.  Milwaukee 42. 14 

10.  New  Orleans...  23.52 


Average ." 50.99 

Table  21  and  Figure  15  show  that  San  Francisco  spends  somewhat 
more  than  the  average  for  the  10  cities  for  each  child  enrolled  in 
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FIGURE  15.— Total  school  revenue  receipts  for  each  child  enrolled  in  public  schools. 

the  public  schools,  although  the  average  for  the  2  other  Pacific  coast 
cities,  $66.33,  is  20.9  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  spent  in  San 
Francisco. 
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SALARY    OF   SUPERINTENDENT. 

That  San  Francisco  ranks  conspicuously  behind  other  cities  in 
amount  of  compensation  paid  to  the  superintendent  of  public  schools 
is  shown  in  Table  21  a  and  Figure  15a: 

TABLE  21a. — Salary  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  10  cities,  1915-16. 

L  Cincinnati $10,  000 

-.  I. os  Angeles &>  000 

:!.  Minneapolis 8,  000 

4.  Milwaukee 7,  500 

5.  Seattle 7,  500 

6.  N  ewark 7,  000 

7.  Buffalo 6,  000 

8.  Washington 0,  000 

9.  New  Orleans 5,  000 

10.  SAN  FRANCISCO 4,  000 


Average ti,  (JOO 
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FIGURE  15a.— Salary  of  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  average  for  the  10  cities  is  72.5  per  cent  greater  than  the  salary 
paid  in  San  Francisco.  Two  cities  pay  their  superintendents  twice 
as  much  as  San  Francisco,  and  Cincinnati  pays  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much. 
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FIGURE  15b.— Salary  of  superintendent  of  schools. 


The  inadequacy  of  the  salary  paid  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  San  Francisco  is  emphasized  still  further  by  comparison  with  the 
amounts  paid  in  the  10  cities  reporting  the  highest  salaries,  shown  in 
Table  21b  and  Figure  15b. 
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TABLE  21b. — Salary  of  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  10  cities,  1915-10. 

1.  Cleveland $12,  000 

2.  Boston 10,  000 

3.  Chicago 10,  000 

4.  Cincinnati 10, 000 

5.  New  York : ,. . .  10,  000 

6.  Detroit 9,  000 

7.  Philadelphia 9,  000 

8.  Pittsburgh 9, 000 

9.  Los  Angeles 8, 000 

10.  Minneapolis % 8,  000 

Average 9,  500 

SAN  FRANCISCO 4,000 

From  this  comparison  it  appears  that  San  Francisco  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  tendency  observable  throughout  the  country  in  recent 
years  to  magnify  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  work  of  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  as  indicated  in  the  salary  attached  to  that 
office.  Of  the  10  cities  in  this  list  the  lowest  pay  twice  as  much  salary 
as  San  Francisco.  Four  cities  pay  two  and  one-half  times  as  much, 
and  Cleveland  pays  three  times  as  much. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  following  pages  were  collected  by  the 
survey  commission  at  the  time  of  its  visit  to  San  Francisco  and  relate 
to  the  first  half  of  the  school  year  ended  December  17,  1915. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    SCHOOL   FACILITIES. 

The  smallest  unit  of  area  for  which  the  1910  census  reports  the  popu 
lation  of  San  Francisco  is  the  State  assembly  district.  In  Figure  16 
is  shown  an  outline  map  of  the  city  with  the  approximate  boundaries 
of  assembly  districts,  with  the  population  of  each. 

As  shown  in  Figure  17,  the  five  high  schools  are  located  within  an 
area  inclosed  by  a  circle  of  approximately  2  miles  diameter  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  city.  Those  children  who  reside  within  a  rea 
sonable  distance  of  the  center  of  this  area  are  given  their  choice  ol 
the  several  types  of  high-school  curriculum  which  the  city  provides 
under  the  prevailing  system.  Theoretically  the  same  choice  is  open 
to  all  children,  but  the  distances  to  be  traversed  and  the  difficulties 
involved  in  getting  about  in  certain  directions,  because  of  topographic 
features,  operate  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  such  choice. 

Not  only  are  many  thousands  of  children  thus  practically  denied 
a  choice  of  high-school  work,  but,  as  shown  by  comparing  Figure  17 
with  Figure  16,  there  are  large  portions  of  San  Francisco's  population 
,  that  have  no  high-school  accommodations  at  all  within  convenient 
reach.  To  illustrate:  The  special  type  of  service  rendered  by  the 
Polytechnic  High  School  is  practically  denied  to  most  of  the  residents 
of  districts  32  and  33  because  of  prohibitive  distances.  These  two 
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FIGURE  in. — Popubition  of  S.m  Francisco,  by  assembly  districts,  1910. 
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1.  Commercial.       2.  Mission.       3.  Polytechnic.       4.  Lowell.       6.  Girls. 

FiorRE  17.—  Th«»  five  hlph  school*  nrr  located  within  nn  area  Inclosed  hv  a  circle  of  approximately  2  miles 
dlnmrtrr  In  tho  rrnlrul  porii<>n  of  HIP  rli  y.    Cniiitmrint!  'his  innii  with  rtfufi1  Iti.  it  is  cli-ar  that  larj.T  |<or- 
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tlons  of  Sun  Kruncl.NCo  «  |xi|>til-ji  inn  an-  "not  (trovtilnl  with  liith  school  aci-<unm<xlat  Inns.  For  pxnmplo, 
the  «l«-ciiil  l»  fw  of  M*rv(ci-  rrnilrrcil  l.y  Ihf  PitlvttH-hiilc  Mich  School  Is  pmclu-al  I  v  ilcnlotl  to  most  ul  the 
rrsl'lcnt--  of  ilUirlci-t  S2  and  Tl,  U-caiiM1  of  nrnMhllirv  dNtunit*.  Tho^e  two  ilistricts  IIHVP  no  hinh  «choo! 
within  ihi'ir  Ixiiiii.lnrh**,  ulihoiich  In  luioihoy  had  a  t>o|»iil:itlon  of  76.5C7  —  a  population  larger  than  Peoria, 
III.,  KlixuUilb,  N.  }.,  gcbunectaUy,  N.  Y.,  or  Furt  Worth,  Tex. 
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districts  have  no  high  school  within  their  boundaries,  although  in 
1910  they  had  a  population  of  76,567 — a  population  larger  than  that 
of  Peoria,  111.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  or  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

As  shown  in  Table  15,  page  23,  San  Francisco  has  10.3  students  in 
her  high  schools  per  1,000  of  population.  If  the  proportion  is  the 
same  for  these  two  districts,  there  were  here  788  high-school  students 
to  be  accommodated  in  1910.  The  average  enrollment  of  the  five 
high  schools  in  San  Francisco  was  only  887  in  1915. 

Figures  18  and  19  afford  a  basis  for  comparing  the  distribution  of 
elementary  schools  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  population 
by  assembly  districts.  In  studying  the  problem  of  distribution  of 
elementary-school  facilities  the  facts  in  Table  22  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

TABLE  22. — Number  of  elementary  schools  containing  specified  grades. 

Grades.  Number  of  schools. 

All  grades,  coeducational 40 

All  grades,  girls  only 2 

Grades  1,  2 1 

1,2,3 3 

1,2,3,4 11 

1,2,3,4,5 15 

1,2,3,4,5,  6 1 

1,2,3,4,5,6,7 1 

1,5,6,7,8 1 

4,5,  6,  7,8 1 

5,  6,  7,  8 2 

6,7,8 2 

Mixed  grades  (parental) 1 

Ungraded  primary 1 

Total .' 82 

It  is  to  bo  noted  that  of  tho  82  elementary  schools,  only  42  offer 
work  in  all  grades,  and  of  those  two  admit  girls  only.  Work  is 
offered  in  both  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  48  schools  only.  This 
much  would  bo  amply  sufliciont  and  moro  to  put  schools  of  this  grade 
within  easy  roach  of  all  children  in  tho  city  if  tho  schools  woro  well 
distributed  with  duo  regard  both  to  density  of  population  and  topo 
graphic  features;  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  tho  case. 

There  are  many  instances  of  schools  located  in  adjoining  blocks, 
and  other  instances  of  spaces  whore  tho  distances  between  schools 
are  excessive.  To  illustrate:  Districts  28  and  44,  adjoining  tho 
ferry,  with  a  combined  population  of  32,680  in  1910,  contain  but  two 
schools — tho  Oriental  School,  including  all  grades,  but  not  admitting 
white  children,  and  (ho  Rincon  School,  a  two-toachor  school,  offering 
work  in  tho  first,  second,  and  third  grades  only.  According  to  Table 
9,  San  Francisco  has  113.3  elementary-school  pupils  por  1,000  of 
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Fli.  I'.'.— Although  there  are  a  number  of  instances  cf  schools  located  in  adjoining  blocks,  there  are  also 
a  number  of  spaces  where  the  distances  between  schools  are  excessive.  For  example,  districts  28  and  44, 
•with  a  combined  population  of  32,630,  contain  but  two  schools,  and  these  are  located  near  the  boundaries. 
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population.  If  the  proportion  is  the  same  for  these  two  districts, 
there  were  here  3,702  elementary-school  pupils  to  be  accommodated 
in  1910. 

The  problem  of  the  proper  location  of  school  buildings  and  distri 
bution  of  school  facilities  is  one  requiring  careful  and  expert  study 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  and  an  outside  survey 
commission  must  approach  it  with  caution.  The  problem  can  not 
bo  solved  by  merely  taking  a  map  and  marking  off  a  symmetrical 
and  orderly  arrangement  of  building  sites. 

Certain  definite  suggestions  relating  to  individual  schools  or  dis 
tricts  are  offered  in  appropriate  chapters  of  this  report,  but  the 
larger  problems  of  the  location  of  schools  must  bo  settlad  by  policies 
of  the  board  of  education  based  on  further  detailed  studies  made  by 
its  own  experts.  All  that  is  attempted  here  is  to  suggest  one  method 
of  approach  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
consideration  should  bo  the  children  and  their  needs. 

THE   CHILDREN   IN   THE    SCHOOLS. 

The  first  step  in  the  study  of  the  children  in  the  school  system  is 
to  ascertain  how  many  children  there  are,  of  what  ages,  and  in  what 
school  grades.  This  is  called  an  age-grade  distribution  and  is  pre 
sented  in  Table  23. 

The  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based  were  obtained  by  the 
survey  commission  directly  from  the  principals  and  teachers.  They 
were  requested  to  report  the  ages  of  pupils  "computed  as  of  Sep 
tember  1,  1915.  Thus,  a  pupil  6  years  and  5  months  old  September  1, 
1915,  should  be  recorded  as  '6  to  6^';  similarly,  a  pupil  6  years  and 
11  months  old  September  1,  1915,  should  be  recorded  as  '6£  to  7  ;etc." 

Theoretically,  a  child  entering  school  at  the  age  of  6  years,  and 
progressing  at  the  normal  rate  of  two  grades  (A -and  B)  per  year, 
should  complete  the  elementary  course  at  14  years  of  age.  It  is  gen 
erally  agreed  that  the  latest  normal  age  for  completing  the  ele 
mentary-school  course  is  15  years,  which  requires  that  pupils  in 
the  8B  grade  shall  not  be  more  than  14  \  years  old  on  September  1. 
The  corresponding  normal  ages  for  other  grades  are  found  by  adding 
or  subtracting  six  months  for  each  half  year  of  the  school  course. 
This  method  of  computation,  therefore,  allows  a  latitude  of  one  full 
year  of  age  for  each  half  year  of  the  school  course  in  designating  the 
children  regarded  as  of  normal  age. 

In  Table  23,  in  each  grade,  the  numbers  in  the  columns  to  the 

left  of  the  heavy  rules  indicate  the  children  who  are  ahead  of  their 

grade  (accelerated),  the  numbers  set  within  the  heavy  rules  indicate 

the  children  who  are  up  to  grade  (of  normal  age),  and  the  numbers  in 

93815—17 3 
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the  columns  to  the  right  of  the  heavy  rules  indicate  the  children  who 
are  behind  their  grade  (retarded). 

The  student  of  this  table  will  observe  at  once 

(1)  The  wide  spread  in  years  of  age  represented  by  the  enroll 
ment  in  individual  grades.     Grades  1A  and  2A  contain  pupils  rang 
ing  in  age  from  under  6  to  over  19  years;  grade  6B  contains  pupils 
ranging  in  age  from  9  to  19  years;  and  so  on. 

(2)  The  wide  distribution  through  the  grades  of  pupils  in  indi 
vidual  age  groups.     Pupils  who  are  13  to  13£  years  of  age  are  found 
in  all  grades  from  1A  to  the  second  year  of  high  school;  pupils  15  to 
15*  years  of  age,  in  all  grades  from  1A  to  the  third  year  of  high 
school  and  so  on. 

(3)  The  large  number  of  children  who  are  above  the  normal  age 
for  the  grades  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 

Table  24  summarizes  the  figures  of  Table  23,  showing  the  enroll 
ment  by  years  of  the  school  course.  Disregarding  the  23  unclassified 
high-school  students,  the  same  figures  are  presented  in  Figure  20. 
There  are  9,058  children  in  the  first  grade,  but  only  2,007  in  the 
first  year  of  high  school,  and  only  439  in  the  fourth  year  of  high 
school. 

Passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  year,  the  number  of  pupils 
dropping  out  is  19.7  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  the  first  year. 
Passing  from  the  eighth  year  of  the  elementary  school  to  the  first  year 
of  high  school,  the  "elimination"  is  37.5  per  cent  of  the  eighth-year 
enrollment.  From  the  first  year  of  high  school  to  the  second  the 
elimination  is  39.8  per  cent,  and  from  the  second  to  the  third  year 
the  elimination  is  51.1  per  cent. 

TABLE  24. — Number  of  pupils  in  each  year  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  August- 
December,  1915.    (See  Table  23  and  Figure  20.) 

Year.  Number  of  pupils. 

Elementary  school: 

1 9,058 

2 7, 271 

3 6,703 

4 5, 965 

5 5,546 

6 4, 725 

7 4, 009 

8 3, 215 

High  school: 

1 2,007 

II 1,198 

III 585 

IV 439 

Special  (unclassified) 23 

Total 50,744 
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FIGURE  20.— With  9,058  children  in  the  first  fjrade,  only  2,007  are  found  in  the  first  year  of  hiph  school, 
and  only  439  in  the  fourth  year.  This  figure  disrcpards  23  unfasHf  cd  hiph-scl-.col  stvdrnts.  A  fide  from 
the  drop  following  the  first  year,  the  greatest  elimination  takes  place  after  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
years. 
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Table  25  summarizes  the  figures  of  Table  23,  showing  the  number 
of  children  in  the  public  schools  for  each  year  of  age,  and  the  same 
distribution  is  shown  in  Figure  21.  The  number  of  children  14  years 
of  age  is  12.7  per  cent  less  than  the  number  13  years  of  age;  the  num 
ber  of  15-year-olds  is  28.3  per  cent  less  than  the  number  of  14-year- 
olds;  the  number  of  16-year-olds  is  44.4  per  cent  less  than  the  number 
of  15-year-olds;  the  number  of  17-year-olds  is  46.2  per  cent  less  than 
the  number  of  16-year-olds. 
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FIQUEE  21.— After  13  years,  and  especially  after  14, 15,  and  1C  years  of  age,  the  elimination  of  pupils  from 
the  public  schools  is  very  rapid. 
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TABLE  25. — Age  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools  of  San 
Francisco,  August- December,  1915.     (See  Table  23  and  Figure  21.) 


Age. 

Under  6  years. 
6 


years. 


7  years 

8  years 

9  years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 

19  years 

20  years 

21  years  and  over. 


Number  of  pupils. 

688 

5, 707 

6, 019 

5, 575 

5, 262 

4, 777 

4, 618 

4, 601 

4, 315 

3, 767 

2, 698 

1, 400 

806 

330 

118 

46 

17 


Total 50,  744 

r  As  shown  in  Table  26  and  Figure  22,  however,  the  available  figures 
for  the  composition  of  the  population  of  San  Francisco  by  age  periods 
do  not  afford  an  explanation  of  the  rapid  falling  off  in  numbers  of 
children  in  the  public  schools  after  13  years  of  age,  nor  of  the  rapid 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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FIGURE  22.— The  ago  distribution  of  the  total  population  in  San  Francisco,  in  1910,  for  ages  6  to  20  years 
shows  no  marked  falling  off  in  the  numbers  in  the  age  periods  following  14  years  to  correspond  with  the 
falling  off  in  numbers  of  pupils  in  school  in  1915.  The  reader  is  cautioned  against  attempting  a  direct 
comparison  between  the  number  of  children  in  a  given  ago  group  in  1910  with  the  number  of  pupils  of 
these  ages  in  school  in  1915. 

falling  off  hi  numbers  of  children  after  the  eighth  school  year.  The 
age  distribution  of  the  total  population  of  the  city,  hi  1910,  for  ages  6 
to  20  years,  shows  no  marked  falling  off  hi  the  numbers  in  the  age 
periods  following  14  years  to  correspond  with  the  falling  off  hi  num 
bers  of  public-school  pupils  hi  1915. 
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TABLE  26. — Distribution  of  children  of  school  age,  San  Francisco:  (1)  Total  populatio  n, 
1910;  (2)  pupils  in  public  schools,  1915. 


Age. 

Total  pop 
ulation, 
1910. 

Pupils  in 
public 
schools, 
1915. 

19.811 

22,503 

24  «22 

22,078 

17,842 

4,904 

22,893 

494 

SAN    FRANCISCO   AND   OTHER    CITIES. 

Table  27  presents  the  enrollment  figures  for  five  other  cities,  for 
comparison  with  the  enrollment  in  the  San  Francisco  schools.  The 
same  figures  reduced  to  per  cent  basis  are  shown  in  Table  28.  Com 
plete  reports  for  the  remaining  four  cities  in  the  same  population 
class  are  not  available. 

TABLE  27. — Distribution  of  public-school  pupils,  by  grades,  in  6  cities.1 


Grades. 

San  Fran 
cisco 
enrollment, 
Aug.-Dec., 
1915. 

Milwaukee 
enrollment, 
1914-15. 

Seattle 
enrollment, 
1914. 

Wash 
ington 
enrollment, 
1915-16. 

Cincinnati 
enrollment, 
June,  1914. 

Los  Angeles 
enrollment, 
1914. 

Kindergarten  

575 
9,058 
7.2H 
6,703 
5,965 
5,546 
4,725 
4,009 
3,215 
2,007 
1,  198 
685 
439 
23 

9,859 
7,850 
6,056 
6,139 
6,010 
4,733 
4  577 
4,096 
3,217 
1,763 
1,230 
899 
704 
961 

602 
5,097 
4,022 
3,824 
3,960 
3,722 
3,298 
2,810 
2,409 
2,274 
1,359 
1,079 
799 

3,836 
8,851 
6,665 
6,576 
6,215 
6,944 
5,258 
4,322 
3,741 
2,935 
1,913 
1,178 
872 

3,050 
7,058 
6,524 
6,423 
5,230 
5,008 
4,336 
3,270 
2,697 
1.S72 
1,112 
738 
685 

7,897 
12,798 
8,028 
8,406 
7,983 
7,154 
6,426 
6,  157 
6,134 
*3,932 
2,454 
1,694 
1,192 

Grade  1  

2  

3  

4  

6  

6  

7  

8  

I... 

II... 

III... 

IV  

Ungraded  

Total  

51,319 

56,094 

35,255 

58,306 

46,001 

80,255 

»  From  superintendents'  reports. 

*  The  report  of  the  superintendent  states  10,439  in  one  table  and  3,932  in  another. 

TABLE  28. — Per  cent  distribution  of  public-school  pupils,  by  grades,  in  6  cities. 


Grades. 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

Milwaukee. 

Seattle. 

Washing 
ton. 

Cincinnati. 

Los 
Angeles. 

Kindergarten  

1.1 

17.6 

1.7 

6  6 

6.6 

9  8 

Grade  1  

17.6 

14 

14.5 

15.2 

15.3 

15  9 

2  

14  2 

10.8 

11  4 

11  4 

12 

10 

3  

13.1 

9.2 

10  8 

11  3 

11.8 

10  5 

4  

11.6 

8.9 

11.2 

10  7 

11.4 

9  9 

5  

10.8 

8.4 

10.6 

10  2 

10.9 

8  9 

6  

9.2 

8  2 

9  4 

9 

9  4 

a 

7  

7.8 

7.3 

7  8 

7  4 

7  1 

77 

8  

6.3 

5.7 

6  8 

6  4 

5.9 

7  7 

1.. 

3  9 

3  1 

6  5 

5 

4  1 

4  9 

II... 

2.3 

2  2 

3  9 

3  3 

o  4 

3 

Ill  

1.1 

1.6 

3  1 

2 

1  6 

2  1 

IV  

g 

1  3 

2  3 

1  5 

1  'i 

1  5 

Ungraded  

(') 

1   7 

Total  

101) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

>  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Of  the  six  cities,  San  Francisco  has  the  smallest  per  cent  of  enroll 
ment  in  the  kindergarten,  but  the  largest  in  each  of  the  first  four 
years  of  the  elementary  schools.  In  the  fifth  year,  San  Francisco  is 
surpassed  by  one  city  in  per  cent  of  total  enrollment  held;  in  the 
sixth  year  by  two  cities;  in  the  seventh  year  by  none;  in  the  eighth 
year  by  three;  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  high  school  by 
four  cities;  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  by  five  cities.  The 
average  percentage  for  the  five  cities  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  high 
school  is  nearly  twice  the  percentage  for  San  Francisco;  for  the  last 
year  more  than  twice. 

Table  29  compares  the  age  distribution  of  public-school  pupils  in 
San  Francisco  with  that  in  the  three  other  cities  from  which  reports 
are  available. 

TABLE  29.— Age  distribution  of  public-school  pupils  in  four  cities.1 


Age  In  years. 

San  Francisco, 
Sept.  1,  1915. 

Milwaukee, 
Sept.,  1914. 

Minneapolis, 
1914. 

Cincinnati, 
June,  1914. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Less  than  6  years  
6  

688 
5,707 
6,019 
5,575 
5,262 
4,777 
4,618 
4,601 
4,315 
3,  7t>7 
2.698 
1,400 
806 
330 
118 
46 
17 

1.4 
11.2 
11.9 
11- 
10.4 
9.4 
9.1 
9.1 
8.5 
7.4 
5.3 
2.8 
1.6 
.6 
.2 
.1 
(') 

7,629 
5,829 
5.603 
5,003 
4,429 
4,417 
4,195 
4.332 
4,429 
4,328 
2,768 
1,527 
885 
457 
194 
51 
18 

13.6 
10.4 
10 
8.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.5 
7.7 
7.9 
7.7 
4.9 
2.7 
1.6 
.8 
.4 
.1 
(') 

2,299 
4,888 
4.664 
4,407 
4,386 
4,108 
4,128 
4,181 
4,050 
3,798 
3,186 
2,169 
1,456 
902 
316 
138 
91 

4.7 
9.9 
9.5 
9 
8.9 
8.4 
8.4 
8.5 
8.2 
7.7 
6.5 
4.4 
3 
1.8 
.6 
.3 
.2 

149 
2,661 
4,242 
4,728 
4,383 
4,156 
4,224 
4,216 
3,940 
4,394 
3,754 
2,  032 
1,264 
744 
377 
105 
32 

0.5 
5.8 
9.2 
10.  3 
9.5 
9 
9.2 
9.2 
8.6 
9.6 
8.2 
5.7 
2.7 
L* 
.8 
.2 
.1 

7  

8  

9  

10  

11  

12  

13  

14  

15  

16  

17  

18  

19  

20  

Over  20  ..     .  . 

Total  

»  50,  744 

100 

56,094 

100 

49,  167 

100 

46,001 

100 

1  From  reports  of  superintendents. 
*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
»  Exclusive  of  575  pupils  in  kindergarten,  whese  ages  were  not  reported. 

San  Francisco  has  the  smallest  proportion  of  children  under  6 
years  of  age,  but  the  largest  at  each  age  from  6  to  10  years,  inclusive. 
In  per  cent  of  pupils  11,  12,  and  13  years  of  age,  San  Francisco  is  sur 
passed  by  one  city;  in  per  cent  of  pupils  15,  16,  17,  and  20  years  of 
age,  San  Francisco  is  surpassed  by  two  cities;  while  San  Francisco 
ranks  lowest  of  the  four  cities  in  per  cent  of  pupils  14,  18,  and  19 
years  of  age.  * 

These  figures  emphasize  the  fact,  discussed  elsewhere,  that  the  San 
Francisco  schools  do  not  hold  as  large  proportions  of  the  children  14 
years  of  age  and  upward  and  in  the  later  years  of  the  school  course  as 
they  should. 
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ACCELERATION    AND    RETARDATION. 

Table  30  and  Figure  23  show  the  number  and  per  cent  of  children 
who  are  under  age,  of  normal  age,  and  over  age,  respectively,  sum 
marized  from  Table  23.  The  elementary  schools  are  evidently  not 
well  adjusted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  since  the  grades  show 
unduly  large  proportions  of  pupils  who  are  too  old  for  their  grades. 
Even  after  making  liberal  allowance  of  one  full  year  of  age  for  each 
half  year  of  the  school  course  in  designating  the  children  regarded  as 
of  normal  age,  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  in  grades  four  to  eight, 
inclusive,  are  over  age  (retarded).  The  normal-age  group  ranges 
from  66  per  cent  in  1A  to  32.9  per  cent  in  8B,  with  the  minimum  of 

28.1  per  cent  in  6A. 

Of  all  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  12.2  per  cent  are  under  age, 

41.2  per  cent  are  of  normal  age,  and  46.4  per  cent  are  over  age. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools  are  of 
normal  age.     Without  doubt,  the  amount  of  retardation  reported 
is  due  in  part  to  the  presence  in  the  schools  of  considerable  numbers 
of  children  of  foreign  parentage. 

Figures  relating  to  the  degree  of  variation  from  normal  age  among 
public-school  pupils  are  presented  in  Table  31.  Of  5,652  elementary- 
school  pupils  who  are  under  normal  age,  4,573,  or  89  per  cent,  are 
"accelerated"  less  than  one  year. 

TABLE  30. — Number  and  per  cent  of  children  under  age,  of 'normal  age,  and  over  age. 


Grades. 

Under  age. 

Normal  age.                   Over  ago. 

Total  in 
grade. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
total  in 
grade  who 
are  under 
age. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
total  in 
grade  who 
are  of  nor 
mal  age. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
total  in 
grade  who 
are  over 
age". 

1A... 

637 
036 
482 
500 
452 
358 
356 
394 
296 
232 
241 
2JO 
2il 
219 
157 
251 

12 
17 
12.2 
15.2 
11.5 
12.9 
11.7 
13.5 
9.4 
9.7 
9.1 
10.1 
10.6 
12 
10.9 
14.2 

3,512 
2,092 
2,038 
1.535 
1.608 
1,048 
1,093 
918 
955 
703 
746" 
634 
658 
567 
429 
580 

66 
56 
51.4 
46.7 
40.9 
37.8 
36 
31.2 
30.3 
29/4 
28.1 
30.6 
30.1 
31.1 
29.6 
32.9 

1,165 
1,016 
1,454 
1,262 
1,879 
1,358 
1,586 
1,618 
1,903 
I,4.i7 
1.672 
1,222 
1,2.16 
1,058 
86} 
935 

22 
27 
36.4 
3S.2 
47.6 
49.2 
52.3 
55.3 
60.4 
60.9 
62.8 
59.4 
59.3 
57 
69.5 
53 

5,314 
3,744 
3,974 
3,297 
3,  929 
2.764 
3,035 
2,950 
3,154 
2,392 
2,659 
2,066 
2,185 
1,824 
1,449 
1,766 

IB  

2A  

2B  

3A  

3B  

4A  

4B  

6A... 

5B  

6A  

fiB.... 

7A  

7B  

8V... 

8B  

Total,    elementary 
schools  

5,652 

12.2 

19,116 

41.2 

21.724 

46.4 

46,492 

I... 

144 

108 
73 
76 

7.2 
9 
12.5 
17.3 

1,308 
763 
397 
301 

65.2 
63.8 
69.7 
68.5 

555 
327 
115 
62 

27.  ft 
27.2 
19.6 
14.2 

2,007 
1,198 
585 
439 
23 

IT... 

III... 

IV.... 

Special  

Total,  high  schools.. 
Grand  total  

401 

9.4 

2,769 

65.3 

1,059 

25.3 

4,252 

6,053 

11.9 

21,891 

43.2 

22,  797 

44.9 

50,744 

A    STATISTICAL    STUDY    OF    THE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  PUPILS  WHO  ARE 
UNDER  AGE,  OF  NORMAL  AGE,  AND  OVER  AGE 

GRADE    UNDER  NORMAL 


A  YSS/A 


B  V/////A 
A 


W77771 


A  Y///A 


B  V//7A 


A   V/77A 


A  \2ZL 


Y///* 


8 


PERCENT   0 


20 


OVER 


L^^Xi^^^ 


K\\\VvV 


XO^^xX^K^^v^^ 


KXVXVvX  \VOsX\v\X 


CXXVOCVI 


v\\\\\\V  SXXXXXx^ 


40 


60 


60 


100 


1     TOTAL,  ALL  GRADES: 
UNDERAGE:  12.2 

OF  NORMAL  AGE    4-1.2 
OVER  AGE  4-6.4 


FIGURE  23.— The  elementary  schools  are  evidently  not  well  adjusted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  since 
the  grades  show  unduly  large  proportions  of  pupils  too  old  for  thrir  grades.  E  ven  after  making  the  liberal 
allowance  of  one  full  year  of  age  for  each  half  year  of  the  school  course  in  designating  the  children  regarded  as 
of  normal  age,  in  grades  four  to  eight,  inclusive,  tnoro  than  half  of  the  pupils  are  over  age  (retarded).  The 
normal-age  group  ranges  from  66  per  cent  in  1 A  to  32.9  per  cent  in  8B,  with  the  minimum  in  6A,  28.1  per  cent. 
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Of  21,724  olomanUry  school  pupils  who  are  over  age,  6,916,  or  32 
per  cent,  are  "retarded"  loss  than  one  year;  8,511,  or  39.2  per  cent, 
are  retarded  one  year  and  less  than  two;  3,840,  or  17.7  per  cent,  are 
retarded  two  years  and  loss  than  three;  1,574,  or  7.2  per  cent,  are 
retarded  three  years  and  less  than  four;  883,  or  4  per  cent,  are 
retarded  four  years  or  more. 

Of  404  high-school  pupils  who  are  under  normal  age,  263,  or  65.1  per 
cent,  are  accelerated  loss  than  one  year. 

Of  1,073  high-school  pupils  who  are  over  age,  470,  or  43.9  per  cent, 
are  retarded  less  than  one  year;  421,  or  39.3  per  cent,  are  retarded 
one  year  and  less  than  two;  124,  or  11.5  per  cent,  are  retarded  two 
years  and  less  than  three;  38,  or  3.5  per  cent,  are  retarded  three 
years  and  less  than  four;  20,  or  1 .8  per  cent,  are  retarded  four  years  or 
more. 

The  figures  relating  to  degree  of  variation  from  normal  age,  and 
numbers  of  pupils  involved,  are  shown  in  Table  31,  and,  reduced  to 
per  cent  basis,  in  Table  32. 

TABLE  31. — Distribution  of  public-school  pupils  according  to  degree  of  variation  from 

normal  age. 


Grades. 

Number  of  pupils  under 
normal  age. 

Num 
ber  of 
nor 
mal 
age. 

Number  of  pupils  over  age. 

Total. 

2 
years 
and 
more. 

1 
year 
and 
less 
than 
2 
years. 

Less 
than 
1 
year. 

Total 
under 
nor 
mal 
age. 

Less 
than 
1 
year. 

1 
year 
and 
less 
than 
2 
years. 

2 
years 
and 
less 
than 
3 
years. 

3 

years 
and 
less 
than 
4 
years. 

4 
years 
or 
more. 

Total 
over 
nor 
mal 
age. 

1A... 

637 
594 

423 
423 

342 
303 

255 
309 

217 

163 

152 

163 

160 
156 

114 
162 

637 
636 

482 
500 

452 
358 

35* 
3^4 

296 
2'<2 

241 

"10 

231 
219 

157 
251 

3,512 
2,092 

2,038 
],o;<5 

1,6(8 
l,04b 

1,093 
918 

t55 
703 

746 

n 

658 
567 

429 
580 

618 
446 

662 
407 

686 
397 

497 
432 

498 

340 

43: 
.,0* 

3"0 
283 

256 
301 

389 
388 

545 
565 

700 
512 

532 
622 

656 
538 

I'M 
518 

542 
449 

427 
474 

75 
101 

148 
172 

276 
244 

304 
306 

398 
320 

371 
285 

319 
235 

147 
139 

32 
28 

58 
60 

124 
115 

149 
169 

215 
200 

If9 
89 

71 
60 

28 
17 

51 
53 

41 
58 

93 
90 

104 

89 

136 
59 

53 

22 

14 
11 

5 
4 

1,165 
1,016 

1,454 
1,262 

1,879 
1,358 

1,586 
1,618 

1,903 
1,457 

1,672 
1,222 

1,296 
1,038 

863 
935 

5,314 
3,744 

3,974 
3,297 

3,93» 
2,764 

3,035 
2,930 

3,154 
2,392 

2,659 
2,066 

2,185 
1,824 

1,44» 
1,766 

IB  

42 

59 
77 

109 
55 

101 
84 

79 
68 

84 
45 

70 
58 

41 

88 

2A... 

2B  

3A... 

1 

SB  

4A... 

4B  

1 

6A... 

5B... 

1 

5 
2 

1 
5 

2 
1 

6A... 

6B  

7A... 

7B  

8\... 

8B  

Total,  elementary 
schools  

19 

1,060 

4,573 

5,652 

19,116 

6,916 

8,511 

3,840 

1,574 

883 

?1,724 

46,492 

I... 

5 
1 
1 
3 

?c 
28 
32 
33 

1 
/9 
40 
40 
3 

144 
108 
73 
76 
3 

1,308 
763 
397 
301 
6 

239 
146 
55 
30 

221 
135 
40 
19 
6 

58 
33 
12 
13 
8 

20 
10 
8 

li 

3 

555 
327 
115 
62 
14 

2,007 
1,198 
585 
439 
23 

II  

III... 

IV  

Special  

Total,  high  schools. 
Grand  total.. 

2(1 

10 

131 

263 

404 

2,775 

470 

421 

124 

38 

1,073 

4,252 

29 

1,191 

4,836  6,056 

21,891 

7,386 

8,932 

3,964 

1,612 

903 

22,797 

60,744 

A  STATISTICAL   STUDY  OF   THE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
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TABLE  32. — Per  cent  distribution  of  public-school  pupils  according  to  degree  of  variation 

from  normal  age. 


Grades. 

Per  cent  under  normal  age. 

Per 

cent  of 
normal 
age. 

Per  cent  over  age. 

Total. 

2 
years 
and 
more. 

1 
year 
and 
less 
than 
2 
years. 

Less 
than 
1 
year. 

Total 
under 
normal 
age. 

Less 
than 
1 
year. 

1 
year 
and' 
loss 
than 
2 
years. 

2 
years 
and 
less 
than 
3 
years. 

3 
years 
and 
less 
than 
4 
years. 

4 
years 
or 
more. 

Total 
over 
normal 
age. 

1A... 

12 
15.9 

10.6 

12.8 

8.7 
11 

8.4 
10.6 

6.9 

6.8 

5.7 
7.9 

7.3 
8.5 

7.9 
9.2 

12 
17 

12.1 
15.1 

11.5 
13 

11.7 
13.5 

9.4 
9.7 

9.1 

10.2 

10.6 
12 

10.8 

14.2 

66.1 
55.9 

51.3 
46.6 

40.8 
37.9 

36 
31.3 

30.3 
29.4 

28 

30.7 

30.1 

31.1 

29.6 
32.8 

11.0 
11.9 

16.7 
12.4 

17.4 
14.4 

16.4 
14.8 

15.8 
14.2 

16.4 
14.9 

16 
15.5 

17.7 
17.1 

7.3 

10.3 

13.7 
17.1 

17.8 
18.5 

17.6 
21.2 

20.8 
22.5 

24.6 

2;5.  1 

24.8 
24.6 

29.5 
26.8 

1.4 
2.8 

3.7 
5.2 

7 
8.8 

10 
10.4 

12.6 
13.4 

13.9 
13.8 

14.6 
12.9 

10.1 
7.9 

0.6 

.7 

1.5 

1.8 

3.1 

4.2 

4.9 
5.8 
6.8 

8.3 

6 
4.3 

3.3 
3.3 

1.9 
1 

1 
1.4 

1 
1.8 

2.4 
3.2 

3.4 
3 

4.3 
2.4 

2 
1 

0.6 
0.6 

0.4 
0.2 

21.9 
27.1 

36.6 
38.3 

47.7 
49.1 

52.3 
55.2 

60.3 
60.9 

62.9 
59.1 

59.3 
56.9 

59.6 
53 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

IB  

1.1 

1.5 
2.3 

2.8 

2 

3.3 
2.9 

2.5 
2.9 

3.2 
2.2 

3.3 
3.2 

2.8 
5 

2A... 

2B  

3A  .  .  . 

0) 

3B  

4A... 

4B  

6) 

5A... 

5B  

o 

0.2 

.1 

*>, 

.1 

0) 

6A... 

6B  

7A... 

7B  

8A... 

8B  

Total,  elemen 
tary  schools. 

2.3 

9.9 

12.2 

41.1 

14.9 

18.3 

8.2 

3.4 

1.9 

46.7 

100 

I... 

.3 
.1 
.2 
.7 

1.9 
2.3 
5.5 
7.5 

5 
6.6 
6.8 
9.1 
13 

7.2 
9 
12.5 
17.3 
13 

65.2 
63.7 
67.9 
68.6 
26.1 

11.9 
12.2 
9.4 
6.8 

11 
11.3 
6.8 
4.3 

26.1 

2.9 
2.8 
2 
3 
34.8 

1 
.8 
1.4 

.8 
.2 

27.6 
27.3 
19.6 
14.1 
60.9 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

II          

Ill  

IV  

Special  

Total,  high 
schools 

.2 

3.1 

6.2 

9.5 

65.3 

11 

9.9 

2.9 

.9 

.5 

25.2 

100 

Grand  total  

.1 

2.3 

9.5 

11.9 

43.2 

14.5 

17.6 

7.8 

3.2  1     1.8 

44.9 

100 

i  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
ELIMINATION,  PROMOTION,  AND   NONPROMOTION. 

Table  33  presents  the  figures  for  enrollment,  elimination,  promo 
tion,  and  nonpromotion  for  the  elementary  schools.  Of  the  47,454 
pupils  enrolled,  3,668  were  eliminated  during  the  term,  more  than 
half  of  whom  dropped  out  during  the  first  three  years  of  school.  Of 
43,786  who  remained  in  class  at  the  end  of  tho  term,  6,045  failed  of 
promotion,  of  whom  one-fourth  were  in  the  first  year  and  nearly  one- 
third  in  the  second  and  third  years. 
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TABLK    33. — Enrollment,  elimination,  promotion,  and  nonpromotion,  San  Francisco 
elementary  schools,  by  grades,  for  the  term  August-December,  1915.1 


Grades. 

Total 
enroll 
ment  for 
term. 

Number  dropped  during  term  and  not 
returning  because  of  — 

Number 
in  class 
at  end 
of  term. 

Number  in  class 
at  end  of  term. 

Going  to 
private 
or  paro 
chial 
schools. 

Left  the 
city. 

Absent 
more 
than 
3  whole 
days. 

Total 
dropped 
and  not 
return 
ing. 

Pro 
moted. 

Not  pro 
moted. 

1A... 

5,043 
3,712 

4,048 
3,535 

3,867 
2,940 

3,345 
2,823 

3,141 
2,517 

2,731 
2,208 

2,375 
1,880 

1,744 
1,545 

41 
39 

29 
28 

33 
25 

36 
20 

38 
19 

31 
16 

23 

5 

10 

4 

269 
183 

177 
136 

160 
106 

139 
114 

121 

87 

104 
82 

90 
53 

60 
22 

254 

108 

104 
82 

90 
94 

82 
66 

71 
73 

62 

48 

65 
67 

55 

47 

564 
330 

310 
246 

283 
225 

257 
200 

230 
179 

197 
146 

178 
125 

125 
73' 

4,479 
3,382 

3,738 
3,289 

3,584 
2,715 

3,088 
2,623 

2,911 
2,338 

2,534 
2,062 

2,197 
1,755 

1,619 
1,472 

3,511 
2,840 

3,202 
2,773 

3,045 
2,323 

2,6o6 
2,322 

2,  573 
2,067 

2,258 
1,841 

1,906 
1,575 

1,466 
1,383 

968 
542 

536 
516 

539 
392 

432 
301 

338 
271 

276 
221 

291 

180 

153 

89 

IB  

2A     . 

2B  

3A... 

3B     

4A   .. 

4B  

5A... 

5B  

6A  ..          ...t... 

8B  

7A... 

7B   

8A... 

8B  

Total  

47,  454 

397 

1,903 

1,368 

3,668 

43,786 

37,  741 

6,045 

i  Includes  962  pupils  not  reported  in  age-grade  distribution,  Table  23. 

Table  34  and  Figure  24  summarize  the  figures  of  Table  33  on  a 
per  cent  basis.  Of  pupils  who  remain  in  class  to  the  end  of  the  term 
the  per  cent  not  promoted  is  excessive  (except  in  8B),  ranging  from 
21.6  per  cent  in  1 A  to  6.4  per  cent  in  8B. 

TABLE  34. — Per  cent  of  elimination  and  nonpromotion,  San  Francisco  elementary  grades, 
for  the  term  August-December,  1915. 


Grades. 

Per  cent  of 
total 
enrollment 
dropped 
during  the 
term. 

Per  cent  of 
number  in 
class  at 
end  of 
term  not 
promoted. 

Per  rent  of 
total 
enrollment 
dropped 
and  not 
promoted. 

1A... 

11.2 
8.9 

7.7 
6.9 

7.3 
7.6 

7.7 
7.1 

7.3 
7.1 

7.2 
8.7 

7.5 
6.6 

7.2 
4.7 

21.6 
16 

14.6 
15.6 

15 
14.5 

14 
11.5 

11.6 
11.6 

10.9 
10.7 

15.2 
11.4 

10.4 
6.4 

30.4 
23.4 

20.9 
21.6 

21.2 

20.9 

20.5 
17.7 

18 
17.9 

17.3 
16.6 

19.7 
18 

15.9 
10.5 

IB  

2A... 

2B  

3A... 

3B  

4A... 

4B....'  

5A... 

5B  

«A... 

6B  

7A... 

7B  

8A... 

8B  

Total  1,2,3... 

8.4 
7.1 
6.6 

rTT 

16.5 
11.7 
10.1 

isTr 

23.6 
18.1 
16 

204 

Total  4,  5,8  

TotaI7,8  

Grand  total  
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An  encouraging  feature  is  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  rate  of  non- 
promotion  from  1A  to^B.  This  is  offset,  however,  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  nonpro motion  in  7A  and  7B.  The  per  cent  of  nonpromo- 
tion  is  16.5  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3;  11.7  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6;  and  10.1 
in  grades  7  and  8. 

Including  the  pupils  who  drop  out  during  the  term  with  those  who 
fail  of  promotion,  the  total  elimination  from  grade  1A  is  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  enrollment,  from  IB  nearly  one-fourth,  and  from  each 
grade  from  2A  to  4A,  inclusive,  more  than  one-fifth.  More  than 
one-fifth  of  all  the  children  who  enroll  in  the  elementary  schools  either 
drop  out  before  the  end  of  the  term  or  fail  of  promotion. 


PERCENT  OF  NUMBER  IN  CLASS 
AT  END  OP-  TERM                                                   PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  ENROLMENT 
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FIGURE  24. — Of  pupils  who  remain  in  class  to  the  end  of  the  term,  tho  per  cent  not  promoted  is  excessive 
except  in  SB),  ranging  from  21. 6  per  cent  in  1A  to  6.4  per  cent  in  8B.  An  encouraging  feature  is  the  gradual 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  nonpromotion  from  1A  to  6B. 

Including  the  pupils  who  drop  out  during  the  term  with  those  who  fail  of  promotion,  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  enrollment  of  the  elementary  schools  is  eliminated. 

As  shown  in  Table  34,  30.4  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  grade 
1A  either  dropped  out  during  the  term  or  were  not  promoted;  23.4 
per  cent  of  tho  enrollment  in  grade  IB  either  dropped  out  or  were  not 
promoted;  20.9  per  cent  in  grade  2A;  and  so  on.  At  these  rates,  of 
1,000  pupils  enrolled  in  grade  1A,  only  696  would  be  found  in  grade 
IB,  533  in  grade  2A,  and  422  in  grade  2B. 

For  various  reasons  the  enrollment  in  the  first  year  of  the  elemen 
tary  school  is  usually  considerably  greater  than  tho  number  of  pupils 
entering  tho  system  annually.  In  order  to  show  the  rate  of  elimina 
tion  of  children  from  the  schools,  theroforo,  it  is  fairer  to  use  the 
enrollment  of  the  second  year  as  a  base. 
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Table  35  and  Figure  25  show  the  number  of  pupils  remaining  in 
each  grade,  for  each  1,000  pupils  entering  grade  2  A,  on  the  basis  of 
the  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  dropped  and  not  promoted  in  1915. 
Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  1,000  children  have  disappeared 
by  the  time  grade  5A  is  reached;  only  6  per  cent  enter  high  school; 
and  only  25  out  of  each  1,000  children  are  graduated  from  high  school. 


2A 

1.000 

£B 

3A 

791 
620 

3B 

489 

6B 

141 

___ 

7A 

US 

«_^»t 

7B 

96 

•••BBB 

8A 

80 

•••MB 

8B 

67 

••"• 

I 

60 

__ 

II 

44 

••• 

III 

32 

•• 

IV 

27 

«• 

Or 

26 

— 

FIGUBE  25. — Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  each  grade  for  each  1,000  pupils  who  enter  grade  2A,  on  basis 
of  per  cent  of  enrollment  dropped  and  not  promoted  in  1915. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  of  these  pupils  leave  the  school  system  per 
manently  without  completing  the  high-school  course,  since  investi 
gation  shows  many  pupils  who  are  one  or  more  years  behind  the 
grades  in  which  they  would  normally  be  found.  Nevertheless,  the 
figures  disclose  a  serious  situation,  calling  for  radical  readjustment. 

TABLE  35. — Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  each  grade  for  each  1,000  pupils  who  enter 
grade  2 A,  on  basis  of  per  cent  of  enrollment  dropped  and  not  promoted,  in  1915. 


Grades. 

Number  of 
pupils  re 
maining  in 
each  grade  . 

Per  cent  of 
enrollment 
dron|>cd 
and  not 
promoted. 

2A... 

1.000 

20.9 

2B  

791 

21.6 

3A.. 

620 

21.2 

3B  

4S9 

20.9 

4A... 

387 

20.5 

4B  

308 

17.7 

5A... 

253 

18 

5B  

207 

17.9 

6A... 

170 

17.3 

6B  

141 

16.6 

7A... 

118 

19  7 

7B  

95 

16 

8A... 

80 

15.9 

8B  

67 

10.5 

I... 

60 

27.2 

II.... 

44 

26  8 

Ill  

32 

15.4 

IV  

27 

8.2 

Graduated  

25 
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While  Table  35  takes  into  account  the  pupils  who  dropped  out 
during  the  term  as  well  as  those  who  failed  of  promotion  at  the  end, 
Table  36  presents  a  study  of  promotion  based  on  the  per  cent  of  pupils 


FIGURE  26. — Numljor  of  pupils  promoted  from  each  grade  for  each  1,000  pupils  in  grade  2A,  on  basis  of 
per  cent  of  pupils  remaining  in  class  at  end  of  term  who  were  promoted  in  1915. 

remaining  in  class  at  the  end  of  the  term  who  are  promoted,  on  the 
basis  of  the  per  cent  promoted  in  1915.     See  also  Figure  26. 

TABLK  36. — Number  of  pupils  promoted  from  each  grade  for  each  1,000  pupils  in  grade 
2  A ,  on  basis  of  per  cent  of  pupils  remaining  in  class  at  end  of  term  who  were  promoted 
in  1915. 


Grades. 

Per  cent  of 
number  in 
class  at  end 
of  term 
who  are 
promoted. 

Number 
promoted. 

2A... 

85.4 

1,000 
854 

2B  

84.4 

721 

3A.. 

85 

613 

3D  

85.5 

524 

4A... 

86 

451 

4B  

88.5 

399 

5\... 

88  4 

3.53 

5B  

88.4 

312 

6V... 

89  1 

278 

6B  ....  . 

89.3 

248 

7A... 

84.8 

210 

7B  

88.6 

1S6 

8A... 

89.6 

167 

8B  

93  6 

156 

I... 

83.4 

130 

II  

81.9 

106 

III... 

92.2- 

98 

IV  

96.2 

94 

Of  each   1,000  children  promoted  from  grade  IB  to  grade  2A, 
less  than  one-half  are  promoted  from   grade    4A;  less  than   one- 
fourth  are  promoted  from  grade  7A;  and  less  than  one-tenth  are 
promoted  from  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  high  school. 
93815—17 1 
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Some  students  of  public-school  administration  have  taken  the 
position  that  !>2  per  cent  represents  a  probable  minimum  normal 
rate  of  promotion,  based  on  number  of  pupils  remaining  in  class 
at  the  end  of  the  term.1  It  will  be  observed  that  in  December, 
1915,  this  rate  of  promotion  was  reached  in  only  3  of  the  20  grades 
in  the  San  Francisco  schools — 8B,  III,  and  IV  (Table  34). 

At  a  uniform  rate  of  promotion  of  92  per  cent,  out  of  each  1,000 
pupils  promoted  from  grade  IB  to  grade  2 A,  223  pupils  would  be 
promoted  from  the  fourth  year  of  high  school,  which  is  more  than 
two  and  one-third  times  (2.37)  the  number  reported  for  the  San 
Francisco  schools  (94)  in  Table  36. 

Table  37  and  Figure  27  compare  the  San  Francisco  schools  with 
those  of  Los  Angeles  and  Newark  in  respect  to  per  cent  of  pupils 
promoted,  and  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  each  grade,  for  each 
1,000  pupils  in  grade  2 A,  on  basis  of  per  cent  of  pupils  remaining  in 
class  at  end  of  term  who  were  promoted  in  1915.  The  date  of 
promotion  reported  for  San  Francisco  is  December  17,  1915,  for  Los 
Angeles  and  Newark,  January  29,  1915. 

TABLE  37. — Per  cent  of  pupils  promoted,  and  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  each, 
grade,  for  each  1,000  pupils  in  grade  2 A,  on  basis  of  per  cent  of  pupils  remaining  in 
class  at  end  of  term  who  were  promoted  in  1915:  San  Francisco  schools  compared  vrith 
the  schools  of  Los  Angeles  and  Newark.1 


Grades. 

Per  cent  of  number  in  class 
at  end  of  term  who  were 
promoted  in  1915. 

Number  promoted  for  each 
1,000  pupils  in  grade  2A. 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

Los 

Angeles. 

Newark. 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

Los 
Angeles. 

Newark. 

1A.. 

78.4 

84 

85.4 
84.4 

85 
85.5 

86 
88.5 

88.4 
88.4 

89.1 
89.3 

84.8 
88.0 

89.0 
93.  6 

70.1 
91.6 

91.2 
92.7 

90.7 
93.1 

92.2 
92.5 

93.2 
94.6 

93.3 
9.5.4. 

94.5 
94.6 

95.6 
93.9 

81.1 

86.1 

89.1 
88.3 

90.4 
89.2 

88.9 
92.2 

87.3 
89.7 

90.2 
91.1 

88.9 
91.6 

91.5 
95.3 

IB  

1,000 

854 
721 

C13 
524 

451 
399 

353 
312 

278 
248 

210 

186 

167 
150 

1,000 

912 
845 

786 
713 

057 
608 

567 
533 

500 
477 

451 
427 

408 
395 

1,000 

891 
787 

711 
634 

564- 
520 

454 

407 

337 
334 

297 
272 

249 
237. 

2A... 

2B  

3A... 

3B  

4A... 

4B  

5A... 

5B  

6A... 

6B... 

7A... 

7B  

8A... 

8B  

1  Based  on  figures  in  reports  of  superintendents. 

For  each  1,000  pupils  hi  grade  2 A,  San  Francisco  promoted  156 
pupils  from  grade  8B,  Newark  promoted  237,  and  Los  Angeles,  395. 
In  this  comparison  the  school  system  of  Newark  is  51.9  per  cent 

1  For  example,  see  Report  of  a  Survey  of  the  School  System  of  Butte,  Mont.,  June  2, 1914,  p.  28. 
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more  eilicient  than  that  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  achievement  of  the 
Los  Angeles  schools  is  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  San  Francisco  schools.  The  conditions  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools  are  explainable  in  part  by  the  large  numbers  of 


San  Franc 

1.000 
£A  864 
£B  721 
SA  613 
33  624 
4A  461 
4B  399 
6A  353 
6B  312 
6A  £78 
6B  £48 
7A  210 
7B  186 
8A  167 
OB  166 

Los  Angel 

1.000 
2A  912 
£B  846 
3A  766 
3B  713 
4A  667 
4B  608 
6A  667 
6B  636 
6A  500 
6B  477 
7A  461 
7B  4£7 
8A  408 
8B  396 

Eevark 

1,000 
£A  891 
2B  787 
3A  711 
SB  634 

1800 

as 

4A  664 
4B  520 
6A  464 
6B  407 
6A  367 
6B  334 
7A  £97 
7B  272 
8A  249 
SB  257 

FIGURE  27.— Number  of  pupils  promoted  from  each  grade  for  each  1,000  pupils  in  grade  2A  on  the  basis 
of  per  cent  promoted  in  1915.  Newark  carries  51.9  per  cent  more  pupils  through  the  eighth  year  than  San 
Fran?isio,  and  Los  Angeles  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  many. 

pupils  who  drag  behind  their  fellows  and  take  two  or  more  years 
to  do  the  work  of  one.  In  these  figures  are  found  one  reason  for  the 
act,  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  that  although  San  Francisco 
spends  much  less  than  other  cities  for  her  public  schools,  her  schools 
cost  somewhat  more  per  pupil  enrolled. 
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FAILURES    BY    SUBJECTS. 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  problem  of  nonpromotion  by  an 
examination  of  Table  38,  which  shows  the  number  of  pupils  failing 
in  each  subject  in  the  elementary  schools  for  the  term  ended  Decem 
ber  17,  1915.  A  summary  by  subjects,  for  all  grades,  is  presented  in 
Table  39  and  Figure  28. 

TABLE   38. — Enrollment  and  number  of  failures  reported,   by  grades   and  subjects, 
elementary  schools,  for  the  term  ended  Dec.  17,  1915. 


Grades. 

Number  of  pupils  failing  in  specified  subjects. 

En 
roll 
ment. 

Arithmetic. 

1 

8, 

W 

Geography. 

Physiology. 

1 

CQ 

Writing. 

Drawing. 

o 

3 
S 

ji 

| 

Cooking. 

Total. 

fc 

Percent. 

1A 

107 
47 

436 
458 

590 
535 

576 
431 

534 

509 

430 
421 

458 
365 

293 
311 

529 

244 

307 
186 

345 
288 

292 
250 

321 
355 

259 
279 

372 

328 

250 
249 

7 

62 
24 

84 
87 

130 
105 

142 
120 

137 

146 

109 
83 

85 
80 

75 
38 

47 
13 

51 
47 

80 
45 

81 

52 

80 
116 

50 
46 

35 
38 

41 
21 

26 
13 

24 
8 

22 
4 

21 
16 

17 
52 

18 
31 

25 
20 

16 
13 

326 

21 

5 

9 
2 

799 
346 

1,252 
1,077 

1,602 
1,299 

1,571 

1,263 

1,624 
1,721 

1,371 
1,420 

1,750 
1,375 

1,146 
866 

3.9 
1.7 

6.1 
5.2 

7.8 
6.3 

7.7 

0.2 

7.9 

8.4 

6.7 

6.9 

8.6 
6.7 

5.6 
4.2 

5,043 
3,712 

4,048 
3,535 

3,867 
2,940 

3,345 
2,823 

3,141 
2,517 

2,731 
2,208 

2,375 
1,880 

1,744 
1,545 

IB 

2A 

341 
289 

304 
253 

232 
194 

218 
185 

146 
130 

142 

77 

99 

55 

2B 

3A 

131 
67 

220 
195 

295 
311 

240 
235 

273 
166 

169 
91 

3B 

2 

"2" 

16 
25 

48 
20 

14 
4 

4A... 

2 
5 

22 
38 

101 
168 

301 
257 

163 
65 

.... 

3 

.... 

4B  

5A... 

5B  

5 

"2" 

10 
10 

17 
10 

2 
2 



6A... 

6B  

7A... 

"T 
7 

1 
9 

2 
9 

21 

7B  

8A... 

8B  

Total  

6,501 

4,854 

2,672 

2,393 

133 
.6 

1,122 

1,507 

843 

91 

19 
.1 

20,482 

100.0 

47,454 

Percent  

31.6 

24.6 

13.0 

11.6 

5.4 

7.3 

4.1 

1.6 

.4 

.1 

100.0 

TABLE  39. — Number  and  per  cent  of  failures,  by  subjects,  elementary  schools,  for  the  term 

ended  Dec.  17,  1915. 


Subjects. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Sewing  

19 

0.1 

Cooking  .'...                                                                  ..         .. 

21 

.1 

Mu  uai  training  

91 

.4 

Physiolcgy  ,  

133 

.6 

Music  

326 

1.6 

Drawing  ..         

843 

4.1 

Tnited  States  history  

1,122 

5.4 

Writing  

1,507 

7.3 

Geography  .                   .                

2,393 

11.6 

Spoiling  

2,672 

13 

Language  

4  854 

24.6 

Arithmetic  •  

6,501 

31.6 

Total  

20,482 

100 

The  first  fact  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  these  tables  is  the 
wide  variation  in  the  number  of  failures  in  the  different  branches  of 
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the  course  of  study.  The  failures  are  not  distributed  evenly,  but 
range  from  19  in  sewing  and  21  in  cooking  to  4,854  in  language  and 
6,501  in  arithmetic.  These  extreme  variations  are  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  not  all  subjects  are  taught  in  every  grade. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  at  least  six  subjects  are  taught  in 
every  grade  and  that  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  number  of 
failures  reported  in  these.  The  six  subjects  are  arithmetic,  language, 
spelling,  writing,  drawing,  music.  Two  of  these  subjects,  arithmetic 
and  language,  are  responsible  for  more  than  half  of  all  the  failures  in 
the  elementary  schools,  56.2  per  cent.  The  single  subject  of  spelling 
causes  nearly  as  many  failures  (2,672)  as  writing,  drawing,  and  music, 
combined  (2,676).  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  even  in  the  case  of 
studies  taught  in  all  grades  the  requirements  are  very  unequal.. 

It  is  not  contended  that  all  studies  in  the  elementary  school  should 
be  considered  as  of  precisely  equal  importance,  or  that  they  should 


Sawing  19 

Cooking  21 

Han -training  91 
Physiology  133 
M-jsio  3E6 

Drawing  843 

History  -1,122 
Writing  1,507 
Geography  2,393 
Spelling  2.672 
Language  4 , 854 
Arithmetic  6,601 


FIGURE  28.— Failure  by  subjects  in  elementary  schools.    Arithmetic  and  language  cause  more  failures 
than  the  remaining  10  subjects  combined. 

count  equally  in  determining  the  advancement  of  children  from  grade 
to  grade.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  music,  for  example,  from  the  point 
of  view  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  report,1  it  is  not  clear  that  a 
"failure"  in  music  is  necessarily  of  great  significance  as  affecting  a 
pupil's  promotion.  Nevertheless,  these  reports  raise  the  very  prac 
tical  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  permitting  the  requirements  of 
any  two  or  three  subjects  (of  a  total  of  12)  to  cause  such  a  dispro 
portionate  number  of  failures. 

The  facts  in  Table  38  should  receive  further  careful  study  in  con 
nection  with  the  discussion  of  the  achievements  of  pupils  in  Chapter 
VII.  Obviously,  some  readjustment  is  necessary.  Either  the  re 
quirements  of  the  various  subjects  should  be  modified,  in  order  to 
bring  all  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  capacities  of  children,  or 
the  methods  of  instruction  should  be  adjusted  to  meet  more  success 
fully  the  special  difficulties  disclosed. 

» See  Ch.  X. 
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FAILURES    BY    GRADES. 


Table  40  and  Figure  29  present  a  summary  of  thejdistribution  of 
enrollment  and  of  failures,  by  grades. 

TABLE  40. — Per  cent  dittHbvtion  of  enrollment  am!  fuihtrex,  elementary  schools,  for  the 

term  ended  Dec.  17,  li)l.~>. 


Grades. 

Enroll 
ment. 

Failures. 

Grades. 

Enroll 
ment. 

Failures. 

1A 

10.6 

3.9 

1  

18.4 

5.6 

IB 

7.8 

1.7 

16.9 

11.3 

8e 

61 

3  

14.4 

14.1 

2B 

7.4 

5.2 

4... 

13 

13.9 

3A...                                  

8:2 

7.8 

5  

11.9 
10  4 

16.3 
13  6 

3B  
4A  

6.2 
7.1 

6.3 

7.7 

g 

8.9 
6.9 

15.3 
9.8 

4B  
5A  

5.9 
6.6 

6.2 
7.9 

Total  

100 

100 

5B  
6A  

5.3 

5.8 

8.4 
6.7 

1,2,3... 
4,5,6  

49.7 
35.3 

31 
43.8 

6B  

7A 

4.6 
5 

6.9 

8  6 

7,8  

15.8 

25.1 

7B  

3.9 

6.7 

Total      

100 

100 

8A... 

3.7 

5.6 

SB  

3.2 

4.2 

Total  

100 

100 

If  the  demands  of  school  activities  were  accurately  adjusted  to  the 
capacities  of  children,  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade  would  be  no  more 
and  no  less  difficult  for  children  of  normal  fifth-grade  attainments 
than  the  work  of  the  first  grade  is  for  children  of  normal  first-grade 


PER  OEHT  DISTRIBUTIOH  OF  EHROLMEBT  AHI  FAILURES 
Enrolment  Grade  Failures 


18.4  1  6.6 

16.9  £  11.3 

14.4  S  14.1 

13.0  4  13.9 

11.9  6  16.3 

10.4  6  13.6 


8.9 
6.9 


16.3 
9.8 


FIGURE  29.— Instead  of  being  adjusted  at  all  stages  to  the  capacities  of  children,  the  requirements  of  the 
various  branches  of  study  become  progressively  difficult  through  the  grades.  With  a  rapidly  diminishing 
enrollment,  the  number  of  failures  does  not  decrease  in  proportion.  Note  that  the  seventh  grade,  with  only 
8.9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment,  reports  15.3  per  cent  of  all  the  failures. 

attainments.     The  figures  presented  indicate  clearly  that  this  adjust 
ment  is  far  from  being  realized. 

Whereas  the  first  grade  contains  18.4  per  cent  of  the  total  enroll 
ment,  it  reports  but  5.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  failures  in 
individual  subjects;  the  fourth  grade,  with  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment,  reports  13.9  per  cent  of  the  failures;  while  the  seventh 
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grade,  with  8.9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment,  reports  15.3  per  cent 
of  the  failures. 

Again,  grades  1,  2,  and  3,  with  approximately  one-half  the  total 
enrollment,  49.7  per  cent,  report  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  failures,  31  per  cent;  grades  4,  5,  and  6,  with  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  enrollment,  35.3  per  cent,  report  a  little  less  than 
one-half  of  the  failures,  43.8  per  cent;  grades  7  and  8,  with  a  little 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  enrollment,  15.8  per  cent,  report 
one-fourth  of  the  failures,  25.1  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  failures  by  individual  subjects  or  studies  are  very 
unequally  distributed  through  the  grades  is  made  clear  by  Table  41 
and  Figure  30.  An  index  of  failures  by  grades  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  failures  by  pupils  in  each  grade  by 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  found  in  that  grade. 

TABLE  41. — Index  of  failures:  Ratio  of  per  cent  of  enrollment  to  per  cent  of  failures  by 

subjects  and  by  grades. 


Grades. 

Per  cent  of 
total  en 
rollment 
in  grade. 

Per  cent  of 
total  num 
ber  of  fail 
ures,  by 
subjects. 

Ratio  of 
per  cent  of 
enrollment 
to  per  cent 
of  failures. 

1A...                                                                                                  

10.6 

3.9 

0.368 

IB                                                                       

7.8 

1.7 

.218 

2A...                                  .                            

8.5 

6.1 

.718 

2B....              

7.4 

5.2 

.703 

3A... 

8.2 

7.8 

.951 

3B  

6.2 

6.3 

1.016 

4A... 

7.1 

7.7 

1.085 

4B...                                                                           

5.9 

6.2 

1.051 

5A... 

6.6 

7.9 

1.197 

SB  

5.3 

8.4 

1.585 

6A... 

5.8 

6.7 

1.155 

6B  .                                                                                        

4.6 

6.9 

1.500 

7A  ..                                                                         .                   

5 

8.6 

1.720 

7B  

3.9 

6.7 

1.718 

8A... 

3.7 

5.6 

1.514 

8B  

3.2 

4.2 

1.313 

Total  

100 

100 

1                                                                         

18.4 

5.6 

.304 

2  

16.9 

11  3 

.669 

3  

14.4 

14.1 

.979 

4... 

13 

13.9 

1.069 

5                                                                         

11.9 

16.3 

1.370 

6  

10.4 

13.6 

1.308 

7...                                                                                          

8.9 

15.3 

1.719 

8  

6.9 

9.8 

1.420 

Total  

100 

100 

1,2,3  

49.7 

31 

.624 

4.  5,  6  

35.3 

43.8 

1.241 

7,8  

15.8 

25.1 

1.589 

Total                                                           

100 

100 

, 

If  any  grade,  for  example,  having  8  per  cent  of  the  enrollment, 
reported  also  8  per  cent  of  the  failures,  it  could  be  said  to  have  pre 
cisely  its  proportionate  share  of  the  failures.  In  such  a  case,  the 
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quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  per  cent  of  failures  by  the  per 
cent  of  enrollment  is  1.  If  a  grade  reports  loss  than  its  share  of 
failures,  the  quotient  is  loss  than  1,  and  if  it  reports  more  than  its 
share  of  failures,  the  quotient  is  more  than  1. 

Referring  to  Figure  30,  therefore,  the  heavy  lino  represents  the 
quotient  obtained  when  per  cent  of  failures  and  per  cent  of  enrollment 
are  the  same.  The  grades  which  are  represented  by  linos  above  and 


IB  .818 

1A  .868 

EB  .703 

2A  .713 

2A  . 961 

1.000 

3B  1.016 
4B  1.061 
4A  1.086 
6A  1.166 
64  1.197 
8B  1.313 
6B  1.600 
8  A  1.614 
6B  1.686 
7B  1.718 
7A  1.720 


1  .304 

£  .669 

3  .979 

1.000 

4  1.069 
6  1.308 

6  1.370 
8  1.4EO 

7  1.719 


1.2.3     .624 
1.000 

4.6.6  1.241 
7.8  1.689 


FIGURE  30.— Index  of  failures.  An  Index  of  failures  Is  obtained  by  dividinp  the  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  failures  by  pupils  in  each  prade  by  the  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  found  in  that  grade. 
The  heavy  line  represents  the  quotient  obtained  when  per  cent  of  failures  and  per  cent  of  enrollment  are 
the  same;  that  is.  when  a  erade  has  precisely  its  proportionate  share  of  failures.  Grades  represented  by 
linos  above  and  shorter  than  the  heavy  line  report  less  than  their  share  of  failures,  and  grades  represented 
by  linos  below  and  longer  than  the  heavy  line  report  more  than  their  share  of  failures.  The  first  section 
of  the  graph  shows  the  ranking  by  separate  grades,  the  second  section  by  years,  and  the  third  section  by 
groups  of  years  combined. 

shorter  than  this  line  report  less  than  their  proportionate  share  of 
failures,  and  those  which  are  represented  by  linos  below  and  longer 
than  this  line  report  more  than  their  share  of  failures. 

The  first  section  of  Figure  30  shows  that  of  the  16  grades,  11  report 
per  cents  of  failures  in  excess  of  corresponding  per  cents  of  the  total 
enrollment.  It  also  shows  that  grade  6A  reports  a  smaller  propor 
tion  of  failures  than  6B;  5A  ranks  much  higher  than  5B;  8B  ranks 
higher  than  SA.  A  sharp  break  in  the  curve  is  observable  between 
grades  2A  and  3A. 
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The  second  section  of  Figure  30  emphasizes  the  fact,  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  that  pupils  encounter  unusual  difficulties  in 
the  seventh  year.  It  also  shows  that  the  proportion  of  failures 
reported  increases  rapidly  after  the  fourth  year.  The  third  section 
shows  the  relative  standings  of  the  primary  grades  combined,  inter 
mediate  grades,  and  grammar  grades. 

Another  view  of  the  problem  of  elimination  and  the  holding  power 
of  the  schools  is  afforded  by  Table  42  and  Figure  31. 

TABLK  42. — Enrollment  for  the  term  ended  Dec.  17,  1915,  compared  with  the  actual  attend 
ance  reported  on  Feb.  24,  1916,  in  elementary  schools. 


Grades. 

Enroll 
ment 
for  the 
term 
ended 
Dec.  17, 
1915. 

Actual  attendance  reported  on 
Feb.  24,  1916. 

Per  cent  of 
December. 
191,x  enroll 
ment  in 
preceding 
prade  in 
attendance 
in  each 
prade  on 
Feb.  24, 
1916. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1A... 

5,043 
3,712 

4,048 
3,535 

3,867 
2,940 

3,345 
2,823 

3,141 
2,517 

2,731 
2,208 

2,375 

1,880 

1,744 
1,545 

1,735 
1,840 

1,604 
1,694 

1,575 
1,549 

1,693 
1,174 

1,374 
1,240 

1,128 
1,034 

923 
978 

777 
691 

1,547 
1,821 

1,393 
1,636 

1,543 
1,425 

1,360 
1,217 

1,263 
1,220 

1,095 
1,115 

956 
1,051 

838 
854 

3,282 
3,461 

2,997 
3,330 

3,118 
2,974 

3,053 
2,391 

2,637 
2,460 

2,223 
2,149 

1,879 
2,029 

1,615 
1,545 

IB    

68.8 

80.9 
82.4 

88.3 
77 

103.8 
71.5 

93.2 

78.4 

88.5 
79 

84.9 
85.6 

85.9 

88.5 

2A    . 

2B  

3A... 

3B       

4A... 

4B  

5V... 

58  

6A... 

6B       1  

7A... 

7B  

8A  »  

SB  

Total  

47,454 

21,009 

20,134 

41,143 

182.5 

1  The  enrollmenVfor  the  term  ended  Dec.  17, 1915,  exclusive  of  8B  was  45,909;  the  attendance  on  Feb.  24 , 
1916,  exclusive  of  1A  was  37,861;  37,861  is  82.5  per  cent  of  45,909. 

The  actual  attendance  on  any  given  day  may  be  expected  to  vary 
considerably  from  enrollment  figures.  Nevertheless,  the  comparison 
is  of  value  in  showing  the  relative  holding  power  of  the  various 
grades.  So  far  as  the  promotions  that  took  place  at  the  middle  of 
the  school  year  in  1915-16  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  two  grades, 
IB  and  4B,  held  much  smaller  proportions  of  the  enrollment  of  pre 
ceding  grades  than  the  system  as  a  whole,  while  grade  5A  held  con 
siderably  more,  and  grade  4A  evidently  retained  more  than  the  usual 
proportion  of  its  own  enrollment  of  the  previous  term,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  preceding  grade. 
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Table  43  presents  the  figures  for  enrollment,  elimination,  promo 
tion,  and  nonpromotion  for  the  five  high  schools  for  the  half  year 
ended  December  17,  1915.  Of  4,252  pupils  reported,  29  left  during 
the  term  to  go  to  private  or  parochial  schools,  99  loft  the  city,  323 
had  been  absent  at  the  end  of  the  term  more  than  three  whole  days 
consecutively.  Of  the  3,801  remaining  in  class  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
545  failed  of  promotion.  More  than  half  of  those  who  dropped  out 


1A 
IB 


4B  71.6 
3B  77.0 


6B 

63 


TOTAL 
7A 


8A 
3A 


78.4 
79.0 


80.9 
62.4 


84.9 
85.6 


85.9 
88.3 


6A  88.5 
SB  38.5 


5A  93.2 
4A  103.8 


FIGURE  31. — Per  cent  of  the  December,  1915,  enrollment  in  preceding  grade  in  attendance  in  each  grade 
on  Feb.  24, 1916.  Grades  IB  and  4B  held  much  smaller  proportions  of  the  enrollment  of  preceding  prades 
than  the  system  as  a  whole,  while  grade  5A  held  considerably  more,  and  grade  4A  evidently  retained  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  its  own  enrollment  of  the  previous  term,  as  well  as  that  of  the  preceding  grade. 

during  the  term  and  more  than  half  of  those  who  were  not  promoted 
were  first-year  pupils. 

TABLE   43. — Enrollment,  elimination,  promotion,  and  nonpromotion,  San  Francisco 
high  schools,  by  years,  for  the  term  August-December,  1915. 


Number  dropoed  during  term  and 

Number  in  class 

not  returning  because  of  — 

at  end  of  term. 

Total 

Num 

enroll 

1 

ber  in 

.  Year  in  high  school. 

ment 

Going  to 

Absent       Total 

class  at 

^ 

for 
term. 

private 
or  paro 
chial 

Left 
the 
city. 

more       dropped 
than  3    i  and  not 
whole       return- 

end  of 
term. 

Pro 
moted. 

Not 
pro 
moted. 

school. 

days.    :     ing. 

1... 

2,007 

17 

57 

180  '            254 

1  753 

1  461 

292 

2  

'   1  201 

3 

26 

98              127 

1  074 

'fi70 

195 

3  

585 

4 

0 

38               48 

557          jo.* 

42 

4  

440 

5 

10 

5               20 

420 

A(U 

16 

Special  

19 

2                  2 

17  i         17 

Total  

4,252 

29 

99 

323              451 

3,801       3,256 

545 
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TABLE  44. — Per  cent  of  elimination  and  nonpromotion,  San  Francisco  high  schools,  by 
years,  for  the  term  August-December,  1915. 


Per  cent  of 

Percent  of 

Per  cent  of 

total  en 

number 

total  en 

Year  in  high  school. 

rollment 
dropped 

in  class 
at  end  of 

rollment 
dropped 

during 

term  not 

and  not 

the  term. 

promoted. 

promoted. 

1                       

12.6 

16.6 

27.2 

2  

10.5 

18.1 

26.8 

3                          

8.2 

7.8 

15.4 

4         

4.5 

3.8 

8.2 

Special                                      

.    10.5 

10.5 

Total  

10.6 

14.3 

23.4 

Table  44  shows  the  per  cent  of  elimination  and  nonpromotion. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  high-school  pupils,  23.4  per  cent,  either 
dropped  out  during  the  term  or  failed  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  The  proportions  are  especially  heavy  in  the  first  and  second 
years — 27.2  and  26.8  per  cent,  respectively. 

SIZE   OF   SECTIONS,    AND   FAILURES,   BY    SUBJECTS. 

Table  45  shows  the  number  of  sections  in  the  five  high  schools  hav 
ing  specified  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  average  number  of  pupils  per 
section,  and  number  of  failures,  by  groups  of  subjects. 
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This  table  necessarily  contains  many  duplications,  since  the  average 
number  of  subjects  taken  by  each  pupil  is  5.9.  The  number  of  sec 
tion-;  hiving  fewer  than  16  pupils  is  sin  ill— only  7.7  per  cent  of  the 
totil.  On  the  other  hand,  390  sections,  or  48.2  per  cent,  report 
enrollment  of  31  pupils  or  more,  and  194  sections,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  sections  (23.9  per  cent),  report  enroll 
ment  of  more  than  40  pupils  each. 

Only  three  groups  of  subjects  average  fewer  than  25  pupils  per 
section — homo  economics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  shopwork.  Four 
groups  of  subjects  average  34  or  more  pupils  per  section— commercial 
subjects,  English  and  composition,  history,  and  mathematics.  The 
average  for  the  "miscellaneous"  group,  61.4,  is  accounted  for  by  two 
large  sections  of  first-year  pupils  in  educational  guidance. 

As  shown  in  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  45,  a  great  variety  of 
conditions  prevails  in  respect  to  the  number  and  per  cent  of  failures 
reported.  Five  sections  of  third  and  fourth  year  home  economics, 


Miscellaneous 
Home  economics 
Shopwork 
Art  &  drawing 
Scienoe 
Moot  drawing 
English  &  oomp  10.3 
KlBtory  10.6 
AVERAGE  10.9 
Modern  lang  IE. 4 
Ancient  lang  1C. 7 
Mathematics  16.3 
Commerolal  17.0 


FIGURE  32.— Per  cent  of  total  enrollment  failing,  by  subjects.  With  respect  to  per  cent  of  failures,  the 
subjects  fall  into  three  well-defined  divisions:  (1)  Four  groups  in  which  the  failures  range  from  1.1  to  3.5 
per  cent;  (2)  six  groups  in  which  the  failures  range  from  9  to  12.7  per  cent;  (3)  two  groups  in  which  the 
failures  range  from  15.3  to  17  per  cent.  Apparently  pupils  find  it  more  than  seven  times  as  difficult  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  courses-in  commercial  subjects  as  in  home  economics  and  nearly  six  times  as 
difficult  as  in  shopwork  courses. 

seven  sections  of  modern  foreign  languages,  and  eight  sections  of 
third  and  fourth  year  shopwork,  with,  a  total  of  515  pupils,  report 
no  failures.  At  the  other  extreme  will  be  noted  59  sections  of  first- 
year  commercial  subjects,  having  a  total  of  2,267  pupils,  which 
report  433  failures,  or  19.1  per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

With  respect  to  per  cent  of  failures,  as  shown  in  Figure  32,  the 
subjects  fall  into  three  well-defined  divisions:  (1)  Four  groups  in 
which  the  failures  range  from  1.1  to  3.5  per  cent — miscellaneous, 
home  economics,  shopwork,  art  and  drawing;  (2)  six  groups  in  which 
the  failures  range  from  9  to  12.7  per  cent— science,  mechanical  draw 
ing,  English  and  composition,  history,  modern  language,  ancient  lan 
guage;  (3)  two  groups  in  which  the  failures  range  from  15.3  to  17 
per  cent. 
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Apparently  pupils  find  it  more  than  seven  times  as  difficult  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  courses  in  commercial  subjects  as  in 
home  economics  and  nearly  six  times  as  difficult  as  in  shopwork 
courses. 

Table  46  and  Figure  33  summarize  the  enrollment  and  failures 
reported,  by  years,  of  the  high-school  course.  Although  more  than 
half  of  all  the  failures  occur  in  the  first  year,  the  per  cent  of  failures 
in  the  second  year,  12.6  per  cent,  is  higher  than  that  in  the  first 
year,  11.6  per  cent. 

TABLE  4li. — Summary  of  enrollment  in  classes,  by  years,  and  failures,  in  San  Francisco 
high  schools,  August- December,  191.5. 


Year  in  high  school. 

Enroll 
ment. 

Failures. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1... 

13,243 
7,277 
3,019 
1,670 
213 

1,539 
916 
250 
81 

11.  ft 
12.  ft 
8.3 
4.9 

2  

3  

4  

Unclassified.. 

Total  

25,422 

2,786 

10.9 

lal  Year  11.6 
Ed  Tear  12.6 
3d  Tear  8.8 
4th  Tear  4.9 

AYEBAGB     10.9 


FIGURE  33. — Per  cent  of  total  enrollment  failing,  by  years.    The  per  cent  of  failures  is  much  higher  in 
the  first  and  second  years  of  high  school  than  in  the  third  and  fourth. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  SPECIAL  GROUPS  OF  CHILDREN. 

Principals  and  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  were 
requested  to  prepare  statements  showing  the  following  facts: 

(1)  Number  of  deaf  children  enrolled  in  school,  i.  e.,  children  so 
deaf  as  to  require  special  attention  or  instruction. 

(2)  Number  of  deaf  children  not  attending  school,  in  the  families 
of  children  enrolled  in  school. 

(3)  Number  of  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

(4)  Number  of  blind  children  not  attending  school,  in  the  families 
of  children  enrolled  in  school. 

(5)  Number  of  crippled  children  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

(6)  Number  of  crippled  children  not  attending  school,  in  the  fam 
ilies  of  children  enrolled  in  school. 

A  summary  of  these  reports  is  presented  in  Table  47. 
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TABLE  47. — Special  groups  of  children. 


Number 
of 
children. 

Number 
of  schools 
reporting. 

Deaf  children  in  school  

»39 

24 

Deaf  children  in  domes  

24 

17 

Blind  children  in  schools  

13 

9 

Blind  children  in  homes  

13 

13 

Crippled  children  in  school  

297 

68 

Crippled  children  in  homes  

92 

49 

Total  deaf  children  reported  

63 

Total  blind  children  reported  

26 

Total  crippled  children  reported  

389 

Grand  total                    

478 

74 

» Exclusive  of  30  deaf  children  enrolled  in  the  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf. 

The  large  numbers  of  children  in  these  groups  and  the  large  num 
ber  of  schools  involved  call  for  special  expert  attention  to  a  degree 
not  now  afforded  in  the  organization  of  the  San  Francisco  schools. 
Further  discussion  of  this  topic  occurs  elsewhere. 

The  survey  commission  had  no  facilities  for  a  detailed  study  of 
the  problem  of  mental  deviates.  This  work  requires  special  tech 
nical  knowledge  and  experience  and  laboratory  and  clinical  equip 
ment.  Such  observations  as  were  possible  indicated  clearly  the 
need  of  special  provision  for  such  study,  as  recommended  elsewhere 
in  this  report. 

THE    TEACHING    STAFF. 

Of  1,104  teachers  and  principals  in  elementary  schools  reporting, 
exclusive  of  special  teachers  (manual  training,  etc.),  only  17  are 
men,  1.5  per  cent.  Of  137  high-school  teachers  and  principals 
reporting,  61  are  men,  44.5  per  cent. 

EXPERIENCE. 

The  teachers  and  principals  were  asked  to  report  on  the  number 
of  years  of  experience  in  teaching  or  supervising,  or  both,  prior  to 
July  15,  1915.  A  summary  of  these  reports,  by  schools,  is  presented 
in  Table  48  and  Figure  34. 

The  average  number  of  years'  experience  for  all  teachers  and  prin 
cipals  is  16.6  for  high  schools  and  18.2  for  elementary  schools. 

There  are  25  elementary  schools  in  which  the  average  number  of 
years  of  experience  of  principals  and  teachers  is  20  or  more  and  8 
schools  in  which  the  average  is  25  years  or  more. 

There  are  only  four  elementary  schools  in  which  the  average 
number  of  years  of  experience  of  principals  and  teachers  is  less 
than  10  years  and  only  18  schools  in  which  the  average  is  less  than 
15  years. 
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TABLE  48.—  Number  of  years  of  experience  in  teaching  or  supervising,  or  both,  prior  to  July  15,  191.5;  teachers  and  principals,  public  elementary'  and 
high  schools,  San  Francisco. 
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Of  136  high-school  teachers  reporting,  only  13  had  had  less  than 
five  years'  experience;  28  had  had  from  20  to  30  years;  and  17  had 
had  30  years  or  more.  The  median  number  of  years  of  experience 
for  the  entire  group  is  between  10  and  14. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF  PUBLIC    SCHOOL   TEACHERS 
BY  YEARS  OF   EXPERIENCE 


100 


50 


0 

YEARS  O 

OF  TO 

EXPER  4- 


S  10  15  20  25  30  35  4-0  45  SO 
TO  TO  TO  TO  TO  TO  TO  TO  TO  TO 
9  14-  19  24-  29  34-  39  44  49  54- 


FIGURE  34. — Of  1, 218 elementary  and  high-school  teachers  and  principals,  only  193  began  teaching  during 
the  5  years  prior  to  July  15, 1915— an  average  of  38.6  teachers  per  year,  or  only  3.1  per  cent  of  the  staff.  Noi-' 
that  507,  or  41.6  per  cent,  have  taught  20  years  or  more;  and  of  these,  236  have  taught  30  years  or  moreT" 

Of  1,082  elementary-school  teachers  reporting,  only  180  had  had 
less  than  five  years'  experience;  243  had  had  from  20  to  30  years; 
and  219  had  had  30  years  or  more. 

Of  the  entire  number,  1,218  elementary  and  high-school  teachers 
and  principals,  only  193  began  teaching  during  the  five  years  prior 
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to  July  15,  1915 — an  average  of  38.6  teachers  per  year,  or  3.1  per 
cent  of  the  staff.  If  this  rate  of  addition  of  new  blood  were  to  con 
tinue,  it  would  mean  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  San  Francsico 
schools  would  be  presided  over  by  a  staff  of  teachers  and  principals, 
most  of  whom  have  had  30  years  or  more  of  teaching  experience; 
that  is,  the  children  would  be  taught  by  teachers  who  had  secured 
their  own  schooling  for  the  most  part  a  full  generation  before  the 
period  represented  by  that  in  which  the  children  are  living. 

That  this  figure  is  not  far  from  the  actual  net  annual  addition  of 
new  teachers  is  disclosed  by  Table  49,  which  is  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  year  1915-16. 

TABLK  49. --Number  of  teachers  leaving  the  system,  and  new  appointments,  San  Francisco, 

191 1-1 S  to  1915-16. 


Number  of  teachers  leaving  the 
system. 
Yean. 

Total 
new  ap 
point 
ments.1 

Net  in 
crease. 

Resigned. 

Died. 

Dropped. 

Total. 

1911-12           .          .                                                            33 

9 
9 
14 
4 
13 

10 
4 
7 
4 
2 

52 
51 
59 
46 
56 

116 
86 
83 
107 
105 

64 
35 
24 
61 
49 

1912-13  38 

1913-14  ".  38 

1914-15.                            .   .              38 

1915-16                                                                                      41 

Total  in  5  years  ../  .   .                188 

49 

27 

264 

497 

233 

A  verage  in  5  years  .                 37.6 

9.8 

5.4 

52.8 

99.4 

46.6 

1  Includes  day  and  evening,  high  and  elementary  schools. 

The  number  of  new  appointments  annually  for  the  past  five  years 
is  only  99.4,  or  7.4  per  cent  of  the  1915  staff  of  1,333;  the  net  increase 
annually  is  only  46.6,  or  3.5  per  cent  of  the  staff. 

EDUCATION   AND   PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION. 

The  facts  concerning  the  amount  and  kind  of  education  reported 
by  principals  and  teachers  are  summarized  in  Table  50. 

Of  138  high-school  teachers  reporting,  70,  or  50.7  per  cent,  have 
had  less  than  four  years  of  high-school  study.  Only  40  report 
attendance  at  normal  schools.  Notwithstanding  the  small  number 
who  are  high-school  graduates,  120,  or  90.6  per  cent,  report  some 
college  or  university  work — the  great  majority  four  years  or  more. 

Of  1,163  elementary-school  teachers  reporting,  15  have  had  no 
schooling  above  elementary-school;  620,  or  53.3  per  cent,  have  had 
less  than  four  years  of  high-school  study;  865,  or  74.4  per  cent,  have 
had  some  normal  school  preparation  (437  have  had  two  years  or 
more);  213,  or  18.3  per  cent,  have  attended  college  or  universities 
(100  have  attended  four  years  or  more). 

The  professional  preparation  of  special  teachers  is  discussed  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  special  subjects. 
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111  Table  50  many  teachers  are  counted  more  than  once.  In  Table 
51,  however,  duplications  are  eliminated.  From  this  table  it  appears 
that,  of  1,333  teachers  reporting,  111  have  had  no  schooling  beyond 
high  school;  of  the  remainder,  338  have  had  no  other  schooling 
except  one  year  or  less  of  normal  school;  9  have  had  only  one  year  or 
less  of  college  or  university;  12  have  had  only  one  year  or  less  of 
other  schooling  (business  college,  etc.). 

TABLE  51. — Number  of  teachers  having  only  minimum  amounts  of  professional  prepara 
tion. 


Preparation  reported. 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  had  only  speci 
fied  amounts  of  preparation. 

Elemen 
tary-school 
teachers. 

High- 
school 
teachers. 

Special 
teachers. 

Total. 

None  beyond  elementary  school  

15 
108 

337 
6 

$ 

1 
2 

1 
2 
4 

1 
1 

17 
111 

338 
9 
12 

None  beyond  high  school     

None  beyond  high  school,  except  1  year  or  less  of  norn^ 
school      .                                          .                          .... 

None  beyond  high  school,  except  1  year  or  less  of  college 
or  university 

1  j 

i 

None  beyond  high  school  except  1  year  or  less  of  other 
school  (business  college,  etc.)  

Total  number  of  teachers  in  classes  enumerated 
above  

474 
1,163 

10 
13S 

3 
33 

4*7 
IjSba 

Total  number  of  teachers  reporting  

SALARIES. 


The  distribution  of  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals,  compiled 
from  the  latest  report  of  the  board  of  education  available  (school 
year  1914-15),  is  shown  in  Table  52. 

TABLE  52. — Number  of  elementary  and  high-school   teachers  and  principals  receiving 
specified  salaries  in  1914-15. 


High  schools. 


Elementary  schools. 


Principals. 

1 
I" 

Teachers.  Principals. 

Teachers. 

$3,600... 

1 
1 
3 
6 
14 
2 
20 
24 
22 
55 
36 
10 
32 
2 
1 
5 
1 
3 
6 
9 
1 
12 
13 
287 

3.300  

3,000. 

2  460 

6 
14 
2 
16 

2  340. 

2  240. 

2,160  

4 
24 

2  040. 

1,800.. 

22 

I 

1,680  

52 

1-1 

1 
21 

1,620. 

1  560  

1,500  

24 

8 
2 

1,464.. 

1,440 

1 

1,404. 

} 

4 

1,380. 

1,360  

1 

2 
6 
2 
1 

12 
13 
287 

1,344. 

1,320..    .    . 

7 

1,300  

1,284  

1  260 

1,224... 
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TABLE  52. — Number  of  elementary  and  high-school  teachers  and  principals  receiving 
specified  salaries  in  1914-15 — Continued. 


Annual  salary. 

High  schools. 

Elementary  schools. 

Total. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

Principals. 

Teachers. 

$1  200. 

6 

107 
217 
5 
5 
5 
6 
24 
18 
15 
18 
30 
1 
1 
11 
1 
42 
13 
19 
135 

113 
217 
5 
6 
5 
6 
24 
18 
15 
18 
30 
1 
1 
11 
1 
42 
13 
19 
130 
1 

164.     ..                                                 

,152  

140.                                                            

1 

104.    .    .                                     

,092  

080.    .                                                        .          .   .. 

,056  

,032  

020.                                                        .              .   .. 

,008  

004  

980...    .                                  ... 

9S4  

9fi6  

960.      ...              .  .              

924  

900  

840..    . 

1 
1 

750  

Total  

5 

128 

83 

1,032 

1,248 

Of  the  128  high-school  teachers  reported,  114,  or  89  per  cent, 
received  salaries  of  $1,500  to  $2,040. 

Of  the  83  elementary-school  principals  reported,  60,  or  72.2  per 
cent,  received  salaries  of  $1,800  or  over;  only  10  received  salaries  of 
less  than  $1,560. 

Of  the  1,032  elementary-school  teachers  reported,  611,  or  59.2  per 
cent,  received  salaries  of  $1,164  to  $1,224;  209,  or  20.2  per  cent, 
received  salaries  of  $960  or  less;  30,  or  2.8  per  cent,  received  salaries 
of  $1,500  or  over. 

The  median  salary  for  high-school  teachers  was  $1,680;  the  median 
salary  for  elementary-school  principals  was  $1,800;  the  median  salary 
for  the  1,248  teachers  and  principals  reported  was  $1,200. 

The  average  salary  of  elementary-school  teachers  in  San  Francisco 
increased  from  $926  in  1903-4  to  $1,124  in  1912-13,  an  increase  of 
21  per  cent.  Table  53  shows  the  corresponding  facts  for  six  other 
cities  of  the  same  population  class.1 

TABLE   53. — Increases  in  average  salaries  of  elementary-school  teachers  between  1903-4 

and  1912-13,  in  7  cities. 


Cities. 

Average 
salary  in 
1903-4. 

Average 
salary  in 
1912-13. 

Per  cent  of 
increase. 

San  Francisco      

$926 

$1  124 

21 

Cincinnati  .'  

726 

949 

31 

Minneapolis  

699 

937 

34 

Newark,  N.  J... 

711 

917 

29 

Milwaukee  

632 

876 

39 

Washington  

637 

798 

25 

New  O  rleans  

479 

655 

37 

1  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1915,  No.  31,  p.  110. 
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In  1912-13  elementary-school  teachers  in  San  Francisco  were  paid 
good  salaries  in  comparison  with  teachers'  salaries  in  other  cities. 

Comparing  the  earnings  of  teachers  with  earnings  in  other  occu 
pations,  however,  the  value  and  importance  of  the  service  rendered 
do  not  appear  to  be  reflected  in  salaries.  Table  54  shows  for  six 
cities-  the  average  yearly  salaries  of  elementary-school  teachers  com 
pared  with  earnings  of  workmen  in  building  trades  in  1913.  Actual 
earnings  of  workmen  are  compared  with  annual  salaries  of  teachers, 
which  are  subject  to  reduction  for  sickness,  absence,  and  other  causes. 
"  Few  cities  pay  teachers  as  much  as  they  do  the  workers  who  build 
the  schoolhouses  in  which  the  teachers  carry  on  their  duties."  * 

TABLE  54. — Average  annual  salaries  of  elementary-school  teachers  compared  with  annual 
earnings  of  workmen  in  building  trades,  in  6  cities,  1913. 3 


San  Fran 
cisco. 

Denver. 

Balti 
more. 

Minne 
apolis. 

Cleve 
land. 

Seattle. 

Plumbers  

$1,540 

$1,054 

$1,  101 

$1,044 

$1,219 

$1,617 

Bricklayers  

1.390 

1,053 

1,057 

1,197 

1,192 

1,174 

Plasterers  

1,309 

1,082 

1,  101 

1,201 

1,132 

1,259 

M  ciders  

1,120 

9(17 

941 

927 

945 

Teachers  

1,124 

692 

092 

937 

791 

1.021 

Painters  

1,081 

779 

707 

921 

1.003 

975 

Carpenters  

904 

9GO 

90S 

1,030 

992 

948 

Machinists  

944 

1,023 

824 

958 

875 

896 

i  Bu.  of  Edu.  Bui.,  1915,  No.  31,  p.  14. 

*  Salaries  for  workmen  are  actual  earnings.    (Bureau  of  Railway  Economics:  "Earnings  and  cost  of 
living  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  East  and  in  the  West";  Washington,  D.  C.,  1914,  Exhibit  No.  39.) 


Chapter  III. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 


The  city  of  San  Francisco  and  the  county  of  San  Francisco  are 
coterminous.  The  same  persons  constitute  the  population  of  both. 
Under  the  school  code  of  the  State  of  California,  San  Francisco  is  a 
city  and  county  school  district  and  is  organized  as  such. 

As  citizens  of  the  county  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  as 
provided  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  elect  quadrennially  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  who,  under  the  State  school  code,  appoints 
such  deputy  superintendents  of  schools  as  may  be  authorized  under 
the  law.  Under  the  provision  of  the  charter  of  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  elected  by  the 
people,  and  the  deputy  superintendents  appointed  by  the  superin 
tendent,  become  the  superintendent  and  deputy  superintendents  of 
schools  of  the  city.  The  charter  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  places  the  schools  of  the  district  under  the  control  and 
management  of  a  board  of  education  of  five  members,  four  members 
appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  county,  and  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  county 
superintendent,  is  a  member  of  the  city  board  on  equal  footing  with 
the  appointive  members. 

Out  of  the  complications,  uncertainties,  and  lack  of  proper  sub 
ordinations  of  this  dual  organization  and  control  come,  directly  or 
indirectly,  many — perhaps  most — of  such  evils  as  may  exist  in  the 
public-school  system  of  San  Francisco.  These  evils  can  not  be 
eradicated,  and  there  is  scant  probability  that  they  will  be  per^ 
manently  lessened  to  any  considerable  degree  until  the  dual  organiza 
tion  and  control  has  been  abolished  by  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  and  the  city  charter. 

INTERNAL   ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  board  is  not  unlike  that  of  boards 
of  education  in  other  cities.  It  has  a  president,  a  vice  president,  and 
a  secretary;  the  treasurer  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  proper  accounting  and  auditing  officials  of  the  city  and  county 
and  the  city  and  county  attorney  are  in  effect,  by  implication  of  the 
charter,  ex  officio  officers  of  the  board.  The  internal  organization 
consists  not  only  of  the  above-named  group  of  officers,  but  also  of 
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certain  standing  committees  appointed  by  the  president,  such  as 
committee  on  schools,  committee  on  supplies,  committee  on  finance. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  certain  special  committees  appointed 
from  time  to  time,  and  other  standing  committees  may  be  created. 

Since  the  board  of  education  follows  the  method  of  transacting 
its  business  largely  through  its  committees,  these  committees  have 
come  to  iill  a  veiy  important  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 
It  appears  also  that  the  chairmen  of  the  several  committees  have 
unusual  powers,  since  they  can  transact  business  directly  with 
supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  in  the  schools,  or  take  the 
initiative  in  recommending  appointments  quite  independent  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  For  example,  under  the  board's  rules, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  supplies  approves  requisitions 
for  supplies  without  reference  to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  schools  appears  to  have  quite  as  mu  h 
to  do  with  the  direction  and  management  of  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  schools  as  the  superintendent  himself.  This  last  described 
situation  has  quite  certainly  come  about  through  the  fact  that  the 
superintendent  himself  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  the  further  fact  of  his  being  assigned  to 
membership  on  the  committee  on  schools.  But  he  is  not  the  chair 
man  of  this  committee. 

This  position  of  the  superintendent  as  a  committee  member  tends 
to  destroy  his  function  as  an  independent  executive  officer  of  the 
board  and  creates  an  unnatural  relation  between  the  board  and  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  should  be  the  board's  executive  officer. 
The  proper  relation  between  the  superintendent  and  the  board  of 
education  is  made  impossible  by  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  of 
schools  is  elected  by  the  people  as  county  superintendent  and  not  by 
the  board  as  city  superintendent;  and  this  impossibility  was  confirmed 
when  the  superintendent  of  schools  was  made  a  member  of  the  board 
by  charter  provision.  The  very  nature  of  a  superintendent's  work 
argues  against  the  policy  of  establishing  such  relationship.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  this'  experiment,  unique  in  city  school  administra 
tion  in  the  United  States,  has  in  practice  proven  itself  an  unwise 
departure  from  the  prevailing  custom. 

HOW    THE    BOARD    TRANSACTS   ITS    BUSINESS. 

The  board  of  education,  as  already  stated,  transacts  its  business 
largely  through  its  committees,  each  committee  having  the  right  to 
take  the  initiative  in  any  matter  which  may  come  directly  before  it, 
and  to  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  board  for  its  immediate 
action  without  such  matter  having  been  previously  presented  to  the 
board.  The  reverse  of  this  procedure  is,  of  course,  often  followed. 
But  even  then  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  practice  seems  to  be 
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to  refer  questions  coming  directly  to  the  board  to  the  proper  com 
mittees  for  their  consideration  and  report  before  action  is  taken. 
The  board  is  therefore  a  committee-working  board. 

It  seems  that  the  board  does  not  follow  the  practice  of  printing 
the  transactions  of  its  meetings  so  as  to  make  the  records  of  its 
official  acts  available  for  distribution  to  its  officers  and  the  heads 
of  departments,  who  ought  to  be  furnished  with  such  information. 
Since  the  board  of  necessity  not  only  transacts  the  routine  business 
of  the  schools  of  the  city  but  officially  approves  and  declares  from 
time  to  time  certain  general  and  specific  policies  which  affect  vitally 
the  work  of  the  schools,  its  official  proceedings  should  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  all  officers  and  heads  of  departments  of  the  school  system 
and  for  the  information  of  the  public.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year 
bound  copies  of  these  proceedings  should  be  furnished  to  board 
members  and  school  officials,  to  be  kept  on  file  for  reference. 

MEMBERS   OF   BOARD    PAID. 

The  appointive  members  of  the  board  are  named  by  the  mayor  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  each  such  member  is  paid  a  salary  of  $3,000 
per  year.  The  ex  officio  member  of  the  board  (the  county  superin 
tendent  of  schools)  draws  no  salary  for  his  services  as  a  board  member 
other  than  that  which  he  receives  as  superintendent  of  schools,  which 
is  $4,000  a  year. 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  San  Francisco  pays  the  members  of  its 
board  of  education  a  salary,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  all  other 
American  cities,  because  the  charter  clearly  intends  that  this  board 
shall  be  considered  not  only  as  the  people's  agency  for  the  general 
administration  and  management  of  the  schools,  as  in  other  cities,  but 
also  as  a  body  of  technical  experts  for  the  performance  of  many 
duties  which  in  other  cities  are  assigned  to  superintendents  of  schools 
and  other  school  executives.  Being  paid  a  salary,  the  members  of 
the  board  are  required  to  give  their  full  time  to  the  duties  of  their 
offices.  Probably  this  unusual  provision  of  the  charter  was  inserted 
as  a  vague  protest  against  the  fact  that  the  board  of  education  has  no 
power  of  control  under  the  State  constitution  and  the  State  school 
laws  of  California  over  the  selection  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  his  deputies. 

SOME    EVILS   OF   THE    DUAL    FORM    OF    CONTROL. 

No  matter  how  the  present  unfortunate  method  of  school  control 
in  San  Francisco  came  about,  the  plan  as  it  works  out  in  practice  is 
unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  Proper  relations  between  the  super 
intendent  of  schools  and  his  staff  of  deputies  on  tne  one  hand  and 
the  board  of  education  on  the  other  hand  is  impossible.  They  can 
hardly  perform  their  official  administrative  acts  without  complica 
tion  and  misunderstanding,  and  without  at  times  running  counter  to 
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each  other  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  The  proper  official 
subordination  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  deputies,  and 
through  them  the  proper  relation  of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the 
board  of  education  as  a  central  body  of  control,  can  not  be  estab 
lished.  Because  of  the  dual  system  of  administration  which  has 
unavoidably  arisen  out  of  constitutional  and  charter  provisions,  the 
entire  supervisory  force  and  teaching  staff  are  constantly  in  uncer 
tainty  as  to  whether  they  should  regard  the  superintendent  and  his 
deputies  or  the  board  of  education  and  its  committees  as  their  imme 
diate  official  superiors.  This  situation  has  affected  the  supervising 
and  teaching  forces  and  the  entire  community  as  well.  It  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  "unrest"  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  school 
system.  San  Francisco  can  not  reasonably  hope  that  its  schools  will 
do  the  work  desired  of  them  until  the  method  of  school  board  control 
has  been  changed. 

The  board  is  nonpartisan,.  or  more  strictly  speaking,  bipartisan. 
The  charter  requires  that  "the  board  shall  never  be  so  constituted  as 
to  contain  more  than  two  members  of  the  same  political  party." 
This  provision,  which  of  course  has  reference  to  the  four  appointive 
members  of  the  board,  is  wise,  and  the  principle  should  be  retained  in 
any  revision  of  law  or  charter  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  func 
tions  of  the  board. 

While  the  board  of  education  of  San  Francisco  has  most  of  the 
powers  usually  granted  boards  of  education,  and  while  it  performs 
many  unusual  functions,  its  powers  are  unfortunately  limited  in  two 
important  respects: 

1 .  The  board  of  education  can  not  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.     The  power  to  levy  taxes  is  delegated  to  the  board  of  super 
visors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  to  which  the  board  of 
education  submits  in  the  month  of  April  of  each  year  an  estimate  of  its 
needs  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

2.  The  board  of  education  can  not  construct  or  repair  schoolhouses. 
This  power  is  delegated  to  the  board  of  public  works,  which,  like  the 
board  of  supervisors,  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  city  government. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  board  of  education  of  San  Francisco 
is  not  an  independent  body.  It  has  neither  full  and  final  power,  nor 
full  and  final  responsibility  in  the  management  and  control  of  the 
public  school  system  and  of  its  business  and  educational  affairs.  The 
board  of  supervisors,  having  full  power  under  the  charter  to  revise 
the  estimates  of  the  board  of  education  before  setting  the  school 
levy,  may  or  may  not  grant  the  amounts  contained  in  the  estimate. 
The  board  of  public  works  may  or  may  not  see  fit  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  build 
ings.  In  either  case  the  power  of  the  board  of  education  to  carry 
out  its  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  school  system  and  for  the 
improvement  of  its  efficiency  depends  on  the  action  of  an  independent 
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coordinate  body  over  which  the  board  of  education  has  no  control. 
The  board  of  education,  therefore,  is  unable  to  formulate  any  definite 
policy  of  education  with  the  certainty  of  being  able  to, put  it  into 
operation:  and  as  a  consequence  it  can  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  sufficiency  or  efficiency  of  the  school  system. 

A  study  of  the  school  system  in  all  parts  of  the  country  shows  that, 
for  efficiency  of  administration  and  for  the  promotion  of  all  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools,  boards  of  education  should  be  given  full 
control  over  the  educational,  business,  and  financial  affairs  of  the 
school  system.  In  other  words,  boards  of  education  should  be  inde 
pendent  of  all  other  branches  of  the  city  government:  and  this 
should  be  the  case  in  San  Francisco.  The  board  of  education  of 
San  Francisco  ought  to  have,  through  its  proper  officers,  full  control 
and  management  not  only  of  all  its  educational  activities  but  of  its 
business  and  financial  affairs  as  well;  it  should  not  only  make  its 
own  budget,  but  it  should  have  power  to  make  the  school  levy:  it 
should  not  only  select  and  purchase  school  sites  but,  under  the 
guidance  of  its  proper  technical  experts,  it  should  plan  and  construct 
schoolhouses  and  make  all  necessary  repairs  to  the  school  plant.  In 
other  words,  the  board  of  education  should  be  given  full  power  to 
control  and  manage,  through  its  proper  officers,  every  detail  con 
nected  with  the  management  of  the  public  school  system.  This  will 
tend  not  only  to  give  the  board  of  education  power — it  will  tend  also 
to  give  it  dignity  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  Finally,  such  a  plan 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  people  to  fix  responsibility  for  efficiency' 
or  inefficiency  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  their  school  affairs. 

PRACTICE    IN    OTHER    CITIES. 

As  already  stated,  each  of  the  appointive  members  of  the  board  of 
education  of  San  Francisco  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
as  is  clearly  shown  in  Table  55,  which  includes  a  majority  of  all  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country: 

TABLE  55. — Practice  of  cities  in  regard  to  paying  members  of  boards  of  education  .l 


Name  of  city. 

Population 
(census 
1910). 

Board  of  education 
paid  or  unpaid. 

NewYork  

4  766  883 

Unpaid 

Chicago  

2  185  283 

Do 

Philadelphia  

1  549  008 

Do 

St.  Louis  

687  029 

Do 

Boston  

670  585 

Do 

Cleveland  

560  663 

Do 

Baltimore  

558  485 

Do 

Pittsburgh  

533  905 

Do 

Detroit  

465  766 

Do 

Buffalo  t  

423,  715 

Do. 

San  Francisco  

416.912 

Paid  $3.000  oer  vear. 

i  Adapted  from  "A  Study  of  the  Salary  Schedule  of  City  School  Systems,"  Research  Bureau,  Public 
Education  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1916. 
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TABLE  55. — Practice  of  cities  in  regard  to  paying  members  of  boards  of  education — Con. 


Name  of  city. 

Population 
(census 
1910). 

Board  of  education 
paid  or  unpaid. 

Milwaukee    

373,857 

Paid  $3  each  meeting; 

Cincinnati       

3fi3,501 

limit,  $100  per  year. 
Unpaid 

Newark  

347,  4(>9 

Do 

New  Orleans      

339,075 

Do. 

Washington  

331,0(19 

Do. 

319  198 

Minneapolis      

301,408 

limit.  $50  per  month. 

Unpaid. 

Jersey  Citv  

2fi7,  779 

Do. 

Kansas  City       

248,381 

Do. 

Seattle  

237,  194 

Do. 

233,650 

Do. 

Providence  

224,326 

Do. 

Louisville  

223,928 

Do. 

Rochester  

218,  149 

Salary  $1,200  per  year 

Denver  

213,3*1 

Unpaid. 

Portland,  Oreg  

207,214 

Do. 

Columbus  

181,511 

Do. 

Toledo              

168,  497 

Do. 

Oakland              .  .                                .             ...         

150,  174 

Paid  $10  per  meeting' 

Birmingham  

132,685 

limit,  $40  per  month. 
Unpaid. 

Memphis         

131,  105 

Paid    $480    per    year; 

Omaha          

124,096 

president    $600    per 
year. 

Unpaid. 

Dayton  

116,577 

PDo 

Nashville  

110.364 

Do. 

Lowell  

106,294 

Do. 

Spokane     

104,  402 

Do. 

Trenton  

9(5,  *15 

Do. 

San  Antonio      

96,(>14 

Do 

Reading        

96,071 

Do. 

Salt  Lake  City  

92.  777 

Paid  $100  per  year. 

Dallas          

92,  104 

Unuaid. 

Lynn  

89,336 

PDo 

Des  Moinos     

86,3t>8 

Do. 

Lawrence  

85,892 

Do. 

Kansas  City,  Kans  

82,331 

Do. 

In  the  above-named  46  American  cities  there  are  39  unpaid  and 
7  paid  boards  of  education.  San  Francisco  pays  the  members  of 
its  board  of  education  each  $3,000  per  year;  Milwaukee  pays  $3 
for  each  meeting,  with  a  limit  of  $100  a  year;  Los  Angeles  pays 
$10  for  each  meeting,  with  a  limit  of  $50  per  month;  Oakland  pays 
$10  for  each  meeting,  with  a  limit  of  $40  per  month;  Salt  Lake 
City  pays  $100  per  year;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  pays  $1,200  per  year; 
and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  pays  $480  to  each  member  and  $600  to  the 
president  of  the  board. 

The  pay  of  board  members  in  each  of  these  seven  cities,  with  the 
exception  of  San  Francisco,  is  evidently  only  nominal.  The  pre 
vailing  custom  and  weight  of  public  opinion  are  overwhelmingly 
against  the  policy  of  paying  real  salaries  to  members  of  boards  of 
education;  nor  do  they  favor  the  paying  of  nominal  salaries  or  fees 
for  attending  meetings.  San  Francisco,  however,  construes  its  pay 
as  a  fixed  salary,  and  in  consequence  requires  that  its  board  members 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 
93815—17 6 
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FUNCTION'    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  it  may  he  clearly  seen  that  the 
complex  administrative  situation  as  it  has  developed  in  San  Fran 
cisco,  and  all  its  attendant  evils,  are  due  in  the  first  place  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  possible  properly  to  harmonize  the  provi*- 
sions  of  the  State  constitution,  the  State  school  code,  and  the  charter 
so  as  to  produce  a  plan  of  unit  control  whereby  the  full  direction 
and  management  of  the  schools  might  be  centralized  in  the  hands  of 
the  board  of  public  education  with  full  power  and  responsibility  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people;  and  in  the  second  place  to  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  those  who  framed  the  city  charter  to  understand  the 
proper  functions  of  a  board  of  education.  But  for  these  difficulties 
and  this  misconception  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  would  most 
probably  now  be  working  under  a  plan  of  unit  control  similar  to 
that  in  vogue  in  the  leading  cities  and  would  have  an  unpaid  board 
with  the  powers  enumerated  on  page  120  of  this  report. 

STEPS    NECESSARY    TO    EFFECT    UNIFIED,    RESPONSIBLE    CONTROL. 

To  make  such  a  plan  possible  it  will  be  necessary— 

(1)  To  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State  so  as  to  relieve  the 
county  of  San  Francisco  of  the  obligation  to  elect  a  county  super 
intendent  of  schools. 

(2)  To  amend  the  charter  of  San  Francisco  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  board  of  education  whose  members 
shall  serve  without  pay;  which  shall  be  independent  of  all  other 
branches  of  the  city  government ;  shall  have  power  to  appoint  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  to  confirm  or  reject  the  superintendent's 
nominations  of  all  deputy  or  assistant  superintendents,  directors  of 
special  departments,  supervisors,  principals,  teachers,  and  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  provided  by  charter  or  by  action 
of  the  board;  and  shall  have  full  control  and  management,  through 
its  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  assistants,  of  all  matters  relating 
to  public-school  affairs  of  the  city,  whether  in  the  educational,  the 
business,  or  the  financial  departments  of  the  school  system. 

(3)  To  amend  the  charter  so  as  to  establish  beyond  question  the 
proper  relation  between  the  board  of  education   and  the  superin 
tendent  of  schools  as  its  technical  expert  and  executive  and  of  the 
board's  employees  under  him. 

After  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  the  revision  of  the  charter 
is  the  one  vital  question  upon  which  the  best  thought  of  those  inter 
ested  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  should  be 
centered.  They  should  make  sure  that  the  revision  is  based  upon 
those  principles  which  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  fundamental  to 
good  school  administration.  Otherwise  the  result  must  be  disap 
pointing. 
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PRINCIPLES    OF    SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION    AM)    MANAGEMENT. 

Probably  no  clearer  or  sounder  statement  of  principles  defining 
the  functions  of  a  board  of  education  and  its  proper  relation  to  its 
technical  experts  has  been  formulated  than  that  made  by  Dr.  Franklin 
Bobbitt,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  under  the  caption,  General 
Organization  and  Management  of  Public  Schools,  in  the  report  of 
the  survey  of  the  schools  of  Denver.  Dr.  Bobbitt  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  best  principles  of  business  management  applicable  to 
a  business  corporation  and  the  principles  that  should  govern  the 
business  management  of  a  school  corporation — that  is,  of  an  incor 
porated  public  school  system — are  the  same.  He  points  out  that 
the  functions  of  a  board  of  education  or  of  school  directors  is  in  every 
way  identical  with  the  functions  of  a  board  of  directors  of  a  business 
corporation;  that  the  principles  of  good  management  in  the  school 
world  are  identical  with  the  principles  of  good  management  in  the 
business  world. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  and  to  impress  this  analogy,  Dr.  Bob 
bitt  has  set  forth  in  parallel  columns  the  principles  of  administration 
which  should  govern  the  two  types  of  corporations — business  and 
education — as  follows: 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ADMINISTRATION  TO  GOVERN  CORPORATIONS. 


Manufacturing  Corporation  Employing 
1,500  People. 


School  Corporation  Employing  1,500 
People. 


The  owners,  called  stockholders,  select 
a  board  of  directors,  whose  function  is 
solely  representative.  Their  only  duty 
is  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  those  whom 
they  represent. 


The  stockholders  are  laymen  with  re 
spect  to  the  specialized  labors  to  be  per 
formed,  and  the  directors  are  also  lay 
men.  Neither  stockholders  nor  directors 
are  familiar  with  the  specialized  tech 
nique  involved  in  the  work.  They  do 
know  the  results  that  they  want,  and 
they  know  there  are  men  familiar  with 
all  the  technical  processes  involved  in 
getting  these  results.  They  employ, 
therefore,  a  trained  and  experienced 
specialist  of  this  character,  the  strong 
est  that  they  can  find,  for  their  executive. 
They  call  him  their  general  manager. 


The  owners,  called  citizens,  select  a 
board  of  education,  whose  function  is 
solely  representative.  Their  only  duty 
is  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  those 
whom  they  represent. 

n. 

The  citizens  are  laymen  with  respect 
to  the  specialized  labors  to  be  performed, 
and  the  members  of  the  board  of  educa 
tion  are  also  laymen.  Neither  citizens 
nor  board  members  are  familiar  with  the 
specialized  technique  involved  in  the 
work.  They  do  know  the  results  that 
they  want  and  they  know  there  are  men 
who  are  familiar  with  all  the  technical 
processes  involved  in  getting  these  re 
sults.  They  employ,  therefore,  a  trained 
and  experienced  specialist  of  this  charac 
ter,  the  strongest  that  they  can  find,  for 
their  executive.  They  call  him  their 
general  superintendent. 
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The  board  of  directors,  after  careful 
consideration  of  '.-onditions  and  possibili 
ties,  and  in  constant  consultation  with 
their  executive,  make  decision  and  an 
nounce  to  their  executive  the  general 
policies  that  they  wish  adhered  to. 

IV. 

The  executive  draws  up  detailed  plans 
for  every  department  of  the  work.    This 
covers  the  general  form  of  organization 
of  the  personnel    to  be  employed  and 
the  series  of  processes  to  be  performed  in 
each  department. 
The  plans  will  show — 
The  number  of  assistant  managers. 
The  duties  of  assistant  managers. 
Special  departmental  heads. 
Specialists  in  technical  processes. 
The  foremen  to  be  employed. 
The  number  and  types  of  workmen . 
The  duties  to  be  assigned  to  each. 
The  series  of  processes  to  be  per 
formed. 

Buildings  needed,  and  the  building 
plans  demanded  by  the  work  and 
the  exact  building  equipment  for 
the  work. 

The  machinery  and  other  equipment 
that  will  exactly  serve  for  the  besf 
type  of  work. 


The  board  of  directors  will  consider 
the  detailed  plans  presented  by  their  ex 
ecutive  to  see  so  far  as  they  can  whether 
the  plans  conform  to  the  general  policies 
adopted.  If  they  do  conform,  they  ap 
prove.  If  they  do  not  conform,  they 
point  out  the  divergencies  and  ask  their 
executive  to  make  amendments  in  his 
plans.  This  process  will  continue  until 
the  detailed  plans  conform  to  general 
policies. 

If  during  this  process  there  is  serious 
disagreement  between  the  board  and 
executive,  the  board  will  call  in  a  com 
petent  consulting  specialist,  whose  com 
petence  can  be  approved  by  their  execu 
tive,  to  advise  with  them. 


m. 

The  board  of  education,  after  careful 
consideration  of  conditions  and  possibili 
ties,  and  in  constant  consultation  with 
their  executive,  make  decision  and  an 
nounce  to  their  executive  the  general 
policies  that  they  wish  adhered  to. 

IV. 

The  executive  draws  up  detailed  plans 
for  every  department  of  the  work.    This 
covers  the  general  form  of  organization 
of  the  personnel  to  be  employed   and  the 
series  of  processes  to  be  performed  in  each 
department. 
The  plans  will  show — 
The   number   of    assistant    superin 
tendents. 

The  duties  of  assistant  superintend 
ents. 

Special  departmental  heads. 
Special  supervisors. 
The  principals  to  be  employed. 
The  number  and  types  of  teachers, 

engineers,  etc. 

The  duties  to  be  assigned  to  each. 
Courses  of  study  and  methods  of  pro 
cedure. 

Buildings  needed,  and  the  building 
plans  demanded  by  the  work,  and 
the  exact  building  equipment  for 
the  work. 

The  text-books,  library,  and  supple 
mentary  books,  supplies,  shop 
equipment,  furniture,  etc.,  that 
will  exactly  serve  for  the  best  type 
of  work. 

v. 

The  board  of  education  will  consider 
the  detailed  plans  presented  by  their  ex 
ecutive  to  see  so  far  as  they  can  whether 
the  plans  conform  to  the  general  policies 
adopted.  If  they  do  conform,  they  ap 
prove.  If  they  do  not  conform,  they 
point  out  the  divergencies  and  ask  their 
executive  to  make  amendments  to  his 
plans.  This  process  will  continue  until 
the  detailed  plans  conform  to  general 
policies. 

If 'during  this  process  there  is  serious 
disagreement  between  board  and  execu 
tive,  the  board  will  call  in  a  competent 
consulting  specialist,  whose  competence 
can  be  approved  by  their  executive,  te 
advise  with  them. 
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The  general  manager  will  nominate 
men  for  his  assistants  and  for  his  major 
departmental  heads.  The  board  may  or 
may  not  'pass  upon  these  nominations 
before  the  men  are  employed.  If  the 
board  is  assured  of  the  competence  of  its 
executive,  it  knows  that  he  can  choose 
these  departmental  heads  with  greater 
assurance  of  good  judgment  than  can  they. 
They  realize  that  they  can  not  even  pass 
rationally  upon  his  nominations  without 
the  aid  of  independent  competent  con 
sulting  specialists.  They  have  placed 
the  responsibility  upon  their  general 
manager  for  results.  They  will  never 
hamper  him  by  refusing  the  men  he  wants 
unless  there  is  incontestable  proof  of  the 
unfitness  of  these  men.  His  recommen 
dation  of  such  men  is  proof  of  his  unfit- 
ness.  The  board  will  therefore  never,  or 
practically  never,  veto  a  nomination 
made  by  their  general  manager.  Always 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  exercise 
such  veto  they  must  consider  whether 
they  do  not  need  a  new  general  manager. 


vn. 

The  general  manager,  in  consultation 
with  his  assistants,  department  heads, 
and  specialists  in  processes,  employs 
foremen  and  workmen. 

The  board  of  directors  does  not  pass  on 
these  nominations.  It  is  a  principle  of 
business  management  that  responsibility 
is  actually  placed  upon  general  manager 
and  department  heads  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  given  full  control  over  all  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  doing  the 
work.  The  qualifications  of  foremen  and 
workmen  constitute  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  of  the  means  that  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  full  control  of  the  overhead 
management,  as  they  are  commissioned 
to  get  results.  Neither  the  stockholders 
nor  the  board  of  directors  care  who  does 
the  work.  Simply  they  want  it  done,  and 
done  well.  It  is  not  a  principle  of  busi 
ness  management  for  the  board  of  direc 
tors  to  approve  the  names  of  the  indi 
vidual  workmen  who  are  to  be  employed. 

They  do  not  consider  even  the  possi 
bility  of  a  veto. 


The  superintendent  will  nominate 
men  for  his  assistants  and  for  his 
major  departmental  heads.  The  board 
will  exercise  its  rights  and  duties  of  ante 
cedent  inspection  of  these  nominations 
before  appointments  are  made.  This  is 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  If  the 
board  is  assured,  however,  of  the  compe 
tence  of  its  executive,  it  knows  that  he 
can  choose  these  departmental  heads 
with  greater  assurance  of  good  judgment 
than  can  they.  They  realize  that  they 
can  not  even  pass  rationally  upon  hi& 
nominations  without  the  aid  of  inde 
pendent  competent  consulting  specialists. 
They  have  placed  the  responsibility  upon 
their  superintendent  for  results.  They 
will  never  hamper  him  by  refusing  the 
men  he  wants  unless  there  is  incontesta 
ble  proof  of  the  unfitness  of  these  men. 
His  recommendation  of  such  men  is 
proof  of  his  unfitness.  The  board  will 
therefore  never,  or  practically  never, 
veto  a  nomination  made  by  their  super 
intendent.  Always  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  such  veto  they  must 
consider  whether  they  do  not  need  a  new 
superintendent. 

vn. 

The  superintendent,  in  consultation 
with  his  assistants,  department  heads, 
and  special  supervisors,  nominates  prin 
cipals,  teachers,  janitors,  engineers,  phy 
sicians,  nurses,  clerks,  etc. 

Again  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
that  no  mistake  is  made,  the  board  exer 
cises  its  antecedent  inspectorial  powers 
and  approves  or  disapproves  all  nomina 
tions  before  appointment  is  made.  The 
board  conforms  to  the  cardinal  principle 
of  business  management  stated  opposite 
by  never  vetoing  a  nomination  made  by  their 
superintendent  unless  there  is  evident  and 
incontestable  proof  of  unfitness  on  the  part 
of  the  one  nominated,  as  approved  by  a  com 
petent  consulting  specialist  called  in  to 
advise  the  board  where  doubts  have  arisen 
as  to  the  competence  of  their  superintendent's 
ability  to  nominate. 

At  the  same  session  they  will  consider  the 
advisability  of  employing  a  stronger  super 
intendent  in  whose  recommendations  they 
can  place  confidence. 
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The  board  of  directors  places  at  the 
disposal  of  their  general  manager  all 
funds  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  work 
as  embodied  in  the  budget  drawn  up  by 
their  executive  on  the  basis  of  the  plans 
of  work  approved  by  the  board.  The 
expenditure  of  the  itemized  funds  of  the 
budget  is  left  to  the  general  manager  and 
his  assistants.  Only  in  matters  of  large 
moment  will  the  board  use  its  privilege 
of  antecedent  inspection  of  budgetary 
expenditures. 

IX. 

The  general  manager  and  his  corps  will 
do  the  work  according  to  the  plans  and 
specifications  approved  by  the  board. 
They  will  operate  and  control  all  the 
means  that  have. been  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  board. 

The  board  will  not  interfere  in  any  of 
the  acts  on  the  part  of  any  members  of 
the  factory  organization. 

x. 

At  stated  intervals  the  board  will 
require  of  its  general  manager  an  account 
of  his  stewardship.  They  will  ask  for 
reports  on  finance,  equipment,  materials 
purchased,  materials  consumed,  mate 
rials  on  hand,  stock  manufactured  and 
sold,  stock  on  hand,  cost  accounting  in 
the  various  departments,  efficiency  re 
ports,  etc. 

The  board  will  examine  these  reports 
and  compare  them  year  after  year;  com 
pare  them  with  similar  reports  of  other 
factories  if  such  are  obtainable,  etc. 

If,  as  judged  by  these  comparisons,  the 
board  is  satisfied  as  to  results,  they  *.  ill 
ask  that  the  work  continue  as  it  has  been 
going.  They  will  not  demand  improve 
ments,  though  they  will  encourage  inven 
tions  and  discoveries  that  look  to  improve 
ment.  With  things  thus  going  well, 
they  will  place  all  possible  power  in  the 
hands  of  their  general  manager,  so  that  he 
can  improve  the  work  if  he  can  find  the 
means. 

When  the  board  finds  shortcomings 
revealed  in  the  reports,  they  will  demand 
explanations  that  explain.  If  satisfac- 


The  board  of  education  places  at  the 
disposal  of  their  superintendent  all  funds 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  as 
embodied  in  the  budget  drawn  up  by 
their  executive  ori  the  basis  of  the  plans 
of  work  approved  by  the  board.  The  ex 
penditure  of  the  itemized  funds  of  the 
budget  is  left  to  the  superintendent  and 
his  assistants.  Only  in  matters  of  large 
moment  will  the  board  use  its  privilege 
of  antecedent  inspection  of  budgetary 
expenditures?. 

IX. 

The  superintendent  and  his  corps  will 
do  the  work  according  to  the  plans  and 
specifications  approved  by  the  board. 
They  will  operate  and  control  all  the 
means  that  have  been  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  board. 

The  board  will  not  interfere  with  any 
of  the  acts  on  the  part  of  any  members  of 
the  school  organization. 


At  stated  intervals  the  board  of  educa 
tion  will  require  of  its  superintendent  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  They  will 
ask  for  reports  on  finance,  equipment, 
materials  purchased,  materials  consumed, 
materials  on  hand,  instructional  results, 
attendance,  promotions,  failures,  gradu 
ates,  cost  accounting  in  the  various  depart 
ments,  efficiency  reports,  etc. 

The  board  will  examine  these  reports 
and  compare  them  year  after  year;  com 
pare  them  school  with  school  and  with 
corresponding  reports  from  other  cities. 

If,  as  judged  by  these  comparisons,  the 
board  is  satisfied  as  to  results,  they  will 
ask  that  the  work  continue  as  it  has  been 
going.  They  will  not  demand  improve 
ments,  though  they  will  encourage  inven 
tions  and  discoveries  that  look  to  improve 
ment.  With  things  thus  going  well,  they 
will  place  all  possible  power  in  the  hands 
of  their  superintendent,  so  that  he  can 
improve  the  work  if  he  can  find  the 
means. 

When  the  board  linds  shortcomings 
revealed  in  the  reports,  they  will  demand 
explanations  that  explain.  If  satisfac- 
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tory,  they  ask  for  recommendations  from 
their  general  manager  as  to  changes 
needed  in  general  policy  or  in  the  details 
of  policy.  They  will  grant  what  is 
needed  if  it  promises  remedy;  they  will 
back  up  his  labors  as  fully  as  they  can, 
and  then  they  will  stand  aside  and  let 
him  bear  the  responsibility  for  results. 

If  he  fails  again,  or  if  his  first  failure  was 
serious,  after  having  been  given  sufficient 
time  and  sufficient  power  for  success,  the 
board  of  directors  will  let  him  go;  and 
they  will  take  on  a  new  general  manager. 

Their  policy  must  be  to  dismiss  the 
weak  man  and  to  hold  on  to  the  strong 
man. 

XI. 

At  stated  times,  or  at  any  time  when 
conditions  appear  to  demand  it,  the  stock 
holders  will  require  of  their  representative 
board  of  directors  an  account  of  their 
stewardship. 

They  will  ask  for  reports  as  to  the  gen 
eral  policies  followed,  the  reason  for  these 
policies  wherever  serious  questions  may 
arise,  and  for  all  inspectorial  reports  of  all 
kinds  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  section. 

This  practice  is  not  universal  yet  in  the 
business  world — not  even  common.  But 
it  is  growing  in  extent  and  frequency,  and 
is  recognized  as  a  necessary  principle  of 
sound  management  when  the  manage 
ment  is  intended  efficiently  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  stockholders. 

If  the  stockholders  approve,  they  will 
sustain  their  board  in  all  of  its  acts.  They 
will  give  it  all  the  support  that  they  can. 

If  the  stockholders  disapprove,  they 
will  ask  for  changes  in  the  matters  disap 
proved.  The  board  will  make  itself  cog 
nizant  of  their  wishes  as  fully  as  possible, 
accept  all  means  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  the  improvement  in  the  work,  and 
inaugurate  the  new  policies  required  or 
make  the  necessary  amendments  to  the 
old. 

If,  after  the  wishes  of  the  stockholders 
are  made  known  to  the  board,  the  latter 
continue  negligent  or  derelict,  or  if  their 
failure  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
stockholders  has  been  serious,  they  will 
be  promptly  relieved  of  their  stewardship 
and  more  faithful  representatives  placed 


tory,  they  ask  for  recommendations  from 
their  superintendent  as  to  changes  needed 
in  general  policy  or  in  the  details  of  pol 
icy.  They  will  grant  what  is  needed  if  it 
promises  remedy;  they  will  back  up  his 
labors  as  fully  as  they  can,  and  then  they 
will  stand  aside  and  let  him  bear  the 
responsibility  for  results. 

If  he  fails  again,  or  if  his  first  failure  was 
serious,  after  having  been  given  sufficient 
time  and  sufficient  power  for  success,  the 
board  of  education  will  let  him  go;  and 
they  will  take  on  a  new  superintendent. 

Their  policy  must  be  to  dismiss  the 
weak  man  and  to  hold  on  to  the  strong 
man. 

XI. 

At  stated  times,  or  at  any  time  when 
conditions  appear1  to  demand  it,  the  citi 
zens  will  require  of  their  representative 
board  of  education  an  account  of  their 
stewardship. 

They  will  ask  for  reports  as  to  the  gen 
eral  policies  followed,  the  reasons  for 
these  policies  wherever  serious  questions 
may  arise,  and  for  all  inspectorial  reports 
of  the  kinds  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
section. 

This  practice  is  not  universal  yet  in 
community  supervision  of  their  boards  of 
school  directors.  It  is  not  even  common. 
But  it  is  growing  in  extent  and  frequency, 
and  is  recognized  as  a  necessary  principle 
of  sound  management  when  the  manage 
ment  is  intended  efficiently  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  citizens. 

If  the  citizens  approve,  they  will  sus 
tain  their  board  in  all  of  its  acts.  They 
will  give  it  all  the  support  that  they  can. 

If  the  citizens  disapprove,  they  will 
ask  for  changes  in  the  matters  disap 
proved.  The  board  will  make  itself  cog 
nizant  of  their  wishes  as  fully  as  possible, 
accept  all  means  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  the  improvement  in  the  work>  and 
inaugurate  the  new  policies  required  or 
make  the  necessary  amendments  to  the 
old. 

If,  after  the  wishes  of  the  citizens 
are  made  known  to  the  board,  the  latter 
continue  negligent  or  derelict,  or  if  their 
failure  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
citizens  has  been  serious,  they  will 
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in  their  stead.  The  policy  of  the  stock-  promptly  be  relieved  of  their  stewardship 
holders  must  be  to  relieve  only  those  who  and  more  faithful  representatives  placed 
prove  negligent  or  unfaithful.  They  in  their  stead.  The  policy  of  the  citizens 
must  not  dispense  with  experience  of  the  mu?t  be  to  relieve  only  those  who  prove 
right  sort.  But  unfaithful  directors  will  negligent  or  unfaithful.  They  must  not 
be  relieved  of  their  responsibilities.  dispense  with  experience  of  the  right  sort. 

They  will  hold  on  to   the  service   of     But  unfaithful  directors  will  be  relieved 
faithful    board    members    to    the    last     of  their  responsibilities, 
extremity.  They  will  hold  on  to  the  services  of 

faithful    board    members    to    the    last 

extremity. 

This  statement  by  Dr.  Bobbitt  will  prove  a  safe  guide  to  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  in  any  revision  which  they  may  undertake  to  make 
of  that  section  of  the  charter  relating  to  the  public  schools. 

ATTITUDE    OF   THE    NATIONAL   EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION. 

The  same  principles  are  embodied  in  the  "Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Relation  between  Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents" 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Kansas  City  in  February 
and  March,  1917. 

The  following  quotations  from  sections  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  of  this 
report  reinforce  Dr.  Bobbitt's  statement  hi  the  report  of  the  Denver 
survey  and  bear  directly  upon  the  situation  in  San  Francisco: 

SECTION  3.  The  representatives  of  the  people  can  not  perform  directly  the  large 
duties  of  carrying  on  the  school  system.  They  must  employ  technically  trained  offi 
cers  to  conduct  the  schools.  To  these  technically  trained  officers  they  must  look  for 
proper  information  on  which  to  base  their  decisions,  and  they  must  be  prepared  to 
intrust  to  those  officers  the  powers  and  responsibilities  which  attach  to  the  daily  con 
duct  of  school  work. 

There  is  little  doubt  on  the  part  of  all  communities  that  technical  training  is  neces 
sary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  schools,  but  the  exact  definition  of  the  sphere  within 
which  technical  training  is  needed  is  not  yet  worked  out  in  most  systems. 

A  series  of  concrete  examples  may  therefore  be  offered  as  illustrating  the  type  of 
duty  which  board  members  can  not  properly  perform.  No  board  member  should 
teach  classes.  No  board  member  should  act  as  principal  of  a  school.  No  board 
member  should  negotiate  with  a  publisher  of  textbooks,  nor  should  pass  on  the  availa 
bility  of  a  given  book  for  use  in  a  school.  No  board  member  should  examine  teachers 
with  a  view  to  determining  their  qualifications  for  appointment.  No  board  member 
should  plan  a  school  building.  No  board  member  should  write  the  course  of  study. 
Even  where  individual  cases  may  arise  in  which  particular  members  of  certain  boards 
would  have  the  ability  to  perform  these  tasks,  it  is  better  that  a  well-established 
division  of  labor  should  be  recognized.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  board  to 
see  that  technical  officers  do  the  work  of  the  system,  but  the  board  should  not  do  this 
work  itself.  It  is  a  public  board,  created  to  see  that  a  certain  piece  of  public  work  is 
done,  not  a  group  of  technical  officers  created  to  do  the  work. 

The  safe  analogy  in  this  case  is  the  analogy  of  the  board  of  directors  in  a  business 
corporation.  No  one  can  imagine  a  director  of  a  railroad  stopping  a  train  and  giving 
the  engineer  and  the  conductor  orders  about  their  duties.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
organize  and  define  the  technical  duties  of  a  school  system  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  broad  duties  which  reside  in  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
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SEC.  6.  The  technical  qfficers.of  the  school  system  will  be  most  harmonious  in  their 
activities  if  they  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  head  or  manager  who  is 
the  executive  head  of  the  system.  This  central  supervisor  should  have  the  responsi 
bilities  and  the  rights  which  will  make  possible  a  compact  organization  of  the  work 
ing  force  in  the  schools. 

SEC.  7.  The  superintendent  must  be  a  man  of  superior  training.  He  must  be  pre 
pared  to  report  plans  of  organization  and  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  results.  He 
should  organize  the  officers  under  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  from  them  in  detail 
an  efficient  type  of  organization,  and  he  should  secure  from  them  adequate  reports  on 
which  to  base  the  statements  which  he  presents  to  the  board. 

SEC.  8.  In  the  performance  of  these  functions  the  superintendent  has  a  right  to  the 
initiative  in  technical  matters.  Specifically,  he  should  have  the  sole  right  to  per 
form  the  following:  (a)  Recommend  all  teachers,  all  officers  of  supervision,  and  all 
janitors  and  clerks;  (6)  work  out  the  course  of  study  with  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
officers  of  instruction ;  (c)  select  textbooks  with  the  same  cooperation ;  (d)  have  a  deter 
mining  voice  in  matters  of  building  and  equipment;  and  (e)  draw  up  the  annual 
budget. 

These  technical  recommendations  should  always  be  reviewed  by  the  board,  and 
the  approval  of  the  board  should  be  a  necessary  step  for  final  enactment.  This  will 
insure  the  careful  preparation  of  reports  and  the  careful  study  of  results.  The  super 
intendent  is  not  to  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  system  apart  from  the  board,  but  he 
should  be  insured  by  definite  forms  of  organization  against  interference  which  will 
defeat  his  plans  and  divide  his  responsibility. 

Public  business  suffers  when  these  technical  matters  are  improperly  handled.  Let 
us  assume  two  cases.  In  the  first  case  the  superintendent  may  be  inefficient,  and  the 
board  or  some  other  active  agency  may  cover  over  his  inefficiency  for  a  time  by  doing 
his  work  for  him.  The  result  will  be  disastrous  in  the  end.  .  It  would  be  better  for 
public  business  to  bring  the  inefficiency  to  the  surface  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
remove  the  officer  who  can  not  conduct  the  system  properly.  In  the  second  case  the 
superintendent  is  efficient,  but  is  hampered  by  lack  of  definition  of  his  functions. 
The  school  system  will  lack  in  unity  of  organization  and  in  harmony  of  internal  opera 
tion.  The  system  will  be  defective  in  so  far  as  it  is  divided  against  itself. 

SEC.  9.  In  the  relations  of  the  board  to  all  officers  of  the  system  it  is  essential  that 
appointment,  reappointment,  dismissal,  and  promotion  be  removed  from  the  inter 
ference  of  petty  influences,  and  that  all  such  transactions  be  based  on  records  which 
are  systematically  organized  and  supervised. 

There  is  no  clearer  indication  of  the  condition  of  a  school  system  than  the  attitude 
of  the  teachers  and  other  officers  to  their  duties  and  to  the  results  which  they  are 
securing.  The  school  system  which  is  well  organized  exhibits  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  all  its  officers.  The  interests  of  the  public  suffer  beyond  measure  when 
appointments  are  the  result  of  illegitimate  personal  influences. 

This  argument  in  support  of  the  underlying  principles  of  proper 
school  control  is  so  convincing  that  no  further  argument  or  elabora 
tion  of  principles  is  needed  here.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  best 
thought  is  rapidly  crystallizing  in  favor  of  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  management  of  city  school  systems.  Practice  is 
following  thought. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
for  improvement  in  the  control  and  conduct  of  their  schools.  The 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
his  deputies,  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  a  large  group  of 
both  professional  and  business  men  and  women  and  a  great  body  of 
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live,  wide-awake  citizens  are  eager  for  the  change.  The  school 
authorities  frankly  admit  that  under  present  conditions  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  conduct  the  schools  successfully  and  happily.  No 
doubt  the  majority  of  the  people  will  welcome  such  thoroughgoing 
reform  as  wiU  be  necessary  for  the  full  application  of  the  best  and 
sanest  methods  of  business  management.  All  must  realize,  however, 
that  no  very  valuable  reforms  can  be  brought  about  until  San  Fran 
cisco  is  relieved  of  the  present  handicap  of  dual  control  and  divided 
authority  produced  by  the  conflicting  laws  under  which  the  school 
system  has  been  organized. 

THE    SUPERINTENDENT    AND    HIS    STAFF. 

The,  teaching  staff  of  San  Francisco,  including  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  the  deputy  superintendents  of  schools,  the  supervisors 
and  directors  of  special  work,  and  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the 
day  and  evening  schools,  numbers  between  1,400  and  1,500.  The 
following  outline  shows  the  general  plan  of  organization: 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 
Deputy  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

Supervisors  or  Directors  of  Special  Subjects. 
Supervisor  of  Drawing. 
Supervisgr  of  Music. 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics. 
Supervisor  of  Manual  Training. 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades. 

Director  of  Physical  Education,  Athletics,  Social  and  Lecture  Centers. 
Principals  and  Teachers. 

Principals  of  Day  High  Schools. 

Vice  Principals. 

Heads  of  Departments. 

High  School  Teachers. 
Principals  of  Evening  High  Schools. 

Heads  of  Technical  and  Commercial  Departments. 

Evening  High  School  Teachers. 
Principals  of  Day  Elementary  Schools. 

Vice  Principals  or  Yard  Assistants. 

Grade  Teachers. 

Kindergarten  Teachers. 

Teachers  Manual  Training  Centers. 

Teachers  Home  Economic  Centers. 

Teachers  Modern  Language  Centers. 
Principals  of  Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

Heads  of  Departments  of  Special  Branches. 

Teachers  of  Evening  Elementary  Schools. 
Principals  (or  Head  Teachers)  of  Special  Schools. 

Teachers  of  Special  Schools. 

THE    SUPERINTENDENT   OP   SCHOOLS. 

As  already  stated,  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  constitutional 
officer  who  is  elected  to  his  position  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  a  term  of  four  years,  the  elec 
tion  taking  place  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  governor,  whose 
term  of  office  is  also  four  years.  The  superintendent  of  schools  is 
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required  to  perform  certain  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  general 
statutes  of  the  State  and,  in  addition  thereto,  other  duties  imposed 
by  the  charter.  Among  the  latter  duties  the  superintendent  of 
schools  is  required  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board 
of  education;  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  board,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  deems  proper;  to  visit  and  examine, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  deputies,  all  the  schools  of  the  city  at  least 
twice  a  year  with  a  view  to  determining  their  standing  and  classifi 
cation;  to  recommend  rules  for  the  promotion,  transfer,  and  grad 
uation  of  pupils;  to  recommend  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and 
supplemental  books;  and  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  such  appara 
tus,  books,  and  classroom  supplies  as  may  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  instruction;  to  report  to  the  board  monthly  upon 
the  standing  of  the  schools  examined  by  him  and  his  deputies;  to 
examine,  in  conjunction  with  his  deputies  (who,  together  with  the 
superintendent,  constitute  a  city  board  of  examination),  all  appli 
cants  for  positions  in  the  public  schools;  to  recommend  the  issuance 
of  certificates  to  those  persons  who  successfully  pass  such  examina 
tion;  and  to  recommend  the  revocation  of  such  certificates  should 
occasion  arise  -under  the  law. 

While  the  superintendent  of  schools,  under  the  law,  has  full  power 
to  appoint  his  deputies,  he  has  no  power  in  the  selection  of  others  of 
the  supervising  and  teaching  staff  except  the  right  to  vote  upon  their 
approval  or  rejection  when  he  is  performing  his  function  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education.  In  practice,  supervisors,  directors,  and 
principals  are,  as  a  rule,  appointed  directly  by  tjie  board,  without 
recommendation  from  the  superintendent  of  schools.  This  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  best  principles  of  school  administration.  If  a  school 
system  is  to  be  properly  administered  by  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  superintendent  must  have  authority  to  take  the  initiative  in  rec 
ommending  not  only  the  members  of  his  immediate  staff,  but  also  all 
supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  whose  work  he  is  to  direct.  No 
appointments  should  be  made  to  any  of  these  positions  except  on  his 
written  recommendation.  In  spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that  super 
visors,  principals,  and  teachers  are  elected  without  the  written  rec 
ommendation  of  the  superintendent,  San  Francisco  is  at  the  present 
safeguarded  against  the  appointment  of  incompetent  teachers  through 
the  pressure  of  social,  political,  and  other  influences.  This  is  effected 
by  a  rule  of  the  board  of  education  that  requires  all  appointments, 
except  in  certain  departments,  to  be  made  in  the  order  of  standing 
from  proper  eligible  lists  which  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his 
board  of  examiners  have  established  under  the  rules  of  the  board. 
The  method  of  setting  up  these  lists  is  similar  to  that  in  vogue  in 
other  American  cities.  The  operation  of  the  plan  as  administered  in 
San  Francisco  appears  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OK  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  commission  the  annual  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  had  not  been  issued  in  printed  form 
since  1913.  At  the  request  of  the  commission  the  superintendent 
submitted  typewritten  copies  of  his  reports  for  the  years  1913-14, 
1914-15,  and  1915-16.  The  latest  of  these  reports,  a  document  of 
approximately  200  pages,  included  a  synopsis  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  superintendent  since  January,  1913,  many  of  which 
coincide  with  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  commission. 

DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Deputy  superintendents  of  schools  are  appointed  to  office  for  a 
period  of  four  years  without  confirmation  by  the  board  of  education. 

There  are  at  present  five  deputy  superintendents.  By  charter 
provision  one  additional  deputy  may  be  appointed  for  each  addi 
tional  8,000  children  in  average  daily  attendance  over  and  above  the 
base  attendance  of  45,000. 

The  charter  provides  that  a  deputy  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
have  had  at  least  10  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  and 
that  he  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  at  least  five  years  preceding  his  appointment  to  office. 
The  requirement  as  to  experience  is  a  very  proper  and  wise  one,  but 
the  requirement  as  to  residence  is  unfortunate  in  that  it  limits  the 
selection  of  deputy  superintendents  to  the  local  field.  It  is  doubtless 
well  to  promote  worthy  principals  to  the  position  of  deputy  super 
intendent  frequently  enough  to  make  this  goal  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
good  work;  yet  it  is  well  to  bring  in  occasionally  for  this  position  men 
and  women  from  other  cities,  and  possibly  from  other  educational 
positions  than  that  of  principal.  This  policy  may  bring  new  ideas 
and  new  ideals  and  new  life  for  the  school  system  at  the  same  time. 
And  it  may  happen  also  that  at  the  time  when  a  deputy  superin 
tendent  is  to  be  appointed  there  may  be  no  principal  in  the  schools 
of  the  city  with  qualifications  needed  for  the  office.  To  aid  him  in 
securing  results,  the  superintendent  of  schools  must  have  on  his  staff 
able  assistants ;  but  he  needs  more  than  this — he  needs  in  these  most 
important  positions  of  leadership  men  and  women  not  only  of  ripe 
scholarship,  superior  personality,  and  high  qualifications  of  leader 
ship,  but  also  of  successful  technical  experience  in  the  particular  line 
of  work  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do.  If  there  are  in  the 
local  system  men  and  women  in  whom  these  qualifications  are  com 
bined,  they  should  be  given  the  preference;  if  not,  then  for  the  good 
of  the  schools  appointments  should  be  made  from  outside  of  the 
city.  The  charter  of  San  Francisco  should  be  amended  as  to  permit 
this  policy. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  deputy  superintendents  to  assist  the  superintend 
ent  in  the  administration  of  the  public-school  system,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  act  as  general  supervisors  of  the  work  of  instruction 
throughout  the  city.  They  visit  schools  and  inspect  classroom  work; 
they  make  suggestions  to  principals  and  teachers  for  the  improve 
ment  of  school  management  and  classroom  instruction;  hold  teachers' 
meetings  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
the  superintendent  assigns  to  each  deputy  a  certain  number  of  schools 
over  which  he  is  to  have  administrative  and  supervisory  charge  for 
that  year.  These  schools  are,  it  appears,  not  grouped  into- districts, 
but  are  scattered  throughout  the  city.  It  seems  quite  certain  that 
the  time  of  deputy  superintendents  may  be  better  conserved  and 
that  they  might  do  their  work  with  greater  economy  of  energy  if  the 
city  were  divided  into  subdivisions  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  go  from  one  building  to  another  in  any  dis 
trict,  and  a  deputy  superintendent  assigned  to  each  district. 

In  addition  to  the  above  duties  each  deputy  superintendent  might 
well  have  assigned  to  him  the  additional  duty  of  supervising  certain 
teachers  of  special  work  carried  on  in  the  schools.  For  this  work  of 
special  supervision  one  ^deputy  superintendent  might  be  assigned  to 
visit  and  inspect  evening  schools,  another  to  visit  and  inspect  high 
schools,  and  still  another  to  have  charge  of  other  work.  This  special 
supervision  of  the  deputy  superintendent  is,  however,  but  incidental 
to  the  general  administrative  and  supervisory  duties  outlined  above. 

Recommendations  for  a  closer  and  more  definite  organization  of 
the  work  of  deputy  superintendents  will  be  offered  later. 


SUPERVISORS   OP   SPECIAL   SUBJECTS. 


Supervisors  of  special  work  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  educa 
tion  without  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools;  and 
further,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  heads  of  departments  look  directly 
to  the  board  of  education  or  the  chairmen  of  its  committees  as  the 
source  from  which  they  should  receive  official  instruction  and  direc 
tion.  In  practice,  it  has  developed  that  the  supervisors,  broadly 
speaking,  do  not  feel  responsible  to  the  superintendent  and  his 
deputies,  and,  what  is  not  less  unfortunate,  many  of  the  principals 
and  teachers  in  the  schools  do  not  consider  themselves  as  officially 
responsible  to  the  supervisors.  As  a  result,  the  directions  of  the 
supervisors  are,  in  many  cases,  not  carried  out  in  the  schools.  This 
unfortunate  situation  can  be  remedied  by  statutory  or  charter 
amendment  or  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule  by  the  board  of  education 
placing  the  heads  of  these  departments  wholly  under  the  official 
control  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
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the  superintendent  and  all  his  deputies  full  power  to  require  work 
of  proper  standards  from  all  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers. 

At  the  present  time  San  Francisco  has  five  supervisors  of  special 
work  and  one  director  of  special  activities,  classified  as  follows: 
One  supervisor  of  drawing,  one  supervisor  of  music,  one  supervisor 
of  home  economics,  one  supervisor  of  manual  training,  one  super 
visor  of  primary  grades,  and  one  director  of  the  following  activities — 
physical  education,  athletics,  and  all  social-center,  community-center, 
and  lecture-center  work.  The  supervisors  neither  have  the  aid  of 
assistants  in  their  departments,  nor  have  they  clerical  help.  Their 
field  is  so  large  and  their  work  so  important  that  these  supervisors 
should  have  both  clerical  help  and  the  help  of  assistant  supervisors. 

The  director  of  physical  training  and  of  the  social-center,  com 
munity-center,  and  lecture-center  activities  gives  only  part  of  his 
tune  to  the  board  of  education,  the  other  portion  of  it  being  given 
to  the  city  government  as  its  director  of  city  playgrounds  and  recre 
ational  activities.  This  division  of  labor  between  the  city  and  the 
school  district  serves  but  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  play 
ground  work  and  all  recreational  activity  under  public  auspices  in 
the  city  are  educational  in  their  intent  and  purpose,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  under  the  full  control  of  the  board  of  education. 

PRINCIPALS    OP   SCHOOLS. 

Principals  of  schools  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  education 
without  recommendation  from  the  superintendent.  However,  under 
the  rules  of  the  board  they  are  required  to  report  both  to  the  board 
of  education  and  to  the  superintendent.  They  are  held  responsible 
as  the  administrative  heaoTs  of  their  respective  schools  and  are 
required  to  instruct  all  their  teachers  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  children  under  their  charge. 
San  Francisco  employs  the  following  classes  of  principals  in  its 
public  schools :  Day  high-school  principals,  evening  high-school  prin 
cipals,  day  elementary-school  principals,  evening  elementary-school 
principals,  and  special-school  principals.  In  the  high  schools  and 
in  the  larger  of  the  elementary  schools  there  are  vice  principals. 
In  the  elementary  schools  the  vice  principals  are  also  called  "yard 
assistants." 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  appointed  to  positions  hi  most 
departments  from  eligible  lists  established  under  the  rules  of  the 
board  of  education.  A  rule  of  the  board  stipulates  that  all  appoint 
ments  and  promotions  shall  be  made  upon  merit. 

EXAMINATION    AND   CERTIFICATION    OF   TEACHERS. 

Under  the  charter  the  superintendent  and  his  deputies  constitute 
a  board  of  examiners  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  all  applicants  for 
certificates  and  prescribe  a  standard  of  proficiency  which  will  entitle 
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the  person  examined  to  receive  a  proper  certificate  in  any  one  of  the 
following-named  classes : 

(a)  High-school  certificate,  valid  for  six  years,  which  shall  authorize  the  holder, 
if  appointed  to  a  position,  to  teach  in  any  primary,  grammar,  or  high -school  grade  in 
San  Francisco. 

(6)  Grammar  grade  city  certificate,  valid  for  six  years,  which  shall  authorize  the 
holder,  if  appointed  to  a  position,  to  teach  in  any  primary  or  grammar  school  in 
San  Francisco. 

(c)  Primary  grade  city  certificate,  valid  for  two  years,  which  shall  authorize  the 
holder,  if  appointed  to  a  position,  to  teach  in  any  primary  school  (that  is,  in  any 
school  composed  of  pupils  classified  in  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  year  grades 
of  the  puMic  schools)  in  San  Francisco. 

(d)  Special  certificate,  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  years,  authorizing  the 
holder,  if  appointed  to  a  position  in  San  Francisco,  to  teach  the  special  su"  ject  named 
in  the  certificate. 

Eligible  lists  are  set  up  by  the  board  of  education  through  the 
means  of  a  competitive  civil-service  examination.  It  is  provided 
that  this  examination  shall  be  both  written  and  oral  upon  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  and  such  other  topics  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  announced  by  the  board.  No  one  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
examination  who  does  not  first  show  a  certificate  from  a  physician 
appointed  by  the  board  stating  that  the  applicant  is  in  both  mental 
and  physical  good  health.  It  is  also  stipulated  that  every  applicant 
must  be  the  holder  of  a  teacher's  certificate  of  a  grade  not  lower 
than  the  grammar  grade  certificate  valid  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  California.  Each  applicant  passing  the  examination  is  entitled  to 
have  his  name  placed  on  the  proper  eligible  list  in  the  order  of  his 
standing,  and  is  held,  subject  to  appointment  to  a  regular  position 
in  the  same  order,  but  final  election  to  a  regular  position  in  the 
schools  can  not  be  made  until  after  satisfactory  probationary  service 
of  two  years. 

Tiie  setting  Up  of  eligible  lists  from  which  appointments  shall  be 
made  is  not  an  absolute  requirement  in  all  departments  of  the  schools. 
For  purposes  of  flexibility  (and  due  no  doubt  also  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  and  the  limit  in  the  supply  of  teachers)  some  of  the  depart 
ments  have  not  yet  been  placed  under  the  eligible  list  rules. 

The  teachers  in  the  several  departments  of  the  public  schools  of 
San  Francisco  are  classified  as  follows:  Day  high-school  teachers; 
evening  high-school  teachers;  day  elementary-school  teachers,  com 
prising  the  following  groups — grade,  kindergarten,  manual- training, 
home-economics,  modern-language  teachers,  and  teachers  of  other 
special  subjects;  evening  elementary-school  teachers;  and  teachers  of 
special  schools,  including  open-air  schools,  schools  for  the  deaf,  schools 
for  tubercular  children,  and  corrective  schools.  It  should  be  noted 
also  in  this  connection  that  San  Francisco  follows  the  plan  of  estab 
lishing  heads  of  departments  in  its  public  day  high  schools,  and 
maintains  heads  of  departments  of  technical  and  commercial  branches 
in  its  evening  schools. 
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RAISING   THE    STANDARDS    OF   THE    SERVICE. 

The  survey  committee  believes  that  in  the  appointment  of  teachers 
to  positions  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  the  board  of  education 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  are  united  in  an  effort  to  secure 
t'.i<>  best  teaching  service  available.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in 
the  raising,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  requirements  set  for  new  ap 
pointments  and  in  the  further  extension  of  the  civil-service  list. 
Through  this  control  at  the  point  of  intake,  the  character  of  the 
teaching  staff  is  strengthened.  There  still  remains,  however,  the 
necessity  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
service  through  the  elimination  of  those  teachers  who,  for  any  cause, 
are  not  rendering  efficient  service  and  can  not  be  made  to  do  so.  To 
remove  such  teachers  from  the  service  is  not  a  pleasant  duty;  yet  it 
is  a  duty  that  should  be  performed  kindly  and  firmly  and  without 
fail.  The  schools  exist  for  the  service  of  the  children  and  the  com 
munity  and  not  for  the  support  of  teachers.  While  in  the  service 
teachers  should  be  helped  and  encouraged  in  every  way  possible,  to 
do  their  best  work  and  to  do  it  happily  and  joyously.  When  they 
no  longer  can  or  will  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  schools  per 
form  fully  their  proper  functions  to  the  children  and  the  community, 
they  should  be  removed  and  their  places  filled  by  those  who  both  can 
and  will.  The  board  of  education  should  have  power  to  remove 
from  service  any  incompetent  teacher  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  without  a  hearing.  For  the  purpose 
of  such  action  and  as  a  protection  to  the  board  and  the  superintend 
ent,  accurate  records  of  the  efficiency  rating  of  the  teachers  should 
be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  Fortunately,  a 
State  retirement  law,  which  allows  any  teacher  who  is  properly  re 
tired  a  retirement  salary  or  pension  of  $500  per  year  for  the  remainder 
of  life,  makes  it  easy  to  retire  from  the  service  most  teachers  who  have 
become  inefficient  through  old  age;  and  the  board  of  education  should 
not  hesitate  to  make  full  use  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  when 
necessary. 

Still  more  important  for  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  schools  and 
for  the  happiness  of  all  who  work  in  them,  whether  as  supervisors,  or 
teachers,  or  pupils,  is  the  constant  improvement  of  the  groat  body  of 
teachers  actually  at  work.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  and  all 
possible  means  should  be  devised  for  inspiring  the  teachers  in  service 
with  tho  highest  ideals  and  for  giving  them  opportunities  for  profes 
sional  growth  and  improvement  and  for  encouraging  them  to  take 
f  ull  advantage  of  these  opportunities.  Such  means  are  not  so  common 
in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  as  they  should  be;  but  the  fine  spirit 
which  the  survey  committee  found  among  the  teachers,  principals, 
and  supervisors,  and  others  connected  with  the  educational  work  of 
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the  schools,  and  the  desire  frequently  expressed  for  more  opportuni 
ties  for  professional  improvement  make  it  quite  certain  that  all  such 
opportunities  would  be  well  used.     The  board  of  education,  the  super 
intendent,  and  his  deputies  should  give  this  matter  constant  a 
thoughtful  attention. 

ORGANIZATION   AND    CLASSIFICATION. 

As  already  noted,  the  educational  activities  of  the  public  schools  of 
San  Francisco  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  board  of 
education  through  a  standing  committee  called  a  "schools  committee," 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  staff  of  deputies,  neither 
body  being  properly  related  to  the  other  under  the  law. 

The  board  of  education  on  the  one  hand  has  certain  definite,  specific 
duties  with  regard  to  the  educational  work  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  under  the  charter;  on  the  other  hand,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  his  staff  of  deputies  are  called  upon  to  do  an  identical 
piece  of  work  in  directing  the  educational  activities  of  the  schools, 
thereby  creating  the  unfortunate  double-headed  plan  of  control 
already  touched  upon  in  this  discussion. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  the  State  school  code  and  under 
the  city  and  county  charter,  the  board  of  education  of  San  Francisco 
has  organized  and  is  maintaining  at  the  present  time  the  following 
classes  and  types  of  schools: 

1.  Kindergarten  schools. 

2.  Day  elementary  schools. 

3.  Evening  elementary  schools. 

4.  Day  high  schools. 

5.  Evening  high  schools. 

6.  School  centers  for  manual  training. 

7.  School  centers  for  work  in  home  economics. 

8.  Special  schools  as  follows: 

(a)  A  deportment  or  corrective  school. 
(6)  Oral  school  for  the  deaf. 

(c)  Open-air  school  for  tubercular  children. 

(d)  Schools  for  mental  deviates. 

This  enumeration  shows  the  extent  to  which  San  Francisco  has 
tried  to  adapt  the  organization  of  the  schools  to  the  varying  needs 
of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  of  the  city.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  direction.  Other  departments  and  other  types  of  schools 
should  be  established  now  and  in  the  near  future.  This  question 
is  treated  more  fully  later  in  this  report. 

MORE    KINDERGARTENS    NEEDED. 

Some  of  the  types  of  schools  named  in  the  above  list  are  not  being 
expanded  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city's  children. 
This   is  notably  true   of    the    kindergarten    department,  which  in 
93815—17 7 
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1913  had  but  66  pupils  enrolled,  575  in  1915,  and  883  in  1916. 
Several  kindergarten  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Free  Kinder 
garten  Association  of  the  city.  In  1916  these  schools  reported  1,760 
children  enrolled.  So  the  schools  are  not  so  much  without  the  influ 
ence  of  the  kindergarten  spirit  in  their  work  as  the  number  of  children 
in  the  public-school  kindergartens  would  indicate.  When,  however, 
the  total  enrollment  of  2,643  children  in  both  public  and  private  kinder 
gartens  in  1916  is  set  over  against  the  enrollment  of  more  than  9,000 
pupils  in  the  first  year  of  the  elementary  grades,  the  fact  is  made  ap 
parent  at  once  that  of  the  children  of  kindergarten  age  not  more  than 
one  in  five  has  the  benefit  of  kindergarten  training  The  board  of 
education  of  San  Francisco  ought  to  make  the  kindergarten  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  schools  and  give  to  all  children  in  the  city  be 
tween  the  ages  of  4  and  6  opportunities  for  two  years  of  training  in  a 
kindergarten  department  properly  articulated  with  primary  grades. 
Through  such  a  policy  the  kindergartens  supported  by  the  various 
organizations  of  the  city  would  gradually  be  absorbed  into  the  public- 
school  system.  The  value  of  kindergarten  training  in  the  life  of  city 
children  and  the  importance  of  kindergarten  instruction  for  young 
children  need  not  be  argued  here.  The  fact  that  there  are  now  en 
rolled  in  the  public-school  kindergartens  of  the  United  States  nearly 
half  a  million  children  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  belief-  of  many 
communities  that  the  value  of  kindergarten  instruction  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  proper  training  of  little  children. 

The  day  elementary  schools  cover  eight  years  of  work,  each  year 
divided  into  an  A  and  a  B  grade.  General  promotions  are  made 
throughout  the  schools  on  the  semi-semester  plan  now  in  use  in  many 
American  cities.  The  departmental  plan  of  instruction  has  been 
introduced  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  grades  in  a  few  of  these 
schools.  The  French  language  is  taught  as  an  elective  in  five  of  the 
elementary  schools;  the  German  language  in  eight;  the  Spanish 
language  in  two ;  the  Italian  language  in  four  of  the  day  elementary 
schools  and  in  one  evening  elementary  school. 

The  offering  of  elective  courses  in  modern  languages  is  made 
mandatory  under  the  State  school  law,  but  the  board  of  education 
has  the  right  to  designate  the  particular  schools  in  which  each  lan 
guage  shall  be  taught.  Such  schools  are  called  "cosmopolitan 
schools,"  in  the  language  of  the  school  code.  These  schools  tell  the 
story  of  California's  cosmopolitan  population;  and  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  population  is  emphasized  in  San  Francisco. 

INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOLS. 

While  the  intermediate  school  is  a  common  type  of  school  in 
the  State  of  California,  San  Francisco  has  but  three,  and  these  three 
are  purposely  maintained  as  elementary  schools  only.  Two  of  these 
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— the  Horace  Mann  School  and  the  Crocker  School — confine  their 
work  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth-year  grades;  the  Hamilton 
Intermediate  School  has  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  year  grades. 
Neither  of  these  schools  is  of  the  type  commonly  known  as  the  junior 
high  schools,  schools  of  which  type  usually  include  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  year  grades,  and  constitute  the  first  three  years  of  a  high 
school  of  six  years  based  on  an  elementary  school  of  six  years.  Indeed, 
the  desirability  of  organizing  the  schools  on  this  plan  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  seriously  considered  by  the  responsible  school  officers 
of  San  Francisco,  although  this  plan  of  organization  has  received  the 
approval  of  students  of  education  and  important  bodies  of  educators, 
including  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa 
tion  Association,  and  has  been  adopted  fully  or  partially  in  many 
cities.  For  convenience,  many  cities  which  have  adopted  the  6-6 
plan  of  organization,  divide  the  upper  six  years  of  the  course  into 
two  groups  of  three  years  each,  calling  the  two  groups  intermediate 
school  and  high  school,  or  junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school. 
Because  of  the  comparative  newness  of  this  plan  of  organization  in 
American  schools,  any  city  of  the  size  of  San  Francisco  will  want  to 
try  the  experiment  of  such  organization  in  a  few  schools  before  adopt 
ing  it  generally.  The  three  intermediate  schools  now  in  operation 
in  San  Francisco  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  beginning  of 
such  an  experiment  by  dropping  the  sixth-year  grade  at  the  Horace 
Mann  and  Crocker  Schools,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  year  grades  at  the 
Hamilton  School,  adding  a  ninth  grade  to  each  school  and  revising 
the  courses  of  study.  It  would  probably  be  wise  to  organize  other 
schools  on  this  plan  at  once.  The  survey  committee  believes  much 
might  be  gained  by  adopting  the  6-6  plan  of  organization  with 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  for  all  the  city,  and  that  the  board 
should  adjust  its  plans  to  this  end  as  rapidly  as  possible  if  the  experi 
ments  here  recommended  prove  satisfactory. 

CONGESTION    IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

One  reason — and  a  very  important  one — why  this  plan  of  organiza 
tion  should  be  carefully  considered  now  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
board  must  provide  relief  in  the  immediate  future  for  the  present 
congestion  in  both  the  high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools,  and 
for  this  purpose  must  reconstruct  and  enlarge  many  old  buildings  or 
erect  new  ones. 

That  the  high  schools  are  much  congested  is  shown  clearly  by 
Table  56  and  figure  35,  which  give  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  high  schools  of  22  cities. 
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TABLE  5(5. — Number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  schools  per  teacher, 
in  San  Francisco  and  in  22  other  cities,  for  the  year  1914-1 


Pupils. 

1.  Salt  Lake  City 11.  3 

2.  Kansas  City 15.  2 

3.  Rochester 16.9 

4.  Los  Angeles 18. 1 

5.  Washington 18.  2 

<>.  Milwaukee 18.  6 

7.  Pittsburgh 18.  6 

8.  St.  Paul 18.7 

9.  Baltimore 19. 1 

10.  St.  Louis 19.  2 

11.  Detroit..  19.6 


Pupils. 

12.  Seattle 19.8 

13.  Omaha 20. 0 

14.  New  Orleans 20.  2 

15.  Cleveland 20.  2 

16.  Cincinnati 20.  5 

17.  Buffalo 22.5 

18.  Indianapolis 22.9 

19.  Jersey  City •. . .  23.  3 

20.  Portland 23.3 

21.  Boston 26. 9 

22.  SAN  FRANCISCO 27.2 

Average,  20. 


This  table  shows  that  in  1914  San  Francisco  had  in  its  high  schools 
an  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher  of  seven  pupils  above  the 
average  of  the  22  cities  named;  11  more  than  the  average  of  the 
first  five;  nearly  twice  as  many  as  Kansas  City;  and  two  and  one- 
half  tunes  as  many  as  Salt  Lake  City.  From  this  the  inference  can 
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FIGURE  35.— Average  dally  attendance  per  teacher  In  high  schools.  Of  the  22  cities,  13  report  average 
attendances  of  18.1  to  20.5  pupils  per  teacher.  Judged  by  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  cities  in  this  list, 
the  numbers  of  pupils  per  teacher  In  Boston  and  San  Francisco  are  excessive. 

safely  be  drawn  that  many  classes  will  reach  from  35  to  40  pupils 
each  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  still  higher  in  enrollment, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  live  enrollment  in  any  school  at  any  time 
is  in  excess  of  the  average  daily  attendance  (see  Table  33).  This 
means  that  San  Francisco  at  present  has  practically  reached  the 
limit  of  congestion  hi  many  of  the  high  schools,  and  that  the  situa 
tion  is  such  as  to  demand  that  a  number  of  new  teachers  be  employed 


i  From  "A  Study  of  the  Salary  Schedule  of  City  School  Systems,"  Research  Bureau,  Public  Education 
Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1916. 
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at  once  and  the  congestion  relieved.  Were  the  enrollment  and 
attendance  in  high  schools  anything  like  as  large  in  proportion  to 
population  as  it  is  in  many  other  cities  (see  Table  15),  and  as  it  should 
become  in  the  near  future  in  San  Francisco,  the  congestion  would  be 
much  greater  still. 

DESIRABILITY   OF   CHANGING   PRESENT    ORGANIZATION. 

These  facts  of  present  congestion  and  probable  increase  in  high- 
school  enrollment  and  the  desirability  of  reorganizing  the  schools  on 
the  6-3-3  plan  should  all  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  build 
ing  program.  The  board  of  education  must,  before  undertaking  any 
new  buildings  for  high  schools  and  for  schools  with  grades  above  the 
first  three  or  four  years,  answer  for  itself  the  following  questions: 

First.  Shall  the  public  schools  of  the  city  continue  their  present 
organization  on  the  8-4  plan,  with  eight  years  of  work  in  the  ele 
mentary  grades  and  four  years  of  work  in  the  high-school  grades? 
Or, 

Second.  Shall  the  city  take  steps  looking  toward  the  gradual 
reorganization  of  its  public  schools  on  the  6-6  plan  or  the  6-3-3  plan, 
with  six  years  in  the  elementary  schools  and  six  years  in  the  high 
schools  divided  into  two  groups  of  three  years  each,  as  already 
described  and  as  recommended  by  the  survey  committee  ? 

If  the  board  of  education  continues  the  8-4  plan  of  organization, 
then,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  it  must  provide  in  the  near 
future  for  at  least  two  additional  four-year  high-school  buildings  to 
relieve  the  present  congestion,  and  to  bring  high-school  facilities 
nearer  the  homes  of  the  children,  and  thereby  amend  to  some  extent 
the  mistake  which  has  been  made  in  locating  all  the  high  schools  in 
the  heart  of  the  city — a  mistake  which  is  no  doubt  responsible  for 
the  comparatively  small  high-school  attendance. 

If  the  board  should  decide  to  adopt  generally  the  6-3-3  plan  of 
organization,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  convert  some  of  the  ele 
mentary  school  buildings  to  the  use  of  intermediate  or  junior  high 
schools,  making  such  changes  in  them  as  may  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose;  and  to  erect  new  buildings  designed  especially  for  this  use. 
These  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  should  be  sy>  distributed 
over  the  city  as  to  put  them  in  easy  reach  of  all  the  children. ' 

The  taking  of  the  ninth-year  (first  year  of  high  school)  pupils  from 
the  present  high  schools  would  relieve  their  congestion  to*  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  possible  to  postpone  the  erection  of  other  senior 
high-school  buildings  for  two,  three,  or  four  years;  certainly,  how 
ever,  not  longer  if  the  high-school  enrollment  increases  as  it  should. 
The  pupils  remaining  in  each  of  these  high  schools  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  year  grades  would  constitute  a  senior  high 
school. 
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REASONS   FOR   REORGANIZATION. 

In  all  cities  in  which  the  6-6  plan  or  the  6-3-3  plan  has  been 
introduced  it  is  claimed  that  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  about  a 
decided  improvement  of  the  courses  of  study  in  all  departments  of 
the  school  system,  and  particularly  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
year  grades,  in  which  the  course  of  study  in  American  schools  gen 
erally  has  been  lacking  in  that  quality  of  vital  interest  which  grips 
and  holds  boys  and  girls  of  the  ages  represented  in  these  grades. 
Many  other  reasons  for  such  a  reorganization  of  the  12  years  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schooling  have  been  given  in  much  detail. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  rehearse  them.  The  following  extract  from 
Commissioner  Claxton's  introduction  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1913  sums  up  briefly  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  reasons : 

1.  For  most  children  the  beginning  of  adolescence,  marking  the  transition  from 
childhood  to  youth,  comes  at  12  or  13.    Most  writers  on  education  have  recognized 
this  and  accepted  it  in  making  their  plans  for  a  school  system.    Bishop  Comenius 
suggested  6  years  for  the  school  of  infancy  or  the  school  of  the  mother's  knee,  6  years 
for  the  vernacular  school,  6  years  for  the  school  of  languages  or  the  high  school,  and 
6  years  for  the  college,  university,  and  professional  schools.     Children  entering  school 
and  attending  regularly  complete  the  work  of  the  first  6  grades  at  12  or  13  years  of  age. 

2.  In  most  of  our  schools  children  make  little  real  progress  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.    There  has  been  much  complaint  that  this  is  a  period  of  marking  time.    This 
is  especially  true  when  the  subject  matter  and  the  methods  of  the  elementary  school 
are  carried  through  these  grades,  and  when  all  the  teachers  are  women. 

3.  Taking  up  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  as  a  part  of  the  high  school  makes  it 
easy  to  begin  departmental  teaching  in  these  grades  and  to  adapt  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  discipline  to  the  changing  demands  of  the  children.    It  also  makes  it 
much  easier  to  begin  work  in  foreign  languages,  constructive  geometry,  history,  litera 
ture,  and  elementary  science  where  they  should  begin.    We  lose  much  by  postpon 
ing  the  study  of  languages  to  the  later  years,  when  children  have  grown  out  of  the 
imitative  period  of  life,  in  which  they  can  most  easily  learn  to  understand,  speak, 
read,  and  write  a  new  language.    This  division  also  makes  it  possible  to  introduce 
vocational  education  two  years  earlier  than  is  now  the  practice,  and  for  many  reasons 
it  is  very  desirable  that  this  should  be  done. 

4.  Progress  made  by  pupils  in  our  high  schools  now  suffers  in  comparison  with  that 
made  by  pupils  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Realschule  of  Germany,  the  lycee  of  France, 
and  the  public  school  of  England,  and  much  of  the  work  of  our  colleges  must  therefore 
be  of  a  very  elementary  kind.    With  the  rearrangement  proposed  here,  boys  and  girls 
at  the  end  of  the  12  years  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  might  have  to  their 
credit  a  much  larger  amount  of  effective  work  in  languages,  mathematics,  science, 
and  other  subjects  than  they  now  have,  and  with  a  little  more  care  in  the  selection  of 
high-school  teachers,      *      *      *      one  or  two  full  years  might  be  gained. 

5.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  children  now  enter  the  high  schools.     In  most  States 
the  compulsory-attendance  period  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the  elementary  school. 
Parents  and  children  are  thereby  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  education  of  the 
elementary  school  is  all  that  ia  needed.     The  break  between  the  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school,  coming  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory-attendance  period,  suggests 
quitting  school  and  makes  it  easy.     If  the  break  came  at  the  end  of  six  years  of  elemen 
tary  school  work,  most  of  the  children  would  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory-attendance 
period  already  have  been  in  high  school  two  years,  doing  high-school  work  in  the 
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high-school  way,  under  high-school  conditions,  with  high-school  teachers,  in  company 
with  those  children  who  would  under  present  conditions  enter  and  go  through  the  high 
school,  and  many  more  children  than  now  enter  the  high  school  at  all  would  remain 
through  the  entire  school-year  period. 

6.  In  the  larger  cities  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  require  more  high-school 
buildings  and  fewer  elementary-school  buildings  than  the  present  plan.    The  larger 
number  of  high-school  buildings  would  bring  the  high  school  closer  to  a  large  part 
of  the  school  population. 

7.  The  division  of  the  six  years  of  high  school  into  two  sections  of  three  years  each 
would  make  a  second  differentiation  and  readjustment  of  work  possible  and  easy. 

Keorganization  on  this  plan  necessarily  involves  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  reorganization  of  the  courses  of  study  in  both  elemen 
tary  and  high  schools. 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  five  day  high  schools  in  San  Francisco  four  are  coeducational; 
one  admits  girls  only.  They  are  the  Girls'  High  School,  the  Lowell 
High  School,  the  Mission  High  School,  the  Polytechnic  High  School, 
and  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 

The  Girls'  High  School,  the  Lowell  High  School,  and  the  Mission 
High  School  are  modified  academic  schools,  in  which  special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  academic  courses.  The  Polytechnic  High  School 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  school  offering  Courses  in  a  variety  of 
technical  arts.  The  High  School  of  Commerce,  like  the  Polytechnic, 
is  a  specialized  high  school  placing  strong  emphasis  upon  its  business 
courses. 

When  these  schools  were  first  established  it  was  evidently  intended 
that  each  should  be  limited  to  its  own  special  field.  But  the  schools 
of  each  type  have  been  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  field  of  work 
covered  by  schools  of  other  types  until  neither  of  them  is  now  purely 
academic,  purely  technical,  or  purely  commercial.  The  tendency  of 
each  school  has  been  to  extend  its  courses  so  as  to  make  it  cover  a 
broader  field  of  work  than  it  was  intended  it  should  cover  when  the 
plan  of  special  high  schools  was  first  agreed  upon.  This  tendency 
should  be  encouraged  to  the  end  that  each  high  school  may  ultimately 
be  made  a  general-course  high  school,  offering  to  its  pupils  a  full  com 
plement  of  academic,  commercial,  and  technical  courses.  The  same 
policy  sjiould  to  some  extent  apply  to  the  intermediate  or  junior  high 
schools  when  they  are  formed,  and  practical  courses  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  floriculture  should  be  offered  in  both  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  While  the  present  plan  of  organization  continues, 
prevocational  courses  should  be  offered  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

San  Francisco  maintains  both  evening  elementary  schools  and 
evening  high  schools.  The  school  year  for  evening  schools  and  day 
schools  is  the  same.  One  corps  of  teachers  is  employed  for  the  day 
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schools  and  another  for  the  evening  schools.  In  these  last  two 
respects  San  Francisco  differs  from  most  American  cities.  While 
teachers  in  the  day  schools  are  not  permitted  to  teach  in  the  evening 
schools  and  the  corps  of  evening-school  teachers  is  therefore  entirely 
different  from  the  corps  of  day-school  teachers,  there  is  no  director  of 
evening  schools  and  no  distinct  group  of  evening-school  supervisors. 
Certain  of  the  deputy  superintendents  are  detailed  to  visit  the  evening 
schools  and  to  inspect  their  work,  but  it  is  impossible  to  require  the 
day-school  staff  of  supervisors  and  deputy  superintendents  to  super 
vise  both  the  day  and  evening  school  activities  and  at  the  same  time 
do  equally  satisfactory  work  in  both  arms  of  the  service.  As  a  result, 
the  supervision  of  the  evening  schools  appears  to  be  inadequate  and 
the  schools  are  not  well  organized.  Other  cities  have  met  this  situa 
tion  by  appointing  directors  of  evening  schools,  who  are  required  to 
give  their  full  time  to  the  work  of  directing  and  supervising  this 
important  department  of  their  public-school  system. 

San  Francisco  ought  to  appoint  such  a  director  of  evening  schools, 
or,  hi  the  absence  of  such  appointment,  place  the  work  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  one  of  its  deputy  superintendents  and 
require  him  to  give  his  full  time  to  evening  school  work.  (For  a  fuller 
treatment  of  evening  schools  and  their  relation  to  the  education  of 
immigrants  see  Chapter  XV.) 

THE   MANUAL   ARTS. 

Instruction  in  manual  training  for  boys  and  in  cooking  for  girls  is 
given  in  some  of  the  larger  schools,  especially  in  the  intermediate 
schools,  for  the  pupils  of  those  schools.  For  pupils  in  the  other 
schools  work  in  these  subjects  is  located  in  certain  school  buildings 
called  "centers,"  to  which  pupils  come  for  this  work,  which  is  given 
by  special  teachers  of  these  subjects.  Instruction  in  these  subjects 
is  given  in  one  way  or  the  other  to  practically  all  boys  and  girls  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  year  grades.  Sewing,  when  given  at  all,  is 
taught  by  special  arrangement  and  mostly  by  pupil  teachers  from 
the  Lux  School.  The  work  in  manual  training  is  under  the  direction 
of  a,  supervisor  of  manual  training,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the 
management  and  supervision  of  his  department.  The  work  in  home 
economics  is  likewise  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor  of  home 
economics,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  manage 
ment  of  her  department.  Both  these  departments  need  to  be  better 
organized  and  more  fully  supervised,  and  their  work  should  be 
extended  down  into  the  lower  grades  until  all  pupils  in  the  ele 
mentary  schools  shall  have  some  form  of  hand  work.  (For  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the^work  of  these  departments  see  Chapters  XII  and 
XIII.) 
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SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  remaining  types  of  schools  which  have  not  yet  been  discussed 
come  under  the  classification  of  special  schools,  of  which  San  Fran 
cisco  has  four,  as  follows : 

(1)  A  Deportment  School  (to  use  the  language  of  the  charter),  called 
the  Ethan  Allen  School. — This  is  a  corrective  or  parental  school  of 
high  class;  the  work  being  done  therein  is  a  credit  to  the  board  of 
education,  the  school  officials,  and  to  the  principals  and  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  school.     Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  set  up  other 
schools  of  this  type  in  San  Francisco,  the  city  will  be  fortunate,  in 
deed,  if  it  can  duplicate  the  splendid  work  now  being  done  in  the 
Ethan  Allen  School,  and  above  all  duplicate  the  fine  spirit  which  now 
pervades  that  school. 

(2)  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf. — San  Francisco  is  likewise  fortunate 
in  the  excellence  of  the  work  now  being  carried  on  in  her  Oral  School 
for  the  Deaf.     The  work  being  done  in  this  type  of  oral  instruction 
at  the  Golden  Gate  School  is  of  a  superior  order. 

(3)  Open-air  schools  for  tubercular  children. — San  Francisco  has 
made  a  beginning  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  tubercular  chil 
dren,  and  as  far  as  it  has  gone  the  city  has  done  well.     But  San 
Francisco's  health  statistics  show  that  there  should  be  more  of  these 
schools  established  in  order  that  all  children  tubercularly  inclined 
shall  be  properly  segregated  in  open-air  schools,  where  they  can  be 
given  proper  care  and  attention  under  medical  supervision.     On 
account  of  the  mild  climate  San  Francisco  could  easily  establish  a 
large  number  of  open-air  schools  for  anemic  children  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  fresh-air  rooms  in  every  school  building  in  the  city. 
The  buildings  in  which  the  schools  for  tubercular  children  are  housed 
are  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  both  their  location  and  their  sur 
roundings.     This  is  a  matter  which  should  receive  the  serious  atten 
tion  of  the  school  officials  in  cooperation  with  the  health  authorities 
of  the  city. 

(4)  Schools  for  mental  deviates. — San  Francisco  has  just  begun  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  this  type.     The  city  has  been  fortunate 
in  obtaining  at  the  very  beginning  good  teachers,  specially  prepared 
for  this  work,  and  the  work  of  these  schools  is  being  conducted  along 
proper  lines.     The  segregation  of  the   deviates  into   these  special 
schools  is  accomplished  under  the  able  guidance  of  a  member  of  the 
medical  staff  of  one  of  the  leading  hospitals  in  the  city,  who  is  espe 
cially  interested  in  this  type  of  humane  education. 

SPECIAL    SUPERVISORS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  types  of  schools,  San  Francisco  has  in  her 
school  organization  the  following  departments  of  special  work: 
(1)  Drawing.  (2)  Music.  (3)  Home  economics.  (4)  Manual  train- 
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ing.  (5)  Primary  grades.  (6)  Physical  education,  athletics,  social 
and  lecture  centers. 

Each  of  these  departments  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  single 
supervisor  or  director,  whose  duty  it  is  to  manage,  control,  and  super 
vise  the  work  in  his  department.  But  notwithstanding  this  assign 
ment  to  work,  it  was  apparent  to  all  members  of  the  survey  staff 
that  the  supervisors  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  restrained  from 
accomplishing  their  best  work  because  of  the  limitations  placed  upon 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  Among  these  limitations  are  the  following: 

First.  Under  the  dual  plan  of  school  control  in  San  Francisco  the 
supervisors  do  not  have  full  power  to  require  good  work.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  some  of  the  supervisors  take  their  instructions  from 
the  superintendent  and  his  staff  of  deputies,  while  others  look  directly 
to  the  board  of  education  or  the  chairmen  of  its  committees  for 
official  direction.  What  is  true  of  the  supervisors  is  likewise  true  of 
the  principals  who,  in  many  instances,  look  directly  to  the  members 
of  the  board  as  their  immediate  official  superiors.  It  will  be  seen 
from  all  this  that  as  a  result  of  this  confusion  of  authority  the  work 
of  the  supervisors  and  directors  of  special  subjects  is  made  to  suffer 
in  the  schools  as  a  whole.  Now,  to  be  effective  in  his  work,  a  super 
vising  principal  not  only  must  have  special  ability  along  his  partic 
ular  line,  and  those  personal  qualities  of  head  and  heart  so  essential 
to  good  leadership,  but  he  must  have,  in  addition  thereto,  full 
authority  and  full  power  to  enforce  his  requirement  for  good  work 
upon  those  whom  he  is  employed  to  direct.  This  principle  is  funda 
mental  in  proper  supervision,  and  unless  it  be  recognized  by  the 
board  and  the  superintendent,  by  principals  and  teachers,  no  super 
visor  can  do  his  work  happily  or  well. 

Second.  While  the  right  of  a  supervisor  to  direct  his  special  work 
in  the  elementary  schools  is  generally  conceded  in  San  Francisco, 
still  his  right  to  direct  such  work  in  the  high-school  department  has 
not  been  recognized.  It  was  apparent  to  members  of  the  survey 
staff  that  some  of  the  supervisors  are  so  uncertain  as  to  then*  author 
ity  on  this  point  that  they  have  failed  to  assume  that  the  high-school 
department  is  a  necessary  and  important  part  of  their  supervisory 
field;  indeed  some  of  the  supervisors  have  been  discouraged  from  so 
assuming.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  in  large  part  to  a  spirit  of 
aloofness  which  pervades  the  high  schools  themselves.  This  con 
dition,  however,  is  not  so  serious  an  obstacle  that  it  can  not  be 
immediately  removed  through  an  official  order  assigning  to  both 
elementary  and  high  school  departments  all  supervisors  whose 
special  work  touches  these  two  departments.  This  spirit  of  aloof 
ness,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  peculiar  to  San  Francisco  alone; 
it  grows  up  unconsciously  in  every  school  system  in  the  country 
unless  it  is  constantly  watched  and  counteracted  by  those  in  authority. 
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Third.  A  third  reason  why  a  supervisor  can  not  do  his  most 
satisfactory  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco  field  is  too 
large  a  field  for  a  single  supervisor  in  any  one  department  to  hope 
to  give  definite  and  close  supervision  to  all  the  work  of  that  depart 
ment.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  his  supervision  is  obliged 
to  be  general  in  its  character.  This  means  that  that  type  of  intensive 
work  on  the  part  of  a  supervisor  which  is  so  essential  to  successful 
supervision  is  practically  unknown  in  San  Francisco.  This  situa 
tion,  however,  can  be  remedied  by  assigning  to  each  supervisor  a 
staff  of  field  assistants  to  aid  him  in  his  work  and  at  the  same  time 
assigning  to  him  an  office  clerk  to  relieve  him  of  all  the  details  of 
clerical  work. 

NEED   OF   MORE    SUPERVISION. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  in  this  connection  that  San  Francisco, 
when  taken  in  comparison  with  other  cities,  is  undersupervised.  In 
1914  the  city  spent  but  29  cents  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
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FIGUBE  36.— Per  capita  cost  of  supervision  of  special  subjects. 

for  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  supervision  of  special  subjects  in 
its  schools.  In  that  same  year  the  following  cities  spent  the  amounts 
set  opposite  their  names,  as  indicated  in  Table  57.  See  also  Figure  36. 

TABLE  57. — Per  capita  cost  of  supervision  of  special  subjects.1 


1.  Rochester.  ...................  $1.  64 

2.  Indianapolis  ............  ..  .....     1.  59 

3.  Pittsburgh  ....................     1.52 

4.  Salt  Lake  City  ................     1.45 

5.  Portland  ......................     1.26 

6.  Los  Angeles  .................     1.  21 


7.  Boston 

8.  St.  Louis 

9.  Omaha 

10.  Washington 


88 
85 
84 
78 
11.  Detroit...  .  74 


12.  Buffalo $0.  65 

13.  Cleveland 59 

14.  Kansas  City 58 

Tib.  Jersey  City 46 


16.  Seattle. 

17.  St.  Paul 

18.  Milwaukee 

19.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

20.  New  Orleans 

21.  Baltimore 

Average,  $0.80. 


43 
,42 
32 
29 
21 
14 


1  See  footnote,  p.  80. 
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In  view  of  this  comparison  San  Francisco  ought  not  to  hesitate 
to  increase  the  number  of  its  special  departments  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assign  field  assistants  and  clerical  helpers  to  the  heads  of  all 
departments  created  by  the  board.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
following  new  special  departments  be  created  in  addition  to  those 
already  established. 

(a)  A  Department  of  Evening  Schools  and  School  Extension  Work  to  include 
the  following:  Evening  schools;  social,  civic,  community,  and  lecture  centers;  day 
schools  for  adults;  and  vacation  schools. 

(6)  A  Department  of  School  Gardens  and  Nature  Study  and  City  Beautifi cation  to 
include  supervision  of  the  following:  Instruction  in  school  gardening;  instruction  in 
nature;  agriculture. 

(c)  A  Department  of  Attendance  to  have  charge  of  the  following:  Compulsory 
attendance;  the  issuance  of  child-labor  certificates;  the  taking  of  the  school  census; 
the  parental  schools;  and  the  juvenile-court  schools. 

(d)  A  Department  of  Writing  to  have  charge  of  the  supervision  of  the  subject  of 
penmanship  in  both  the  high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools. 

In  the  event  of  the  above-named  new  departments  being  created, 
a  reorganization  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  the  present  depart 
ments  would  be  necessary,  and  some  of  the  duties  now  being  per 
formed  by  certain  departments  would  need  to  be  transferred  to 
other  departments.  And,  too,  some  of  the  existing  departments 
would  need  to  be  so  expanded  as  to  make  them  cover  a  broader 
field  of  work  than  they  are  now  covering.  In  the  recommendations 
set  forth  below  is  indicated  the  number  of  new  employees  which  the 
survey  committee  believes  should  be  assigned  to  each  department 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  done  efficiently  and  economically. 
It  is  unwise  economy,  if  not  the  very  highest  extravagance  itself,  to 
organize  a  department  and  then  fail  to  equip  it  with  sufficient  help 
to  enable  it  to  obtain  the  full  results  for  which  it  was  organized.  It 
is  not  expected  that  all  these  additional  employees  should  be  ap 
pointed  at  once,  but  rather  that  they  will  be  appointed  from  time 
to  time  as  these  departments  under  the  direction  of  the  superin 
tendent  of  schools,  following  the  wise  policy  of  the  board  of  educa 
tion,  may  be  so  developed  and  strengthened  as  to  enable  them  to 
do  their  proper  work  and  to  justify  their  establishment  and  the 
better  organization  and  further  direction  and  supervision  recom 
mended. 

It  is  further  suggested  in  this  connection  that  the  heads  of  the 
several  departments  of  special  work  shall  hereafter  be  called  "Direc 
tors  of  Special  Work,"  instead  of  supervisors;  that  there  shall  be 
assigned  to  each  department  a  certain  designated  number  of  assist 
ants  to  the  director,  who  might  be  called  "Supervisor,"  and  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  the  director  hi  the  fieldwork  of  the  depart 
ment;  and,  lastly,  that  stenographer-clerks  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
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office  of  each  director  in  order  that  the  director  shall  be  relieved  of 
all  clerical  work  and  have  his  time  saved  for  the  more  important 
constructive  work  of  his  department. 

REORGANIZATION   OF    SPECIAL   DEPARTMENTS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  offered  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  departments  of  special  work.  The  staff  suggested  is  in  each 
case  such  as  the  survey  committee  believes  to  be  necessary  for  the 
full  efficiency  of  the  department,  with  an  attendance  in  the  schools 
not  much  larger  than  the  attendance  now  is. 

First:  That  the  department  of  drawing  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  "Department  of  Art  Education,"  the  staff  of  this  department 
to  consist  of  the  following:  One  director  of  art  education,  five  super 
visors,  one  clerk. 

Second:  That  the  department  of  music  shall  continue  under  its 
present  title,  the  staff  of  the  department  to  consist  of  the  following: 
One  director  of  musical  education,  five  supervisors,  one  clerk. 

Third:  That  the  department  of  home  economics  shall  hereafter  be 
called  the  "Department  of  Home  Economics  and  Vocational  Sub 
jects  for  Girls,"  the  staff  of  the  department  to  consist  of  the  following: 
One  director  of  home  economics  and  vocational  subjects  for  girls, 
four  supervisors,  one  clerk. 

Fourth:  That  the  department  of  manual  training  shall  hereafter 
be  called  the  "Department  of  Manual  Arts  and  Vocational  Subjects 
for  Boys,"  the  staff  of  the  department  to  consist  of  the  following: 
One  director  of  manual  arts  and  vocational  subjects  for  boys,  two 
supervisors  of  vocational  education,  one  field  worker  in  vocational 
guidance,  one  placement-secretary  in  vocational  guidance,  one 
clerk. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  if  San  Fran 
cisco  wishes  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  enactment  of  the 
law  for  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education,  the  so-called  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  board  of  education  to  enlarge 
the  work  of  the  two  departments  of  home  economics  and  vocational 
subjects  for  girls  and  of  manual  arts  and  vocational  subjects  for 
boys,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Fifth:  That  the  department  of  primary  grades  shall  hereafter  be 
called  the  "Department  of  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Instruction;" 
the  staff  of  the  department  to  consist  of  the  following;  one  director 
of  primary  and  kindergarten  instruction ;  two  supervisors  of  primary 
instruction;  one  supervisor  of  kindergarten  instruction;  one  clerk. 

Sixth:  That  the  department  of  physical  education,  athletics, 
social  and  lecture  centers  shall  hereafter  be  called  the  "Department 
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of  Health;"  that  all  work  connected  with  social  and  lecture  centers 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  department  of  evening  schools  and  school 
extension  work;  and  that  the  function  of  the  department  of  health 
shall  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  supervision  of  the  following: 

(a)  Supervision  of  physical  training  and  athletics  in  the  high  schools. 

(6)  Supervision  of  physical  training  and  athletics  in  the  elementary  schools. 

(c)  Supervision  of  physical  training  and  athletics  in  the  evening  schools. 

(d)  Supervision  of  play  grounds  and  recreational  activities  in  all  classes  and  types 
of  schools,  and  in  the  city  as  well. 

(«)  Supervision  of  schools  for  mental  deviates. 

(/)  Supervision  of  open-air  schools;  fresh-air  schools;  and  schools  for  tubercular 
children. 

(g)  Supervision  of  schools  for  deaf,  blind,  and  crippled  children. 

(h)  Supervision  of  medical  inspection  and  medical  examination  of  children  in  at 
tendance  upon  the  public  schools. 

(t)  Supervision  of  school  nurses. 

(j)  Supervision  of  school  clinics,  such  as  dental,  psychological,  eye,  tuberculosis. 

(i)  Supervision  of  sanitation  of  school  grounds  and  school  buildings,  and  of  lighting. 

(I)  Supervision  of  the  health  of  teachers. 

(m)  Supervision  of  the  health  of  janitors  and  others  employees. 

This  is  a  full  program,  but  it  is  none  too  full  for  San  Francisco  to 
include  in  its  department  of  health,  a  department  whose  work  should 
be  of  such  vital  concern  to  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of 
the  children  of  San  Francisco  as  to  demand  that  no  expense  be  spared 
in  making  it  a  strong  and  powerful  agency  in  the  proper  health 
training  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools.  Such  organization 
of  this  department  will  make  it  necessary  to  transfer  the  control 
of  the  city  playgrounds  to  the  board  of  education,  where  it  properly 
belongs,  and  to  amend  the  charter  so  that  the  board  of  education 
may  appoint  its  own  school  nurses  and  its  own  medical  inspectors. 
The  board  of  education  now  has  the  right  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  school  clinics  called  for  in  the  above  outline. 

To  do  the  work  of  such  a  department  properly,  the  board  would 
need  to  include  on  the  staff  of  the  department  of  school  health  the 
following:  One  director  of  school  health;  one  supervisor  of  physical 
training  and  athletics  to  have  charge  of  the  health  training  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  high  schools,  in  each  of  which  there  should  be 
employed  one  male  instructor  for  the  boys  and  one  female  instructor 
for  the  girls;  six  supervisors  of  physical  training  and  athletics  in 
the  elementary  schools;  one  supervisor  of  play  grounds;  10  full- 
time  school  physicians  to  have  charge  of  the  medical  inspection 
and  medical  examination  of  all  children  in  the  public  schools;  20 
full-time  school  nurses  to  do  the  follow-up  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  school  physicians;  a  chief  for  each  clinic;  one  clerk. 

The  director  of  school  health  should  be  a  physician  of  experience, 
of  recognized  skill  and  standing  in  his  profession,  and  a  man  possess 
ing  those  sympathetic  qualities  of  head  and  heart  necessary  for  a 
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position  which  has  to  do  so  largely  with  the  health  of  little  children 
and  of  the  youth  of  the  community. 

Seventh:  That  a  department  of  evening  schools  and  school  exten 
sion  work  shall  be  established  to  have  charge  of  the  supervision  of 
the  evening  schools;  of  all  social,  civic,  community,  and  lecture  cen 
ter  work;  of  all  day  schools  for  adults;  of  all  summer-vacation  schools; 
and  of  such  other  extensions  of  the  school  system  as  may  be  assigned 
from  time  to  time.  This  department  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a 
director  of  evening  schools  and  school  extension  work,  one  assistant 
director,  and  one  clerk. 

Eighth:  That  a  department  of  school  gardens  and  nature  study  and 
agriculture  and  city  beautification  be  established  to  have  charge  of 
the  work  of  instruction  hi  nature  study,  elementary  science,  school 
gardens,  and  agriculture.  It  is  suggested  that  the  staff  of  this  depart 
ment  shall  include  the  following:  One  director  of  school  gardens  and 
nature  stucjy  and  city  beautification;  a  sufficient  number  of  part-time 
garden  teachers  to  be  employed  during  the  gardening  season;  and  a 
part-time  clerk  to  be  shared  with  the  director  of  writing. 

Ninth:  That  a  department  of  attendance  shall  be  established  to 
have  charge  of  the  following:  Compulsory  attendance  in  the  schools; 
the  issuance  of  child-labor  certificates;  the  taking  of  the  school  cen 
sus;  such  parental  and  juvenile  court  schools  as  may  be  established 
under  the  authority  of  the  board ;  and  such  other  work  as  may  prop 
erly  be  assigned  to  this  department.  The  staff  of  this  department 
should  consist  of  the  following:  One  director  of  attendance;  eight  at 
tendance  officers,  who  should  also  be  required  to  take  the  school  cen 
sus  by  school  districts;  and  one  clerk. 

Tenth:  That  a  department  of  writing  shall  be  established  to  have 
charge  of  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  of  writing  in  both  the  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools,  the  staff  of  the  department  to  con 
sist  of  the  following:  One  director  of  writing;  five  supervisors:  one 
part-time  clerk  to  be  shared  with  the  director  of  school  gardens. 

STAFFS   OF    SPECIAL   DEPARTMENTS. 

For  clearness  these  recommendations  are  summarized  as  follows: 
PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  WORK. 

I.  Department  of  Art  Education. 
1.  Director  of  Art  Education. 

(a)  Supervisors  of  Art  Education. 
(6)  Clerk  to  the  Director. 
II.  Department  of  Musical  Education. 
'  1.  Director  of  Musical  Education, 
(a)  Supervisors  of  Music. 
(6)  Clerk  to  the  Director  of  Musical  Education. 
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III.  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  Girls. 

1.  Director  of  Home  Economics  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  Girls. 

(a)  Supervisors  of  Home  Economics  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  Girls. 
(6)  Clerk  to  the  Director  of  Home  Economics  and  Vocational  Subjects 
for  Girls. 

IV.  Department  of  Manual  Arts  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  Boys. 

1.  Director  of  Manual  Arts  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  Boys, 
(a)  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts. 
(6)  Supervisors  of  Vocational  Education. 

(c)  Field  Worker  in  Vocational  Guidance. 

(d)  Placement-Secretary  in  Vocational  Guidance. 

(«)  Clerk  to  the  Director  of  Manual  Arts  and  Vocational  Subjects  for 

Boys. 
V.  Department  of  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Instruction. 

1.  Director  of  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Instruction, 
(a)  Supervisors  of  Primary  Instruction. 
(6)  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  Instruction. 
(c)  Clerk  to  Director  of  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Instruction. 
VI.  Department  of  School  Health. 

1.  Director  of  School  Health. 

(a)  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  in  the  High  Schools. 
(6)  Supervisors  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  in  the  Elementary 
Schools. 

(c)  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds. 

(d)  School  Physicians. 

(e)  School  Nurses. 

(/)  Clerk  to  the  Director  of  School  Health. 
(</)  Chief  of  each  clinic  established  by  the  board. 
VII.  Department  of  Evening  Schools  and  School  Extension  Work. 

1.  Director  of  Evening  Schools  and  School  Extension  Work. 

(a)  Clerk  to  the  Director  of  Evening  Schools  and  School  Extension 

Work. 

VIII.  Department  of  School  Gardens,  Nature  Study,  and  Agriculture. 
(a)  Part-time  Garden  Teachers. 
(6)  Part-time  Clerk. 
IX.  Department  of  Attendance. 

1.  Director  of  Attendance, 
(a)  Attendance  Officers. 
(6)  Clerk  to  Director  of  Attendance. 
X.  Department  of  Writing. 
1.  Director  of  Writing. 

(a)  Supervisors  of  Writing. 
(6)  Part-time  Clerk. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND   REPAIR   OF  BUILDINGS. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  board  of  education  in  San  Francisco  is  prohibited  from 
erecting  its  own  school  buildings  and  from  making  repairs  on  the  same, 
this  work  having  been  delegated  in  the  charter  to  the  board  of  public 
works,  which  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  city  government.  The 
board  of  education,  however,  does  have  the  right  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  school  sites,  the  erection  of  school- 
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houses,  and  the  making  of  repairs  on  the  same,  in  that  the  charter 
provides  that  the  board  of  education  may  suggest  to  the  board  of 
public  works  the  necessity  of  such  work,  and  to  ask  that  plans  and 
specifications  be  submitted  for  the  school  board's  approval  or  rejec 
tion;  and  the  board  of  public  works  is  prohibited  from  proceeding 
with  such  plans  until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  education. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  board  of  education  is  not 
required  to  set  up  a  building  department  of  its  own,  since  all  building 
and  repair  work  is  now  done  outside  of  its  own  organization.  Indeed, 
it  should  be  stated  here  that  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  the  creation 
of  such  a  department  so  long  as  the  present  plan  of  school  control 
continues. 

But  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee  that  the  present  plan 
of  school  control  in  this  respect  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  divides  au 
thority  and  responsibility  in  the  administration  of  the  building  affairs 
of  the  school  department.  In  other  cities  in  which  this  plan  has  been 
tried  it  has  not  worked  satisfactorily  either' to  the  school  board  or  to 
the  board  with  whom  the  responsibility  has  been  shared.  The  plan 
may  work  well  for  a  while,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  sooner  or  later  to 
result  in  friction  between  the  two  boards. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  charter  be  so  amended  as  to 
give  the  board  of  education  of  San  Francisco  the  full  control  and 
management  of  all  its  building  affairs.  Should  this  amendment  to  the 
charter  be  made,  then,  of  course,  the  board  of  education  would  be 
obliged  to  create  a  new  department  to  have  charge  of  buildings  and 
grounds  and  all  matters  pertaining  thereto,  including  supervision  of 
the  janitorial  staff,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  such  department 
in  charge  of  a  technical  expert  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  superin 
tendent  of  schools.  Such  technical  expert  should  be  assisted  in  his 
work  by  a  sufficient  number  of  office  or  other  employees  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  department. 

Again,  in  the  management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  public 
schools,  the  board  of  education  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ques 
tion  of  dividing  its  authority  and  responsibility  with  still  another 
branch  of  the  city  government,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

THE    SCHOOL   BUDGET. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  matter  of  providing  for 
the  school  revenue,  the  board  of  education  is  limited  to  the  taking  of 
the  initiative  in  the  preparation  of  the  school  budget  for  any  ensuing 
fiscal  year;  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  has  the  same  right, 
under  the  State  school  code,  to  submit,  entirely  independent  of  the 
93815—17 8 
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board  of  education  itself,  a  separate  budget  estimate  to  the  board  of 
supervisors. 

When  these  budgets  are  prepared,  they  are  submitted  to  the  board 
of  supervisors,  which  has  a  right  to  revise  the  same  up  or  down  and  fix 
the  school  levy  as  they  may  see  fit.  Thus  again  the  board  of  educa 
tion  is  prohibited  by  charter  from  performing  a  function  which  ought 
to  belong  to  it,  and  to  it  alone — the  duty  of  making  its  own  school 
levy  within  the  limitations  'prescribed  by  State  law.  It  surely  ought 
to  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  board  of  education,  on  account  of  its 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  affairs  of  the  public  schools,  is  better 
prepared  than  any  outside  body  to  determine  the  amount  of  school 
revenue  needed  to  maintain  the  schools  at  a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 
To  deprive  it  of  its  real  right  in  this  particular  and  require  that  it  shall 
submit  a  budget  to  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  city  government  for  its 
revision  tends  to  reduce  the  board  of  education  to  a  mere  clerical 
body  in  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  with  which  the  administration 
of  the  public  schools  is  concerned.  The  board  of  education  should 
have  the  power  to  make  its  own  levy  within  the  limitations  imposed 
by  State  law,  and  should  have  full,  complete,  and  independent 
management  of  all  the  financial  affairs  connected  with  the  administra 
tion  of  the  public  schools.  The  charter  of  the  city  and  county  should 
be  revised  so  as  to  give  the  board  this  power. 

DIVIDED   RESPONSIBILITY   FOR   ACCOUNTING. 

The  board  of  education  now  depends  wholly  upon  the  accounting 
and  auditing  departments  of  the  city  and  county  government  for 
detailed  information  with  regard  to  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  school  revenues.  This  has  a  tendency  to  create  an  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  school  establishment  toward  questions  of 
accounting  and  of  educational  and  financial  statistics.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  both  the  accounting  and  the  auditing  work  is 
well  done  by  the  city  and  county  auditor  and  his  staff  of  assistants. 
At  the  present  time  this  department  uses  the  plan  of  school  account 
ing  suggested  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington;  so 
that  hereafter  financial  reports  of  school  receipts  and  expenditures  in 
San  Francisco  can  be  compared,  item  by  item,  with  all  cities  making 
similar  reports  to  the  National  Government. 

However,  no  matter  how  well  the  work  may  be  done  by  the  audit 
ing  department  of  the  city  and  county  the  department  can  not  be 
expected  to  carry  its  accounting  to  that  point  of  refinement  which 
the  board  of  education  needs  in  connection  with  its  administration 
of  the  school  system.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  auditor's  office  to 
perform  this  duty,  nor  should  such  detailed  work  be  required  of  it. 
The  auditor  will  of  necessity  classify  his  accounts  along  the  broad 
lines  controlling  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  school  revenues, 
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his  work  being  general  in  its  intent  and  purpose ;  but  if  these  general 
accounts  are  to  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  one 
type  of  schools  and  school  activities  of  San  Francisco  with  another 
and  for  comparing  costs  in  San  Francisco  with  those  of  other  cities, 
then  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  board  of  education  to  make  still 
further  refinements  in  accounting  hi  every  branch  of  the  service  in 
which  such  comparisons  are  to  be  made.  This  work  should  be  done 
not  by  the  auditor  but  by  the  board  itself. 

Boards  of  education  quite  generally  throughout  the  country  are 
placing  larger  and  larger  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  their  accounting 
and  statistical  departments.  It  is  recommended  that  San  Francisco 
take  steps  for  the  creation  of  such  a  department  in  the  schools,  the 
same  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  technical  expert  who  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  head  of  this 
department  should  be  responsible  for  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  all  supplies  and  equipment.  He  should  have  charge  of  all  the 
business  activities  of  the  board  other  than  those  assigned  to  the  head 
of  the  building  and  grounds-department.  There  should,  of  course,  be 
assigned  to  his  office  a  sufficient  number  of  office  and  other  employees 
to  permit  him  to  do  his  work  efficiently  and  well. 

DEPAETMENT   OF    SUPPLIES. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  there  is  one  department  connected  with 
the  business  affairs  of  the  public  schools  in  which  the  board  of  edu 
cation  has  full  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  thereto — the  depart 
ment  of  supplies — which,  in  the  board's  organization,  is  placed  in 
charge  of  its  committee  on  supplies.  By  provision  of  the  charter  the 
board  of  education  has  full  and  independent  powers  with  regard  to 
the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  all  schoolroom  supplies  and  of  all  fur 
niture  and  new  equipment  placed  in  the  schools.  It  also  has  charge 
of  the  repair  of  furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  equipment.  The 
chairman  of  the  supplies  committee  is  the  nominal  head  of  the 
department. 

A  general  storekeeper  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  store  or  warehouse, 
an  unused  school  building  set  aside  as  a  storage  house  for  supplies. 
To  facilitate  quick  delivery  of  supplies,  the  building  selected  is  located 
near  the  center  of  the  city.  The  storekeeper  has  on  his  staff  a  book 
keeper  and  other  clerical  assistants.  He  also  has  a  number  of  helpers 
and  laborers  to  aid  him  in  handling  the  work  of  his  department. 

A  survey  of  the  storeroom  showed  that  the  stock  of  supplies  on 
hand  was  well  taken  care  of  and  that  the  supplies  were  being  handled 
in  an  orderly  manner  through  proper  requisitions  made  by  the 
principals  of  the  schools  and  by  the  heads  of  the  several  departments. 
No  requisitions  are  filled  except  on  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  supplies.  However,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee  on  supplies  states  that  the  board  of  education  is  handicapped 
in  this  department  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  purchase 
supplies  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  just  and  proper  demands 
of  the  schools.  This  feeling  was  likewise  in  evidence  in  all  depart 
ments  of  the  schools  themselves,  and  the  shortage  of  supplemental 
textbooks,  library  books,  apparatus,  and  even  of  the  general  supplies 
used  in  instruction  was  generally  commented  upon  by  teachers,  prin 
cipals,  and  heads  of  departments  throughout  the  entire  system.  The 
board  of  education  itself  would  no  doubt  remedy  this  matter  if  it  had 
the  authority  to  increase  the  amount  set  aside  from  year  to  year  for 
this  item  in  the  budget. 

In  addition  to  the  above  matters  connected  with  the  business 
organization  of  the  schools,  there  remain  two  or  three  other  topics  of 
vital  interest  to  the  educational  department  of  the  schools  which 
should  not  be  omitted  from  this  discussion: 

(a)  The  place  of  civic  and  social  studies  hi  the  schools. 

(&)  The  place  of  a  department  of  research  and  efficiency  in  the 
schools. 

(c)  The  place  of  a  department  of  coaching  teachers  in  the  schools. 

SOCIAL   PHASES   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  trend  of  modern  education  is  to  emphasize  the  social  phases 
of  education,  but  such  work,  to  be  properly  done  in  a  school  system, 
needs  to  be  fully  and  comprehensively  done,  needs  to  be  done  in 
such  a  way  that  the  whole  field  of  instruction  will  be  brought  under 
the  sweep  of  its  influence.  Social  education  concerns  itself  quite  as 
much  with  the  spirit  as  with  the  facts  of  instruction.  The  general 
supervision  of  this  vitally  important  work  should  be  placed  hi  cul 
tured,  sympathetic  hands,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  its 
organization  and  supervision  be  intrusted  to  a  deputy  superin 
tendent  who  by  taste  and  inclination  is  best  fitted  to  supervise  such 
work.  (For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Chapter  IX.) 

It  is  further  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  department  which  will  concern  itself 
with  work  in  the  field  of  educational  research  and  with  a  study  of 
the  proper  use  of  efficiency  standards  in  connection  with  every 
department  of  the  school  system,  educational,  business,  and  finan 
cial.  This  work  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  deputy  superin 
tendent  especially  qualified  and  fitted  to  carry  on  such  work.  The 
importance  of  such  a  department  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  can  not  be  overestimated. 

Like  most  American  cities,  San  Francisco  finds  itself  facing  the 
problem  of  retardation  in  the  schools.  With  a  view  to  improving 
the  condition  in  this  respect,  a  number  of  ungraded,  or,  more  prop 
erly  speaking,  coaching  teachers,  were  appointed  to  positions  in  the 
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schools  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  But,  later  on,  owing  to  finan 
cial  stress,  the  board  found  itself  obliged  to  discontinue  the  services 
of  these  teachers,  although  at  the  time  there  was  every  evidence 
that  they  were  fully  justifying  their  appointment  hi  reducing  appre 
ciably  the  amount  of  retardation  in  the  several  grades  of  the  schools. 
Owing  to  the  different  capacities  of  children,  and  owing  to  the  re 
peated  absence  of  many  children  on  account  of  sickness  or  for  other 
causes,  there  is  an  imperative  need  for  just  such  a  group  of  coaching 
teachers  in  every  school  system  in  the  country,  and  San  Francisco 
will  do  well  to  restore  at  an  early  date  the  plan  which  two  or  three 
years  ago  had  been  so  wisely  begun.  It  is  recommended  that  San 
Francisco  reestablish  its  coaching-teaching  department,  that  it 
provide  for  the  employment  of  at  least  30  such  teachers,  and  that 
this  work  be  placed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  one  of  the 
deputy  superintendents. 

In  this  part  of  this  report  reference  has  been  made  to  the  neces 
sity  of  San  Francisco's  introducing  into  the  school  system  still  other 
types  of  work  which  it  is  believed  are  needed  for  the  good  of  the 
children,  and  it  is  here  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  for  the 
introduction  of  the  following: 

Oral  hygiene,  with  a  staff  of  dental  operators  under  the  director  of 
health;  a  school  or  schools  for  blind  children;  a  school  or  schools  for 
crippled  children;  a  policy  looking  toward  a  larger  use  of  school 
buildings  for  social,  civic,  and  community  centers;  a  small  group  of 
traveling  teachers  to  work  with  stammerers  and  all  children  who 
have  speech  difficulties — five  teachers  could  do  this  work  satis 
factorily  for  the  entire  city;  work  in  agriculture,  school  gardens, 
nature  study,  and  city  beautification  throughout  all  the  city 
schools;  summer  vacation  schools;  continuation  schools  for  that 
group  of  children  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  to 
leave  school  for  economic  or  other  causes;  work  hi  vocational 
guidance  hi  the  high  schools,  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  in  the  continuation  schools;  a  mental 
specialist  who  should  be  on  the  staff  of  the  director  of  health  and  have 
supervision  of  the  segregation  of  the  mental  deviates  and  all  seri 
ously  retarded  cases;  and  a  Roentgen-ray  clinic  for  the  examination 
of  incipient  tuberculosis.  This  last  should  be  hi  the  department  of 
health. 

OUTLINE   OF   PEOPOSED   ORGANIZATION. 

These  recommendations  are  for  an  organization  based  upon  a  plan 
of  unit  control  whereby  the  entire  management  of  the  public-school 
system  of  San  Francisco  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
education,  the  members  of  which  shall  perform  the  duties  of  their 
office  without  compensation,  giving  both  their  time  and  their  serv 
ice  as  a  freewill  offering  to  the  cause  of  public  education  in  San 
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Francisco.     This  will  require  constitutional  and  charter  amendments, 
as  stated  on  page  82  of  this  report. 

The  proper  official  relation  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  the  pro 
posed  new  plan  of  school  control  is  shown  in  Figure  37. 
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It  is  recommended : 

First. — That  the  school  department  of  San  Francisco  shall  be 
under  the  control  and  management  of  a  board  of  education  composed 
of  nine  members  from  the  city  at  large,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  or  appointed  by  the 
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mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  or  appointed  by 
the  judges  of  the  superior  court,1  and  who  shall  give  to  the  duties  of 
their  office  such  time  as  the  business  of  the  board  may  require;  that 
such  board  members  shall  perform  their  duties  without  compensa 
tion;  that  they  shall  be  not  less  than  30  years  of  age  and  shall  have 
been  residents  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  at  least 
five  years  prior  to  their  appointment  or  election;  that  the  board  shall 
never  be  so  constituted  as  to  consist  of  more  than  four  members  of 
the  same  political  party;  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  members  shall 
be  for  six  years ;  and  that  those  first  appointed  shall  so  classify  them 
selves  by  lot  that  they  shall,  respectively,  go  out  of  office  as  follows: 
Three  members  at  the  expiration  ot  two  years,  three  members  at  the 
expiration  of  four  years,  and  three  members  at  the  expiration  of  six 
years. 

Second. — That  the  board  of  education  shall  organize  by  electing 
one  of  its  own  members  president,  who  shall  serve  for  one  year  and 
until  his  successor  is  elected;  by  electing  a  secretary,  who  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  board,  and  who  shall  receive  such  annual  salary 
as  the  board  may  determine;  by  creating  two  standing  committees — 
one  to  be  called  the  committee  on  business ;  the  other  the  committee 
on  education — said  committees  to  be  composed  of  four  members  each, 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  board,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  a 
member  of  each  committee.  The  city  treasurer  and  the  city  attorney 
should  be  the  treasurer  and  the  counsel  of  the  board  of  education 
and  should  perform  the  duties  of  their  positions  without  additional 
salary,  and  the  board  should  have  power  to  employ  such  clerical 
and  other  assistants  as  the  above-named  officers  may  need  to  enable 
them  properly  to  perform  such  duties  of  their  offices  as  relate  to  the 
business  of  the  board  of  education. 

Third. — That  the  board  of  education  shall  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  and  such  other  meetings  as  it  may  determine,  and  that  it 
shall  establish  rules  for  its  proceedings.  These  rules  should  require 
a  concurrent  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members  for  the  transaction  of 
any  business,  and  the  ayes  and  noes  should  be  recorded  in  the  min 
utes  of  the  board  on  all  questions  where  a  power  ol  the  board  is  exer 
cised  under  the  charter  or  under  State  school  laws. 

Fourth. — That  the  board  of  education,  as  a  corporate  body,  shall 
have  all  the  constitutional  and  statutory  powers  which  are  conferred 
upon  similar  corporate  bodies  by  the  constitution  and  general  laws 
of  the  State  of  California. 

Fifth.- -Th&t  in  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by  the  general 
laws  of  the  State,  the  board  of  education  shall  have  full  power  within 

>  The  member  of  the  survey  staff  employed  to  advise  the  commissioner  of  education  on  questions  of 
school  administration  requested  to  be  relieved  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  method  of  creating  the 
board  of  education. 
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the  limits  of  the  State  laws  to  administer  and  conduct  all  the  finan 
cial,  business,  and  educational  affairs  of  the  public-school  system. 
Among  these  powers  should  be  enumerated  the  following: 

1.  Power  to  control  and  manage,  through  its  proper  officers,  all  the  educational, 
business,  and  financial  affairs  of  the  school  district,  independent  of  all  other  depart 
ments  of  the  city  government.    This  should  include  power  to  make  the  school  budget 
and  levy  school  taxes  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  power  to  issue  bonds  for  school 
purposes  within  the  limits  of  the  law  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

2.  Power  to  legislate  for  the  schools  through  the  establishment  of  proper  rules  and 
regulations. 

3.  Power  to  consider  and  determine  all  school  policies,  but  no  power  to  execute 
these  policies  except  through  experts  employed  by  the  board  for  that  purpose. 

4.  Power  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools  as  a  technical  expert  and  to  confirm 
or  reject  that  officer's  recommendations  for  appointments  in  the  education,  the  busi 
ness,  and  the  financial  departments  of  the  schools,  and  to  hold  the  superintendent 
responsible  for  results. 

5.  Power  to  command  results  through  a  proper  inspection  of  the  work  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  power  to  dismiss  the  superintendent  and  any  of  his  assistants  in  any 
branch  of  the  service  for  malfeasance,  incompetence,  unfitness,  or  neglect  of  duty. 

6.  Power  to  establish  regulations  for  the  disbursement  of  all  moneys  rightly  com 
ing  under  the  board's  control  and  to  secure  strict  accountability  in  the  expenditures 
thereof  in  connection  with  the  county  auditor's  office  and  the  board's  supervision  of 
the  same. 

7.  Power  to  create  an  accounting,  statistical,  and  supplies  department  to  have 
charge  of  the  work  of  further  detailing  the  accounts  of  the  auditor  with  regard  to  both 
receipts  and  expenditures,  so  as  to  make  such  details  available  for  study  and  com 
parison,  to  the  end  that  standards  may  be  established,  wise  economies  instituted, 
and  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  produced  in  all  the  work  under  the  control  of  the 
board. 

8.  Power  to  purchase  school  sites  and  to  conduct  its  own  building  operations,  enter 
ing  into  contract  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  for  the  repair  and  remodeling 
of  old  buildings,  and  to  create  a  department  of  buildings  to  have  charge  of  this  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

9.  Power  to  elect  and  fix  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall  be 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  who,  under  the  board,  shall  have  charge 
and  direction  of  all  the  employees  and  activities  of  the  board  connected  with  the  edu 
cational,  financial,  and  business  affairs  of  the  schools. 

10.  Power  to  confirm  or  reject  nominations  made  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
for  appointment  to  positions  in  the  educational,  the  financial,  or  the  business  depart 
ments  of  the  school  system.    No  appointments  should  be  made  to  any  position  under 
the  superintendent  except  upon  his  initiative  and  written  recommendation. 

11.  Power  to  establish,  organize,  and  maintain  such  classes  and  types  of  schools 
and  departments  of  special  work  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary 
for  the  full  efficiency  of  the  school  system,  and  to  change,  modify,  consolidate,  or 
discontinue  the  same  as  the  interests  of  the  schools  may  require. 

12.  Power,  under  the  limitations  of  State  law,  to  create  and  abolish  positions  in 
connection  with  the  educational,  the  business,  and  the  financial  departments  of  the 
school  system  as  the  board  may  determine;  to  fix  the  salaries  and  compensation  of 
all  persons  employed  by  the  board,  and  to  provide  its  own  rules  for  the  payment  of 
the  same. 

Sixth. — That  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  elected  by  the 
board  of  education,  reorganized  as  herein  recommended,  shall  not  be 
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selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  board,  and  that  he  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  board.  As  the  chief  executive  of  the  board,  the 
superintendent  should  have  charge  of  all  the  educational,  financial, 
and  business  affairs  of  the  schools.  He  should  be  required  to  enforce 
all  provisions  of  the  State  school  law  and  all  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  relating  to  the  management  of  the  educational,  financial,  and 
business  affairs  of  the  schools,  and  should  have,  under  the  board,  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  all  officers,  teachers,  and  other  employees 
of  the  board  and  of  their  activities,  including  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  courses  of  study,  promotion  of  pupils,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  medical  inspection,  playgrounds,  recreation  and  social 
centers,  school  gardens,  libraries,  and  lectures  connected  with  the 
schools.  The  superintendent  should  be  required  to  attend  all  meet 
ings  of  the  board  of  education  and  should  have  a  right  to  speak  on  all 
matters  considered  by  it,  but  no  right  to  vote.  His  term  of  office 
should  be  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  years  and  at  such  salary 
as  the  board  of  education  may  determine. 

Seventh. — The  board  of  education,  on  the  written  recommendation 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  shall  elect  five  deputy  superintend 
ents,  who  may  be  called  assistant  superintendents  or  associate  su 
perintendents,  as  the  board  may  determine.  That  the  board  of 
education  shall  appoint  one  additional  deputy  superintendent  for 
each  20,000  children  in  average  daily  attendance  over  and  above  the 
base  number  of  45,000  children;  that  one  deputy  shall  be  placed  in 
charge  of  all  activities  connected  with  the  department  of  buildings 
and  grounds ;  that  one  deputy  superintendent  shall  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  department  of  accounting,  statistics,  and  supplies,  and  that 
the  remaining  deputy  superintendents  and  such  other  deputy  super 
intendents  as  may  hereafter  be  appointed  shall  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  educational  activities  of  the  schools,  to  be  assigned  to  such 
administrative,  professional,  and  supervisory  work  as  the  superin 
tendent  of  schools  may  determine.  (Some  of  these  are  indicated  on 
pp.  93  and  125.)  The  term  of  office  of  the  deputies  should  be  for 
at  least  four  years,  at  such  salary  as  the  board  may  determine. 

Eighth. — That  the  following  classes  of  employees  necessary  to  a 
proper  carrying  on  of  the  work  in  all  departments  of  the  public-school 
system  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  on  the  initiative  and  written 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools:  Directors  of  spe 
cial  departments  or  of  special  work,  supervisors  of  special  work, 
principals  of  schools,  teachers,  medical  inspectors,  school  nurses, 
attendance  officers,  accountants,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  engineers,  jani 
tors,  and  all  other  persons  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Ninth. — That  the  board  of  education  shall  have  the  right  to  dismiss 
any  school  officer  or  other  employee  for  insubordination,  immoral  or 
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unprofessional  conduct,  provided  the  charges  against  any  officer  or 
employee  shall  first  be  formally  presented  to  the  board  by  the  super 
intendent  of  schools  after  due  investigation;  and  provided  further, 
that  these  charges  shall  be  passed  upon  finally  by  the  board  of  edu 
cation  after  due  hearing.  The  board  shall  also  have  the  right,  on  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  to  dismiss 
any  officer  or  employee  for  evident  unfitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office  or  position,  and  such  a  dismissal  may  be  made  without 
a  hearing.1 

If  the  school  laws  will  not  permit  the  board  of  education  to  take 
action  in  the  type  of  cases  last  named  above,  then  the  laws  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  permit  the  board  to  dismiss  for  pedagogical  incom 
petence  and  unfitness  without  granting  a  hearing.  Obviously,  the 
facts  involved  are  of  a  nature  which  can  not  be  subjected  to  the 
processes  of  hearing;  and  therefore  the  courts  have  decided  that 
boards  of  education  have  full  authority  to  dismiss  for  pedagogical 
incompetence  and  inefficiency  without  according  the  dismissed  party 
a  hearing,  the  courts  holding  that  a  hearing  is  without  avail,  since 
in  the  end  the  judgment  of  the  board's  experts  must  prevail.2 

Tenth. — That  standards  of  qualifications  to  be  required  of  candi 
dates  for  examination  for  positions  in  the  educational  departments 
of  the  schools,  and  a  detailed  specification  as  to  requirements  for  the 
several  educational  positions  in  the  schools,  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
board  of  education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent, 
and  when  adopted  shall  become  a  part  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  board. 

Eleventh. — That  the  board  of  education  shall  create  a  board  of 
examiners  whose  function  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  certificate  all 
teachers  and  other  persons  in  the  educational  department  of  the 
schools  who  are  required  by  State  law  to  be  holders  of  proper  certifi 
cates  before  they  shall  be  elected  to  positions  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  The  said  board  of  examiners  should  be  composed  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  deputy  superintendents  of 
schools. 

Twelfth. — That  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  establish 
eligible  lists  of  teachers  from  which  appointments  should  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education. 

Thirteenth. — That  the  board  of  education  shall,  upon  the  recom 
mendation  of  the  superintendent  and  subject  to  the  limitations  of 

i  Probably  few  cases  will  arise  in  which  it  will  become  necessary  to  dismiss  employees  for  unfltness  during 
the  progress  of  the  school  year,  and  the  school  law  of  California  provides  (sec.  1617  (b) )  that  no  board  of 
education  shall  enter  into  any  contract  with  any  employee  for  a  period  extending  beyond  the  close  of  the 
next  ensuing  school  year,  and  that  a  teacher  is  to  be  deemed  reelected  for  the  next  ensuing  school  year  only 
when  the  board  or  the  governing  body  of  the  school  district  fails  to  notify  such  teacher  on  or  before  the 
10th  day  of  June  that  his  services  will  not  be  required  for  the  ensuing  school  year. 

*  See  case  of  Mary  E.  Nalle  v.  James  F.  Oyster  et  al.,  pp.  826-827,  vol.  38,  Washington  Law  Reporter; 
decision  rendered  by  Justice  Van  Orsdell,  court  of  appeals.  A  similar  decision  was  rendered  in  the  case  of 
W.  B.  Evans  v.  Henry  P.  Blair  et  el.,  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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the  laws  of  the  State,  adopt  a  definite  policy  in  regard  to  the  election, 
term  of  office,  promotion,  and  assignment  of  duties  of  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  the  board.  This  policy  should  provide  for  a 
probationary  period  for  employees  of  sufficient  length  to  test  their 
ability;  for  such  permanency  and  security  of  tenure  as  will  encourage 
a  wholesome  degree  of  independence  and  freedom  of  initiative;  for 
the  recognition  of  professional  ability  and  faithful  service  in  promo 
tion,  and  for  the  elimination  of  employees  who  have  become  incapa 
ble  of  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties.  All  employees  should 
be  subject  to  assignment  to  duty  by  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  all  assignments  made  by  him  should  be  reported  to  the  board 
for  record. 

SUMMARY. 

The  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  can  not  be  happily  or  success 
fully  administered  until  the  present  method  of  administration  makes 
way  for  a  plan  of  control  which  will  permit  the  educational  forces  of 
the  city  to  do  their  work  properly,  efficiently,  and  well.  The  recom 
mendations  which  have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  here  brought 
together  in  brief  summary. 

CTxinges  in  State  constitution  and  city  charter. — The  State  constitu 
tion  of  California  should  be  amended  so  as  to  relieve  the  county  of 
San  Francisco  from  the  obligation  of  electing  a  county  superintend 
ent  of  schools. 

The  charter  of  San  Francisco  should  be  amended  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  board  of  education  which  should  be  independent  of 
all  other  branches  of  the  city  government,  and  which  should  have 
the  full  control  and  management,  through  its  superintendent  of 
schools  and  his  assistants,  of  all  matters  relating  to  public-school 
affairs  in  San  Francisco  in  the  educational,  business,  and  financial 
departments  of  the  school  system,  the  members  of  the  board  to 
serve  without  compensation. 

The  proposed  amendment  should  include,  among  others,  a  pro 
vision  empowering  the  board  of  education  to  make  its  budget  and  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  school-tax  levy  under  the  limitation  of 
the  State  law. 

The  charter  of  San  Francisco  should  be  amended,  further,  to  estab 
lish  beyond  question  the  proper  relation  between  the  board  of  edu 
cation  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  as  its  technical  expert,  and 
all  of  the  board's  employees  under  him.  The  proposed  amendment 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  board  of  education  must  not  attempt  to 
perform  directly  the  duties  of  carrying  on  the  school  system,  but  that 
they  must  employ  technically  trained  officers  for  this  purpose.  This 
function  of  the  board  of  education  should  be  considered  as  analogous 
to  that  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  business  corporation. 
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The  task  of  amending  the  charter  and  reorganizing  the  public- 
school  system  should  be  undertaken  independently  of  personal  con 
siderations  or  expediency,  and  solely  in  the  light  of  fundamentally 
sound  principles  of  organization  and  administration. 

General. — The  board  of  education  as  a  corporate  body  should  have 
all  the  constitutional  and  statutory  powers  which  are  conferred  upon 
similar  corporate  bodies  by  the  constitution  and  the  general  laws  of 
the  State  of  California. 

The  charter  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  tax  levy  to  exceed 
the  minimum  tax  provided  by  State  law  under  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  education  in  the  meeting  of  proper  emergencies. 

If  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  school  system  is  effected,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  create  a  new  department  to  have  charge  of  build 
ings  and  grounds  (including  planning,  erection,  maintenance,  and 
repair)  and  supervision  of  the  engineer  and  janitorial  staff. 

The  board  of  education  should  reorganize  its  system  of  accounting 
to  correspond  with  the  increased  responsibilities  with  which  it  will  be 
charged  under  the  new  plan,  as  proposed,  by  creating  a  department 
of  accounting  and  statistics,  which  should  also  be  responsible  for 
purchasing  and  distributing  equipment  and  supplies.  At  the  head  of 
this  department  should  be  placed  a  technically  trained  expert,  who 
should  act  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
who  should  be  one  of  the  deputy  superintendents. 

All  playground  work  and  all  recreational  activities  under  public 
auspices  in  the  city  are  educational  in  their  intent  and  purpose,  and 
should  be  under  the  full  control  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  official  proceedings  of  the  board  of  education  should  be  pub 
lished  and  made  available  for  the  inspection  and  reference  of  all 
officers  and  heads  of  departments  of  the  school  system  and  for  the 
information  of  the  public. 

The  board  of  education. — Members  of  the  board  of  education,  nine 
in  number,  representing  the  city  at  large,  should  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  or  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  or  appointed  by 
the  judges  of  the  superior  court,  should  serve  without  compensation, 
and  should  give  to  the  duties  of  their  office  such  time  as  the  business 
of  the  board  of  education  may  require.  Members  of  the  board  should 
be  not  less  than  30  years  of  age  and  should  have  been  residents  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  for  at  least  five  years  prior 
to  their  appointment. 

The  board  should  never  be  so  constituted  as  to  consist  of  more  than 
four  members  of  the  same  political  party.  The  term  of  office  of 
members  of  the  board  should  be  for  six  years,  three  members  being 
appointed  every  two  years  after  the  first  organization. 

The  board  should  organize  by  electing  one  of  its  members  president, 
by  electing  a  paid  secretary,  who  shall  not  be  a  member,  and  by  creat- 
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ing  two  standing  committees,  of  four  members  each,  one  on  business 
and  one  on  education.  The  board  should  have  the  power  to  employ 
such  clerical  and  other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary; 

The  board  should  hold  regular  meetings  once  each  month,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  it  may  determine;  it  should  establish  rules  for  its 
proceedings,  but  the  concurrent  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  board  should  be  necessary  to  transact  business ;  the  ayes  and  noes 
should  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  board  on  all  questions  where 
a  power  of  the  board  is  exercised  under  the  charter  or  under  the 
State  school  laws. 

The  board  of  education  should  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools 
and  determine  the  amount  of  his  salary.  The  term  of  office  of  the 
superintendent  should  be  for  at  least  four  years,  and  his  duties  and 
relationship  to  the  board  and  to  the  schools  and  to  the  other  employees 
of  the  board  should  follow  the  plan  outlined  in  this  report. 

The  board  should  elect  five  deputy  superintendents  on  the  written 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  and  one  additional  deputy 
superintendent  for  each  20,000  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
over  and  above  the  base  number  of  45,000  pupils.  One  deputy 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  all  activities  connected  with  the  depart 
ment  of  buildings  and  grounds ;  one  deputy  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  department  of  accounting,  statistics,  and  supplies ;  the  remain 
ing  deputies  should  be  assigned  to  such  administrative,  professional, 
and  supervisory  work  as  the  superintendent  may  determine.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  deputy  superintendents  should  be  for  at  least 
four  years,  and  they  should  receive  such  salary  as  the  board  of  educa 
tion  may  determine. 

All  other  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  board  of  education,  in  such 
numbers  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  proper  carrying  on  of  the  work  in 
all  departments  of  the  public  school  system,  should  be  elected  by  the 
board,  on  the  initiative  and  written  recommendation  of  the  superin 
tendent  of  schools. 

The  board  of  education  should  have  the  right  to  dismiss  any  school 
officer  or  any  other  employee  of  the  board  for  insubordination  or 
immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  provided  the  charges  against  such 
officer  or  employee  shall  first  be  formally  presented  to  the  board  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  after  due  investigation,  and  provided 
further  that  such  charges  shall  be  passed  upon  finally  by  the  board 
after  due  hearing.  The  board  should  also  have  the  right,  on  the  writ 
ten  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  to  dismiss 
without  a  hearing  any  school  officer  or  other  employee  for  evident 
unfitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  or  position. 

The  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to  establish,  organ 
ize,  and  maintain  such  classes  and  types  of  schools  and  departments 
of  special  work  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  to  change,  modify, 
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consolidate,  or  discontinue  the  same  as  the  interests  of  the  public 
school  system  may  require. 

The  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to  create  or  abolish 
positions  in  connection  with  the  educational,  business,  and  financial 
departments  of  the  school  system  as  it  may  determine  under  the 
limitations  of  the  State  law,  and  to  fill  such  positions  on  the  initiative 
and  written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  superintendent  of  schools. — The  superintendent  of  schools 
should  be  definitely  and  officially  recognized  as  the  technical  expert 
of  the  board  of  education,  employed  by  the  board  as  its  adviser  and 
chief  executive  officer,  and  charged  with  complete  control  of  and 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  system  under  the  board 
and  for  carrying  out  the  policies  determined  upon  by  the  board. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
board  of  education  should  adopt  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to 
define  clearly  the  status  of  deputy  superintendents,  directors  of 
special  subjects,  and  other  representatives  of  the  superintendent,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  recognition  of  their  authority  to  enforce 
proper  standards  of  work  throughout  the  schools  from  all  supervisors, 
principals,  and  teachers. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  free  to  determine  the 
assignment  of  duties  among  his  deputies  and  other  assistants  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  service  may  require  from  time  to  time. 

New  activities. — The  board  of  education,  in  accordance  with  plans 
prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  should  provide  for  the 
introduction  or  further  extension  of  those  newer  types  of  public- 
school  activities  which  have  not  yet  received  full  practical  recognition 
in  San  Francisco,  including  kindergartens,  departmental  reoganiza- 
tion  of  the  last  six  years  of  the  course,  revision  of  courses  of  study, 
manual  training,  home  economics,  schools  for  special  classes  of 
pupils,  open-air  classes,  vocational  classes,  the  social  phases  of  educa 
tion,  and  a  department  of  research  and  efficiency. 

The  following  new  special  departments  should  be  created:  (1) 
Evening  schools  and  school  extension,  in  which  should  be  included 
also  the  social  and  lecture  center  activities  now  carried  on  in  con 
nection  with  physical  education  and  school  athletics;  (2)  school 
gardens,  nature  study,  agriculture,  and  city  beautification ;  (3) 
attendance,  which  should  have  charge  of  enforcement  of  compulsory- 
attendance  laws,  issuance  of  child-labor  certificates,  taking  of  the 
school  census,  supervision  of  parental  schools  and  juvenile  court 
schools;  (4)  writing.  The  functions  and  activities  of  these  depart 
ments  as  proposed  are  outlined  in  the  report. 

Existing  special  departments  should  be  continued  or  reorganized, 
as  follows:  (1)  The  department  of  drawing,  to  be  called  the  "Depart 
ment  of  Art  Education";  (2)  the  department  of  music,  as  now;  (3) 
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the  department  of  home  economics,  to  be  called  the  "Department  of 
Home  Economics  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  Girls" ;  (4)  the  depart 
ment  of  manual  training,  to  be  called  the  "Department  of  Manual 
Training  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  Boys";  (5)  the  department  of 
primary  grades,  to  be  called  the  "Department  of  Primary  and 
Kindergarten  Instruction";  (6)  the  department  of  physical  educa 
tion,  athletics,  social  and  lecture  centers,  to  be  called  the  "Depart 
ment  of  Health."  Activities  of  the  social  and  lecture  centers  should 
be  transferred  to  the  new  department  of  evening  schools  and  school 
extension.  The  function  of  the  new  department  of  health  should 
be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  supervision  and  direction  of  the  following : 
Physical  training,  athletics,  playgrounds,  and  recreational  activities 
in  day,  evening,  and  vacation  schools  of  all  classes  and  types,  and  in 
the  city  as  well;  schools  for  mental  deviates;  open-air  schools,  fresh- 
air  schools,  and  schools  for  the  tuberculous;  schools  for  deaf,  blind, 
and  crippled  children;  medical  inspection  and  medical  examination 
of  children  in  the  schools;  school  nurses. 

The  functions  and  activities  of  the  departments  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  are  outlined  in  the  report.  Each  of  these 
departments  should  have  at  its  head  a  capable,  technically  trained 
officer,  called  director,  who  should  be  given  such  technical  assistants, 
called  supervisors,  and  such  clerical  assistants,  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  effective  performance  of  the  duties  assigned.  An  outline  of 
the  personnel  suggested  for  these  staffs  is  presented  in  the  report. 

Efficiency  of  the  staff. — The  board  of  education  should  have  the 
right,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  to 
set  the  standard  of  qualifications  to  be  required  of  those  seeking 
positions  in  the  educational  department,  and  to  refuse  to  admit  to 
examination  any  person  who  does  not  fully  meet  the  requirements 
established. 

The  board  of  education  should  create  a  board  of  examiners,  con 
sisting  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  deputies,  the  function 
of  which  should  be  to  examine  and  certificate  all  employees  who  are 
required  by  law  to  be  holders  of  proper  certificates  before  being 
eligible  to  employment  in  the  school  system. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  should  establish  eligible  lists  of 
teachers  according  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education. 

A  plan  of  tenure  of  office  of  employees  on  the  educational  staff 
should  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  education,  upon  the  recommenda 
tion  of  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  should  have  the  authority  to  recom 
mend,  and  the  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to  confirm, 
the  appointments  of  persons  best  qualified  for  the  service  to  be  per 
formed,  irrespective  of  the  places  of  residence  of  appointees. 
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A  record  of  the  efficiency  ratings  of  all  employees  should  be  kept 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
board  of  education  should  make  full  use  of  the  State  law  providing 
for  those  employees  who,  on  account  of  long  service  or  advanced 
years,  have  reached  a  state  when  they  should  be  retired  from  the 
schools. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  with  his  staff  of  deputies  and  special 
directors  should  provide  that  educational  and  inspirational  leader 
ship  which  will  insure  the  continued  training  and  professional  advaD  ce 
ment  of  teachers  and  other  employees  while  in  the  service. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


San  Francisco  derives  its  moneys  for  the  support  of  its  public  school 
system  from  two  classes  of  receipts,  revenue  receipts  and  nonre venue 
receipts. 

The  board  of  education  derives  its  revenue  receipts  from  the  fol 
lowing  sources : 

(1)  From  the  apportionment  of  State  school  funds  distributed  at 
stated  times  in  the  year  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in 
struction. 

(2)  From  moneys  raised  by  direct  taxation  on  all  the  assessable 
property  in  the  school  district  through  a  tax  levy  made  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

(3)  From  rentals  of  property  owned  by  the  board  of  education. 

(4)  From  interest  on  school  moneys  deposited  in  banks. 

The  board  of  education  derives  its  nonrevenue  receipts  from  the 
following-named  sources: 

(1)  From  the  sale  of  school  bonds  which  it  is  authorized  to  issue 
on  the  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  school  district  under  the 
limitations  of  State  law. 

(2)  From  the  sale  of  property  and  from  proceeds  due  to  insurance 
adjustment. 

(3)  And  from  other  nonrevenue  sources  not  included  in  the  above. 
The  following  summary  of  receipts,  classified  as  above,  for  the  nine 

years,  1908  to  1916,  inclusive,  has  been  compiled  by  an  expert  ac 
countant  directly  from  the  auditor's  books  in  San  Francisco. 

TABLE  58. — Revenue  receipts.  Showing  amount  of  moneys  received  from  (1)  the  State 
school  fund,  (2)  local  taxes,  (5)  rentals,  (4)  other  sources  (interest),  for  the  years  1908  to 
1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

State 
funds. 

Local 
taxes. 

Rentals. 

Other 
sources 
(interest). 

Total. 

1908-.. 

1564.804 

$1,009,627 

$477 

0 

SI,  574,  908 

1909  

674.  194 

1,120,599 

49,324 

$33,925 

1,878,042 

1910  

615.536 

1,266,929 

50,322 

9,170 

1,941,957 

1911  

737,038 

1,208,492 

50,888 

20,900 

2,017,318 

1912  

586,215 

1.384  933 

52  854 

5  686 

2,029,688 

1913... 

670,  762 

1,533,125 

54,222 

4.593 

2,262,702 

1914  

694,431 

1  686  712 

97  631 

9  520 

2,488,194 

1915... 

662,412 

1.781,447 

97,441 

260 

2,541,560 

1916  

718  456 

1  933  507 

98  143 

73 

2  760  179 

93815—17- 
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TABLE  59.  —  Nonrevenue  receipts.  Showing  amount  of  moneys  received  from  (1)  gale  of 
bonds,  (£)  sale  of  property  and  from  insurance  adjustments,  (3)  other  nonrevenue  sources, 
for  the  years  1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Sale  of 
school 
bonds. 

Property 
sales  and 
Insurance 
adjust 
ments. 

Other 
nonrevenue 
sources. 

Total. 

1908                

0 

$3,486 

$28,849 

$31,975 

1909                

$2,170,723 

805 

15,072 

2,186,600 

1910  

961,470 

300 

456 

962,226 

1911                              

1.125.828 

553 

693 

1,127,074 

1912               

714,688 

100 

590 

716,378 

1913                            .          

607,218 

568 

550 

608,336 

1914                    

852,  121 

173 

711 

853,005 

1915           

1,500 

164 

509 

2,173 

1916                         

8,300 

0 

646 

8,949 

TABLE  60. — Summary  of  Tables  No.  58  and  No.  59.  Showing  (1)  total  revenue  re 
ceipts,  (2)  total  nonrevenue  receipts,  (3)  grand  total  of  revenue  and  nonrevenue  receipts, 
for  the  years  1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Total 
revenue 
receipts. 

Total 
nonrevenue 
receipts. 

Grand  total 
revenue 
and  non- 
revenue 
receipts. 

1908      

$1,574,908 

$31,975 

$1,606,883 

1909                                     

1,878,042 

2,186,600 

4,054,642 

1910  

1,941,957 

962,226 

2,904,183 

1911          

2,017,318 

1,127,074 

3,144,392 

1912       

2,029.688 

715,378 

2,745,066 

1913                          

2,262,702 

608,336 

2,871,038 

1914            

2,488,194 

853,005 

3,341,199 

1915     

2,541,560 

2,173 

2,543,733 

1916...                                             

2,  750,  179 

8,946 

2,759,125 

TABLE  61. — Showing  (1)  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  at  all  schools,  (2) 
number  of  teachers  employed,  (S)  average  attendance  of  pupils  per  teacher,  (4)  number 
school  buildings  in  use,  (5)  average  attendance  of  pupils  per  school,  for  the  years  1908  to 
1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Pupils  m 
average 
daily 
attendance 
at  all 
schools. 

Teachers 
em 
ployed. 

Average 
attendance 
of  pupils 
per  teacher. 

School 
buildings 
used. 

Average 
attend 
ance  per 
school. 

1908  

33,931 

1,095 

30.9 

89 

381.2 

1909  

35,541 

1,195 

29.7 

92 

386.3 

1910  

36,  774 

1,198 

30.7 

95 

387 

1911  

37,  736 

1,227 

30.7 

100 

377.3 

1912  

40.448 

1,308 

30.9 

105 

385.2 

1913        

42  830 

1,423 

30 

105 

407  8 

1914  

44  388 

1,478 

30 

104 

426.8 

1915  

46,562 

1,485 

31.3 

104 

447.7 

1916  

46  862 

1  520 

30.8 

105 

445.9 

A  study  of  Table  58  (revenue  receipts)  reveals  the  fact  that  with 
in  the  period  of  the  nine  years  listed  in  the  table  the  amount  of  money 
apportioned  ^o  San  Francisco  from  State  school  funds  reached  its 
highest  point  in  the  year  1911,  $737,038;  that  in  1912  there  was  a 
decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  $150,823;  and  that  after  that 
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year  there  was  a  gradual  increase  each  year  until  the  $700,000  mark 
was  again  passed  in  1916,  the  exact  amount  received  in  that  year 
being  $718,456.  This  indicates  that  the  State  of  California  is  doing 
its  share  in  the  support  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State. 

This  table  on  revenue  receipts  also  shows  that  the  amount  of 
moneys  received  from  local  taxes  increased  from  $1,009,627  in  the 
year  1908  to  $1,933,507  in  the  year  1916,  nearly  $1,000,000,  or 
91.4  per  cent,  in  a  period  of  less  than  10  years;  that  rentals  in 
creased  from  practically  nothing  in  1908  ($477)  to  $98,143  in  1916. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  has  some  very  valuable 
property  hi  the  heart  of  the  city  which  has  increased  not  only  in 
property  value  but  in  rental  value  as  well.  The  highest  amount 
received  in  any  one  year  for  interest  on  money  on  deposit  was  re 
ceived  in  the  year  1909,  and  the  second  highest  in  1911.  This  was 
due  to  large  issues  of  bonds  in  these  years.  It  should  be  noted  fur 
ther  that  the  total  amount  received  from  revenue  receipts  gradually 
grew  from  $1,574,908  in  the  year  1908  to  $2,750,179  in  the  year  1916, 
an  increase  of  74.6  per  cent. 

A  study  of  Table  59  (nonrevenue  receipts)  shows  that  for  the  nine 
years  listed  in  the  table  San  Francisco  issued  school  bonds  (for  the 
erection  of  new  school  buildings,  in  the  main)  to  the  total  amount  of 
$6,441,848.  No  issue  of  bonds  was  made  in  1908,  but  an  issue  of 
$2,170,723  was  made  in  1909;  an  issue  of  $961,470  was  made  in  1910, 
and  an  issue  of  $1,125,828  in  the  year  1911.  This  was  followed  by 
issues  of  $714,688  in  the  year  1912,  of  $607,218  in  the  year  1913,  and 
of  $852,121  in  the  year  1914.  The  sale  of  bonds  for  the  years  1915 
and  1916  was  negligible. 

These  bond  issues,  covering  in  all  a  period  of  6  years  (from  1909  to 
1914,  inclusive),  tell  the  story  of  the  disaster  of  the  Great  Fire  in  San 
Francisco  and  her  successful  and  triumphant  effort  at  a  full  and 
complete  recovery  from  the  same.  But  as  a  result  of  the  stress  and 
struggle  quickly  to  recover  from  the  great  disaster,  the  city  now 
finds  itself  at  the  point  where  the  question  of  a  further  issuance  of 
school  bonds  is  in  danger  of  being  stopped  because  San  Francisco  is 
approaching  the  limit  in  the  amount  of  bonds  (that  is,  in  the  total 
of  both  school  and  municipal  bonds)  which  cities  of  her  class  are  per 
mitted  to  issue  under  the  State  laws  of  California.  This  is  a  ques 
tion  which  will  require  careful  handling  on  the  part  of  the  board  of 
education  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  city  government  on  the  other 
in  order  that  the  forward  progress  of  the  schools  with  regard  to  the 
construction  of  necessary  school  buildings  shall  not  be  retarded. 
The  demands  soon  to  be  made  upon  the  board  of  education  with 
regard  to  a  comprehensive  building  program  will  be  imperative. 
There  is  needed  even  now  funds  for  the  construction  of  necessary 
schoolhouses  to  provide  for  the  increased  growth  of  the  schools 
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and  to  replace  certain  undesirable  buildings  now  in  use,  which  can 
only  be  procured  through  the  further  issuance  of  school  bonds. 

It  must  be  further  noted  in  this  connection  that  as  a  result  of  its 
bonded  indebtedness  the  school  district  of  San  Francisco  is  at  the 
present  time  paying  out  each  year  interest  on  bonds  to  an  amount 
approximating  $300,000,  the  exact  amount  of  interest  in  1914  being 
$284,920;  in  1915,  $296,197;  in  1916,  $285,074.  Since  interest  must 
be  paid  out  of  current  funds,  the  board  of  education,  therefore,  must 
include  its  "bond  interest"  item  in  the  estimate  of  school  expendi 
tures  for  each  fiscal  year.  Thus  it  has  resulted  that  the  board  of 
supervisors  in  setting  the  school  levy  has  been  obliged  to  exceed 
the  limit  of  the  tax  rate  as  set  in  the  city  and  county  charter  hi  order 
to  procure  sufficient  revenue  to  support  the  schools.  This  the  board 
of  supervisors  has  assumed  it  has  a  right  to  do  under  an  emergency 
clause  in  the  charter  and  under  the  implied  power  granted  to  the 
supervisors  under  a  State  law  which  permits  a  higher  rate  to  be 
levied  than  that  set  in  the  city  charter  itself. 

The  above  situation  has  resulted  in  an  unfortunate  discussion 
with  regard  to  the.  taxing  power  of  the  supervisors  of  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  the  setting  of  the  school  levy.  The  situation 
created  by  the  charter  is  fair  neither  to  the  board  of  education  nor 
to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 
It  can  be  remedied  by  an  amendment  to  the  charter  which  will  per 
mit  the  levying  of  the  minimum  tax  permitted  by  State  law,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  made  flexible  enough  to  permit  the  taxing  power 
to  go  beyond  this  amount  under  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  edu 
cation  in  the  meeting  of  proper  emergencies.  Such  an  amendment 
to  the  charter  is  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

In  connection  with  the  above  discussion  of  the  school  revenues, 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  their  gradual  increase 
from  year  to  year,  attention  is  directed  to  Table  61,  which  shows 
that  the  number  of  children  in  average  daily  attendance  upon  the 
public  schools  of  San  Francisco  in  1908  was  33,931,  while  in  1916  it 
was  46,862,  an  increase  of  12,931  children,  or  38.1  per  cent.  This 
increased  attendance  has  called  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers,  and  hence  an  increased  payroll  for  the  same,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  year  1908  was  1,095, 
while  in  the  year  1916  it  was  1,520  an  increase  of  38.8  per  cent. 
Again,  the  number  of  school  buildings  maintained  and  supported  in 
in  1908  was  89;  in  1916  it  was  105,  an  increase  of  17.9  per  cent. 

These  and  other  statistics,  taken  in  connection  with  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  school  budgot,  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  growth  of 
the  budget  has  no  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  number 
of  children  to  be  educated.  During  this  period  school  expenditures 
in  the  country  as  a  whole  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
number  of  children.  The  school  budget  increase  is  due  to  increase 
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in  the  school  attendance,  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  increase 
in  the  number  of  new  schoolbuildings,  increase  in  the  amount  of 
interest  paid  out  on  account  of  new  bond  issues,  increase  in  teachers' 
salaries,  to  the  necessity  of  spending  a  large  amount  each  year  upon 
the  repair  and  upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds  (this  item  alone  has 
averaged  about  $125,000  for  each  of  the  nine  years  named  above), 
and  to  other  necessary  expenditures.  There  is  no  indication  of 
extravagance.  The  board  of  education  within  these  years  appears 
to  have  expended  the  school  revenues  wisely,  and  there  is  now  need 
of  large  increase  in  these  revenues  to  enable  the  board  to  round  out 
an  educational  and  building  program  which  will  give  San  Francisco 
the  type  of  public-school  system  to  which  its  people  are  justly  en 
titled. 

The  next  question  which  naturally  will  be  asked  is,  How  did  the 
board  of  education  spend  its  revenues  in  each  of  the  nine  years 
named  above  ?  The  tables  setting  forth  the  expenses  of  the  school 
department  for  the  years  1908  to  19 16,  inclusive  (p.  129  ff),  will  be  help 
ful  in  the  consideration  of  this  question.  These  tables  are  based  on 
the  system  of  accounting  recommended  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  which  is  now  being  generally  adopted,  an  outline  of 
which  follows: 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOUNTS. 

[NOTE.  -The  Arabic  numerals  used  below  number  diflerent  accounts,  and  ran  from  No.  1  to  No.  67, 

consecutively.] 

(A)— EXPENSES     OF     GENERAL     CONTROL     (OVERHEAD     CHARGES),     INCLUDING 

EXPENSES  OF — 
I .  Business  Administration. 

(1)  School  elections. 

(2)  Board  of  education  and  secretary's  office. 

(3)  Finance  offices  and  accounts. 

i.4)  Offices  in  charge  of  buildings  and  supplies. 

(5)  Legal  services. 

(6)  Operation  and  maintenance  of  office  buildings  in  which  the  board  of 

education  meets. 

(7)  Other  expenses  of  business  control. 
II.  Educational  Administration. 

(8)  Office  of  superintendent  of  schools. 

(9)  Enforcement  of  compulsory  education,  truancy  laws,  and  census  enume 

ration. 

(10)  Other  expenses  of  educational  control . 

Total  expenses  of  general  control. 

tB) — EXPENSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  DAY  SCHOOLS,  INCLUDING  EXPENSES  OF — 

I.  Supervision  of  Day  Schools. 

(11)  Salaries  of  supervisors  of  grades  and  of  subjects. 

(12)  Other  expenses  of  supervision,  including  clerks,  office  supplies,  etc. 
•  (13)  Salaries  of  principals. 

(14)  Salaries  of  principals'  clerks  and  office  assistants. 

(15)  Other  expenses  of  principal's  office. 

(16)  Other  expenses  of  supervision. 
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II.  Teaching. 

(17)  Salaries  of  teachers. 

(18)  Textbooks. 

(19)  Other  supplies  used  in  instruction. 

(20)  Other  expenses  of  instruction. 

Total  expenses  of  instruction  for  day  schools. 

(C) — EXPENSES  OP  INSTRUCTION  IN  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

I.  Supervision. 

(21)  Salaries  of  supervisors  of  grades  and  subjects. 

(22)  Other  expenses  of  supervisors,  including  clerks,  office  supplies,  etc. 

(23)  Salaries  of  principals. 

(24)  Salaries  of  principals'  clerkf  and  office  assistants. 

(25)  Other  expenses  of  principals'  office. 

(26)  Other  expenses  of  supervision. 
II.  Teaching. 

(27)  Salaries  of  teachers. 

(28)  Textbooks. 

(29)  Other  supplies  used  in  instruction. 

(30)  Other  expenses  of  instruction. 

Total  expenses  for  night  schools. 

Total  expenses  instruction  both  day  and  night  schools. 

(D) — EXPENSES  OP  OPERATION  OP  SCHOOL  PLANT,  INCLUDING  EXPENSES  OF — 

(31)  Wages  of  janitors  and  other  employees. 

(32)  Fuel. 

(33)  Water. 

(34)  Light  and  power. 

(35)  Janitors'  supplies. 

(36)  Other  expenses  of  operation  of  plant. 

Total  expenses  of  operation  of  plant. 

(E) — EXPENSES  OP  MAINTENANCE  OP  SCHOOL  PLANT,  INCLUDING  EXPENSES  OF — 

(37)  Repair  of  buildings  and  upkeep  of  grounds. 

(38)  Repair  and  replacement  of  equipment. 

(39)  Other  expenses  of  maintenance  of  school  plant. 

Total  expense  of  maintenance  of  plant. 

(F) — EXPENSES   OF   AUXILIARY   AGENCIES   AND   SUNDRY   ACTIVITIES,    INCLUDING 

EXPENSES  OF — 

(40)  Libraries  (excluding  books). 

(41)  Books. 

(42)  Promotion  of  health,   including  medical  inspection,   school   nurses, 

special  clinics,  etc. 

(43)  Transportation  of  pupils. 

(44)  Care  of  children  in  institutions. 

(45)  Provision  of  lunches. 

(46)  Community  lecturers. 

(47)  Social  centers. 

(48)  Recreation. 

(49)  Other  auxiliary  agencies  and  sundry  activities. 

(50)  Payments  to  private  schools. 

(51)  Payments  to  schools  of  other  civil  institutions. 

Total  expenditures  for  auxiliary  agencies. 
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(G) — EXPENSES  OF  FIXED  CHARGES,  INCLUDING  EXPENSES  OF — 

(52)  Pensions,  or  "retirement  salaries." 

(53)  Rents. 

(54)  Insurance. 

(55)  Taxes. 

(56)  Contributions  and  contingencies. 

Total  expenses  of  fixed  charges. 

Total  current  expenses,  including  all  of  above  subtotals  under 
headings  numbered  (A);  (B);  (C);  (D);  (E);  (F);  (G). 

(H) — EXPENSES  OF  DEBT  SERVICE,  INCLUDING  EXPENSES  OF — 

(57)  Redemption  of  bonds. 

(58)  Payments  to  sinking  fund. 

(59)  Redemption  of  short-term  loans. 

(60)  Payment  of  interest  on  bonds. 

(61)  Payment  of  interest  on  short-term  loans. 

(62)  Refunds  (tax  and  tuition). 

Total  expenses  of  debt  service. 

(I) — EXPENDITURES  IN  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (AcQuisnoN  AND  CONSTRUCTION),  INCLUDING 

EXPENDITURES  FOB — 

(63)  Land  for  school  sites  or  playgrounds. 

(64)  New  buildings  constructed. 

(65)  Alterations  of  or  additions  to  old  buildings. 

(66)  Equipment  of  new  buildings  and  grounds. 

(67)  Equipment  of  old  buildings  and  grounds. 

Total  expenditures  in  capital  outlay. 
Total  payments  for  the  year. 
Balances  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Total  payments  and  balances. 

The  statistics  in  these  tables  were  compiled  from  the  books  in  the 
office  of  the  city  auditor  in  San  Francisco,  and  have  been  recast  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  conform  to  the  plan  of  school  accounting 
set  forth  above. 

TABLE  62. — Expenditures  for  conducting  the   schools  in  (A)  general   control,  (B,  C) 
instruction,  (D)  operation  of  school  plant,  for  the  years  1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

General 
control 
(over 
head). 

Instruc 
tion  (day 
and  night 
schools). 

Operation 
oi  school 
plant. 

Years. 

General 
control 
(over 
head). 

Instruc 
tion  (day 
and  night 
schools). 

Operation 
oi  schoo'. 
plant. 

1908... 

$73.981 

$1.245.938 

$87,260 

1913... 

$62,651 

$1,554.002 

$140,387 

1909... 

64  296 

1  364  525 

95  541 

1914 

61,668 

1,623,164 

135,692 

1910...  . 

65,896 

1.353.016 

100.722 

1915  . 

62.772 

1,674,572 

170,875 

1911  

68,139 

1,462,830 

112,467 

1916  

66,198 

1,783,674 

164,632 

1912... 

68  126 

1  518,315 

132  250 
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TABLE  63. — Expenditures  for  maintenance  of  school  plant,  auxiliary  agencies,  and  sundry 
activities,  fixed  charges — Total  cost  of  conducting  schools. 


Years. 

Main 
tenance 
of  school 
plant. 

Auxili 
ary  agen 
cies  and 
sundry 
activi 
ties. 

Fixed 
charges. 

Total  cost 
of  con 
ducting 
schools. 

Years. 

Main 
tenance 
of  school 
plant. 

Auxili 
ary  agen 
cies  and 
sundry 
activi 
ties. 

Total  cost 
Fixed  :    of  con- 
charges,    ducting 
schools. 

1908... 

$83,673 

$350 

$11,562 

$1,502,710 

1913..  . 

$119,459 

$886 

$19,028   $1,896,413 

1909  

134,375 

0 

13,534 

1,672,271 

1914.  .  . 

128,498 

1  731 

18  647     1  969  400 

1910  

14,877 

0 

25,148 

1,  559,  659 

1915..  . 

168,  159 

0 

18,769     2,095.147 

1911 

152  530 

226 

25  264 

1,821  456 

1916 

145  960 

1  957 

19  045     2  181  466 

1912  

116,545 

95 

22,557 

1,857,888 

TABLE  64. — Expenditures  for  (H)  debt  service,  (I)  capital  outlays,  and  total  debt  service 
and  capital  outlays  combined,  for  the  years  1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Debt 
service. 

Capital 
outlays. 

Total  debt 
service  and 
capital  out 
lays  com- 
bined. 

Years. 

Debt 
service. 

Capital 
outlays. 

Total  debt 
service  and 
capital  out 
lays  com 
bined. 

1908... 

$119,659 

$289,039 

$408,698 

1913... 

$343,323 

$640,507 

$983,830 

1909      . 

146,  516 

1,032,868 

1,179,384 

1914 

399  720 

470  030 

869  750 

1910  

223.773 

1,681.559 

1,905,332 

1915  

610,997 

616,979 

1,227  986 

1911... 

274,  197 

1  426,826 

1,701,023 

1916  

599,874 

313,232 

913,  106 

1912.  .. 

310,  670 

1,376,276 

1,686  946 

TABLE  65. — Summary  of  Tables  63  and  64,  showing  (1)  total  debt  service  and  total  capi 
tal  outlays  combined,  (2)  total  costs  conducting  the  schools,  and  (3)  grand  total  all 
school  expenditures,  for  the  years  1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Total  debt 
service  and 
total  capi 
tal  outlays 
combined. 

Total  cost 
conducting 
schools. 

Grand 
total  all 
school 
expendi 
tures. 

Years. 

Total  debt 
service  and 
total  capi 
tal  outlays 
combined. 

Total  cost 
conducting 
schools. 

Grand 
total  all 
school 
expendi 
tures. 

1908  .. 

$408,698 

$1,502,710 

$1.911,408 

1913 

$983  830 

$1,896,413 

$2.880,243 

1909  

1,179,384 

1,672,271 

2,851.655 

1914  

869,750 

1,969,400 

2,839  150 

1910  

1,905,332 

1,559,659 

3,464,991 

1915  

1,227,986 

2,095,147 

3,323,123 

1911  

1,701,023 

1,821,456 

3,522,479 

1916  

913,106 

2,181,466 

3,094,572 

1912  

1,686,946 

1,857,888 

3,544,834 

TABLE  66. — (1)  Grand  total  of  school  expenditures,  (2 )  average  daily  attendance,  (S)  cost 
per  pupil,  for  the  years  1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Grand 
total  of 
school 
expendi 
tures. 

Average 
daily 
attend 
ance. 

Cost  per 
pupil. 

Years. 

Grand 
total  of 
school 
expendi 
tures. 

Average 
daily 
attend 
ance. 

Cost  per 
pupil. 

1908... 

$1,911,408 

33,931 

$56  33 

1913 

$2,880,243 

42,830 

$67.26 

1909  

2,851,655 

35,541 

80.24 

1914  ..             .     . 

2,  839,  150 

44,388 

63.9ft 

1910.  .  . 

3,464,991 

36,  774 

94.22 

1915  

3,323,123 

46,562 

71.37 

1911  

3,522,479 

37,736 

93  35 

1916 

3  094,572 

46,862 

66.03 

1912  

3,544,834 

40,448 

87.64 
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TABLE  67. —  Total  cost  conducting  schools;  cost  per  pupil,  for  the  years  1908  to  1909, 

inclusive. 


Years. 

Total  cost 
conducting 
schools. 

Cost  per 
pupil. 

Years. 

Total  cost 
conducting 
schools. 

Cost  per 
pupil. 

1908 

$1,502.710 

$44.29 

1913.           

$1,8%,  4  13 

$44.28 

1909        

1.672.271 

47.05 

1914  

1,969,400 

44.37 

1910     

1,559,659 

42.41 

1915  

2,095,147 

45.00 

1911                      .  . 

1,821,456 

48.27  ' 

1916.           

2,181,466 

46.55 

1912  

1,  857,  888 

45.93 

TABLE  68.—  Total  expenditures  for  debt 
service  and  cost  per  pupil,  for  the  years 
1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Total 
expendi 
tures  capi 
tal  outlays. 

Cost  per 
pupil. 

Total 
Ypars                        expendi 
tures  capi 
tal  outlays. 

Cost  per 
pupil. 

1908            ...            *.  . 

$119,659 

$3.  53 

1908                $289,039 

$8.52 

1909        

146,516 

4.12 

1909             1,032,868 

29.06 

1910        

223,773 

6.08 

1910  1,681,559 

45.72 

1911 

274,197 

7.26 

1911               .         .            ...          1,426,826 

37.81 

1912         

310,  670 

7.68 

1912             1,376,276 

34.02 

1913        

343,  323 

S.01 

1913  640,507 

15.00 

1914  

399,  720 

9.00 

1914  j        470,030 

10.59 

1915         

610,  997 

13.12  i 

1915.           616,979 

13.25 

1916  

599,  874 

12.80 

1916.           313,232 

6.70 

TABLE  69.—  Total  expenditures  in  capital 
outlay  and  cost  per  pupil,  for  the  years 
1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


TABLE  70. — Cost  per  pupil  based  on  (1)  grand  total  of  school  expenditures  segregated  into 
(2}  total  cost  conducting  schools,  (5)  total  expenditures  for  debt  service,  (4)  total  expend 
itures  capital  outlays,  for  the  years  1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Cost  per 
pupil  based 
on  grand 
total  of 
school  ex 
penditures. 

Cost  per 
pupil  based 
on  total 
cost  con 
ducting 
schools. 

Cost  per 
pupil  based 
on  total  ex 
penditures 
for  debt 
service. 

Cost  per 
pupil  based 
on  total  ex 
penditures 
in  capital 
outlays. 

1908  

$56.33 

$44.29 

$3.53 

$8.52 

1909  

80.24 

47.05 

4.12 

29.06 

1910  

94.22 

42.41 

6.08 

45.72 

1911  

93.35 

48.27 

7.20 

37.81 

1912  

87.64 

45.93 

7.68 

34.02 

1913 

67.25 

44.28 

8.01 

15.00 

1914  

03.96 

44.  37 

9.00 

10.59 

1915  

71.37 

45.00 

13.12 

13.25 

1916  

66.03 

46.55 

12.80 

6.70 

TABLE  71. — Expenses  general  control — Showing  total  expenses  general  control  segregated 
into  business  administration  general  control,  educational  administration  general  control, 
cost  per  pupil  total  expenses  general  control,  for  the  years  1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Total  cost 
general 
control. 

Cost  Of 
business 
adminis 
tration. 

Cost  of 
educational 
adminis 
tration. 

Cost  per 
pupil  total 
expenses 
general 
control. 

1908... 

$73,  981 

$51,315 

$22,666 

$2.18 

1909  

64.296 

44.479 

23,817 

1.81 

1910  

65,896 

39,143 

26,753 

1.79 

1911  .  . 

68,  139 

50,824 

17,315 

1.81 

1912  

69,126 

49,  741 

18,835 

1.68 

1913  

02,  651 

43,490 

19,  161 

1.46 

1914  

61,668 

42,730 

18,938 

1.39 

1915  

62,  772 

43,994 

18,778 

1.35 

1916  ... 

66,198 

43,070 

23,128 

1.41 
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TABLE  72. — Expenses  of  instruction — Showing  total  cost  of  instruction  segregated  into 
cost  of  supervision,  cost  of  teaching,  cost  per  pupil  on  total  cost  instruction,  for  the  years 
1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Total  cost 
of  instruc 
tion. 

Cost  of 
super 
vision. 

Cost  of 
teaching. 

Cost  per 
pupil  on 
total  cost 
instruction. 

1908... 

$1,245,938 

$161,774 

$1,084,164 

$36.72 

1909      

,364,525 

207,  075 

1,157,450 

38.39 

1910  

,353,016 

191,040 

1,161,976 

36.79 

1911                                                             

,462,830 

185,888 

1,276,942 

38.77 

1912  

,518,315 

221,918 

1,  296,  397 

37.54 

1913                                                                   

,554.002 

217,  680 

1,336,322 

36.28 

1914        .                                                   

,  623,  164 

220,080 

1,403,084 

36.67 

1915  

,674,572 

220,475 

1,454,097 

35.96 

1916  

1,783,674 

232,558 

1,551,116 

38.06 

TABLE  73. — Expenses  of  operation  of  school 
plant — Showing  total  cost  of  operation 
and  cost  per  pupil,  for  the  years  1908  to 
1916,  inclusive. 


TABLE  74. — Expenses  of  maintenance  of 
school  plant— Showing  total  cost  of  main 
tenance  of  school  plant  and  maintenance 
per  pupil,  for  the  years  1908  to  1916,  in- 


ciuvwe. 

Years. 

Total 
expense 
of  opera 
tion. 

Cost  per 
pupil  on 
total  oper 
ation  of 
plant. 

Years. 

Total  cost 
of  mainte 
nance. 

Total  cost 
of  mainte 
nance,  per 
pupil. 

1908  

$87,206 

$2.57 

1908... 

$83,673 

$2.46 

1909  

95,541 

2.69 

1909  

134,  375 

3.78 

1910  

100,722 

2.74 

1910  

14,877 

.40 

1911  

112,467 

3.00 

1911  

152,530 

4.04 

1912  .  .  .. 

132,250 

3.27 

1912  

116,545 

2.88 

1913  

140,387 

3.28 

1913  

119,459 

2.79 

1914  

135,692 

3.06 

1914  

128,498 

2.89 

1915  

170,875 

3.67 

1915  

168,159 

3.61 

1916  

164,632 

3.51 

1916  

145  960 

3.11 

TABLE  75. — Expenses  of  auxiliary  agencies  and  sundry  activities — Showing  total  cost  of 
auxiliary  agencies  and  sundry  activities  segregated  into  community  lectures,  social 
centers,  total  cost  per  pupil  on  auxiliary  agencies  and  sundry  activities  for  the  years 
1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Total  ex 
pense  of 
auxiliary 
agencies 
and  sundry 
activities. 

of  com* 
munity 
lectures. 

Expenses 
of  social 
centers. 

Total  cost 
per  pupil 
for  auxil 
iary  agen 
cies  and 
sundry  ac 
tivities. 

1908... 

$350 

$350 

0 

$0.010 

1909  

0 

0 

0 

0 

1910  

0 

0 

0 

0 

1911  

226 

226 

o 

.006 

1918  

95 

95 

0 

0 

1913  

886 

886 

0 

.020 

1914  

1,731 

1,731 

0 

.038 

1915.  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1916  

1,957 

60 

$1,897 

.041 

NOTE. — A  reference  to  the  classification  of  accounts  given  in  preceding  pages  of 
this  report  shows  that  there  are  12  accounts  under  the  schedule  heading,  "Expenses 
of  Auxiliary  Agencies  and  Sundry  Activities."  These  accounts  are  as  follows: 
Libraries;  library  books;  promotion  of  health;  transportation  of  pupils;  care  of  children 
in  institutions;  provision  for  school  lunches;  community  lectures;  social  centers; 
recreation;  other  auxiliary  agencies  and  sundry  activities;  payments  to  private  schools; 
and  payments  to  schools  of  other  civil  divisions. 
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Attention  is  called  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  exhibit 
in  the  table  shows  that  San  Francisco  has  not  been  carrying  any  of  the  burdens  that 
some  of  these  accounts  might  have  imposed  upon  the  city;  nor  has  it  been  availing 
itself  of  the  opportunity  to  expand  its  high-school  libraries,  to  promote  its  health 
ictivities,  to  develop  its  school  lunches,  to  provide  fcr  proper  recreation,  and  to  ex 
pand  its  community  and  social  center  work.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  2  last-named 
accounts  are  the  only  2  out  of  the  entire  12  where  the  city  has  spent  anything  at  all. 

TABLE  76. — Total  expenses  affixed  charges,  and  the  same  segregated  into  cost  of  pensions, 
of  rent,  of  insurance,  taxes— Cost  per  pupil,  based  on  total  cost  affixed  charges,  for  the 
years  1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Total  cost 
Years.                              of  fixed 
charges. 

Cost  of 
pensions.1 

Pnsf  ftf         Cost  °f 

rent           insur- 
rent-         ance. 

i 

Taxes. 

Cost  per 
pupil. 

1908...                                                            $11,562 

$3,000 

$8,167           $395 

0 

$0.34 

1909  13,534 

6,020 

7,514                 0 

0 

.38 

1910  25,148 

15,316 

9,607             225 

0 

1911  25,264 

15,849 

9,044              323 

$48 

.67 

1912  22,577 

16,405 

5,800              353 

0 

.60 

1913  19,028 

16,657 

2,168              203 

0 

JJ 

1914  18,647 

15,350 

2,866             365 

66 

.42 

1915  18,769 

15.  959 

2.408             290 

112 

.40 

1916  19,045 

16,570 

1,596             879 

0 

.40 

'  Consists  of  deductions  from  teachers'  salaries. 


A  similar  table  for  the  debt  service  account  is  not  available,  since 
the  items  are  not  segregated  in  the  system  of  accounting. 

TABLE  77. — Total  expense  in  capital  outlay,  and  the  same  segregated  into  costs  of  land, 
of  new  buildings,  of  alterations  to  old  buildings,  and  of  equipment — Cost  per  pupil 
based  on  total  expenditures  in  capital  outlay,  for  the  years  1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


'  Years. 

Total  cost 
of  capital 
outlay. 

Cost  of 
land. 

Cost  of 
new 
buildings. 

Cost  Of 
alterations 
to  old 
buildings. 

Cost  of 
equip 
ments. 

Cost  per 
pupil  on 
total  ex 
penditures 
in  capital 
outlay. 

1908 

$289,039 

$39,725 

$225,  714 

0 

$23,600 

$8.52 

1909  

1,032,868 

376,811 

631,806 

0 

24,252 

29.06 

1910  

1,681,599 

272,593 

1,272,378 

$118,070 

18,518 

45.72 

1911  

1,  426,  826 

82,450 

1,  274,  130 

0 

70,246 

37.81 

1912  

1,376,276 

185,298 

1,179,911 

0 

11,067 

34.02 

1913  

640,507 

82,682 

542,183 

0 

15,642 

15.00 

1914  

470,030 

5,000 

453,566 

0 

11,464 

10.59 

1915  

616,979 

21,938 

564,440 

0 

30,601 

13.25 

1916  

313,232 

47,814 

216,094 

0 

49,324 

6.70 

TABLE  78. — Showing  amount  per  pupil,  (1)  grand  total  school  expenditures,  and  of  the 
same  segregated  into  the  following  accounts:  (2)  general  control,  (<J)  instruction,  (4) 
operation  of  school  plant,  (5)  maintenance  of  school  plants,  (6)  auxiliary  agencies 
and  sundry  activities,  (7)  fixed  charges,  (8)  debt  service,  (9)  capital  outlay. 


Years. 

Amount 
per  pupil 
of  grand 
total 
expendi 
tures. 

Cost  per  Cost  per 
pupil     pupil 
of           of 
general      in- 
con-      struc- 
trol.       tion. 

Cost  per 
pupil  of 
opera 
tion  of 
school 
plant. 

Cost  per 
pupil  of 
mainte 
nance 
of  school 
plant. 

Cost  per 
pupil  of 
auxiliary 
agencies 
and  sun 
dry  activ 
ities. 

Cost  per 
pupil 
of  fixed 
charges. 

c'TicpT 
r-  m 

1908... 

$56.33 
80.24 
94.22 
93.35 
87.64 
67.25 
63.96 
71.37 
66.03 

$2.18 
1.81 
1.79 
1.81 
1.68 
1.46 
1.39 
1.35 
1.41 

$36.72 
38.39 
36.79 
38.77 
37.54 
36.28 
36.57 
35.96 
38.06 

$2.57 
2.69 
2.74 
3.00 
3.27 
3.28 
3.06 
3.67 
3.51 

$2.46 
3.78 
.40 
4.04 
2.88 
2.79 
2.89 
3.61 
3.11 

0 
0 
0 
$0.005 
0 
.020 
.038 
0 
.041 

$0.34 
.38 
.68 
.67 
.56 
.44 
.42 
.40 
.40 

$3.  53  $8.  52 
4.  12  29.  06 
6.08  45.72 
7.  26  37.  81 
7.68  34.02 
8.01  15.00 
9.00  10.  5» 
13.  12  13.  25 
12.80  6.70 

1909  

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  
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TABLE  80. — Assessed  valuation,  rate  of  taxation  per  $100,  school-tax  rate  per  $100,  esti 
mated  value  of  all  school  property,  for  the  years  1908  to  1916,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Municipal 
and  State 
assessment. 

City-tax 
rate  per 
$100. 

School- 
tax  rate 
per  $100. 

Estimated 
value  all 
school 
property. 

1908  

$429,  611,  618 

$1.415 

$0.205 

$6,379,000 

1909  

454,334,160 

1.50 

.209 

7,  206,  575 

1910  

492,  867,  037 

1.60 

.1838 

8,733  285 

1911  

515,028,100 

1.647 

.1747 

10,  161,  492 

1912  

545,064,347 

2.00 

.235 

12,536  929 

1913  

604,813,249 

2.05 

.224 

11.983,657 

1914  

623,  847.  729 

2.20 

.208 

12,  600.  202 

1915  

647,207,514 

2.25 

.222 

13,721.169 

1916  

656,  344,  229 

2.26 

.255 

14,020  943 

PER   CENT  INOEEASES   FROM   1908   TO   1916. 

From  the  tables  found  in  the  preceding  pages  certain  items  have 
been  selected  and  reduced  to  a  per  cent  basis  in  order  to  show  the 
relative  increases  from  1908  to  1916.  These  figures  are  presented 
in  Table  81  and  Figures  38  and  39,  and  show  the  per  cent  increases 
in:  (1)  Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  public  schools  in  San 
Francisco;  (2)  number  of  teachers  employed;  (3)  number  of  schools; 
(4)  total  cost  of  conducting  the  school  system  per  pupil  (exclusive  of 
debt  service  and  capital  outlay);  (5)  total  receipts  for  school  pur 
poses;  (6)  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes;  (7)  estimated 
value  of  school  property;  (8)  municipal  and  State  assessment  of 
property  hi  San  Francisco.  In  each  column  the  figure  for  1908  is 
used  as  100  per  cent  base. 

TABLE  81. — Per  cent  increase  in  certain  items,  San  Francisco,  1908  to  1916  (with  190S  as 

the  standard). 


Years. 

Average 
daily  at 
tendance 
of  pupils. 

Number 
of  teach 
ers  em 
ployed. 

Number 
of  school 
buildings 
used. 

Total  cost 
of  conduct 
ing  school 
system  per 
pupil. 

Total 
receipts 
for  school 
purposes. 

Total 
expendi 
tures  for 
school 
purposes. 

Esti 
mated 
value  of 
school 
property. 

Munici 
pal  and 

State  at- 
sessment 
within 
city  and 
county. 

1908... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1909  

104.7 

109.1 

103.3 

106.2 

253 

148.1 

112.9 

105.7 

1910  

108.4 

109.4 

106.7 

95.7 

180.7 

181.2 

136.9 

114.6 

1911    

111.2 

112.1 

112.3 

108.9 

195.6 

184.2 

159.3 

119.8 

1912  

119.2 

119.5 

117.9 

103.7 

170.8 

185.4 

196.5 

126.8 

1913  

126.2 

130 

117.9 

99.9 

178.7 

150.6 

187.8 

140.7 

1914  

130.8 

135 

116.8 

100.1 

207.9 

148.5 

197.5 

145.2 

1915                  .     . 

137.2 

135.6 

116.8 

101.6 

158.3 

173.8 

215.1 

160.6 

1916  

138.1 

138.8 

117.9 

105.1 

171.7 

161.9 

219.8 

152.7 
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£  PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  TEACHERS,  SCHOOLS,  £ 
AND  COST  PER  PUPIL,  SAN  FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1908  TO  1916. 
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FIQTJBE  38.—  The  figures  for  average  attendance  of  pupils,  number  of  teachers  employed,  number  of  schools,  and  cost  of  conducting  the  schools  per  pupil  for  the  years 
L909  to  1916,  inclusive,  are  expressed  in  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease,  using  the  corresponding  figures  frr  1908  as  bases,  100  per  cent.  Comparing  Figure  38  with  Figure  39,  it  is 
jvident  that  school  receipts  and  school  expenditures  have  not  shown  the  same  consistent  upward  tendency  observable  in  pupil  attendance  and  number  of  teachers  employed 
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A  study  of  Table  81  and  Figures  38  and  39  brings  out  clearly  the 
following  facts : 

(1)  There  have  been  steady  increases  in  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils  and  in  number  of  teachers  employed  since  1908. 

(2)  There  have  not  been  corresponding  and  consistent  increases  in 
total  receipts  and  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes. 

(3)  In  only  two  years  since  1910  have  the  total  receipts  equaled 
the  sum  reached  in  that  year,  and  the  general  tendency  since  1910 
has  been  retrogressive. 

(4)  The  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  show  only  slight 
increases  in  two  years  subsequent  to  1910,  and  the  general  tendency 
since  1912  has  been  distinctly  retrogressive. 

(5)  As  a  corollary  to  these  conditions  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
schools  per  pupil  has  remained  practically  stationary  since   1908. 
General  increases  in  prices  of  commodities  during  the  past  nine  years 
and  adjustment  of  the  school  system  to  a  reasonable  degree  of 
improvement  in   methods   and   equipment  should  have   caused   a 
greater  increase,  in  the  cost  per  pupil  since  1908. 

(6)  Although  the  estimated  value  of  school  property  has  increased 
over  100  per  cent  during  the  nine  years  (more  than  twice  the  increase 
in  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  city  and  county) ,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  schools  has  increased  less  than  20  per  cent. 
The  extent  to  which  the  board  of  education  has  acquired  income- 
producing  property,  unimproved  building  lots,  and  other  property 
not  devoted  directly  to  instructional  uses  must  be  made  clear  before 
the  real  situation  as  to  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  school  children 
becomes  apparent.    A  fluctuating  basis  of  estimate  may  account  in 
part  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  increase  in  number  of  schools 
and   value   of   school   property.    The   survey   commission   lacked 
facilities  for  complete  analysis  of  this  problem. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   COMPARED   WITH   OTHER   CITIES. 

To  assist  in  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  school  finance  in 
San  Francisco,  the  tables  presented  in  the  following  pages  have  been 
prepared.  San  Francisco  is  compared  with  the  nine  other  cities 
having  a  population  of  300,000  to  500,000  in  1915  in  respect  to 
certain  selected  items  of  municipal  expenditures  and  public-school 
control. 
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TABLE  82. —  Value  at  close  of  fiscal  year  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  employed  or 
held  for  specified  purposes,  total  for  all  general  departments  and  for  certain  general 
departments,  10  cities,  1915.1 


Cities. 

Total. 

Police  de 
partment. 

Fire  de 
partment. 

Public 
schools. 

Recreation. 

Buffalo  

$49,804,616 

$570,  765 

$1,530,902 

$9,  717,  614 

$11,158,867 

San  Francisco  

56,437,500 

1,  678,  000 

8,528,000 

12  585  000 

19  644  500 

Los  Angeles  

29,  229,  614 

269,  194 

1,342,763 

10  162  830 

10  910  800 

Mil  wau  kee  

23,436.215 

748,570 

1,  498,  720 

6,  139,  669 

7  708  890 

Cincinnati  

32,150,785 

395,812 

1,  988,  262 

10,  739,  804 

7,302  732 

Newark  

28,689,331 

567,  338 

1,491,610 

10  191  384 

9  541  450 

New  Orleans  

15,  712.  251 

121,  487 

1,295,000 

3,556  000 

5,645  950 

Washington  

24,927  007 

403  541 

1  273  835 

12  124  738 

4  513  253 

Minneapolis  

23  559,472 

120  034 

1  169  460 

7  789  556 

7  76l'050 

Seattle  

23  152  077 

63  439 

1  693  270 

0  803*289 

9,040  622 

Average 28, 709,  i 


493,818      2,181,182  '       8,980,988        0,313,813 


From  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  having  a  Population  of  over  30,000,  1915,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  82  shows  the  value  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1915  of  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment  employed  or  held  for  specified  purposes  for 
certain  departments  of  the  general  departmental  service,  for  10  cities. 
From  this  table  are  derived  the  comparisons  presented  in  the  follow 
ing  pages. 

TABLE  83. — 'Value  at  close  of  fiscal  year  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  employed  or 
held  for  specified  purposes,  total  for  all  general  departments,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO $56,437,500 

2.  Cincinnati 32, 150, 785 

3.  Buffalo 29, 804, 616 

4.  Los  Angeles 29,  229,  614 

5.  Newark 28,  689,  331 

6.  Washington 24,  927, 007 

7.  Minneapolis 23,559,472 

8.  Milwaukee .' 23,436,210 

9.  Seattle 23, 152, 077 

10.  New  Orleans..  15,712,251 


Average 28, 709,  886 

San  Francisco  possesses  more  municipal  property  devoted  to  gen 
eral  governmental  purposes  than  any  other  city  in  the  list,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  Table  83. 

TABLE  84. —  Value  at  close  of  fiscal  year  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  employed  or 

held  for  use  of  police  department,  10  cities,  1915. 
1.  SAN  FRANCISCO...  ...  $1,678,000 


2.  Milwaukee — 

3.  Buffalo 

4.  Newark 

5.  "Washington. . 

6.  Cincinnati 

7.  Los  Angeles. . 

8.  New  Orleans. 

9.  Minneapolis.. 
10.  Seattle... 


748, 570 
570, 765 
567, 338 
403, 541 
395, 812 
269, 194 
121, 487 
120, 034 
63, 439 


Average 

93815—17 10 


493, 818 
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The  value  of  property  employed  or  held  for  the  use  of  the  police 
department  in  San  Francisco  is  nearly  three  and  one-half  times  as 
much  as  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  Table  84. 

TABLE  85. —  Value  at  close  of  fiscal  year  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  employed  or 
held  for  use  of  fire  department,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO $8,528,000 

2.  Cincinnati 1,  988,  262 

3.  Seattle 1,  693,  270 

4.  Buffalo 1,  530, 902 

5.  Milwaukee 1, 498,  720 

6.  Newark 1,  491,  610 

7.  Los  Angeles 1,342,763 

8.  New  Orleans 1,  295,  000 

9.  Washington 1,  273, 835 

10.  Minneapolis 1,169,460 

Average 2, 181, 182 

The  value  of  property  employed  or  held  for  the  use  of  the  fire 
department  in  San  Francisco  is  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the 
average  for  the  10  cities,  Table  85. 

TABLE  86. —  Value  at  close  of  fiscal  year  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  employed  or 
held  for  use  of  public-school  department,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO $12,585,000 

2.  Washington 12, 124,  738 

3.  Cincinnati 10,  739, 804 

4 .  Newark 10, 191, 384 

5.  Los  Angeles 10, 162,  830 

6.  Buffalo 9,  717,  614 

7.  Minneapolis 7,  789,  556 

8.  Seattle 6, 803, 289 

9.  Milwaukee 6, 139,  669 

10.  New  Orleans 3,  556, 000 


Average 8.  980,  988 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  property  employed  or  held  for 
public-school  purposes  in  San  Francisco,  while  greater  than  the 
amount  in  any  other  city,  is  only  16.4  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  next  4  cities,  $10,804,689,  and  only  40.1  per  cent 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  Table  86. 

TABLE  87. —  Value  at  close  of  fiscal  year  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  employed 
or  held  for  recreational  purposes,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO $19,644,500 

2.  Buffalo 11, 158, 857 

3,.  Los  Angeles 10,  910,  809 

4.  Newark 9,  541, 459 

5.  Seattle 9, 040, 622 

6.  Minneapolis 7, 061,  570 

7.  Milwaukee 7,708,890 

8.  Cincinnati 7,  302,  732 

9.  NewOrleans 5,645,950 

10.  Washington 4,513,253 

Average 9,313,812 
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In  value  of  property  employed  or  held  for  recreational  purposes, 
San  Francisco  ranks  first  in  the  list,  the  amount  being  more  than 
twice  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  Table  87. 

TABLE  88. — -Funded  and  special  assessment  debts  at  close  of  fiscal  year,  total  for  all  pur 
poses,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  Cincinnati $74,  082,  532 

2.  Newark 48, 829,  808 

3.  Los  Angeles 46,  638,  330 

4.  SAN  FRANCISCO 42,635,800 

5.  Seattle 42, 031, 032 

6.  Buffalo "38,  822,  434 

7.  New  Orleans 38,  729, 138 

8.  Minneapolis 25,  699,  841 

9.  Milwaukee 15,  704, 250 

10.  Washington ' 6,518,000 

Average 37,969,116 

San  Francisco  ranks  fourth  in  the  list  of  cities  in  total  amount  of 
indebtedness  for  all  purposes,  Table  88  and  Figure  40.  The  amounts 


Cincinnati  $74.082,532 

Bewark  48.829,808 

Los  Angeles  46,638,330 
*3AB  FRiHCISCO  42.635,800 

Seattle  42.031,032 

Buffalo  38.8E2.434 

New  Orleans  38,729,138 

Minneapolis  25,699.841 

Milwaukee  15,704,250 

Washington  6.618,000 

AVERAGE  37.969,116 


FIGUEE  40.— Municipal  indebtedness,  total  for  all  purposes. 

reported  for  6  of  the  10  cities  are  included  between  $38,000,000  and 
$49,000,000. 

TABLE  89.— Per  capita  funded  and  special  assessment  debts  at  close    of  fiscal  year, 
total  for  all  purposes,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  Cincinnati $159.  34 

2.  Seattle „ 134.27 

S.Newark •     125.49 

4.  NewOrleana -••     107.21 

5.  Los  Angeles •    103. 15 

6.  SAN  FRANCISCO 94.27 

7.  Buffalo 

8.  Minneapolis -  -  -       74.  56 

9.  Milwaukee 37. 42 

10.  Washington 

Average 96.  20 
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Comparing  the  cities  on  a  per  capita  basis,  San  Francisco  ranks 
sixth  in  indebtedness  for  all  purposes,  Table  89  and  Figure  41.     The 
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AVERAGE 

is!  30  —  — 

FIGURE  41.— Municipal  indebtedness  for  all  purposes,  per  capita  of  population. 

average  for  the  first  three  cities  in  the  list,  $139.70,  is  48  per  cent 
greater  than  the  amount  in  San  Francisco. 

TABLE  90. — Funded  and  special  assessment  debts  at  close  of  fiscal  year,  total  for  school 

buildings,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  Newark $8,  698,  200 

2.  Buffalo 6,  988,  723 

3.  Los  Angeles 6,  562,  050 

4.  SAN  FRANCISCO 6,060,100 

5.  Minneapolis 6,  030,  000 

6.  Cincinnati 5, 155,  618 

7.  Seattle 4,  904,  000 

8.  Milwaukee 2,  954, 178 

9.  New  Orleans. .  .1 1,  590,  305 

10.  Washington 

Average 4,  894,  317 


$8,698, £00 
6,988,723 
6,562.050 
6.060,100 
6.0SO.OOO 
5,165,618 
4,904,000 
2,954.178 
1,590.306 


AVERAGE  4.894,317 


FIGURE  42.— Municipal  indebtedness  for  school  buildings. 

San  Francisco  ranks  fourth  in  indebtedness  for  school  buildings, 
the  amount  reported  being  23.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  average 
for  the  10  cities,  Table  90  and  Figure  42. 
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TABLE  91. — Per  capita  funded  and  special  assessment  debts  at  close  of  fiscal  year,  total  for 
school  buildings,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  Newark 1 $22.  35 

2.  Minneapolis 17.  53 

3.  Seattle ! 15.  66 

4.  Buffalo 15. 27 

5.  Los  Angeles 14. 55 

6.  SAN  FRANCISCO 13.39 

7.  Cincinnati 12. 81 

8.  Milwaukee 7. 04 

9.  New  Orleans. .  4.40 


10.  Washington. 


Average . 


12.40 
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FIGURE  43. — Indebtedness  for  school  buildings  per  capita  of  population. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  however,  San  Francisco  ranks  sixth  in  the 
list,  Table  91  and  Figure  43.  The  average  of  the  first  two  cities  in  the 
list,  $19.94,  is  49  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  in  San  Francisco. 

TABLK  92. — Funded  and  special  assessment  debts  at  close  of  fiscal  year,  total  for  all  pur 
poses  other  than  school  buildings,  10  cities,  1915. 

Cincinnati $68, 926.  914 

Newark 1 40,131,608 

LOB  Angeles 40, 076, 280 

New  Orleans 27, 138, 833 

Seattle 37,127,032 

SAN  FRANCISCO...: 36,575,700 

Buffalo 31,833,711 

Minneapolis 19, 669, 841 

Milwaukee 12, 750, 072 

Washington 6, 518, 000 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Average 83, 074, 799 
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IE,  750,  078  —  —  — 
6.618,000  —  — 

FIOTTBE  44.— Municipal  indebtedness,  total  for  all  purposes  other  than  school  buildings. 
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Eliminating  school  buildings,  San  Francisco  ranks  sixth  in  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  for  all  other  purposes,  Table  92  and  Figure 

TABLE  93. — Per  capita  funded  and  special  assessment  debts  at  close  of  fiscal  year,  total 
for  all  purposes  other  than  school  buildings,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  Cincinnati $146. 53 

2.  Seattle 118. 61 

3.  Newark 103. 14 

4.  New  Orleans 102.  81 

5.  Los  Angeles 88.  60 

6.  SAN  FRANCISCO 80. 88 

7.  Buffalo 69. 54 

8.  Minneapolis 57. 03 

9.  Milwaukee 30. 38 

10.  Washington 18. 30 


Average 83. 80 

44.     Only  one  city,  however,  reports  indebtedness  of  more  than  10 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amount  in  San  Francisco. 


Cincinnati 
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is!  30  — 

FIGURE  45.— Municipal  Indebtedness,  total  for  all  purposes  other  than  school  buildings,  per  capita  of 

population. 

San  Francisco  ranks  sixth  also  in  per  capita  indebtedness  for  all 
purposes  other  than  school  buildings,  Table  93  and  Figure  45.  The 
average  for  the  first  two  cities,  $132.57,  is  63.9  per  cent  greater  than 
the  amount  in  San  Francisco. 
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TABLE  95. — Expenses  for  general  control  of  public  schools,  10  cities,  1915-16. 

1.  Los  Angeles $224,  559 

2.  Newark 126, 483 

v  3.  Minneapolis 93, 910 

4.  Buffalo 77,  342 

5.  SAN  FRANCISCO 76,749 

6.  Seattle 74,  530 

7.  Cincinnati 65, 263 

8.  Milwaukee 63, 495 

9.  Washington 43,984 

10.  NewOrleans 32,278 

Average 87,  859 

San  Francisco  ranks  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  10 
cities  in  cost  of  general  control  of  public  schools,  Table  95  and  Figure 
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32  1  278  —  — 

FIGURE  46.— Expenses  for  general  control  of  public  schools. 

46.     Newark  spends  64.8  per  cent  more  than  San  Francisco  for  this 
purpose  and  Los  Angeles  nearly  three  times  as  much. 

TABLE  96. — Expenses  for  instruction,  day  schools,  9  cities,  1915-16. 

1.  Los  Angeles $3,775,144 

2.  Newark 2, 436, 041 

3.  Buffalo 2, 080, 865 

4.  Minneapolis 2, 012, 197 

5.  Washington 1,993,602 

6.  Milwaukee 1,881,199 

7.  SAN  FRANCISCO , 1,723,701 

8.  Seattle 1, 527, 056 

9.  NewOrleans ....  1,012,295 


Average 2,046,900 


Los  Angeles 
IJawark 
Buffalo 
Minneapolis 
Washington 
Milwaukee 
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AVERAGE 

FIQTTOS  47.— Expenses  for  Instruction,  day  schools. 
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San  Francisco  ranks  seventh  in  the  list  of  cities  in  cost  of  instruc 
tion  in  day  schools,  Table  96  and  Figure  47.  The  average  for  the  10 
cities  is  18.7  per  cent  greater  than  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  average 
for  the  first  3  cities  is  60.3  per  cent  greater. 


TABLE  97. — Expenses  for  instruction,  evening  schools,  9  cities,  1915-16. 

Los  Angeles $128,  642 

Newark 108,475 

Buffalo 85,  634 

SAN  FRANCISCO 73,875 

Milwaukee 63.  805 

Seattle '. 26, 314 

Minneapolis 24, 524 

Washington 18,  576 

New  Orleans 17,  618 


Average 60,827 

As  shown  in  Table  97  and  Figure  48,  San  Francisco  ranks  some 
what  above  the  average  for  the  10  cities  in  cost  of  instruction  in 
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FIGURE  48,— Expenses  for  Instruction  In  evening  schools. 

evening  schools,  but  the  average  for  the  first  2  cities,  $118,558,  is 
60.4  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  in  San  Francisco. 

TABLE  98. — Expenses  for  instruction,  day  and  evening  schools,  10  cities,  1915-16. 

1.  Los  Angeles $3,903,786 

2.  Newark 2,544,516 

3.  Buffalo j 2, 166, 499 

4.  Minneapolis 2, 036,  721 

5.  Washington 2,012,178 

6.  Milwaukee '. 1,945,004 

7.  Cincinnati 1, 906,  516 

8.  SAN  FRANCISCO 1,797,576 

9 .  Seattle 1, 553,  370 

10.  New  Orleans 1,029,913 


Average 2,089,607 
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In  cost  of  instruction  in  day  and  evening  schools  combined,  Table 
98  and  Figure  49,  San  Francisco  ranks  eighth  in  the  list.     The  aver- 
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FIQUEE  49.— Expenses  for  Instruction,  day  and  evening  schools  combined. 

age  for  the  10  cities  is  16.2  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  average  for  the  first  3  cities  is  59.7  per  cent  greater. 

TABLE  99. — Total  current  expenses  for  public  schools,  10  cities,  1915-16. 

1.  Loe  Angeles $5,234,944 

2.  Newark 3, 085, 476 

3.  Buffalo 2, 888,  200 

4.  Minneapolis 2, 679, 860 

5.  Milwaukee 2, 549, 817 

6.  Cincinnati 2, 458, 158 

7.  Washington ^. 2,437, 338 

8.  SAN  FRANCISCO 2, 206,  912 

9.  Seattle 2, 014, 257 

10.  New  Orleans 1, 225, 197 


Average 2, 678, 015 

In  respect  to  total  current  expenses  for  public  schools,  Table  99  and 
Figure   50,   San  Francisco  ranks    eighth.    The  amount   spent 


in 
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FIOUHE  80.— Total  current  expenses  for  public  schools. 

Newark  is  39.8  per  cent  greater  than  that  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
amount  in  Los  Angeles  is  more  than  two  and  one-third  times  as 
much. 
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1.  Los  Angeles 


$7,  401,  952 


2.  Buffalo  ..................................  ............  3}  ggi,  126 

3.  Washington  ...........................................  3,708,459 

4.  Newark  ..............................................  3,  696,  817 

5.  Minneapolis  ..........................................  3f  343,  906 

6.  Milwaukee  ............................................  3,  269,  191 

7.  SAN  FRANCISCO  .......  :  ...........................  3,138,487 

8.  Cincinnati  ...........................................  3,  068,  247 

9.  Seattle  ...........................  .  ...................  2,  672,  193 

10.  New  Orleans  ..........................................  1,950,117 

Average  ............................................     3,  623,  549 

As  shown  in  Table  100  and  Figure  51,  San  Francisco  ranks  seventh 
in  respect  to  total  expenditures  for  public  schools.  The  average  for 
the  10  cities  is  15.4  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  in  San  Fran 
cisco,  and  the  amount  in  Los  Angeles  is  more  than  twice  as  great. 


LOB  Angeles 
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FIGUBE  51.— Total  expenses  for  public  schools. 

TABLE  101. — Per  capita  governmental  cost  payment  for  expenses  of  general  depart 
ments,  by  principal  divisions  of  the  general  departmental  service,  10  cities,  1915. 


Cities. 


Buffalo $22.84 

San  Francisco 24. 15 

Los  Angeles 26.30 

Milwaukee 19. 

Cincinnati 22.38 

Newark 22.32 

New  Orleans 13.46 

Washington 26.91 

Minneapolis 18.57 

Seattle 20.15 


Average  .......  21.89 


1  Includes  payments  for  Inspection  of  buildings,  plumbing,  weights  and  measures,  electric  wiring,  boilers, 
elevators,  gas,  and  other  service. 

1  Includes  operation  and  maintenance  of  museums,  art  galleries,  zoological  collections,  conservatories, 
general  recreation,  parks,  trees,  and  quasi-productive  park  enterprises. 

1  Includes  payments  for  objects  that  can  not  properly  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  other  principal  divisions 
of  the  table,  including  soldiers'  relief  and  burial,  administration  of  public  trust  and  investment  funds, 
expenses  of  public  commissions,  pensions  and  gratuities,  Judgments  and  claims,  and  other  payments. 
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TABLE  102.— Per  capita  governmental  cost  payments  for  expenses  of  general  depart 
ments —  Total  for  all  departments,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  Washington $26. 91 

2.  Los  Angeles 26. 30 

3.  SAN  FRANCISCO 24. 15 

4.  Buffalo 22. 84 

5.  Cincinnati 22. 38 

6.  Newark , 22. 32 

7.  Seattle 20. 15 

8.  Milwaukee 19. 82 

9.  Minneapolis 18. 57 

10.  New  Orleans. . 13. 46 


Average 21. 89 

In  per  capita  total  cost  of  municipal  government,  for  all  depart 
ments,  San  Francisco  ranks  third  in  the  list  of  cities,  Table  102  and 
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FIGURE  52.— Governmental  costs,  total  for  all  general  departments,  per  capita  of  population. 

Figure  52.  It  costs  10.3  per  cent  more  to  govern  San  Francisco 
than  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  and  34.1  per  cent  more  than  the 
average  for  the  lowest  4  cities  in  the  list,  $18. 

TABLE  103. — Per  capita  cost  payments  for  expenses  of  general  government,  10  cities, 

1915. 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO $3.56 

2.  Cincinnati 3. 37 

3.  Los  Angeles 3. 32 

4.  Seattle 3. 27 

5.  Newark 2. 67 

6.  Buffalo 2.53 

7.  Washington 2. 27 

8.  Minneapolis 2. 04 

9.  Milwaukee 2. 00 

10.  New  Orleans.  .  1.88 


Average 2.  72 
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FIGTTRE  53.— Cost  of  municipal  government,  department  of  general  government,  per  capita  of  population. 
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It  costs  more  per  capita  for  the  department  of  general  city  govern 
ment  in  San  Francisco  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  list,  Table  103 
and  Figure  53.  The  amount  in  San  Francisco  is  30.8  per  cent  greater 
than  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  and  80  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  lowest  3  cities,  $1.97. 

TABLE  104. — Per  capita  governmental  cost  payments  for  expenses  of  police  department, 

10  cities,  1915. 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO $3.41 

2.  Washington •. 2. 72 

3.  Newark 2.61 

4.  Buffalo 2. 46 

5.  Cincinnati 2. 04 

6.  Los  Angeles 1. 73 

7.  Seattle 1. 72 

8.  Milwaukee 1. 58 

-    9.  New  Orleans 1. 24 

10.  Minneapolis ! 1. 23 

Average 2. 11 

The  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  police  department  in  San 
Francisco  is  61.6  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  10  cities, 
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FIGTTBE  54. — Cost  of  police  department  per  capita  of  population. 

and  more  than  two  and  three-fourths  as  much  as  the  average  for  the 
lowest  2  cities  in  the  list,  $1.235,  Table  104  and  Figure  54. 

TABLE  105. — Per  capita  governmental  cost  payments  for  expenses  of/ire  department, 

10  cities,  1915. 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO $3.76 

2.  Seattle 2.58 

3.  Buffalo 2.42 

4.  Washington 1. 86 

5.  Newark 

6.  Cincinnati !•  81 

7.  Milwaukee l- 68 

8.  Minneapolis 1-65 

9.  Los  Angeles *• 57 

10.  New  Orleans L  4& 


Average. 


2.08 
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The  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  fire  department  in  San 
Francisco  is  80.7  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  10  cities, 
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FIGURE  55.— Cost  of  fire  department  per  capita  of  population. 

and  more  than  two  and  one-third  times  as  much  as  the  average  for 
the  lowest  4  cities  in  the  list,  $1.58,  Table  105  and  Figure  55. 

TABLE  106. — Per  capita  governmental  cost  payments  for  expenses  for  recreational  pur 
poses,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  Washington $1. 19 

2.  SAN  FRANCISCO 1.10 

3.  Milwaukee 96 

4.  Newark 95 

5.  Buffalo 86 

6.  Los  Angeles 79 

7.  Minneapolis 64 

8.  Seattle 58 

9.  Cincinnati 45 

10.  New  Orleans 1 24 

Average '. 79 

San  Francisco  ranks  second  in  the  list  in  per  capita  expenditures 
for  recreational  purposes,  Table  106. 

TABLE  107. — Per  capita  governmental  cost  payments  for  expenses  of  public-school  depart 
ment,  10  cities,  1915. 

1 .  Los  Angeles |9. 22 

2.  Washington 6.  94 

3.  Newark 6.83 

4.  Minneapolis 6. 43 

5.  Cincinnati 5.  88 

6.  Buffalo 5.  82 

7.  Milwaukee 5.  76 

8.  Seattle 5.42 

9.  SAN  FRANCISCO 4.61 

10.  New  Orleans. .  3. 02 


Average 6. 04 
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In  comparison  with  relative  costs  of  other  principal  departments 
of  city  government,  San  Francisco's  rank  in  per  capita  cost  of  main 
tenance  of  public  schools  offers  a  remarkable  contrast.  The  average 
for  the  10  cities  is  31  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  in  San 
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FIGURE  56.— Cost  of  maintenance  of  public-school  department,  per  capita  of  population. 

Francisco,  which  ranks  ninth  in  the  list,  Table  107  and  Figure  56. 
Los  Angeles  spends  twice  as  much  as  San  Francisco,  and  the  average 
for  Washington  and  Newark,  $6.88,  is  49.2  per  cent  greater  than  the 
amount  in  San  Francisco. 

TABLE  108. — Per  cent  of  total  governmental  cost  payments  devoted  to  expenses  of  general 

government,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  Seattle 16. 1 

2.  Cincinnati 15. 1 

3.  SAN  FRANCISCO 14.7 

4.  New  Orleans 14. 1 

5.  Los  Angeles 12.  6 

6.  Newark 11. 9 

7.  Buffalo 10.  9 

8.  Minneapolis 10.  9 

9.  Milwaukee 10.  2 

10.  Washington 8.  5 

Total,  ten  cities 12.  5 

San  Francisco  ranks  third  in  the  list  in  per  cent  of  total  govern 
mental  expenditures  devoted  to  expenses  of  general  government, 
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FIQTTBE  57. — Per  cent  of  total  governmental  expenditures  devoted  to  expenses  of  general  government,  1915. 

Table  108  and  Figure  57.     The  amount  is  17.6  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  for  the  10  cities. 
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TABLE  109. — Per  cent  of  total  governmental  cost  payments  devoted  to  expenses  of  the 
police  department,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO 14.1 

2.  Newark 11.7 

3.  Buffalo 10.  8 

4.  Washington 10. 1 

5.  New  Orleans 9.  2 

6.  Cincinnati % 9. 1 

7.  Seattle .' 8.5 

8.  Milwaukee 8 

9.  Los  Angeles 6.  6 

10.  Minneapolis 6.  6 

Total,  ten  cities 9.  6 

San  Francisco  ranks  conspicuously  ahead  of  the  other  cities  in  per 
cent  of  total  governmental  expenditures  devoted  to  expenses  of  the 
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FIGUEE  58. — Per  cent  of  total  governmental  expenditures  devoted  to  expenses  of  the  police  department, 

1915. 

police  department,  Table  109  and  Figure  58.     The  amount  is  57.2 
per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  10  cities. 

TABLE  110. — Per  cent  of  total  governmental  cost  payments  devoted  to  expenses  of  the 
fire  department,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO 15.6 

2.  Seattle 12.8 

3.  New  Orleans .'...  10.8 

4.  Buffalo 10.  6 

5.  Minneapolis 8.  9 

6.  Milwaukee 8. 5 

7.  Newark , 8.2 

8.  Cincinnati 8. 1 

9.  Washington 6.9 

10.  Los  Angeles 6 

Total,  ten  cities 9.  5 
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FIGURE  59.— Per  cent  of  total'governmeatal  expenditures  devoted  to  expenses  of  the  fire  department,  1915. 
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San  Francisco  also  ranks  conspicuously  ahead  of  the  other  cities 
in  per  cent  of  total  governmental  expenditures  devoted  to  expenses 
of  the  fire  department,  Table  110  and  Figure  59.  The  amount  is 
64.2  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  10  cities. 

TABLE  111. — Per  cent  of  total  governmental  cost  payments  devoted  to  expenses  of  the 
public-school  department,  10  cities,  1915. 

1.  Los  Angelea 35 

2.  Minneapolis 34.  6 

3.  Newark ' 30.  6 

4.  Milwaukee. 29 

5.  Seattle 26.  9 

6.  Cincinnati 26.  3 

7.  Washington „ 25.  8 

8.  Buffalo 25.  5 

9.  New  Orleans ^ 22.  4 

10.  SAN  FRANCISCO...  .  19.1 


Total,  ten  cities 27.  6 

[f  one  city  exceeds  others  in  per  cent  of  total  governmental  expen 
ditures  devoted  to  general  government,  police  department,  and  fire 
department,  it  must  necessarily  balance  these  excesses  by  retrench 
ment  elsewhere.  In  per  cent  of  the  total  devoted  to  expenses  of  the 
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FIOXTHE  60.— Per  cent  of  total  governmental  expenditures  devoted  to  expenses  of  public-school  depart-. 

ment,  1915. 

public  school  department  San  Francisco  ranks  lowest  in  the  list, 
Table  111  and  Figure  60.  The  average  for  the  10  cities  is  44.5  per 
cent  greater  than  the  per  cent  in  San  Francisco;  and  the  average 
for  the  first  two  cities  in  the  list,  34.8  per  cent,  is  82.1  per  cent  greater 
than  the  per  cent  in  San  Francisco. 

SUMMARY. 

I.  The  necessity  for  making  a  comprehensive  building  program 
will  soon  make  heavy  demands  on  the  board  of  education.  There  is 
need  even  now  for  funds  for  the  construction  of  necessary  school- 
houses  to  provide  for  the  increased  growth  of  schools  and  to  replace 
certain  undesirable  buildings  now  in  use.  The  needed  funds  can  be 
procured  only  through  the  further  issuance  of  school  bonds 
93815—17 11 
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2.  The  board  of  supervisors  in  setting  the  school  levy  has  been 
obliged  to  exceed  the  limit  of  the  tax  rate  as  provided  in  the  city 
and  county  charter  in  order  to  procure  sufficient  revenue  to  support 
the  schools.     The  situation  thus  created  should  be  remedied   by 
amendment  to  the  charter,  as  recommended  elsewhere. 

3.  The  gradual  increase  in  the  school  budget  has  no  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated, 
whereas  such  expenditures  in  the  country  as  a  whole  have  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  children. 

4.  In  comparison  with  other  cities,  San  Francisco  has  assumed 
almost  no  financial  burden  in  connection  with  such  auxiliary  agen 
cies  as  school  libraries,  library  books,  promotion  of  health,  provision 
for  school  lunches,  community  lectures,  and  social  centers. 

5.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  schools  per  pupil  has  remained 
practically  stationary  since   1908.     General  increase  in   prices   of 
commodities  during  the  past  9  years,  and  adjustment  of  the  school 
system  to   a  reasonable  degree  of  improvement  in  methods   and 
equipment,  should  have  caused  a  greater  increase  in  the  cost  per 
pupil  than  has  actually  taken  place. 

6.  Comparing  San  Francisco  and  the  9  other  cities  in  the  same 
population  class,  San  Francisco  possesses  more  municip'al  property 
devoted  to  general  governmental  purposes  than  any  other  city  in 
the  list;  the  value  of  property  employed  or  held  for  the  use  of  the 
police  department  in  San  Francisco  is  nearly  three  and  one-half 
times  as  much  as  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  and  for  the  fire  de 
partment  nearly  four  times  the  average,  while  the  value  of  school 
property  in  San  Francisco  is  only  40.1  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average. 

7.  San  Francisco  ranks  fourth  in  the  list  of  cities  in  total  amount 
of  indebtedness  for  all  purposes  and  also  in  school  indebtedness, 
although  sixth  in  per  capita  indebtedness  in  both  cases. 

8.  San  Francisco  ranks  considerably  below  the  average  of  the 
10  cities  in  current  expenditures  for  public  schools,  although  out 
ranking  all  the  other  cities  in  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government, 
fire  and  police  departments. 

9.  San  Francisco  ranks  conspicuously  ahead  of  the  other  cities  in 
per  cent  of  total  governmental  expenditures  devoted  to  expenses 
of  both  police  and  fire  departments,  but  is  lowest  in  the  list  in  per 
cent  devoted  to  schooljexpenditures. 


Chapter  V. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND   GROUNDS. 


INTRODUCTORY    STATEMENT. 

Many  things  connected  with  the  care,  upkeep,  and  use  of  the  school 
buildings  of  San  Francisco  could  be  made  better  at  slight  cost,  but 
for  the  most  part  these  defects  are  obvious  to  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  and  others  concerned,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  part  of  this  report  to  point  out  these  defects  in  detail.  Closer 
supervision,  a  more  practical  cooperation  between  the  school  authori 
ties  and  those  who  supervise  the  construction  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  or,  better  still,  the  putting  of  the  construction  and  repair 
of  buildings  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  as  recom 
mended  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report,  and  a  more  generous  financial 
support  of  the  schools  will  make  it  possible  to  correct  many  of  these 
deficiencies  at  once,  without  further  recommendations.  Many  can 
not  be  corrected  until  old  buildings  and  buildings  intended  only 
for  temporary  use  are  replaced  by  new  buildings  constructed  on 
modern  scientific  plans. 

While  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  certain  conditions  that 
should  be  corrected  in  the  buildings  now  in  use,  more  service  can  be 
done  by  directing  attention  to  those  established  general  rules  and 
principles  which  should  guide  in  the  construction,  equipment,  and  care 
of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  future,  than  by  merely  reporting 
on  conditions  as  they  now  exist. 

LOCATION   OF   SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

The  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  have  an  un 
usually  difficult  task  in  securing  proper  sites  for  school  buildings, 
because  of  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  land  upon  which  the  city 
has  been  built.  For  the  most  part  the  level  land  is  low  and  lies 
nearest  the  bay.  But  here,  of  necessity,  are  located  the  large  manu 
facturing  industries.  Here  also  are  the  steam  railways,  and  all  the 
noise,  smoke,  and  dirt  incident  to  these  conditions.  In  addition,  the 
great  wharves  and  the  busy  traffic  of  a  great  world  port  are  contiguous. 

Congregated  about  these  sections  are  the  homes  of  many  of  the 
workmen  employed.  Altogether  there  are  few  sites  in  these  dis 
tricts  which  are  sufficiently  high,  dry,  large  enough,  and  sufficiently 
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removed  from  the  noise,  smoke,  and  danger  of  traffic  to  warrant 
the  location  upon  them  of  good  school  buildings.  However,  the 
children  in  these  sections  must  be  accommodated.  Therefore,  the 
sooner  the  board  of  education  can  select  sites  now  needed  and  those 
that  will  be  needed  in  the  near  future,  the  better  they  will  be  able  to 
serve  the  children  under  their  charge. 

Boards  of  education  ought  to  have  power  under  proper  limita 
tions  to  anticipate  needs  and  secure  sites  of  sufficient  size  and  in 
strategic  locations  before  the  actual  needs  drive  them  to  the  market 
to  take  what  is  left,  often  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  or  to  be  compelled 
to  institute  condemnation  proceedings  at  large  expense. 

The  main  residence  portions  of  San  Francisco  are  hilly  regions, 
where  hillsides  are  the  only  available  sites  for  school  buildings.  This 
tenders  the  problem  of  orientation  and  lighting  very  difficult,  and 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  playgrounds  of  sufficient  size  in 
connection  with  schools.  But  even  under  these  untoward  condi 
tions,  certain  demands  can  be  met  and  definite  errors  can  be  pre 
vented  by  using  caution  in  the  selection  of  sites. 

In  the  first  place>  sites  selected  should  permit  the  planning  of 
buildings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  east  or  west  light  in  all 
the  classrooms,  or  at  least  in  as  many  as  possible.  This  will  save 
almost  endless  trouble. 

In  the  second  place,  the  site  should  be  removed  from  street-car 
tracks  at  least  one  block,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  all  noisy  fac 
tories  and  other  objectionable  or  troublesome  environments.  Fre 
quently  tall  buildings  interfere  with  light,  and  a  congested  tenement 
district  renders  the  fire  hazard  much  greater.  Moreover,  the  possi 
bility  of  securing  thorough  drainage  both  from  the  building  and  of 
the  lot  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

The  Francis  Scott  Key  School  offers  an  illustration  of  the  serious 
mistake  of  locating  a  building  on  a  lot  which  is  fairly  well  situated, 
but  not  large  enough.  At  the  time  the  building  was  constructed  no 
street  sewer  had  been  laid.  This  of  itself  should  have  called  for  the 
utmost  care  in  placing  the  building  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  every 
possible  eventuality.  But  instead  of  placing  the  building  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lot,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  west,  the  latter 
position  was  selected.  As  a  consequence,  the  septic  tank  which  was 
constructed  has  given  much  trouble,  and  it  is  reported  that  when 
the  sewer  was  finally  laid  in  the  street,  it  was  placed  at  a  level  higher 
than  the  basement  of  the  building.  Consequently,  either  the  whole 
building  will  have  to  be  raised  or  connections  made  with  a  lower 
sewer  at  a  greater  distance. 

At  the  time  of  the  inspection  the  toilet  seats  in  one  part  of  the 
building  were  overflowing,  due  to  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  septic 
tank.  In  addition  to  this  serious  trouble,  the  drainage  of  the  lot  is 
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toward  the  building  and  not  away  from  it,  as  would  have,  happened 
if  the  building  had  been  placed  on  the  east  side.  Mistakes  like  this 
are  very  serious. 

Another  instance  of  lack  of  proper  foresight  in  locating  a  building 
on  the  lot,  or  at  least  in  planning  the  building  so  as  to  minimize 
difficulties,  is  seen  at  the  Polytechnic  High  School.  It  would  have 
been  better  in  almost  every  particular  to  place  the  recitation  or 
class  rooms  of  this  building  on  the  upper  side  of  the  slope,  away  from 
the  noise  of  the  street  cars,  and  if  need  be  to  put  the  shops  near  the 
noise  on  the  lower  side.  This  would  have  saved  endless  difficulties 
with  noise  and  dust  and  also  made  it  easier  to  install  the  heating 
plant.  The  building  might  not  have  made  as  impressive  an  appear 
ance  thus  arranged,  but  appearance  is  secondary  to  usefulness.  As 
it  now  is,  the  part  of  the  building  most  used  is  in  the  worst  place. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  locate  a  school  building  constructed  to 
serve  the  children  and  the  cause  of  education  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  anticipate  every  possible  difficulty. 

Certain  buildings  must  in  tune  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands 
of  increasing  attendance,  and  the  sooner  the  board  lays  out  a  pro 
gram  toward  which  to  work  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result. 
For  example,  the  Commercial  High  School  must  soon  have  more 
room,  else  it  can  not  accommodate  the  students  or  serve  the  interests 
of  the  city  successfully.  The  lot  upon  which  the  present  library 
building  is  located,  and  that  part  of  the  block  lying  east,  should  be 
set  aside  for  future  extensions  of  this  school.  It  will  not  be  many 
years  until  the  whole  block  will  be  too  small  for  the  buildings  needed. 

The  Starr  King  School  is  handicapped  unnecessarily  by  privately 
owned  lots  cutting  into  the  playground  in  an  awkward  and  trouble 
some  fashion.  These  lots  have  on  them  buildings  in  bad  repair,  and 
their  surroundings  were  in  an  insanitary  condition  when  the  inspec 
tion  was  made.  A  stream  of  foul  water  breaking  from  this  higher 
ground  was  running  across  the  playground,  hindering  the  children 
at  play,  rendering  the  school  premises  unsightly,  and  possibly  intro 
ducing  septic  material.  These  lots  rightfully  belong  to  the  school 
ground  and  should  be  acquired  for  school  use.  These  are  only 
examples  of  many  similar  situations. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

If  all  the  classrooms  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  were  combined 
into  one  great  room,  and  if  all  the  playgrounds  about  all  the  school 
buildings  were  combined  into  one  large  playground,  the  square  feet 
of  classroom  floor  would  greatly  exceed  the  square  feet  of  play 
ground.  In  other  words,  the  floor  surface  of  the  classrooms  of  San 
Francisco  x-hools  is  mucli  larger  than  the  playground  surface.  It 
is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  practically  no  opportunity 
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offered  for  the  free  and  unhindered  play  of  the  school  children.  In 
a  few  places  there  are  handball  grounds  and  some  playground  ap 
paratus,  but  for  the  most  part  the  playgrounds  are  covered  with 
asphaltum  cement  or  boards,  and  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the 
freedom  and  abandon  that  children  need  in  play. 

To  this  there  are  some  exceptions.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  see  the 
joy  of  the  children  playing  in  the  sand  at  the  Lafayette  School.  A 
few  other  schools  might  be  mentioned  where  fair  opportunities  for 
play  are  offered,  but  practically  nowhere  surrounding  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco  are  there  playgrounds  worthy  of  the  name. 
They  furnish  some  opportunity  for  the  children  to  get  an  airing  and 
for  a  few  possible  games,  but  if  the  boys  wish  to  play  a  real  ball 
game,  they  must  go  elsewhere. 

The  movement  for  closer  correlation  of  public  playgrounds  and 
the  city  schools  is  to  be  commended,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  through 
it  larger  playgrounds  may  be  obtained  for  all  schools.  Opportunity 
for  out-door  games  under  wholesome  conditions  tends  to  prevent 
truancy  and  juvenile  delinquency.  The  parks  and  various  public 
grounols  now  open  to  the  children  of  San  Francisco  are  serving  to 
lessen  the  the  criminal  tendencies  of  the  growing  youth  of  the  city 
more  than  many  people  appreciate.  But  these  opportunities  are 
meager  and  are  completely  out  of  reach  of  many  children  who  need 
them  most.  In  the  future  no  permanent  buildings  should  be  erected 
on  grounds  too  small  to  afford  proper  opportunities  for  play.  If 
choice  must  be  made  between  two  sites,  one  centrally  located  in  the 
section  to  be  served  but  with  no  room  for  playgrounds,  and  one  less 
centrally  located  but  with  good  ground  for  the  building  and  also 
for  outdoor  playgrounds,  the  latter  should  always  be  chosen. 

For  example,  the  Parental  School  could  be  of  far  more  service  to 
the  boys  if  it  were  placed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  away  from  the 
very  environment  which  is  partly  responsible  for  their  delinquency, 
where  they  could  have  their  own  playground,  plenty  of  space  for 
gardens,  and  that  access  to  nature  so  interesting  and  necessary  to 
all  boys. 

The  saving  in  the  cost  of  land  would  more  than  compensate  for 
all  the  extra  outlay  involved.  It  is  a  much  less  serious  matter  for 
grade  children  to  be  compelled  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  jn  the  mild 
climate  of  San  Francisco  than  to  be  cooped  up  night  and  day  with 
no  chance  for  real  unhindered  play  with  their  fellows.  A  certain 
blindness  slowly  acquired  with  the  years  prevents  adults  from  seeing 
child  life  as  it  is,  and  judging  of  real  values  for  them. 

LIGHTING    OF    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

The  problem  of  lighting  school  buildings  in  San  Francisco  offers 
in  the  main  less  difficulty  than  that  of  most  eastern  cities,  because 
of  the  preponderance  of  bright  and  sunny  days.  If,  therefore, 
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proper  precautions  are  taken  in  the  orientation  of  school  buildings 
and  the  amount  and  setting  of  the  glazing  are  carefully  considered, 
there  should  be  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  securing  ample 
light  and  of  the  best  quality. 

In  all  the  newer  buildings  of  San  Francisco  this  principle  of  uni 
lateral  lighting  is  applied.  In  older  buildings,  especially  those  that 
were  built  some  30  or  40  years  ago  this  principle  was  disregarded, 
and  as  a  result  many  of  the  classrooms  are  dark  and  improperly 
lighted.1  In  the  days  when  these  buildings  were  erected,  the  prob 
lems  of  school  hygiene  had  not  been  carefully  considered. 

The  next  problem  having  to  do  with  lighting  depends  upon  the 
orientation  of  the  building.  If  the  school  building  is  so  placed  on 
the  lot  and  so  planned  as  to  receive  the  light  into  the  classrooms  from 
the  east  or  west,  the  best  conditions,  other  things  equal,  will  prevail. 
No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  to  Californians  the  value  of  sun 
shine  in  the  climate  about  the  bay,  both  for  health  and  for  comfort. 
Hence  no  classroom  for  the  elementary  grades  should  receive  its 
light  from  the  north.  On  the  other  hand,  because  the  light  from  the 
south  is  the  strongest  light,  and  in  a  way  most  cheering,  and  in  addi 
tion  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  room  warm  in  cold  weather, 
many  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  south  light  in  class 
rooms  is  the  best  light.  This  is  a  serious  error,  because  of  the  diffi 
culty  of  keeping  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  falling  upon  the  desks 
of  the  children  while  they  are  at  work. 

South  light  on  sunny  days  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  problems 
the  teacher  has  to  deal  with  in  the  latitude  and  climate  of  San  Fran 
cisco,  for  it  is  necessary  to  shut  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  who  sit  in  the  first  and  second  rows  from  the 
windows.  But  when  this  is  done,  those  who  sit  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  are  debarred  from  sufficient  light  to  make  it  possible  to  do 
their  work  in  the  most  hygienic  manner. 

Furthermore,  when  the  windows  open  on  the  south,  the  rays  of 
the  sun  never  stream  entirely  across  the  room,  as  happens  in  early 
morning  or  late  afternoon  when  the  windows  open  to  the  east  or 
west ;  therefore,  the  classrooms  are  not  as  thoroughly  purified  by  the 
south  sun  as  by  the  east  or  west  sun.  The  best  disinfectant  known 
to  science  is  direct  sunshine,  and  classrooms  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  be  flooded  by  it  some  time  of  the  day. 

When  classrooms  open  to  the  east,  the  early  morning  sun  sweeps 
entirely  across  the  room,  if  there  is  no  hindrance  from  tall  buildings 
and  foggy  or  cloudy  weather.  Within  an  hour  or  so  after  school  has 
begun,  the  east  sun  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  classroom, 
and  the  shades  can  then  be  rolled  up  for  the  day  and  no  further 
attention  given  to  them  until  the  next  morning.  This  insures  the 

1  For  example,  in  the  Horace  Mann,  the  Moulder,  the  Fremont,  and  similar  schools. 
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advantages  mentioned  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  early  sun  in  warm 
ing  such  classrooms. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  classrooms  which  receive  their  light  from 
the  west  have  no  trouble  with  direct  sunshine  until  shortly  before 
the  close  of  school  for  the  day,  and  in  fact  in  the  primary  classes  it 
does  not  disturb  at  all,  for  the  children  are  dismissed  before  the  west 
sun  comes  into  the  windows  in  a  disturbing  way.  Hence,  in  class 
rooms  receiving  their  light  from  the  west,  there  is  comparatively 
little  difficulty  in  handling  shades  and  furnishing  the  children  the 
best  possible  light.  No  sh&de  has  been  invented,  nor  quality  of  glas? 
made,  which  will  prevent  the  disturbing  effects  of  direct  sunlight, 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  passage  of  sufficient  light  into  a 
classroom  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  health.' 

The1  board  of  education  and  all  those  who  have  to  do  with  planning 
and  constructing  school  buildings  should  make  an  especial  effort  to 
apply  health  principles  in  the  selection  of  school  sites,  in  the  planning 
of  school  buildings,  and  in  the  placing  of  windows.  These  problems 
have  been  solved  in  some  of  the  newer  buildings  of  the  city  in  an 
admirable  manner;  in  others  they  have  been  entirely  neglected.  The 
Sarah  B.  Cooper  School,  in  which  each  classroom  gets  either  east  or 
west  light,  is  an  illustration  of  good  lighting.  While  this  building  is 
on  a  steep  hillside,  the  west  exposure  is  not  interfered  with  to  any 
serious  extent,  save  by  the  higher  horizon  line  resulting  from  the  hill 
further  to  the  west. 

In  contrast,  the  Columbus  School  is  so  planned  that  all  the  class 
rooms  get  the  south  sun .  This  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  teachers 
to  care  for  all  the  children  properly  and  does  not  permit  as  complete 
sunning  of  the  rooms  as  would  prevail  if  the  building  had  been  set 
so  as  to  get  east  or  west  light. 

Practically  all  the  old  buildings  are  improperly  lighted ;  but  except 
in  a  few  instances  the  board  will  not  deem  it  wise  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  making  extensive  changes  in  these  buildings  for  the  few  years  they 
will  be  kept  in  the  service.  Some  of  them,  however,  could  be  made 
more  acceptable  at  comparatively  small  expense,  and  should  be 
changed  at  once. 

The  principles  thus  stated  are  meant  to  apply  chiefly  to  the  class 
rooms  of  the  elementary  schools,  though  the  same  holds  true  for  the 
ordinary  classrooms  of  high  schools.  However,  provision  must  be 
made  for  offices,  lunchrooms,  libraries,  manual  training  shops,  etc., 
and  in  high  schools,  laboratories,  art  rooms,  and  other  rooms  for 
various  purposes.  It  is  evident  that  south  sun  in  libraries  is  not  so 
troublesome,  because  the  readers  can  adjust  themselves  to  the  light 
in  an  easy  and  satisfactory  way.  So,  too,  in  laboratories  for  physics, 
chemistry,  physiology,  and  biology.  Not  only  is  it  admissible,  but  it 
is  better,  to  have  such  laboratories  receive  the  south  sun.  For 
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example,  in  the  Gills'  High  School,  the  biology  room  is  placed  on  the 
north  side,  where  the  plant  and  animal  life  necessary  for  the  work  in 
biology  can  not  be  developed  properly  without  sunshine. 

In  the  same  way,  the  physics  room  opening  to  the  north  would 
handicap  the  experiments  in  light,  in  addition  to  rendering  the  room 
less  wholesome.  The  south  light  in  laboratories  is  therefore  not  only 
admissible,  but  many  times  very  helpful.  Plainly  the  principal's 
office  and  the  lunchroom  could  also  be  planned  to  receive  the  south 
light  without  serious  objection,  and  in  fact  often  advantageously: 
but  this  is  not  true  of  classrooms. 

The  investigation  failed  to  show  a  single  classroom  in  the  latitude 
of  San  Francisco  satisfactory  when  lighted  from  the  south  or  the 
north.  Special  inquiry  was  made  of  the  teachers  who  were  using 
such  rooms.  Many  teachers  said  the  room  getting  light  from  the 
south  was  cheery  and  bright,  but  when  asked  if  any  trouble  had 
arisen  in  handling  shades  and  preventing  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
from  falling  on  the  desks  of  the  children,  they  invariably  admitted 
that  there' had  been  difficulties.  Not  infrequently  the  children  on  the 
side  opposite  the  windows  were  found  suffering  all  day  long  because 
the  shades  had  been  pulled  down  to  shut  out  the  sun. 

In  the  climate  of  San  Francisco,  if  the  glass  surface  for  windows 
equals  one-fifth  of  the  floor  surface,  of  the  classroom,  and  the  windows 
are  properly  placed,  sufficient  light  can  be  usually  secured  without 
difficulty.  This  is  true,  however,  only  when  the  windows  are  properly 
placed.  The  bottom  of  the  window  should  be  4  feet  above  the  floor 
in  all  classrooms,  except  those  designed  especially  for  the  primary 
classes,  and  should  be  set  as  high  in  the  ceiling  as  safety  of  construc 
tion  will  permit.  All  light  should  come  from  above  a  line  on  a  level 
with  the  eyes  of  the  children  when  they  are  seated  at  their  desks,  so 
that  their  eyes  may  be  adjusted  for  the  work  at  hand  rather  than  for 
the  light  that  would  come  directly  into  their  eyes  from  without. 
Never  should  there  be  more  than  6  inches  between  the  top  of  the  win 
dow  and  the  ceiling.  This  insures  that  the  light  will  carry  well 
across  the  room,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  the  best  exposure  from 
the  sky.  One  foot  of  light  surface  at  the  top  is  worth  two  or  three 
feet  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  next  place,  the  windows  should  be  grouped  as  closely 
together  as  possible,  and  set  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  children  as 
they  are  seated  in  the  classroom.  This  is  one  of  the  hygienic  require 
ments  that  architects  are  inclined  to  neglect,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  balanced  effects  in  elevation.  The  difficulty  is 
not  to  be  denied,  but  children's  eyes  are  worth  more  than  traditionfof 
architectural  effects. 

If  windows  are  extended  along  the  whole  side  of  the  classroom  from 
the  left  rear  corner  to  the  left  front  corner,  the  windows  in  front  near 
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the  teacher  will  be  worse  than  useless.  To  be  sure,  the  room  as  a 
whole  would  receive  more  light.  But  the  light  that  comes  into  the 
front  of  the  room  will  seriously  handicap  the  children  as  they  are 
seated  at  their  desks,  especially  those  seated  in  the  rear,  for  this  light 
would  shine  directly  into  their  eyes,  and  thereby  automatically  adjust 
the  eyes  to  an  amount  of  light  greater  than  that  reflected  from  the 
page  of  the  book;  hence,  there  would  be  a  constant  conflict  between 
the  demands  of  the  light  on  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  light  that 
comes  in  from  the  window  and  shines  directly  into  their  eyes. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  noting  the  location  of  the  windows 
in  all  classrooms  in  the  newer  buildings  as  well  as  in  the  older  ones, 
and  it  was  a  rare  thing  indeed  to  find  the  windows  properly  placed. 
The  prevailing  custom  is  to  group  the  windows  and  place  them  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  giving  equal  space  to  the  rear  and  to  the  front  in 
which  no  windows  are  placed.  It  is  far  more  satisfactory  from  the 
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SUGGESTED  ARRAN6EMENT  OF  WINDOW   SPACt 

FIQTJEK  61.— The  windows  in  a  schoolroom  should  be  grouped  as  close  together  as  possible,  toward  the 
rear  of  the  room,  with  sills  4  feet  above  the  floor  level. 

standpoint  of  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  children  to  put  the 
rear  window  as  near  the  back  of  the  room  as  the  construction  will 
permit,  and  to  leave  the  front  outer  side  of  the  room  with  as  much 
unglazed  space  as  possible.  Again  and  again  in  classrooms  having 
windows  all  along  the  sides  we  tested  the  children  and  the  teachers, 
and  invariably  found  that  it  was  much  easier  for  them  if  the  shades 
were  drawn  over  the  front  window  than  it  was  to  leave  them  all 
open. 

The  architects  who  plan  future  buildings  should  therefore  be 
required  as  far  as  possible  to  place  their  windows  in  the  rear  to  the 
left,  and  to  leave  such  dead  space  as  will  result  in  the  outer  wall  in 
the  front  end  of  the  classroom.  Figure  61  illustrates  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  windows  in  a  room  24  by  31  feet  with  a  12J-foot 
ceiling.  The  architectural  difficulties  involved  are  problems  for  the 
architect  to  solve,  and  no  architect  should  be  excused  from  meeting 
these  conditions  in  a  satisfactory  wav. 
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It  was  observed  throughout  all  the  newer  and  better  buildings  of 
the  city  that  the  architects  have  been  striving  to  find  a  kind  of 
window  sash  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  classrooms  to  be 
turned  into  open-air  rooms,  or  at  least  to  afford  the  best  possible 
window  ventilation.  This  is  a  commendable  effort.  In  no  case, 
however,  was  the  new  patented  sash  found  entirely  satisfactory. 
Ln  the  new  Denman  School  and  in  others  where  the  windows  are 
hung  on  pivots,  some  of  the  windows  were  blown  in  during  a  recent 
storm,  and  the  buildings  were  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  rain. 
The  only  sash  to  which  objection  was  not  urged,  and  which  did  not 
offer  serious  difficulties,  is  the  old-fashioned,  double-hung  sash. 
Naturally,  by  the  use  of  these  only  half  of  the  window  space  can  be 
open  at  one  time,  while  with  the  pivoted  sash  it  is  possible  to  open 
the  whole  window  space  for  free  and  easy  ventilation;  but  this  pos 
sibility  is  more  theoretical  than  practical,  for  in  many  cases  there 
was  no  one  about  the  school  building  who  was  able  to  handle  them 
properly  because  of  one  difficulty  or  another.  The  windows  are 
large  and  the  sash  is  heavy  and  somewhat  hard  to  adjust,  especially 
to  hold  in  place.  A  few  instances  were  reported  where  children  were 
hurt  as  a  result  of  the  pivoted  windows  being  blown  in  and  striking 
them. 

In  this  connection  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  as  long 
as  San  Francisco  schools  are  so  completely  managed  by  women- 
principals,  teachers,  and  janitors — it  is  necesary  that  architects  plan 
to  use  only  such  windows  as  it  is  possible  for  women  to  handle  safely 
and  easily.  Notwithstanding  some  of  the  difficulties  involved,  there 
fore,  the  old-fashioned,  double-hung  windows  will  prove  more  satis 
factory  than  any  patented  sash  now  in  use  in  the  city,  except  it  be 
in.  high  schools,  or  in  other  buildings  where  men  are  at  hand  to 
manage  them.  This  is  simply  a  matter  of  adjustment  to  physical 
strength. 

The  patented  sash  also  offers  certain  special  difficulties  with  shades. 
With  double-hung  windows,  it  is  better  to  have  two  shades  fastened 
two-fifths  of  the  way  from  the  bottom  of  the  window  to  the  top,  the 
upper  to  pull  up  and  the  lower  to  pull  down.  A  similar  use  of 
shades  in  the  newer  buildings  with  the  various  forms  of  patented 
window  sash  was  not  generally  satisfactory. 

The  shape  of  a  window  has  much  to  do  with  its  effectivenes- 
means  of  transmitting  light.  A  window  arched  at  the  top,  with 
heavy  cross  bars  dividing  it  into  an  upper  transomlike  window  and 
into  an  ordinary  window  below,  is  apparently  more  ornamental  than 
useful.  An  arched  window  cuts  out  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  best 
light,  and  hence,  other 'things  equal,  should  not  be  used.  A  mistake 
in  this  regard  is  especially  serious  in  a  one-story  building  like  the 
Lincoln  School.  With  a  window  8  feet  high,  as  suggested,  there  is 
no  need  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  except  by  the  sash,  and  this  will 
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not  only  reduce  the  expense  materially,  but  will  also  make  it  mnc.h 
easier  to  keep  the  building  clean  and  neat. 

Many  of  the  windows  of  the  schools  in  the  city  during  the  month 
of  February,  when  this  part  of  the  survey  was  being  made.,  were 
exceedingly  dirty.  Inquiry  showed  that  these  windows  had  not 
been  washed  since  the  summer  vacation,  and,  furthermore,  that  the 
janitors  were  not  permitted  to  wash  them,  as  this  part  of  the  school 
service  was  being  done  under  contract  by  a  window  washing  com 
pany. 

The  windows  on  the  east  side  of  the  Garfield  School,  for  example, 
were  not  only  sufficiently  spattered  with  mud  and  dust  to  make 
them  unsightly,  but  they  were  so  dirty  that  the  light  was  appreciably 
lessened.  The  windows  of  many  other  buildings  were  also  very 
dirty,  inside  and  out.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  the  present 
system  of  window  cleaning,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  principal 
to  have  the  windows  washed  promptly  when  they  are  actually  in 
need  of  it.  It  was  reported  that  a  certain  amount  of  money  was 
subtracted  each  month  from  the  janitor's  regular  salary  and  paid 
to  this  company  for  keeping  the  windows  clean.  The  plan  is  cer 
tainly  a  failure,  because  the  windows  were  not  clean,  and  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained  not  over  half  of  them  were  washed  more  than 
twice  a  year.  Naturally  it  is  difficult  in  some  of  the  larger  buildings, 
and  especially  in  tall  buildings,  for  women  janitors  to  wash  windows, 
or  even  men  janitors  who  are  not  supplied  with  ladders  and  suffi 
cient  equipment  to  make  it  comparatively  easy  and  safe  to  wash  them. 
Some  method  or  plan  which  will  insure  better  results  should  be  de 
vised  immediately. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

In  the  long  run  slate  blackboards  are  the  most  economical  boards 
to  use  in  all  well-constructed  permanent  buildings.  It  is  justifi 
able  to  place  composition  boards  in  temporary  buildings,  and  in 
repair  work  in  old  buildings,  but  even  there  they  are  never  satis 
factory. 

So  far  none  of  the  manufactured  blackboards  have  overcome  the 
difficulty  incident  to  the  reflection  of  high  lights,  especially  after  a 
period  of  use.  They  all  become  glossy  after  they  have  been  used 
for  a  time,  and  hence  increasingly  reflect  the  light.  In  addition, 
they  do  not  take  the  chalk  so  readily,  can  not  be  washed  safely,  and 
do  not  give  as  good  quality  of  line  as  slate.  Many  of  the  blackboards 
now  in  use  in  San  Francisco  are  so  badly  worn  and  so  glossy  that 
they  should  be  replaced  at  once. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  false  economy  of  using  a  poor  quality 
of  material  for  blackboards  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Garfield  School,  a 
"special  construction"  building  costing  over  $100,000,  which  has 
been  in  use  less  than  six  years.  The  blackboards  in  this  new  build- 
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ing  are  already  in  bad  condition  and  should  be  replaced  at  once.  In 
many  other  buildings,  both  new  and  old,  the  same  general  condition  of 
blackboards  may  be  found. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  in  all  future  "permanent" 
buildings  a  good  quality  of  slate  be  used  for  all  blackboards,  and 
that  special  supervision  be  given  when  these  are  set.  This  will 
prove  both  economical  and  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  educational  progress  of  the  children. 

After  proper  material  has  been  specified  for  blackboards,  the  next 
thing  of  vital  importance  in  securing  the  most  satisfactory  use  of 
boards  is  to  set  them  properly.  When  slate  boards  are  used,  the 
walls  must  be  properly  prepared  to  receive  them,  so  that  they  will 
rest  firmly  and  solidly  against  the  walls;  panels  must  be  matched 
so  that  the  joints  will  be  even  and  regular.  This  requires  skill  and 
specialized  labor  and  can  not  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  ordinary 
plasterer  or  cement  worker.  If  a  slate  board  is  set  on  an  uneven 
backing,  it  will  withdraw  or  warp  and  become  noisy  when  hi  use. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  mistake  made  hi  locating  the  blackboards 
in  nearly  all  of  the  new  buildings  is  that  of  bad  placing  with  refer 
ence  to  their  height  above  the  floor.  Less  than  10  per  cent  were 
properly  set  to  meet  the  plain  demands  of  the  best  use.  For  exam 
ple,  in  the  Madison  School,  a  new  "special  construction"  building, 
the  lower  part  of  the  blackboards  is  placed  less  than  20  inches  above 
the  floor.  Practically  the  same  mistake  was  made  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  newer  buildings.  This  is  far  too  low  for  even  the 
first-grade  children.  No  child  of  school  age  can  write  comfortably 
on  the  lower  part  of  a  blackboard  thus  set  without  kneeling  on  the 
floor  and  soiling  his  clothes,  and  what  is  probably  more  serious  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  he  is  absolutely  unable  to  do  his  best 
writing  in  such  a  position. 

Many  experiments  were  made  with  the  children  to  test  this  point. 
They  were  sent  to  the  boards  to  write  a  column  of  figures  or  words 
each  beginning  at  that  height  on  the  board  where  the  writing  could 
be  done  most  satisfactorily.  The  attention  of  the  teachers  was 
then  called  to  the  fact  that  the  writing  degenerated  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  column,  and  that  when  it  got  below  a  certain  point, 
varying  as  the  height  of  the  children  varied,  it  became  clearly  impos 
sible  for  them  to  write  easily  and  correctly.  Consequently,  for  the 
most  part  all  the  work  done  on  a  blackboard  below  the  height  at 
which  a  child  can  write  well  is  such  as  to  establish  habits  of  poor 
writing,  or  at  least  to  interfere  with  the  very  habits  the  touchers 
-are  striving  to  establish. 

Therefore,  to  prevent  the  children  from  soiling  their  clothing  by 
kneeling  on  the  floor  and  gathering  more  chalk  dust  on  their  cloth 
ing  than  they  would  otherwise  gather,  and  also  to  save  them  from 
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establishing  bad  habits  in  writing,  it  is  recommended  that  in  all 
school  buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  future  blackboards  be  set 
approximately  as  follows:  For  first  and  second  grades,  26  inches 
above  the  floor;  third  and  fourth,  28  inches;  fifth  and  sixth,  30 
inches;  seventh  and  eighth,  32  inches;  high  schools,  36  inches. 

There  is  no  reason  in  setting  the  boards  for  all  the  grades  at  the 
same  height,  on  the  theory  that  each  child  can  then  select  that  part 
of  the  board  which  will  be  most  satisfactory.  The  facts  of  practice 
show  that  this  theory  is  rarely  if  ever  intelligently  followed.  Besides, 
when  blackboards  are  properly  placed,  there  is  in  general  little  need, 
except  for  the  teacher's  directions,  for  making  them  over  42  inches 
wide  instead  of  4  feet  as  was  usually  found.  Hence,  here  is  not  only 
a  saving  in  light  absorption,  but  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  material. 
Moreover,  when  boards  are  too  wide  the  chalk  troughs  catch  less  of 
the  dust  falling  from  the  upper  part,  and  this  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  room  tidy  and  sanitary.  Work  written  on  the 
bottom  of  a  low  set  board  can  not  be  seen  readily  by  the  pupils 
when  seated  at  their  desks. 

HEATING   AND    VENTILATION. 

The  general  method  of  using  low-pressure  steam  for  heating  alJ 
the  newer  buildings  is  to  be  commended,  and  the  use  of  oil  as  a  fuel 
renders  it  possible  to  keep  a  more  uniform  temperature  and  to  adjust 
the  heat  better  than  can  be  done  when  coal  is  used.  But  when  the 
furnace  room  is  so  placed  as  to  cause  the  noise  of  the  burning  oil 
to  disturb  the  classrooms  above,  a  definite  mistake  has  been  made. 
In  planning  for  the  future,  especially  when  oil  is  to  be  used  as  a 
fuel,  this  question  of  disturbance  should  be  considered  very  care 
fully  and  the  furnace  so  placed  and  the  blower  so  arranged  as  to 
minimize  the  noise. 

Where  conditions  permit,  it  is  always  better  to  place  the  heating 
arrangement  as  far  from  the  center  of  the  building  as  possible,  and 
to  remove  it  from  the  main  structure  if  sufficient  space  is  at  com 
mand.  Especially  is  this  true  in  case  high-pressure  boilers  are  used. 
In  the  Girls'  High  School  the  disturbance  from  the  fans  and  the 
furnace  below  is  exceedingly  annoying,  both  as  to  noise  and  vibra 
tion.  A  better  placing  here  would  have  saved  a  great  amount  of 
disturbance  and  difficulty  as  well  as  have  rendered  the  building  and 
the  students  much  safer. 

The  prevailing  present  practice  of  using  fans  to  drive  the  fresb 
air  over  steam  coils,  and  to  introduce  this  warm  air  into  the  building 
by  the  plenum  system,  can  be  satisfactory  only  in  cold  weather,  and  • 
this  is  rare  for  San  Francisco.  To  be  sure,  if  ducts  leading  from  the 
plenum  to  the  various  rooms  in  the  building  are  properly  adjusted, 
so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure  in  the  various  rooms,  and  the  radiation 
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surface  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  warm  the  air,  the  rooms  can  be  kept 
heated  without  difficulty;  but  only  on  condition  that  the  windows 
be  kept  closed;  and  this  introduces  another  difficulty.  It  is  not  only 
important  to  have  the  proper  temperature  in  a  classroom,  but  ni 
this  climate  it  is  of  greater  importance  to  have  good  ventilation. 
This  can  not  be  accomplished  with  the  fan  system  unless  ample 
fans  and  ducts  are  provided  and  so  placed  as  to  equalize  the  pressure 
and  introduce  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  to  keep  it  moving  in  the 
classroom  in  order  to  meet  the  health  requirements. 

It  is  a  common  thing  in  the  new  buildings  to  use  one  small  fan  to 
drive  air  into  15  or  more  classrooms,  plus  offices,  halls,  and  other 
rooms.  This  makes  adequate  ventilation  an  utter  impossibility 
Every  classroom  which  depended  entirely  upon  fans  for  ventilation 
was  either  too  warm,  or  too  impure,  or  both,  to  be  wholesome  for  the 
children. 

Fans  should  be  supplied  with  sufficient  power  to  deliver  at  least 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  an  hour  for  each  child  and  teacher  in  the 
building,  to  say  nothing  of  halls  and  other  spare  rooms,  or  else  the 
fans  should  not  be  used,  and  heat  be  obtained  from  direct  radiation 
in  the  classrooms  themselves  and  ventilation  secured  through  the 
proper  use  of  windows.  The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  not  neces 
sarily  to  condemn  the  plenum  system  of  ventilation,  but  to  condemn 
the  use  of  inadequate  fan  power  and  improper  adjustment  of  the 
ducts  leading  from  the  plenum 'chamber  to  the  various  rooms. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  weather  was  in  the  main  very 
mild,  and  on  many  days  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  fire  at  all 
On  such  days  the  fans  were  not  running  and  the  teachers  depended 
upon  the  windows  for  ventilation.  Through  close  observation  and 
experiment  it  was  determined  that  under  these  conditions  the  air 
was  more  wholesome  in  the  classrooms  than  on  those  days  when  fire 
was  needed  and  the  fans  were  running  and  the  windows  closed. 

If  the  plenum  system  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  must  be  adequate  to 
supply  every  possible  demand  when  fans  are  running  at  a  medium 
speed,  and  should  be  used  whether  there  are  fires  or  not.  But  inva 
riably  it  was  found  that  when  the  janitors  ceased  firing,  they  stopped 
the  fans.  This  was  usually  about  noon  time,  and  when  teachers  did 
not  immediately  open  the  windows  children  were  compelled  to  breathe 
impure  air. 

In  some  buildings — f  or  example,  the  Star  King — direct  radiation  in 
the  classrooms  from  low-pressure  steam  is  proving  entirely  satisfac 
tory,  and  the  teachers  depend  upon  the  windows  for  ventilation. 
In  a  few  other  buildings  depending  upon  direct  radiation  it  was 
evident  from  the  complaint  that  the  teachers  offered  of  not  being  able 
to  get  sufficient  heat  in  cold  weather  that  insufficient  radiating  sur 
face  had  been  provided.  In  these  cases  especially  the  wall  type  of 
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radiators  had  been  used,  and  these,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  afford 
per  lineal  foot  as  much  radiating  surface  as  the  ordinary  type  of 
radiator  resting  upon  the  floor.  Such  errors  need  not  be  made,  for 
it  can  be  determined  by  heating  engineers  exactly  how  much  radiating 
surface  will  be  required  in  a  given-sized  classroom  to  meet  all  condi 
tions  of  San  Francisco  weather. 

It  is  always  well  to  demand  adequate  heating  equipment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  most  severe  weather  rather  than  of  milder  weather 
only,  and  then  by  the  use  of  various  automatic  adjustments  to 
regulate  the  temperature  to  suit  the  demands  in  the  classroom. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  note  the  condition  of  the  air  and  the 
regulation  of  the  temperature  in  the  old  buildings  heated  entirely  by 
small  coal  stoves  in  each  classroom  and  to  compare  the  conditions 
with  those  in  the  modern  buildings  depending  upon  a  central  heating 
plant  and  fans.  It  was  really  surprising  to  see  how  much  better  the 
old  buildings  were  in  this  respect  than  the  new.  It  was  seldom  that 
there  were  found  classrooms  in  the  old  buildings  depending  upon 
stoves  for  heating  and  windows  for  ventilation  in  which  tlie  air  was 
not  fresh  and  pure  and  the  temperature  at  approximately  65°.  On 
the  other  hand,  rooms  were  found  in  the  new  buildings  with  the 
temperature  above  80°  and  the  air  stuffy  and  the  children  drowsy. 
This  does  not  indicate  that  the  newer  buildings  should  be  heated  by 
stoves  in  each  room.  A  much  more  thoroughgoing  study  of  heating 
and  ventilation  requirements  for  Sari  Francisco  climate  should  be 
made  by  engineers  before  other  buildings  are  constructed.  There  is 
nowhere  else  in  our  country  a  climate  exactly  comparable  to  that  of 
San  Francisco,  and  these  conditions  must  be  met. 

This  can  be  done  in  many  ways.  A  system  of  plenum  ventilation 
and  indirect  heating  can  be  devised  that  will  prove  entirely  satis 
factory  if  properly  handled;  but  it  is  far  better  not  to  attempt  to 
use  this  system  unless  it  is  entirely  adequate  to  meet  the  needs.  One 
small  fan  is  not  enough  for  20  classrooms,  and  one  small  fan,  or  even 
one  large  fan,  set  in  the  center  of  the  room  with  ducts  leading  to  the 
remote  rooms  in  the  building  makes  it  very  doubtful,  because  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  that  all  parts  of  the  building  can  be  properly  heated 
and  adequately  ventilated.  Winds  are  much  greater  disturbing  ele 
ments  in  this  system  of  ventilation  than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  even 
though  the  walls  of  the  building  be  made  of  brick  or  concrete. 

On  the  whole,  taking  all  conditions  into  consideration,  both  as  to 
expense  and  more  especially  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  a  prop 
erly-installed  system  of  direct  radiation  and  a  conscientious  use  of 
the  windows  for  ventilation  will  yield  better  results  than  any  fan 
system  observed  in  the  city. 

It  can  not  be  stated  too  earnestly  that  anything  that  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  install  a  fan  system 
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so  as  to  wash  the  air  and  insure  both  clean  and  pure  air  to  classrooms, 
then  no  expense  must  be  spared  to  install  an  apparatus  that  will 
insure  it  and  to  secure  intelligent  and  competent  mechanics  to 
manage,  supervise,  and  keep  such  systems  hi  order. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  make  an  almost 
perfect  system  of  ventilation  by  the  use  of  fans,  air  washer,  and  the 
proper  adjustment  of  inlets  and  exits;  but  it  is  equally  reasonable 
that  these  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  meet  demands  in  an  easy  way 
and  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  those  who  know  what  they  are 
supposed  to  do,  how  they  work,  how  they  can  be  properly  corrected 
when  out  of  adjustment,  and  tested  out  frequently  so  as  to  see  exactly 
what  they  are  doing. 

Unless  a  system  of  mechanical  ventilation  is  installed  correctly, 
and  is  entirely  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  at  all  times  when  run 
ning  at  a  reasonable  rate,  then  it  is  better  not  to  install  it  at  all. 
Nowhere  in  the  city  were  the  teachers  satisfied  with  the  system  of 
plenum  ventilation  installed  in  the  newer  buildings,  because  they 
were  directed  to  keep  the  windows  closed,  and  yet  the  fans  were 
insufficient  to  give  the  adequate  amount  of  fresh  air  needed.  Thus 
it  became  necessary  for  the  teachers  either  to  disobey  these  require 
ments  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  the  children  or  to  allow  many  of 
them  to  suffer.  As  one  principal  told  me,  "In  direct  opposition  to 
orders,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  open  windows  for  fresh  air,  as 
classrooms  become  so  foul." 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  criticism  is  directed  against  the 
plenum  system  per  se.  It  is  only  against  an  improper,  an  incom 
plete,  and  inadequate  use  of  the  system.  One  of  the  school  officers 
stated  that  the  system  has  proved  unsatisfactory  except  in  the  cases 
of  the  Lowell  High  School  and  the  Girls'  High  School,  where  the 
plants  are  run  by  well-qualified  engineers.  It  is  certain  that  better 
results  can  be  secured  by  such  engineers  than  by  those  who  know 
very  little  about  the  machinery  used  and  possibly  nothing  about 
the  adjustments  necessary.  But  even  a  good  engineer  can  not 
drive  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  with  insufficient  fan  force  back  of  it. 

The  thermostat  system  is  a  necessary  part  of  centrally  heated 
school  buildings.  The  thermostats  in  use  hi  San  Francisco  have 
given  a  groat  deal  of  trouble,  because  they  have  not  been  properly 
understood  and  hence  are  not  properly  supervised  by  the  janitors.  It 
was  rare  indeed  to  find  the  thermostat  in  any  building  properly 
adjusted.  Responsibility  for  this  condition  was  not  definitely  placed, 
but  clearly  no  mechanic  who  is  not  in  the  building  all  the  time  could 
be  expected  to  give  as  close  attention  to  these  as  the  janitors  ought 
to  give. 
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When  a  classroom  on  the  south  side  of  a  building  is  registering 
70°  or  75°  and  a  classroom  on  the  north  side  is  registering  60°,  it  is 
evident  that  either  there  is  not  enough  central  heat  to  keep  the 
north  side  of  the  building  warm,  or  that  the  thermostat  on  the  south 
side  does  not  regulate  the  temperature  needed;  or,  in  brief,  that  the 
system  of  thermostats  is  not  giving  proper  service. 

Necessarily,  if  a  teacher  has  to  open  windows  under  such  condi 
tions  in  order  to  relieve  her  children  from  the  undue  heat,  the  rooms 
in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  building  will  suffer  still  more.  Again  it 
needs  to  be  emphasized  that  as  long  as  the  plenum  system  is  used  to 
distribute  the  heat  through  the  buildings  the  thermostats  must  be 
kept  in  perfect  order  and  must  be  examined  daily  in  order  to  see  if 
troubles  exist  and  where. 

This  suggests  one  thing  about  which  architects  and  engineers 
should  be  cautioned.  In  many  of  the  newer  buildings  the  con 
trolling  apparatus  connected  with  the  thermostats  is  so  badly  placed 
that  it  can  not  easily  be  inspected  and  corrected  when  out  of  order. 
Some  buildings  were  found  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  creep  through 
small  doors  into  dirty  and  windy  places  in  order  to  find  the  controls. 
In  others  the  controls  were  placed  very  high  in  the  ceiling,  thereby 
making  it  difficult  to  examine  them  frequently  and  correct  them 
when  out  of  adjustment. 

In  general,  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  to  be  commended  on 
the  fact  that  the  children  have  been  taught  to  demand  a  lower  tem 
perature  in  schoolrooms  than  is  generally  demanded  in  the  East. 
A  number  of  classrooms  were  observed  where  the  temperature  regis 
tered  but  slightly  over  60°,  and  the  children  were  not  only  contented 
but  entirely  comfortable.  The  teachers  expressed  themselves  as 
thoroughly  satisfied  if  they  could  command  at  all  times  a  tempera 
ture  of  65°.  This  is  ample.  Overheated  classrooms  are  among  the 
most  effective  agents  for  disturbing  the  health  and  killing  the  in 
terest  of  the  children. 

Another  condition  connected  with  the  air  supply  of  all  buildings 
depending  on  the  plenum  system  should  be  pointed  out.  The  fresh- 
air  intakes  leading  to  the  fans  are  practically  all  too  near  the  ground, 
and  many  of  them  open  toward  dusty  streets  or  other  sources  from 
which  much  dust  or  foul  air  is  drawn  into  the  building.  When  the 
air  washers  are  in  operation  much  of  this  dust  is  eliminated  before 
it  is  driven  into  the  classrooms,  but  when  they  are  not  in  operation 
the  opposite  is  necessarily  true. 

If  the  fresh-air  supply  wore  drawn  from  a  higher  level,  say  above 
a  level  with  the  basement  ceiling,  or  even  from  above  the  roof,  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  keep  the  classrooms  and  the  building  as  a 
whole  freer  from  dust. 
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There  are  many  things  connected  with  the  ventilation  of  school 
buildings  still  in  doubt,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  go  into  these 
intricate  and  unsettled  problems.  The  climate  of  San  Francisco, 
because  of  prevailing  winds  and  general  mild  weather,  introduces 
local  difficulties  that  should  be  thoroughly  studied  by  competent 
engineers  and  school  officers. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  in  this  connection  that  many  of 
the  janitors,  in  whose  buildings  a  central  system  of  heating  and 
ventilation  is  installed,  do  not  appreciate  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  chambers,  through  which  the  air  from  the  outside  passes,  abso 
lutely  clean.  In  many  cases  the  plenum  chamber  contained  paint 
cans,  oil  cans,  and  mops,  and  in  one  case  a  great  pile  of  kindling  was 
in  the  chamber.  This  of  course  means  that  not  only  the  air  in  passing 
from  the  fans  to  the  various  rooms  is  impeded  in  its  movement  by  the 
friction  thus  caused,  but  more  especially  that  all  odors  and  dust  and 
dirt  allowed  to  collect  here  are  blown  directly  into  the  schoolroom . 

Any  sort  of  careful  thinking  would  make  it  plain  that  these  rooms 
should  be  kept  spotlessly  clean  and  as  free  from  any  leakage  from 
other  parts  of  the  basement  as  possible.  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
doors  leading  toward  the  fan  do  not  fit  closely,  and  a  perceptible 
portion  of  the  air  is  thus  sucked  out  of  the  basements  and  carried 
into  the  schoolrooms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plenum  chamber 
permits  a  leakage,  this  of  course  will  detract  largely  from  the  effective 
ness  of  the  fan  in  ventilating  the  schoolrooms. 

The  heating  system  (it  can  not  be  properly  called  a  ventilating 
system)  at  the  Mission  High  School  is  of  the  old  hot-air,  furnace- 
gravity  type.  That  is  to  say,  air  is  heated  as  it  passes  over  a  furnace, 
and  is  delivered  to  classrooms  (if  it  can  get  there)  solely  by  the  force  of 
gravity.  When  air  is  heated  it  expands  and  volume  for  volume 
becomes  lighter  than  colder  air.  For  this  reason  the  heated  air  is 
pushed  upward  by  the  heavier,  or  colder  air.  It  therefore  stands  to 
reason  that  in  a  climate  where  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air  is 
rarely  as  low  as  the  freezing  point,  and  for  the  most  part  during  the 
ordinary  cold  weather  less  than  20°  F.  below  what  it  should  be  in  the 
classrooms,  the  movement  of  the  air  through  the  ducts  to  classrooms 
will  be  sluggish  unless  heated  far  above  the  temperature  needed. 
Hence  this  system  can  not  be  depended  on  to  give  anything  appro xi- 
mating  adequate  ventilation. 

Furthermore,  the  rooms  can  be  heated  evenly  only  by  careful 
firing  and  proper  damper  control.  The  air  is  likely  to  be  dry  and 
harsh,  especially  in  cold  weather.  There  will  never  be  adequate 
ventilation  in  crowded  classrooms  unless  windows  are  opened,  and 
this  may  serve  to  draw  off  the  heat  supply  designed  for  other  rooms 
in  which  the  windows  are  kept  closed.  But  windows  must  be  opened 
when  fresh  air  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way.  This  system  should 
be  abandoned  and  a  modern  heating  system  installed. 
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We  are  of  the  opinion)  taking  everything  into  consideration,  that  a 
system  of  low-pressure  steam  heating  with  sufficient  direct  radiation 
in  each  room,  and  a  frank  and  complete  dependence  on  windows  for 
ventilation,  would  be  the  most  economical  and  practicable  method 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  this  building.  It  is  an  utter  impossibility 
with  the  present  plant  to  command  the  proper  sort  of  heat,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  insure  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  ventilation. 

ASSEMBLY   BOOMS. 

The  school  board  is  to  be  commended  for  supplying  to  all  the  newer 
buildings  some  form  of  assembly  room.  In  the  grammar  schools 
these  rooms  are  almost  invariably  in  the  basement;  they  seem, 
however,  to  be  very  little  used.  Many  of  them  are  used  for  parent 
teachers'  associations  and  for  some  evening  gatherings,  but  their 
value  could  be  multiplied  many  times  if  they  were  used  daily  for  the 
upper  grades.  It  may  be  that  the  location  of  these  rooms  in  base 
ments  has  directly  or  indirectly  operated  to  prevent  their  general  use. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  assembly  rooms  are  sufficiently  lighted  to 
justify  their  use  as  class  rooms  or  study  rooms.  They  should  be  used 
more  frequently  for  chorus  work,  for  lantern  work  in  connection  with 
history,  geography,  literature,  nature  study,  and  for  other  regular 
school  studies  in  which  illustrations  could  be  used  to  advantage. 
An  assembly  room  can  be  made  the  spiritual  center  of  the  school; 
but  to  accomplish  this,  regular  programs,  exercises,  and  illustrated 
lectures  must  be  arranged.  These  rooms  can  be  used  for  extension 
classes  and  evening  entertainments  for  community  purposes  with 
good  effect,  and  this  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  city  should 
be  more  systematically  developed. 

Those  who  investigated  the  city's  schools  were  disappointed  in  the 
location,  size,  and  general  arrangement  of  the  assembly  room  in  the 
Lowell  High  School.  In  a  school  of  this  kind,  above  all,  there  is  need 
for  adequate  and  commodious  assembly  rooms,  not  only  for  regular 
morning  exercises,  but  also  to  afford  opportunity  for  student  organiza 
tions  to  work  together  for  the  cultivation  of  those  graces  and  social 
activities  which  will  make  lasting  impressions,  as  well  as  give  a  certain 
useful  training  to  those  who  must  soon  become  leaders  in  social  and 
public  affairs. 

Assembly  rooms  should  be  carefully  planned,  well  located,  and 
attractively  constructed  in  order  that  they  may  make  such  an  appeal 
as  will  demand  their  regular  and  intelligent  use. 

BASEMENTS    OF    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

In  the  newer  school  buildings,  the  basements  are  generally  free 
from  dampness  and  well  lighted.  In  the  older  buildings,  with  central 
heating  and  ventilating  plants,  the  basements,  where  any  exist,  are 
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usually  in  bad  condition.  Broken  school  furniture,  kindling,  oil 
barrels,  and  other  materials  are  often  found  stored' in  them,  and  the 
resulting  risks  of  fire  and  disease  constitute  a  real  menace.  This  was 
strikingly  true  of  the  Horace  Mann  Intermediate  School,  a  wooden 
structure  badly  overcrowded  and  surrounded  by  other  inflammable 
buildings.  The  basements  of  such  buildings  should  be  cleaned  out 
and  rendered  as  bare  and  safe  as  possible.  All  useful  material  not 
needed  in  the  school  should  be  removed  to  some  central  warehouse 
for  distribution.  The  useless  stuff  should  be  burned. 

In  some  of  the  older  buildings,  such  as  the  Emerson  School,  the 
Hearst  School,  and  others  of  this  type,  classrooms  have  been  fitted  up 
in  basements  that  are  entirely  too  dark  foi;  use.  Portable  buildings 
furnish  far  better  classrooms,  even  though  the  lighting  is  imperfect, 
than  these  basement  rooms.  Unless  basements  are  well  lighted  and 
have  ample  opportunity  for  sunning,  and  unless  the  floors  are  set  on 
cement,  they  can  not  be  dry  and  sanitary  enough  for  use  as  school 
rooms. 

The  prevailing  policy  seems  to  be  to  put  the  primary  children  in 
these  rooms.  These  are  just  the  children  who  ought  to  have  the 
brightest,  most  attractive,  most  comfortable  and  most  sanitary 
rooms.  In  the  newer  buildings  rooms  in  the  basements  are  fitted  up 
for  domestic  science  and  manual  training  work.  Some  of  these  rooms 
are  fairly  good,  but  most  of  them  are  imperfectly  lighted  and  poorly 
ventilated.  Fewer  difficulties  and  more  advantages  follow  from 
putting  manual  training  in  the  basement  than  from  putting  domestic 
science  there,  but  even  manual  training  rooms  must  have  ample 
light,  and  it  is  difficult  to  furnish  as  good  light  in  basements  as  in 
rooms  above  ground.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
manual  training  rooms  are  as  free  from  shavings  and  other  inflam 
mable  material  as  possible. 

TOILETS. 

The  location  of  toilets  in  the  modern  elementary  school  demands 
the  most  careful  and  painstaking  consideration.  In  the  newer 
buildings  of  San  Francisco,  the  toilets  are  principally  in  the  base 
ments.  This  is,  in  the  main,  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement, 
provided  only  that  the  basements  are  so  lighted  and  ventilated  and 
so  readily  accessible  both  to  the  playgrounds  and  to  the  rooms  above 
that  they  can  be  kept  strictly  sanitary  and  acceptable  to  the  children 
and  teachers. 

No  room  in  a  school  building  demands  more  light  and  sunshine 
and  better  ventilation  than  the  toilet  room,  and  no  part  of  the  school 
building  constitutes  a  more  accurate  index  of  the  general  conduct  of 
the  schools.  Conditions  are  bad  in  some  of  the  older  buildings, 
where  toilets  are  located  in  the  yards.  The  Buena  Vista  and  Irving 
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Scott  Schools,  for  example,  should   receive  attention  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

The  following  general  recommendations  are  made  in  regard  to 
the  toilet  systems : 

1.  When  placed  in  basements,  they  should  be  situated  so  as  to  get 
all  the  sunshine  possible. 

2.  They  should  be  ventilated  through  windows  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

3.  Both  the  seats  and  the  urinals  should  be  placed  around  the 
walls,  so  as  to  face  toward  the  sunlight  if  possible,  leaving  the  central 
part  of  the  room  open.     The  placing  of  two  rows  of  seats  back  to 
back  across  the  center  of  the  room  to  save  plumbing  is  not  often 
justifiable,  for  this  arrangement  cuts  off  much  light  and,  possibly, 
sunshine,  impedes  ventilation,  and  renders  the  supervision  of  the 
toilets  very  difficult.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seats  and  urinals 
are  placed  about  the  walls,  the  center  of  the  room  is  free,  and  a 
glance  by  the  person  in  charge  will  suffice  to  see  that  things  are  in 
good   condition;   otherwise,  because  stalls   are  hidden  one  behind 
another,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  these  rooms  sanitary  and 
preserve  a  high  standard  of  morality  and  decency. 

4.  Almost  invariably  it  was  found  that  the  partitions  separating 
the  stalls  are  needlessly  high,  sometimes  3  feet  higher  than  they 
should  be.     This  means,  of  course,  an  unnecessary  expense,  besides 
cutting  off  light  and  ventilation.     The  only  excuse  for  surrounding 
a  seat  with  partitions  and  doors  is  privacy,  and  walls  7  feet  high  are 
not  necessary  to  insure  privacy  for  a  small  child.     The  partitions  and 
doors  should  be  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  their  purpose. 

5.  It  is  especially  urged  that  whenever  toilets  are  reported  out  of 
order,  they  should  be  attended  to  immediately.     A  great  many  of 
the  seats  were  found  out  of  order,  and  the  information  available  was 
that  they  had  been  reported  frequently  but  had  not  been  repaired. 
This  is  inexcusable.     If  the  board  of  education  had  direct  control  of 
repairs  on  school  buildings,  as  recommended  in  this  report,  such 
repairs  could  be  made  more  promptly. 

6.  Old-fashioned  trough  urinals  have  been  installed  in  new  build 
ings  of  certain  types,  and  so  far  these  have  been  fairly  well  cared  for, 
but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  acid  will  gather  in  these 
troughs,  corrode  the  underlying  metal,  and  cause  trouble.     Besides, 
it  seems  to  have  been  thought  unnecessary  to  set  these  troughs  at 
different  heights.     In  many  schools  the  small  boys  can  not  use  them 
with  any  degree  of  comfort  or  ease,  while  they  may  be  too  low  for 
the  largest  boys. 

The  proper  adjustment  of  sanitary  fixtures  of  this  sort  to  suit  the 
different  ages  of  the  children  will  operate  to  segregate  them,  an 
excellent  thing  both  for  physical  and  moral  reasons.  It  is  earnestly 
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recommended,  therefore,  that  if  any  more  of  thisjtype  of  urinal  are 
used,  they  be  set  to  meet  conveniently  the  demands  of  the  children, 
and  that  those  that  are  now  set  should  be  changed  to  meet  these 
demands.  The  glass  urinals  used  in  other  buildings,  sometimes  set 
against  the  wall,  and  more  generally  in  double  rows  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  are  not  proving  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
very  rare  to  find  the  fan,  installed  to  create  a  draft  through  these, 
running.  In  one  building  the  janitor  did  not  know  the  fan  was 
there,  although  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  building  four  years. 
These  fans  are  not  necessary  if  the  toilet  rooms  are  properly  equipped, 
cleaned,  flushed,  and  lighted,  constantly  ventilated  by  means  of 
windows,  and  sufficiently  isolated  from  other  parts  of  the  building. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  evils  of  poor  ventilation  in  toilets  can  be 
seen  in  the  Mission  High  School.  The  boys'  toilet  in  this  building 
was  in  a  very  insanitary  condition,  and  so  poorly  ventilated  that  the 
odor  was  annoying.  Such  conditions  as  were  seen  here  are  not  only 
unhygienic,  but  productive  of  immorality. 

The  urinals  in  best  condition  were  those  furnished  with  porcelain 
stalls  automatically  flushed.  The  only  suggestion  necessary  con 
cerning  these  is  that  special  pains  should  be  taken  in  setting  them, 
and  that  no  part  should  be  higher  than  the  surrounding  floor, 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  surround  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of 
this  type  of  urinal  with  a  strip  of  tiling  instead  of  cement.  The 
reason  for  this  recommendation  is  obvious. 

7.  In  few  cities  is  the  number  of  toilet  seats  so  small  as  compared 
to  the  number  of  children  as  it  is  in  San  Francisco.     In  the,  Grant 
School  there  were  only  7  seats  for  300  boys  and  12  seats  for  250 
girls;  in  the  Madison  School,  7  seats  for  350  boys  and  12  for  350 
girls;  and   others   in   like   proportion.     Special   inquiry  was   made 
concerning  the  need  for  more,  but  the  principals  generally  declared 
that  they  had  not  felt  any  urgent  need  for  an  increase  in  number. 

It  would  be  unjustifiable  to  install  a  greater  number  of  seats 
than  are  actually  needed,  but  it  is  still  more  unjustifiable  to  cause 
inconvenience  by  reason  of  the  need  for  more.  Observation  showed 
that  there  were  times  when  children  had  to  wait,  to  their  disadvantage, 
for  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  both  seats  and  urinals,  more  especi 
ally  for  lack  of  seats.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  the  teachers  so 
managed  the  classes  that  the  children  were  dismissed  at  different 
times,  and  this  of  course  obviated  some  of  the  difficulty.  The  con 
gestion  at  recess  and  noontime  was,  however,  especially  marked  in 
some  schools. 

8.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  toilet  seats  are  all  too  high  for  the 
primary  children.     This  is  a  matter  that  no  one  seems  to  have 
considered  carefully.     In  the  future,  when  new  buildings  are  to  be 
supplied  with  these  necessary  fixtures,  a  due  proportion  of  the  seats 
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should  be  of  the  proper  size  and  height  for  small  children,  and  they 
should  be  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  accommodate  them  easily  and 
readily. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  show  the  importance  of  this  recom 
mendation,  but  it  may  be  of  value  to  emphasize  the  point  a  little 
and  say  that  if  adults  had  to  use  seats  almost  as  high  as  their  waists, 
they  would  realize  how  the  little  folks  are  handicapped.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  striking  lesson  if  some  one  would  equip  a  school  (and 
especially  the  sanitary  arrangements  about  a  school)  with  appliances 
as  much  too  large  and  out  of  proportion  for  adults  as  many  are  now 
for  children.  Such  an  illustration  would  not  only  surprise  those 
who  equip  school  buildings,  but  would  be  a  reminder  to  those  who 
install  plumbing  in  their  homes.  , 

With  rare  exception  no  obscene  or  indecent  writing  or  drawings 
were  found  in  the  boys'  toilets ;  the  few  instances  observed  were  ID 
those  old,  outer  buildings,  which  of  their  very  nature  invited  such 
indecencies. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  janitors  have  apparently  done  their 
best  to  keep  the  toilet  rooms  in  good  condition,  and  since  they  are 
not  allowed  to  do  any  repair  work  at  all,  when  things  get  wrong  they 
oftentimes  have  to  wait  too  long  before  the  repair  man  puts  them  in 
order.  This  phase  of  the  division  of  labor  in  the  schools  of  San 
Francisco  represents  an  extreme  which  at  times  becomes .  most 
irritating.  Frequently  a  slight  adjustment  which  any  intelligent 
janitor  might  be  able  a,nd  willing  to  make  must  wait  until  the  one 
whose  general  business  it  is  to  look  after  such  things  comes  around. 

DRINKING   FOUNTAINS. 

The  problem  of  supplying  sufficient  drinking  fountains  of  the 
proper  type,  and  of  locating  them  in  the  proper  place  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  children  can  use  them,  has  not 
been  solved  in  San  Francisco.  Most  of  the  drinking  fountains  are 
placed  out  of  doors.  Since  the  weather  is  never  cold  enough  to 
freeze  the  water,  this  is  justifiable ;  but  the  f ountains  are  likely  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  general  public  outside  of  school  hours,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  fully  half  of  the  drinking  fountains  in  the  school 
yards  were  out  of  order,  or  at  least  were  not  serving  the  children 
properly,  at  the  time  the  schools  were  visited. 

It  is  a  serious  error  to  set  all  drinking  fountains  so  high  that  the 
little  folk  who  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  school  population  can 
not  get  to  them  without  climbing  upon  boxes  or  upon  the  plumbing 
fixtures.  The  method  of  setting  these  drinking  fountains,  and  the 
type  selected,  illustrate  how  little  thought  is  given  to  actual  child 
needs.  Little  folk  need  to  drink  oftener  than  older  children,  and 
they  are  less  able  to  help  themselves,  and  why  these  fountains  should 
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be  placed  almost  out  of  their  reach  in  so  many  cases  is  beyond  com 
prehension.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  hi  the  equipment  of 
future  buildings  more  attention  be  given  to  selecting  drinking  foun 
tains  which  are  least  easily  broken  or  put  out  of  order  and  which  are 
at  the  same  time  sanitary,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  them  be 
set  to  accommodate  in  the  proper  way  the  smaller  children.  It 
would  be  better  to  make  them  all  low  than  to  make  them  all  high, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  either. 

The  use  of  the  ordinary  faucet  as  a  drinking  fountain  is  probably 
more  to  bo  condemned  than  the  use  of  the  common  drinking  cup: 
because  cups  will  be  washed  occasionally,  but  ordinarily  fixtures  are 
never  washed  except  by  the  children  themselves  with  dirty  hands. 

The  general  provision  made  in  most  new  buildings  to  filter  water 
for  drinking  purposes  is  to  be  commended.  So  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  determine,  the  San  Francisco  school  children  have  access  to  whole 
some  water. 

PORTABLE    HOUSES. 

San  Francisco  has  had  an  unusual  experience  with  temporary  or 
portable  school  buildings.  Many  of  these  were  installed  directly 
after  the  fire,  and  some  of  them  are  still  doing  service.  One  of  the 
striking  things  in  the  investigation  was  the  wholesome  condition  of 
most  of  these  temporary  buildings.  The  impression  of  the  average 
observer  is  that  the  children  in  such  temporary  buildings  are  not  as 
well  cared  for  as  they  would  be  behind  the  walls  of  some  expensive 
building;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  temperature  and  the  atmos 
pheric  conditions  in  many  of  the  temporary  structures  were  better 
than  in  the  newer  buildings.  This  was  chiefly  because  the  teachers 
made  a  special  effort  to  ventilate  carefully,  and  to  care  for  the  fires, 
these  portable  buildings  being  heated  by  stoves  placed  in  the  class 
rooms. 

One  serious  blunder  was  made,  however,  in  planning  these  build 
ings.  The  windows  were  placed  on  the  left  as  they  should  be,  but 
instead  of  being  to  the  rear  of  the  classroom,  in  most  cases  they  are 
toward  the  front.  This  makes  the  light  from  the  two  front  windows 
fall  almost  directly  into  the  eyes  of  the  children  as  they  sit  at  their 
desks.  The  windows  should  all  be  to  the  rear  on  the  left,  so  as  to 
leave  as  large  an  unglazed  space  as  possible  in  the  wall  to  the  front. 
In  many  cases  these  rooms  would  be  better  lighted  if  the  front  window, 
and  sometimes  the  two  front  windows,  were  darkened  by  shades. 
If  these  buildings  are  to  be  used  much  longer,  this  mistake  in  the 
placement  of  the  windows  should  be  corrected. 

When  portable  buildings  are  grouped  in  a  noisy  place,  or  too  near 
outbuildings,  or  in  low  ground,  or  in  the  shadow  of  other  buildings, 
they  are,  of  course,  not  satisfactory.  The  conditions  at  the  Fair- 
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mont  School  are  especially  bad,  and  should  be  corrected  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.1 

The  main  buildings,  about  which  these  portable  buildings  are 
grouped,  generally  occupy  the  best  part  of  the  lot;  and  hence  some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  these  buildings  arise  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  placed  too  near  the  street  or  in  some  other  unsatisfactory  loca 
tion.  When  these  buildings  are  properly  constructed,  when  the 
classrooms  in  them  have  good  light  and  ventilation  and  are  kept 
with  as  much  care  as  are  classrooms  in  the  main  buildings,  they  are 
proving  quite  satisfactory  for  school  purposes.  They  have  served 
the  city  well,  but  should  be  used  now  only  as  temporary  quarters  to 
accommodate  an  unexpected  increase  in  school  attendance. 

OPEN-AIR    SCHOOLS. 

Although  the  climate  of  San  Francisco  renders  it  an  ideal  place 
for  open-air  schools,  little  in  this  direction  has  yet  been  done.  The 
work  being  done  on  the  portable  buildings  in  connection  with  the 
Sarah  B.  Cooper  School  promises  well.  The  work  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  is  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts  to 
interest  the  city  in  this  work. 

Very  few  places  in  the  country  offer  such  splendid  opportunities 
for  open-air  schools  as  San  Francisco.  The  expense  of  clothing 
and  equipment  for  open-air  school  children  in  the  mild  climate  of 
the  western  coast  will  be  much  less  than  in  the  severer  climate  of 
the  inland  and  the  East.  In  all  the  new  grammar  schools  to  be 
erected  provision  should  be  made  for  one  or  more  classes  in  the  open 
air.  Provision  could  be  made  easily  for  such  classes  in  some  of  the 
buildings  now  in  use.  For  example,  the  roof  of  the  Sarah  B.  Cooper 
School  offers  splendid  opportunity  for  open-air  classes  both  for  the 
health  of  the  children  and  for  their  general  welfare.  It  would  cost 
little  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

We  are  coming  to  realize  that  it  is  poor  policy  to  wait  until 
children  contract  tuberculosis  or  become  dangerously  anemic  before 
they  are  put  into  open-air  classes.  When  removed  from  stuffy, 
crowded  schoolrooms  to  open-air  schools,  growing  children  show  not 
only  the  effect  in  good  health,  but  a  considerable  advantage  in  mental 
alertness  and  interest.  If  it  were  not  for  tradition  and  the  unnatural 
demands  that  people  have  fastened  on  themselves  for  an  indoor  life, 
San  Francisco  would  no  doubt  soon  teach  more  than  half  of  her 
children  in  open-air  schools.  One  of  the  most  astute  and  intelligent 
American  physicians  has  predicted  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  all  schools  will  be  open-air  schools,  and  that  we  shall  learn  for 
all  time  that  fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  necessary  elements  in  our 
educational  procedure. 

« It  is  understood  that  a  new  building  for  this  school  is  shortly  to  be  constructed. 
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FIRE    PROTECTION. 

At  the  time  this  part  of  the  survey  was  conducted  there  was  a 
marked  agitation  among  the  people  of  the  city  regarding  greater 
precaution  against  fire  hazards  in  the  schools.  This  was  doubtless 
partly  stimulated  by  the  experience  of  the  great  fire  some  years  ago; 
also  by  some  recent  tragic  experiences  in  the  East.  The  board  of 
education  had  gone  to  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  erecting  somewhat 
elaborate  fire  escapes  from  the  various  buildings,  and  were  being 
called  on  for  further  work  in  this  direction.  There  is  no  more  serious 
duty  devolving  upon  boards  of  education  in  large  cities  than  that  of 
taking  every  possible  precaution  against  the  danger  of  fire  while 
school  is  in  session,  as  well  as  after  school  hours. 

It  was  noted  that  some  of  the  recent  fire  escapes  constructed  at 
the  schools  were  so  steep,  and  so  peculiarly  placed,  that  the  possi 
bility  of  using  them  as  successfully  as  the  regular  stairways  for  getting 
children  out  of  the  buildings,  should  a  fire  suddenly  develop,  would 
be  questionable.  The  excellent  fire  drills  organized  and  practiced 
everywhere  in  the  city  are  to  be  commended,  however.  These 
drills  were  tested  on  numerous  occasions,  and  in  every  instance  the 
teachers  were  definitely  prepared  to  handle  the  children  in  a  very 
satisfactory  fashion  and  to  empty  the  school  buildings  in  a  remark 
ably  short  time  without  any  hurry  or  rush.  If  more  careful  atten 
tion  were  given  to  making  the  basements  of  all  new  buildings  entirely 
fireproof  from  within,  especially  in  and  about  those  rooms  where 
the  heating  plant  is  located,  to  making  the  stairways  fireproof,  and 
to  constructing  a  sufficient  number  of  stairways  with  proper  exits, 
the  danger  to  the  lives  of  the  children  when  in  school  buildings 
would  be  very  slight  indeed. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  it  is  safer  and  better  to  spend  more 
money  on  fireproof  protection  rather  than  more  money  on  fire 
escapes.  To  be  sure,  in  the  old  wooden  buildings,  and  in  those  more 
recently  constructed  in  which  there  are  possibilities  of  danger  from 
within,  it  is  necessary  and  important  to  furnish  every  possible 
opportunity  to  get  the  children  out  of  the  building  and  out  of  the 
way  of  danger  should  a  fire  break  out.  Some  of  the  fire  escapes 
connected  with  the  wooden  buildings  are  so  placed  that  when  the 
children  are  brought  out  into  a  restricted  playground  with  no  ade 
quate  exits  therefrom  they  might  be  caught  in  a  trap  after  getting 
out  of  the  building.  This  danger  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Sherman  School.  Some  provision  should  be  made  in  the  rear  of  the 
playground  for  the  children  to  get  away  from  the  building  quickly 
in  case  of  fire,  for  the  building  itself  almost  covers  the  front  of  the 
lot,  and  the  narrow  passages  between  the  building  and  adjoining 
properties  on  'the  east  and  west  might  be  blocked  in  case  of  actual 
fire.  Doors  in  the  back  fence  facing  Green  Street  might  be  opened 
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at  small  expense,  making  it  possible  for  the  children  to  escape  much 
more  safely  and  readily. 

Janitors  and  principals  need  to  be  emphatically  cautioned  concern 
ing  the  use  of  basement  rooms  for  the  storage  of  all  sorts  of  inflamma 
ble  material.  Rooms  in  which  kindling  and  coal  are  kept  should  be 
thoroughly  fireproof ed  and  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  furnace  room. 
As  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  dangerous  conditions  were 
observed  in  some  of  the  schools.  Kindling  was  stacked  up  entirely 
too  near  the  furnace.  Barrels  of  floor  oil,  waste  paper,  maps,  etc., 
should  be  kept  as  far  from  the  furnace  as  practicable,  and  everything 
that  would  tend  to  produce  spontaneous  combustion  excluded  from 
the  building.  In  the  attic  of  the  Mission  High  School  were  found 
many  buckets  partly  filled  with  paints  and  oils,  and  overalls  saturated 
with  oil  and  paint.  Oily  mops  and  the  lint  from  these  are  especially 
dangerous. 

In  practically  all  the  buildings,  except  a  few  of  the  older  ones, 
special  fire  hose  is  provided  in  ample  amount;  but  inquiry  showed 
that  in  a  number  of  instances  the  janitors  did  not  know  how  to  get 
the  hose  down  and  use  it  in  case  of  fire.  The  janitors  in  every 
building  should  be  sure  that  all  fire  hose  is  ready  for  any  emergency 
and  should  know  how  to  handle  the  hose  without  hitch  or  hesitancy . 

A  number  of  the  older  buildings  are  still  using  coal  stoves  in  each 
room  for  heating  purposes.  This  naturally  increases  the  danger  from 
fire,  and  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  janitors  to  care  for  the  building. 
These  buildings  will  doubtless  be  displaced  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Such  buildings  as  Hamilton  Grammar  School,  Horace 
Mann  Grammar  School,  the  Everett  School,  the  Emerson  School,  and 
others  of  this  type,  while  often  in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  because  they 
were  well  constructed,  still  are  so  badly  adapted  to  modern  school 
conditions,  and  so  poorly  lighted,  and  have  so  large  a  fire  hazard  that 
they  should  not  be  tolerated  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Three-story  buildings,  such  as  many  of  these  old  structures  are,  should 
not  be  permitted,  especially  for  elementary  grades. 

The  matter  of  fireproofing  against  the  danger  of  fire  from  without 
is  a  matter  that  the  board  of  education  and  the  commissioner  of  build 
ings  and  grounds  should  consider.  San  Francisco  thus  far  has  been 
very  fortunate  with  reference  to  fires  in  school  buildings,  aside  of 
course  from  the  great  disaster  of  some  years  since;  but  this  should 
not  operate  to  beget  a  carelessness  in  taking  every  reasonable  pre 
caution  against  this  danger. 

There  is  far  more  danger  from  possible  earthquakes  to  poorly  con 
structed  buildings  than  from  fire,  for  in  the  former  case  little  time 
is  offered  to  escape.  Every  school  building  hi  the  city  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  be  more  than  reasonably  safe  from  damage  by 
earthquake. 
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There  are  certain  buildings  which  should  be  thoroughly  examined, 
and  special  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
fire.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  Mission  High  School.  One  small 
fire  occurred  there  recently,  and  it  is  very  fortunate  indeed  that  it 
was  discovered  before  it  had  made  any  serious  progress.  There  are 
great  opportunities,  through  shafts  that  are  not  fireproof  and  through 
openings  to  the  roof,  for  a  fire  once  thoroughly  started  in  the  base 
ment  to  run  through  the  whole  building  at  an  alarming  rate.  Imme 
diate  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  this  building  to  render  it  safer 
and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  serious  disaster. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  older  grammar  schools  of  the 
type  already  mentioned,  but  these  dangers  are  so  obvious  that  no 
special  recommendation  is  needed  in  regard  to  them.  The  people  of 
San  Francisco  owe  to  the  children  of  their  city  a  large  outlay  for  a 
large  number  of  new  school  buildings  thoroughly  constructed  against 
the  danger  of  earthquake  and  also  made  entirely  safe  from  fire.  A 
city  with  the  population  and  wealth  of  San  Francisco,  and  with  its 
comparatively  small  school  population,  should  set  the  world  a  stand 
ard  in  the  construction  of  safe  and  satisfactory  school  buildings. 

During  the  course  of  the  survey  the  investigators  examined  with 
interest  the  kalamein  doors  set  in  wired  glass  partitions  separating 
the  halls  from  the  stairways  in  a  number  of  the  newer  buildings, 
such  as  the  Adams  School  and  the  John  Swett  School.  These  doors 
were  planned  as  fire-protection  devices.  *  Clearly  when  school  is  not 
in  session  these  doors  might  be  kept  closed  to  some  advantage,  but 
in  not  a  single  school  were 'these  doors  found  closed  during  school 
time,  and  in  no  instance  save  'one  were  teachers  or  principals  found 
who  could  say  that  they  had  ever  been  closed  during  school  hours. 
If  these  doors  are  not  kept  closed  they  are  of  no  use,  and  hence  repre 
sent  a  useless  expense.  If  they  were  kept  closed  during  school  hours 
the  children  could  not  get  out  of  the  building  without  stopping  to 
open  them.  Hence,  they  must  be  kept  open  in  order  that  the  school 
may  escape  if  fire  occurs.  The  stairs  in  this  building  are  made 
fireproof  from  within,  and  if  the  children  were  on  the  stairways  the 
doors  could  be  closed,  but  the  doors  would  then  have  no  value  as 
protection  to  the  children.  With  doors  and  partitions  stretched 
across  the  halls,  as  here  indicated,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  children 
to  get  to  the  stairways,  and  a  jam  in  the  halls  would  be  much  more 
likely  than  otherwise.  On  the  other  hand,  where  doors  of  this  type 
are  used  to  cut  off  the  basement  from  the  stairways,  they  have  real 
value. 

JANITOR    SERVICE. 

In  so  far  as  ordinary  sweeping,  cleaning,  and  scrubbing  is  con 
cerned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  thoroughly  cleaned  sys 
tem  of  school  buildings  than  was  observed  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
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time  the  schools  were  visited.  But  in  the  matter  of  control  of  the 
somewhat  delicate  and  complicated  apparatus  connected  with  the 
ventilating  and  heating  plants,  as  well  as  with  the  various  devices 
that  could  be  made  to  render  general  conditions  more  acceptable, 
the  showing  was  less  satisfactory. 

It  was  evident  everywhere  that  satisfactory  relations  existed 
between  the  principal  and  janitor  service.  There  was  no  outward 
sign  of  insubordination  or  unwillingness  to  do  all  within  their  power 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  school;  but  the  janitor  of  a  modern, 
well-equipped,  thoroughly  up-to-date  school  building  must  of  neces 
sity  know  a  great  deal  about  mechanics  and  the  operation  of  ma 
chinery,  even  though  he  be  not  expected  to  keep  these  in  repair: 
but  emergencies  will  arise  in  which  a  janitor  who  knows  what  to  do 
can  be  of  very  great  service.  Besides,  it  requires  ever  more  intelli 
gence  and  ever  a  better  understanding  of  the  laws  of  -health  for  a 
janitor  to  meet  the  conditions  now  imposed  upon  schools. 

Vacuum  systems  are  installed  in  the  new  buildings,  but  these 
seem  to  be  rarely  used,  many  of  the  janitors  declaring  that  they  are 
used  but  once  a  year — during  vacation  period.  Others  used  them 
occasionally  to  clean  the  rugs  and  carpets  in  the  principal's  office. 
In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  vacuum  equipment  was  used  regularly 
in  the  classrooms. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  Jack  of  use  of  the  vacuum  systems 
installed.  First,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of  the  newer  build 
ings,  the  only  openings  to  which  to  attach  the  suction  hose  are  in 
the  halls,  one  opening  designed  to  serve  from  two  to  four  rooms, 
necessitating  a  long  heavy  hose,  entirely  too  heavy  for  women  to 
handle,  and  in  fact  too  unwieldly  for  a  man  to  manipulate  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Second,  by  reason  of  the  length,  the 
friction  in  the  long  hose  is  so  great  as  to  reduce  the  suction  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  vacuum  is  not  great  enough  to  gather  up  the 
sand  and  dirt  from  the  floors  satisfactorily. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  vacuum-cleaning  machinery 
installed  hi  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  is  not  used  sufficiently 
often  to  warrant  the  expense  of  installation.  It  is  therefore  recom 
mended  that  vacuum  systems  be  not  installed  except  where  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  janitors  to  use  them  freely  and  easily  and  to  get 
satisfactory  results.  Two  hose  attachments  in  each  hall  are  not 
sufficient. 

Most  of  the  floors  of  the  schoolrooms  of  San  Francisco  have  been 
treated  with  oil  dressing,  and  the  sweeping  is  done  by  broom  and 
prepared  sawdust.  In  some  of  the  schools,  however,  the  floors  have 
cot  been  treated  with  oil  or  wax  since  they  were  laid,  and  they  are 
in  need  of  immediate  attention.  As  an  illustration  of  this  condi 
tion  may  be  cited  the  Junipero  Serra,  a  "special  construction"  build- 
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ing,  which  has  been  occupied  a  little  more  than  five  years.  The 
boards  in  the  floor  are  separating  and  warping.  Here  the  janitor 
was  found  sweeping  without  sawdust,  and  to  protect  himself  had  a 
great  thick  cloth  hung  over  his  nose  and  mouth.  The  inspection 
was  made  during  the  process  of  sweeping  after  school,  and  every 
thing  was  covered  with  dust. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  use  of  dustless  floor  oils. 
In  some  cities  boards  of  education  have  forbidden  their  use,  because 
of  the  requirements  of  underwriters;  in  others  because  of  complaints 
from  teachers  and  children.  In  other  cities  their  use  is  continued 
and  found  very  helpful.  Floors  can  be  almost  ruined  by  indis 
criminate  and  unintelligent  use  of  oil  preparations,  and  from  such 
carelessness  most  of  the  criticisms  have  arisen.  Before  floors  are 
oiled  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  oil  should  be  put 
on  in  a  very  light  coating  after  they  are  dry,  so  that  it  may  be  com 
pletely  absorbed  into  the  pores  of  the  wood.  There  can  then  be  very 
little  objection  on  the  part  of  either  the  underwriters  or  teachers  and 
children,  and  the  floors  can  be  kept  clean  much  more  easily. 

In  any  city  as  large  as  San  Francisco  there  should  be  established 
janitor  schools  for  the  instruction  of  janitors  in  regard  to  their  very 
important  duties  having  relation  to  the  health,  decency,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  children.  Instruction  should  be  given  in  these  schools 
by  superintendents,  engineers,  experienced  janitors,  and  others  who 
have  given  special  attention  to  school  sanitation. 

The  work  of  janitors  is  not  limited  to  sweeping,  building  fires,  and 
keeping  all  things  in  order.  They  come  in  direct  contact  with 
school  children  during  the  most  impressionable  years  of  their  lives, 
and  if  prepared  for  their  work  they  can  be  of  very  great  moral 
service  to  the  school  as  a  whole.  They  need  knowledge  of  the  prin 
ciples  underlying  their  work.  The  rule  of  thumb  does  not  enable  one 
to  adjust  oneself  to  varying  conditions,  and  therefore  breaks  down 
when  conditions  change. 

There  are  many  things  about  the  school  buildings  of  San  Fran 
cisco  of  which  the  janitors  are  not  well  informed,  and  in  fact  of 
which  many  of  them  are  wholly  ignorant.  Apparently  no  one  has 
taken  any  special  pains  to  instruct  them  and  to  follow  up  their 
work  to  see  that  intelligent  service  is  rendered.  Still  it  is  not  un 
reasonable  to  ask  that  those  who  undertake  to  do  a  definite  and  a 
serious  public  service  make  thoroughgoing  preparation  before 
doing  so. 

A  school  for  janitors,  as  here  suggested,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  should  be 
held  at  several  centers  rather  than  at  one  place.  The  expense 
would  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  good  to  be  accomplished 
and  would  be  more  than  saved  in  the  more  economic  and  effective 
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service  rendered.  A  slight  improvement  in  the  oiling  of  floors  and 
in  dustless  sweeping  compounds,  and  the  methods  of  working  them, 
would  be  of  very  great  value  to  the  health  of  the  children  and  the 
general  esthetic  side  of  education. 

HEALTH    INSPECTION. 

The  health  and  physical  development  of  children  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  must  be  provided  for  in  the  schools.  Health  in 
spection  of  school  children  is  becoming  common  in  all  progressive 
countries.  It  does  not  need  to  be  argued  that  this  phase  of  school 
work  influences  directly  and  indirectly  the  progress  of  general  edu 
cation.  Mental  growth  and  development  are  so  interrelated  witl 
physical  well  being  and  so  dependent  on  it  that  teachers  can  not 
reasonably  hope  for  satisfactory  progress  by  physically  defective 
or  undernourished  children.  The  best  heritage  and  asset  which  any 
child  can  acquire  is  sound  health  and  a  well-nourished,  well-devel 
oped  body. 

The  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  not  now  giving  sufficient  atten 
tion  to  the  subject  of  health.  Three  physicians  and  14  nurses  can 
not  possibly  know  the  special  physical  needs  of  each  and  all  of  the 
school  children  and  minister  effectively  to  them. 

Each  child  when  entering  school  for  the  first  time  should  have  a 
thorough  physical  examination,  so  that  the  teachers  may  have  the 
necessary  information  to  deal  with  all  intelligently.  A  certain  per 
centage  of  the  children  are  mentally  backward,  and  these  should  be 
discovered  by  mental  tests  or  measurements,  and  segregated  for 
their  own  good  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority. 

But  these  initial  examinations  and  measurements  are  only  the 
beginnings.  Annually,  thereafter,  all  the  children  should  be  reex- 
amined  and.  those  who  show  the  need  of  special  attention  should  be 
examined  oftener.  The  mere  examination  of  school  children  and 
the  tabulation  of  normalities  and  abnormalities,  however  care 
fully  made,  will  do  no  good  unless  plans,  programs,  and  exercises 
are  adjusted  to  suit  their  needs.  This  follow-up  work  devolves  on 
teachers  and  nurses.  The  teachers  have  the  children  under  their 
instruction  daily  and  can  adjust  their  work  and  study  their  prog 
ress  as  no  other  school  officers  can.  The  nurse  can  visit  the  home, 
study  the  outside  environment  of  the  child,  and  in  many  ways  bring 
the  home  into  cooperative  relation  with  the  school  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned.  The  medical  inspectors  can  suggest  methods  and 
means  in  special  cases,  organize  and  develop  clinics,  and  cooperate 
with  the  school  officers  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  personal  hygiene, 
school  hygiene,  and  sanitation. 

All  the  newer  buildings  in  San  Francisco  are  provided  with  special 
rooms  for  the  school  nurses.  These  rooms  are  for  the  most  part 
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sufficiently  equipped  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  number  of 
nurses  should  be  increased,  however,  so  that  all  may  have  more  time 
to  devote  to  the  follow-up  work,  both  in  the  school  and  the  home. 
It  would  also  be  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  school  children  if  all  the 
activities  of  the  department  of  medical  inspection  were  under  the 
control  of  the  board  of  education  rather  than  under  the  board  of 
health.  Such  a  change  would  coordinate  the  work  of  supervision  and 
render  cooperative  work  more  general  and  effective,  and  is  recom 
mended,  i 

To  be  sure,  any  system  of  medical  inspection,  whether  under  the 
board  of  health  or  the  school  authorities,  should  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  board  of  health  and  should  work  for  the  general  health  of  the 
community.  Certain  rules  and  regulations  made  by  boards  of  health 
must  apply  to  schools  as  well  as  to  any  other  municipal  activity. 
Still,  the  experience  of  the  past  10  years  shows  a  decided  preference 
for  the  organization  here  suggested.  Whether  this  change  is  made 
or  not,  more  health  officers  should  be  assigned  to  this  work  in  the 
schools.  It  would  be  good  economy  to  use  at  once  the  full  time  of 
five  well-trained  physicians,  of  one  specialist  in  mental  hygiene,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  dentists  to  direct  in  a  thorough  way  the  health 
work  involved. 

San  Francisco  has  many  advantages  in  climatic  conditions,  but  as  a 
great  world  port  she  has  to  meet  the  dangers  of  contagion  both  from 
within  and  without.  The  population  is  strikingly  cosmopolitan,  and 
the  ideals  of  health  and  sanitation  are  accordingly  varied  and  diverse. 
The  schools  are  doing  wonderful  work  in  molding  the  mass  of  children 
into  a  more  unified  and  composite  intellectual  type.  The  health 
department  has  the  opportunity  of  setting  up  standards  of  cleanliness 
and  health  that  can  become  one  of  the  city's  best  safeguards.  For 
example,  if  all  the  money  which  is  now  wasted  annually  in  the  city 
for  dangerous  patent  nostrums  could  be  saved  through  proper  health 
education,  it  would  many  times  overpay  all  the  expenses  of  health 
supervision. 

Good  health  has  a  direct  and  definite  bearing  on  good  citizenship 
and  means  much  for  the  State  as  well  as  for  individual  happiness  and 
prosperity.  Health  inspection  and  medical  attention  in  the  schools 
are  therefore  fully  justified  in  every  way.  A  sound  mind  and  a  sound 
body  are  twin  elements  in  the  process  of  character  formation  and  can 
not  be  divorced  without  danger  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State. 
Mental  deficiency  often  grows  out  of  physical  deficiency,  and  often 
the  most  direct  means  of  improving  moral  and  mental  conditions  is 
through  the  relief  of  bodily  ills  and  the  establishment  of  a  sound  and 
wholesome  physical  life.  The  criminal  classes  are  recruited  to  a 
surprising  degree  from  the  defective  classes. 
93815—17 13 
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The  present  attempt  at  segregation  of  mental  defectives  from 
normal  children,  and  the  development  of  special  schools  for  these 
unfortunates,  are  mere  beginnings.  The  most  expensive  citizens  in 
general  are  those  who  from  one  cause  or  another  are  handicapped 
intellectually,  morally,  and  physically.  It  would  therefore  be  good, 
public  economy  for  the  municipality  to  require  the  school  authorities 
to  make  a  much  more  careful  search  among  the  school  children  for 
those  who  are  in  need  of  special  help  and  training,  and  to  classify  and 
provide  for  them  according  to  their  needs.  There  are  imbeciles  and 
weaklings  scattered  about  through  the  schools  who  can  never  do  the 
intellectual  tasks  set  them.  They  will  always  be  children  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mental  development.  Many  such  may  be  saved  from 
a  life  of  crime  by  training  designed  to  fit  them  to  perform  in  a  satis 
factory  way  some  of  the  useful  occupations  of  life. 

There  are  some  children  now  in  special  schools  who  properly  belong 
in  State  institutions.  These  should  be  removed  from  the  schools  both 
for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  safety  of  society.  If  such  suggestions 
as  are  here  implied  are  followed  out,  the  police  and  courts  will  in  the 
near  future  have  less  to  do  than  now. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  note  in  this  connection  the'  miserable  accom 
modations  now  furnished  an  "ungraded"  school  in  two  temporary 
rooms  on  Union  Street.  Here  a  number  of  backward  children  have 
been  segregated  that  they  may  be  given  special  attention.  The 
rooms  are  badly  lighted,  the  lot  is  unattractive,  and  conditions  are  ill 
adapted  for  outdoor  exercises.'  There  is  no  provision  for  gardening 
or  nature  work,  the  toilets  are  in  an  outside  shack  near  the  front  and ' 
in  bad  condition,  and  the  whole  environment  is  unfavorable. 

Climatic  and  other 'conditions  make  it  possible  for  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  health  work  in  the  school  to  develop  high  standards,  but 
for  this  are  needed  additional  help,  more  time  for  health  teaching, 
more  regular  physical  examinations  of  all  the  children,  and  better  and 
fuller  provision  for  such  corrective  treatment  as  those  who  are  unable 
to  command  private  help  shoul  ^  have. 

Clinics,  both  general  and  special,  are  needed,  and  these  should  be 
arranged  for  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It  does  no  good  to  find  that 
a  child  has  a  bad  case  of  adenoids  and  then  let  it  go  on  without  help. 
If  parents  will  not  or  can  not  have  a  child's  teeth  treated  when  a  report 
from  the  school  health  office  shows  this  to  be  urgently  needed,  then 
the  schools  should  provide  for  it.  School  dental  clinics  are  found  in 
most  progressive  cities  and  should  be  established  in  San  Francisco. 
They  can  be  made  self-sustaining  at  small  cost,  if  this  seems  necessary. 

Finally,  health  inspection  should  include  more  cooperative  work  of 
teachers,  janitors,  principals,  and  superintendents  in  regard  to  school 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  This  would  be  easier  if  the  health  inspection 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  as  recommended. 
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Those  connected  directly  with  the  health  inspection  and  all  school 
officers  and  teachers  must  more  and  more  interest  themselves  in  health 
and  in  keeping  children  fron  becoming  ill,  in  prevention  rather  than 
cure. 

The  services  of  the  nurses  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  much 
appreciated  by  the  teachers,  and,  considering  the  number  of  children 
apportioned  to  each,  the  nursing  work  is  being  well  done.  The 
nurses  are  prepared  for  their  work  and  exhibit  a  livery  and  intelligent 
interest  in  all  that  has  thus  far  been  assigned  them  to  do. 

SUMMARY   OF    CONCLUSIONS    AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  board  of  education  should  be  given  power  to  anticipate 
needs  and  purchase  school  sites  of  sufficient  size  and  in  strategic  places- 
before  actual  need  drives  them  into  the  market. 

2.  Especial  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  sites  upon  which 
it  will  be  possible  to  erect  buildings  with  east  and  west  exposure  for 
the  classrooms. 

3.  Larger  playgrounds  are  seriously  needed.     It  is  better,  if  a  choice 
is  necessary,  to  have  less  expensive  buildings  and  more  playground. 
San  Francisco  is  able  to  supply  both  good  buildings  and  ample  play 
grounds  and  should  do  so. 

4.  Some  exceedingly  poor  construction  work  has  been  permitted  on 
some  of  the  new  buildings.     The  roof  of  the  Lowell  High  School  is 
cited  as  an  illustration. 

5.  Good  fireproofing  and  better  and  safer  stairways  would  lessen 
the  need  for  fire  escapes.     The  fire  escapes  now  in  use  are  not  satis 
factory. 

6.  More  fan  power  than  that  now  generally  in  use  is  needed  ta 
insure  proper  ventilation  in  classrooms  when  windows  and  doors  are 
closed. 

7.  Unless  sufficient  fan  power  is  supplied,  it  would  be  better  to 
heat  the  buildings  by  some  form  of  direct  radiation  and  depend  on 
windows  for  ventilation. 

8.  Thermostats  should  be  more  carefully  supervised,  and  all  part& 
of  the  control  apparatus  connected  with  them  should  be  installed  in 
places  easily  accessible. 

9.  Plenum  chambers  and  all  air  passages  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean. 

10.  Vacuum  cleaners  should  be  so  installed  that  they  can  be  used 
easily  and  effectively,  or  not  installed  at  all.    The  plan  of  installation 
now  in  use  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  these  sanitary  helps  are  thus 
practically  useless. 

11.  All  basements  should  bejcleared  of L all  inflammable  materials. 
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12.  A  central  warehouse  should  be  used  for  storage,  and  all  supplies 
and  furniture  distributed  therefrom  as  needed,  and  returned  when 
not  in  use. 

13.  Drinking   fountains  should   be   set  at  the  proper  height  for 
children,  and  kept  in  order. 

14.  Toilets.     (See  specific  recommendations  concerning  toilets  in 
section  under  this  heading.) 

15.  Assembly  rooms  should  be  placed  on  first  floor  above  the  base 
ment,  and  lighted  from  two  sides.    The  attempt  in  grammar  schools 
to  use  one  large  room  in  the  basement  for  an  assembly  room,  gymna 
sium,   and  overflow  classroom  operates   to  curtail  assemblies  and 
eliminates   gymnastics.     Such  rooms   are  unsatisfactory  for  class 
rooms. 

16.  Basement  rooms   should   not  be  used  for  classrooms  unless 
properly  lighted,  free  from  ground  air  and  moisture,  and  lighted  from 
east  or  west.    Such  basement  rooms  as  those  fitted  up  in  the  Hearst, 
Emerson,  and  other  schools  of  this  type  are  insanitary  and  unfit  for 
occupancy  by  school  children. 

17.  Domestic-science  rooms  should  be  on  the  top  floor  rather  than 
in  basements. 

18.  Transoms  in  school  buildings  are  troublesome  and  should  be 
dispensed  with. 

19.  There  should  be  slate  blackboards  in  all  permanent  buildings. 

20.  Many  blackboards  are  in  bad  condition  and  need  immediate 
attention. 

21.  Blackboards  should  be  set  as  follows :  First  and  second  grades, 
26  inches  above  floor;    third  and  fourth  grades,  28  inches;   fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  30  inches;   seventh  and  eighth  grades,  32  inches;   high 
schools,  36  inches. 

22.  Blackboards  should  not  be  over  42  inches  wide,  except  for  the 
teacher  and  for  an  occasional  special  room. 

23.  As  far  as  possible  all  classrooms  should  receive  light  from 
either  the  east  or  west  side  and  from  no  other  direction. 

24.  Art  rooms  should  have  the  north  light.    Laboratories,  offices, 
and  libraries,  may  receive  light  from  any  direction. 

25.  Assembly  rooms  should  be  lighted  from  two  sides,  but  not 
from  the  front  or  rear. 

26.  The  bottoms  of  windows  in  classrooms  should  be  at  least  4  feet 
above  the  floor. 

27.  Windows,  properly  placed,  should  have  glass  surface  equal  to 
one-fifth  the  floor  surface. 

28.  The  windows  should  be  kept  clean. 

29.  Double-hung  sash  are  the  easiest  for  women  to  handle. 
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30.  Rounded  or  arched  tops  and  other  architectural  ornamentations 
of  windows  introduce  difficulties  in  lighting.    Rectangular  windows 
set  as  high  as  possible  give  the  best  results. 

31.  The  medical  or  health  inspection  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  education,  rather  than  the  board  of  health. 

32.  The  full  time  is  needed  of  5  physicians,  1  specialist  in  mental 
hygiene,  20  nurses,  and  an  efficient  staff  of  dentists. 

33.  More  open-air  schools  should  be  established.    In  all  new  gram 
mar  schools  to  be  erected*  provision  should  be  made  for  open-air 
classes. 

34.  More  careful  segregation  of  defective  children  is  of  immediate 
importance,    and   a   more   thoroughgoing   attempt   to    train   them 
properly  should  be  instituted. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


THE    POINT    OF   VIEW. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  efficiency  of  a  modern  school  system 
we  should  keep  in  mind  a  comprehensive  and  ideal  aim,  with  direct 
reference  to  the  actual  conditions  and  needs  of  modern  life. 

The  school  course  should  be  conservative  in  the  best  sense,  giving 
full  recognition  to  the  old  standard  school  subjects,  and  likewise 
progressive  in  the  best  sense,  receiving  hospitably  into  the  school 
course  those  new  studies  which  the  conditions  of  modern  life  demand. 

We  realize  also  that  our  schools  are  now  in  the  very  process  of 
sweeping  changes  and  readjustments  between  the  older  and  newer 
forces  in  education  and  that  a  reorganization  of  our  curriculum  is 
now  demanding  our  serious  attention. 

Many  of  our  larger  and  smaller  cities  are  making  such  rapid  and 
important  changes  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  the 
accepted  standards  for  courses  of  study  are  and  to  find  a  basis  of 
comparison  between  courses  in  different  cities.  Under  these  cir 
cumstances  a  modern  school  system  must  be  judged  not  only  by  its 
past  standards  but  also  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  its  teachers,  by 
their  dynamic  energy  in  pushing  forward  to  solve  new  problems. 

The  following  statements  will  serve  to  show  our  point  of  view  in 
judging  a  school  system : 

The  purpose  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  qualify  boys  and  girls 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  right  living  under  modern  social  and 
industrial  conditions. 

The  course  of  study  and  all  the  school  activities  should  be  so 
selected  and  organized  as  to  promote  the  all-round  development  and 
efficiency  of  children,  both  while  they  are  growing  up  and  coming  in 
contact  with  their  life  surroundings  and  also  for  later  service. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  strongly  organized  throughout  its 
total  length  and  in  its  mutual  correlations,  so  as  to  give  a  natural  and 
vital  continuity  in  the  whole  process  and  a  steady  growth  and  organi 
zation  of  right  habits. 

The  school  should  provide  for  a  harmonious  development  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers  of  children  with  a  constant  view 
to  their  life  uses.        • 
198 
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This  part  of  this  report  will  deal  with  the  following  topics  in  the 
order  named:  Organization  of  schools;  course  of  study;  discipline 
and  instruction;  supervision;  selection,  promotion,  improvement, 
and  tenure  of  teachers. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

The  organization  of  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco  is  in 
some  respects  peculiar.  Day  and  night  schools  are  provided  with 
separate  corps  of  principals  and  teachers.  Besides  those  schools 
which  are  provided  for  special  types  of  children,  such  as  the  deaf,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  the  incorrigible,  the  regular  day  schools  are  of 
five  types:  The  primary  school,  including  children  of  the  first  three 
grades  usually,  but  sometimes  also  of  the  IV  and  V  grades;  the 
grammar  school,  provided  for  children  from  the  V  to  VIII  grades 
and  sometimes  including  also  the  IV  grade;  the  "all  grades"  school; 
the  cosmopolitan  school,  which  provides  in  addition  to  the  regular 
course  of  study  instruction  in  one  or  more  modern  foreign  languages; 
and  the  intermediate  school  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hamilton 
Intermediate,  which  includes  the  B  grade,  enrolls  children  of  the  VI, 
VII,  and  VIII  grades  only  and  furnishes  instruction  in  manual  train 
ing,  domestic  science,  shorthand  and  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and 
one  or  more  foreign  languages.  Schools  of  these  various  types  are 
scattered  more  or  less  promiscuously  throughout  the  city.  Four  or 
five  schools  are  sometimes  found  within  a  few  blocks  of  each  other. 
The  city  is  not  districted  for  elementary  education,  and  a  child  living 
in  any  part  of  the  city  is  in  general  recognized  as  having  the  right  to 
attend  school  in  any  other  part  to  which  his  parents  choose  to  send 
him.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  principals'  salaries  are  deter 
mined  by  the  number  of  children  of  primary  and  grammar  grades 
enrolled  in  their  schools,  furnishes  an  interesting  but  obviously 
undesir.able  situation.  It  opens  the  way,  for  example,  to  possible 
rivalry  and  bad  feeling  among  the  schools  in  bidding  for  the  attend 
ance  of  children.  It  permits  and  encourages  unnecessary  shifting 
of  pupils  from  school  to  school  and  allows  a  considerable  number  to 
be  lost  sight  of  altogether.  The  actual  amount  of  such  shifting 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  being  considerably  greater  in 
some  districts  than  in  others.  In  the  John  Swett  School,  for  exam 
ple,  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  was  838, 
the  number  of  entrants  from  July  26  to  February  2  was  589,  the  trans 
fers  to  other  schools  during  the  same  period  was  242,  and  the  number 
of  children  who  left  without  notice  was  342.  This  is  perhaps  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  shows  a  failure  to  keep  in  touch  in  any  definite 
way  with  the  children  of  the  city. 

When  these  types  of  schools  are  compared  on  a  basis  of  their  per 
capita  cost,  some  interesting  questions  arise  which  ought  to  be 
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answered  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  city.  The  following  table 
gives  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the  number  per  teacher,  the 
number  of  teachers,  the  average  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
cost  per  pupil  of  instruction  in  33  schools  chosen  at  random  and 
arranged  in  five  groups  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 

•TABLE  112. — Some  facts  concerning  elementary  schools  in  San  Francisco. 


Schools. 

Total 
number 
of  pupils. 

Pupils 
per 
teacher. 

Teachers. 

Average 
salary  of 
teachers. 

Per  pupil 
cost  of  in 
struction. 

GROUP  1.  SCHOOLS  HAVING  700  OE  MOEE  PUPILS. 

Adams  (cosmopolitan)  

704 

44 

16 

$1.221 

$30.9, 

Agassiz  (primary)  

856 

42 

20 

1,084 

27  8, 

Bay  View  (all  grades)  

713 

43 

16 

1,114 

28.  21 

Bernal  (all  grades)  ... 

803 

47 

17 

1,140 

27  & 

Bryant  (cosmopolitan)  

718 

42 

17 

1.168 

30.61 

Fair  Mount  (all  grades)  

1,109 

46 

24 

1,106 

25.4 

Franklin  (ail  grades)  ....... 

708 

44 

16 

1,035 

25  9. 

Oarfleld  (primary  )  

873 

46 

19 

1,083 

26  0- 

Orattan  (all  grades)  

813 

48 

17 

1,185 

27.21 

Horace  Mann  (intermediate)  

869 

35 

25 

1,140 

35  6, 

Jean  Parker  (all  grades)....'  

775 

46 

17 

1,154 

28.3. 

McKinley  (all  grades)..  

808 

50 

16 

1  102 

24.61 

Portola  (all  grades)  .  ..... 

879 

46 

19 

985 

22  6 

Everett  (all  grades)  

854 

47 

18 

1,198 

28.1 

GBOUP  2.  SCHOOLS   HAVING   FROM    600   TO    700 
PUPILS. 

Cleveland  (primary)  ...  .  .. 

510 

42 

12 

1  032 

27.6 

Crocker  (intermediate)  

530 

29 

18 

1,191 

44.8, 

Hamilton  (intermediate)  

639 

34 

19 

1,204 

39.4 

Oriental  (all  grades)  .      .  .  . 

558 

51 

11 

1  108 

25  ff 

Pacific  Heights  (all  grades)  

618 

38 

16 

1,210 

35.3 

Grant  (all  grades)  

518 

43 

12 

1,053 

27.  S 

Mission  (grammar)  .  . 

622 

44 

14 

1.183 

30  O1 

Yerba  Buena  (all  grades)  

522 

43 

12 

1,157 

30.  a 

Hancock  (grammar)  

653 

37 

18 

1,145 

34.9 

GBOUP  3.  SCHOOLS  HAVING  BETWEEN  300  AND 
500  PUPILS. 

Burnett  (primary)  .  .  ...  . 

435 

44 

10 

1,150 

26.4 

Daniel  Webster  (primary).....  

407 

41 

10 

1.018 

28.8. 

Denman  (  grammar)  ....'..  

489 

44 

11 

1,189 

31.1 

GROUP  4.  SCHOOLS  HAVING  BETWEEN  100  AND 
300  PUPILS. 

Buena  Vista  (primary)  

202 

34 

6 

1.202 

35.7 

Columbus  (primary)  

188 

38 

5 

1,182 

38.4 

GROUP  5.  SCHOOLS     HAVING     LESS     THAN     100 
PUPILS. 

Andrew  Jackson  (primary  )  ..... 

78 

39 

2 

1.242 

31.  8. 

Ethan  Allen  (parental).."..'  

86 

43 

2 

1,320 

50.2; 

17 

17 

1 

1,320 

77.6, 

Rincon  (primary)  

77 

39 

2 

1,272 

33.0 

Parkside  (primary)  

44 

22 

2 

1,080 

49.0 

18 

18 

1 

1,320 

73.3. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  for  Instruction  in  all  schools  having 
more  than  700  pupils  each  is  $27.76.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  of 
"all  grades"  schools  having  700  or  more  pupils  each  is  $26.39.  The 
average  cost  per  pupil  of  cosmopolitan  schools  of  over  700  pupils  is 
$30.79  and  the  per  pupil  cost  of  the  one  intermediate  school  having 
more  than  700  pupils  is  $35.63.  Are  the  cosmopolitan  schools  of  this 
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size  worth.  17  per  cent  more  per  pupil  and  the  intermediate  school 
35  per  cent  more  per  pupil  than  the  "all  grades"  schools  of  the  same 
number  of  pupils  ? 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  of  schools  having  500  to  700  pupils  is 
$32.80.  Are  schools  of  this  size  worth  on  the  average  18  per  cent 
more  per  pupil  than' schools  of  700  or  more  pupils?  The  average 
cost  per  pupil  in  "all  grades"  schools  having  between  500  and  700 
pupils  is  $29.57,  or  12  per  cent  more  than  the  same  type  of  schools- 
having  700  or  more  pupils.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  of  the  inter 
mediate  schools  in  this  group  is  18  per  cent  more  than  for  the  same 
type  of  school  in  the  other  group  and  nearly  43  per  cent  more  than 
the  "all  grades"  schools  of  the  same  group.  They  also  cost  nearly 
30  per  cent  per  pupil  more  than  the  grammar  schools  of  the  same 
group. 

Why  should  the  Pacific  Heights  School  having  618  pupils  and  a 
school  of  all  grades  cost  41  per  cent  more  per  pupil  than  the  Oriental, 
having  558  pupils  and  being  also  an  "all  grades"  school?  Why 
should  it  cost  27  per  cent  more  per  pupil  than  the  Grant,  also  an  "all 
grades"  school  having  518  pupils?  Is  the  Crocker  Intermediate 
School  (530  pupils)  worth  49  per  cent  more  per  pupil  for  instruction 
than  the  Mission  Grammar  School  (622  pupils)  ?  It  costs  so  much 
more.  Is  the  Hancock  Grammar  School  (653  pupils)  worth  16  per 
cent  more  per  pupil  for  instruction  that  the  Mission  Grammar 
School?  It  costs  16  per  cent  more.  The  average  per  pupil  cost  of 
instruction  in  five  schools  having  less  than  100  pupils  each,  not  in 
cluding  in  this  list  the  Ethan  Allen  Parental  School  or  the  ungraded 
primary  for  mentally  defective  children,  is  $52.95,  and  in  two  of  these 
schools  enrolling  less  than  20  pupils  each  and  taught  by  men  the 
average  per  pupil  cost  is  $75.49.  Just  why  these  two  schools  are 
maintained  as  separate  schools  at  such  great  cost  it  would  be  hard 
to  say. 

Obviously  great  waste  would  be  eliminated  (1)  by  a  thorough 
going  study  of  the  actual  results  secured  in  the  various  types  of 
elementary  schools  now  in  operation,  to  ascertain  which  type  is  the 
most  efficient  and  economical,  and  (2)  by  the  ultimate  reorganization 
of  these  schools  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  this  study.  This 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  done  by  outside  surveyors,  but  by  the  school 
authorities  themselves. 

The  general  movement  in  city  schools  toward  the  separation  of ' 
children  into  homogeneous  groups  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
instruction  has  not  gone  very  far  in  San  Francisco.  A  small  but 
good  beginning  has  been  made,  however,  especially  in  the  instruc 
tion  provided  for  deaf  arid  feeble-minded  children.  In  the  case  of 
the  ungraded  primary  school  for  feeble-minded  children  located  on 
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Telegraph  Hill,  the  building  and  environment  are  exceedingly  bad. 
It  is  indeed  hard  to  realize  that  a  wealthy  modern  city  like  San 
Francisco  would  permit  the  use  of  such  a  building  for  any  school 
purpose  whatever.  We  found  there  24  feeble-minded  children  in 
care  of  an  intelligent  woman  conscious  of  her  problem,  deeply  inter 
ested  in  these  unfortunate  children,  devoted  tp  her  work  and  doing 
it  well.  She  had  just  been  given  an  assistant  who  also  appeared  to 
be  well  trained  for  this  kind  of  work  and  generally  interested  in  it. 
There  is  also  a  room  for  feeble-minded  children  at  the  Buena  Vista 
School,  so  that  altogether  37  feeble-minded  children  are  provided  for. 
How  exceedingly  inadequate  this  provision  is  appears  when  one  con 
siders  that  by  the  most  conservative  estimate  there  must  be  at  least 
250  feeble-minded  children  in  the  city  who,  if  they  are  in  school  at 
all,  are  enrolled  in  schools  provided  for  normal  children.  There  is 
great  need  of  a  well-equipped  psychoeducational  clinic  in  charge  of 
an  expert  to  discover  these  children,  place  them  in  schools  suited  to 
their  needs,  and  provide  for  them  the  right  kind  of  instruction.  An 
unfortunate  backward  step  was  taken  when  the  ungraded  classes 
formerly  provided  in  some  of  the  schools  were  abandoned.  There 
is  great  need  of  an  ungraded  room  in  every  large  school,  or,  better 
still,  of  ungraded  centers  of  two  or  three  rooms  conveniently  located 
so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  children  who  are  to  be  sent  to 
them.  This  latter  plan  permits  of  more  handwork  and  better  group 
ing  of  the  children  for  instruction. 

To  these  centers  three  types  of  children  should  be  sent :  (1 )  Mentally 
backward  children  who  are  not  sufficiently  backward  to  be  classed 
as  feeble-minded;  (2)  borderline  cases,  or  children  concerning  whose 
proper  placement  the  clinicist  is  for  the  time  being  uncertain;  and 
(3)  restoration  cases,  or  children  who  are  mentally  normal  but  peda- 
gogically  backward  in  some  of  the  regular  school  subjects  and  who 
need  to  be  quickly  brought  up  in  these  subjects  and  returned  to  the 
regular  schools  for  normal  children. 

Three  rooms  in  the  Golden  Gate  School  were  found  devoted  to  the 
•education  of  deaf  children.  The  work  observed  in  these  rooms  was 
excellent  from  every  standpoint,  but  here  again  the  number  of 
children  provided  for  must  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  deaf  children 
of  the  city,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  stutterers,  stammerers,  and 
those  whose  speech  is  otherwise  seriously  defective. 

TIME   ALLOTMENT. 

The  present  time  allotment  gives  to  the  various  subjects  the  follow 
ing  percentages  of  the  total  time  of  the  elementary  course  of  study 
(Grades  I  to  VIII  inclusive) : 
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Time  allotment. 

Per  cent. 

Calisthenics 4.1 

Art : 5.4 

Music '. . .  5. 5 

Domestic  science  or  manual  training 1.7 

Nature  study 3. 2 

Physiology  and  hygiene 1.4 

Penmanship 3. 9 

Beading  and  literature 30.  3 

Language  and  composition 8. 8 

Spelling 5. 4 

History  and  civics 6. 0 

Geography 8. 1 

Arithmetic 16. 0 

A  glance  at  this  distribution  shows  that  the  group  of  subjects 
including  reading,  literature,  language,  composition,  and  spelling  con 
sume  nearly  one-half  the  total  time  devoted  to  elementary  education. 
To  reading  and  literature  alone  nearly  one-third  of  the  time  is  given. 
Comparison  with  the  average  distribution  of  time  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis  shows 
that  San  Francisco  gives  nearly  15  per  cent  more  time  to  reading  and 
language  work,  including  spelling,  about  14  per  cent  more  to  arith 
metic,  and  nearly  33  per  cent  more  to  geography,  history,  and  civics 
combined  than  the  average  of  the  other  cities  named.  Supplementary 
material  of  all  kinds — books,  maps,  pictures,  lantern  slides,  stereo 
graphs,  museum  collections,  etc. — for  the  most  effective  teaching  of 
reading  and  language,  history,  civics,  and  geography  is  not  too 
abundant  in  any  of  these  cities,  yet  in  some  of  them  the  average  school 
is  supplied  with  10  times  as  much  supplementary  material  as  was 
found  in  some  of  the  best-equipped  schools  in  San  Francisco.  When 
one  considers  the  almost  complete  absence  of  such  material  in  some 
of  the  schools  visited,  it  is  evident  that  much  time  must  inevitably  be 
wasted  and  even  worse  than  wasted  when  we  take  account  not  only 
of  the  meager  content  of  knowledge,  the  monotonous  repetition  and 
drill,  but  also  of  the  unfortunate  attitude  of  mind  and  the  undesirable 
habits  of  thinking,  reading,  and  study  that  must  result. 

THE    COURSE    OF   STUDY. 

Sources  of  information. — The  latest  complete  published  course  of 
study  for  San  Francisco  schools  is  that  of  1911,  and  on  account  of 
certain  changes  that  have  been  made  it  is  partly  out  of  date.  We 
found  that  copies  of  this  course  were  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
On  account  of  a  shortage  of  funds  for  printing,  the  teachers  have  not 
been  supplied  with  a  fully  up-to-date  course  which  is  authoritative 
in  its  directions  to  principals  and  teachers.  A  well-defined  course 
of  study  in  the  hands  ol  every  teacher,  giving  general  directions 
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without  over-exacting  details,  is  a  fundamental  requirement  of  a 
good  school  system.  The  outline  of  a  supplementary  course  was 
published  in,  1915,  which  makes  a  few  changes  and  gives  more  precision 
to  the  course  by  outlining  the  year's  programs  according  to  the 
adopted  textbooks. 

These  two  reports  on  the  course  of  study  for  1911  and  1915  are 
kept  in  mind  in  the  following  survey  of  the  course  of  study.  The 
outlines  and  suggestions  for  other  special  subjects  are  issued  sepa 
rately. 

General  character. — This  course  of  study  was  laid  out  with  much 
wisdom  and  acumen  with  reference  to  the  older  standard  subjects. 
Many  of  the  general  proposals  are  well  conceived,  but  the  work  ob 
served  in  the  schools  falls  short  of  their  well-phrased  theoretical 
statements. 

The  1911  course,  combined  with  the  supplement,  suggests  a  mini 
mum  outline,  stripped  of  nonessentials  and  capable  of  being  enlarged 
and  enriched  by  suitable  supplementary  material.  The  suggested 
eliminations  are  appropriate,  such,  for  example,  as  a  reduction  of 
technical  grammar,  simplification  in  the  interest  of  a  more  concrete 
and  practical  arithmetic,  more  descriptive  and  less  memoriter  geog 
raphy,  choice  readings  in  history  and  literature,  and  an  effort  at  sim 
plifying  phonetic  elements  in  primary  reading. 

The  continuity  of  thought  work  and  drill  exercises  running  through 
the  studies  of  the  eight  grades  is  emphasized.  Each  teacher  is  called 
upon  to  connect  up  closely  with  the  studies  of  previous  grades  and 
to  cooperate  with  other  teachers  in  giving  unity  and  strength  to  the 
whole  process  of  education.  All  depends  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  such  ideas  are  carried  out  in  the  various  school  exercises. 

The  general  introduction  to  the  course  of  study  lays  special  stress 
upon  knowledge,  and,  in  particular,,  upon  "recallable"  and  "recog 
nizable"  knowledge.  To  secure  this  knowledge  "cumulative  re 
views"  are  required.  These  are  well-established  forms  of  repetition 
and  drill. 

These  and  other  statements  in  the  course  of  study  betray  a  marked 
preference  for  definitely  memorized  facts  and  summaries  as  expressing 
the  final  result  of  training  in  various  studies.  This  emphasis  upon 
formal  drills  and  reviews  shows  an  evident  neglect  of  the  higher  spirit 
of  training  and  culture  implied  in  such  familiar  expressions  as  self- 
activity  and  independence  in  thinking,  initiative,  mental  and  motor 
activity  in  working  out  problems,  practical  adjustment  to  community 
life,  and  appreciation  of  literature  and  art.  Training  for  efficiency 
and  for  service  under  life  conditions  is  a  much  higher  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  education  than  mere  knowledge  of  more  or  less  dis 
connected  facts. 
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The  main  general  criticism  to  be  offered  on  the  curriculum  of  the 
San  Francisco  schools,  as  shown  not  only  in  the  printed  course  but 
also  in  the  classroom  teaching,  is  the  fragmentary  and  disconnected 
character  of  the  knowledge  materials.  The  knowledge  gathered  in 
the  course  consists  of  a  collection  of  more  or  less  important  facts 
which  are  not  well  organized  into  continuous  thought  movements. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  lack  of  developing  continuity  of  thought, 
of  rational  organization  of  knowledge  materials. 

Even  before  teaching  begins,  in  the  general  framing  up  of  the 
course  of  study,  we  should  have  a  definite  provision  for  strong  organ 
izing  lines  of  thought,  continuous  through  the  grades.  The  connec 
tions  from  topic  to  topic  and  the  correlations  should  be  organic  and 
vital. 

In  the  absence  of  such  connectedness  of  thought,  such  rational 
organization,  drills,  and  so-called  "cumulative  reviews"  are  resorted 
to  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  But  mere  drills  and  reviews,  while 
they  may  fix  the  facts  in  memory,  do  not  supply  thought  connections, 
and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  class  work  is  to  drop  down  to  the  level 
of  routine,  of  formal  drills,  with  a  minimum  of  sound,  vital  thinking. 

The  big  problem,  then,  is  how  to  bring  into  the  original  structure 
of  the  course  of  study  such  a  progressive  thought  development, 
such  a  steady  organization  of  facts  around  thought  centers  that 
teachers  in  the  classroom  may  have,  to  start  with,  a  good  basis  of 
organization,  broad  avenues  along  which  to  travel  in  this  journey 
through  the  course.  Then  the  teachers  in  the  different  successive 
grades  can  get  together,  compare  notes,  and  cooperate  in  working 
out  this  close  connection  of  thought.  Our  present  course  of  study  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  miscellaneous  and  multiplex  in  its  knowledge 
materials.  We  have  a  large  collection  of  more  or  less  incongruous 
facts  and  data.  The  whole  thing  needs  to  be  simplified  and  organ 
ized.  When  this  has  been  once  well  done,  teachers  in  the  grades  will 
have  a  plainer  road  to  travel  and  may  learn  to  guide  children  into  a 
stronger  thinking  and  organizing  process. 

To  secure  a  better  basis  for  a  simplification  and  closer  organiza 
tion  of  studies,  the  following  proposal  is  offered: 

Sift  out  and  select  from  the  present  course  a  few  big,  important 
topics  to  take  the  place  of  a  multitude  of  little  topics  and  of  mere 
facts.  Lift  into  prominence  a  few  big  teaching  units  as  centers  of 
organization.  As  a  natural  consequence,  a  large  number  of  little 
topics  will  drop  out  and  disappear,  or  they  will  reappear  in  subordina 
tion  to  these  centers.  This  will  give  opportunity  for  a  fuller,  richer 
study  of  a  few  important  units  and  will  furnish  tune  to  reflect  and 
think  out  the  relations  between  the  facts,  to  see  also  the  connections 
from  topic  to  topic,  and  the  correlations  with  other  studies.  Two 
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significant  improvements  are  involved,  first  a  much  richer  concrete 
description  or  treatment  within  the  big  topic  and  second  a  grouping 
of  all  the  facts  with  definite  reference  to  a  problem  or  controlling  idea. 

An  example  of  this  steady  continuity  of  thought  running  through 
many  lessons  and  connecting  closely  from  grade  to  grade  through 
the  course  is  offered  in  the  treatment,  a  little  further  on,  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  west-coast  cities. 

As  a  prelude  to  this  topic  we  offer  the  list  of  names  frequently 
presented  in  the  geographies  as  important  facts,  with  but  little 
thought  of  their  being  tied  together  by  strong  thought  relations. 

The  important  cities  of  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  are 
San  Francisco,  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco;  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and 
Alameda,  on  the  east  shore.  Farther  south  on  the  coast,  or  near  it, 
are  Monterey,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego.  To  the  north  is  Eureka, 
on  Humboldt  Bay.  On  the  Columbia  is  Portland,  and  along  the 
coast  of  Puget  Sound  are  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Everett,  and  Bellingham. 
In  a  "cumulative  review"  the  list  of  names  in  the  above  order  would 
be  repeated  and  drilled  in. 

The  following  is  offered  as  a  better  treatment  of  the  same  topic: 
San  Francisco  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  chief  gateway  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Pacific  and  the  trade  of  the  Pacific.  A 
few  years  before  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  began  to  look  for  a  large  increase  of  trade  with  the 
opening  of  the  canal.  Why  ?  How  were  they  to  meet  this  situation 
and  take  advantage  of  it?  They  at  once  decided  to  build  a  lot  of 
new  docks  on  both  sides  of  the  ferry  station.  At  an  expense  of 
several  million  dollars  they  greatly  increased  then1  docking  facilities. 
New  lines  of  steamers  from  the  Atlantic  (from  Europe  and  the  eastern 
coast)  would  require  ample  dockage.  What  steamship  lines  with 
Pacific  countries  were  already  using  San  Francisco  docks?  Across 
the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  although  it  had  a  shallow 
swampy  shore,  began  to  spend  large  sums  in  dredging  out  a  deep 
water  frontage  and  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Government 
soon  had  a  big  harbor.  Because  of  its  advantage  on  the  east  shore 
Oakland  begins  to  rival  or  at  least  hope  for  rivalry  with  San  Fran 
cisco  in  Pacific  trade  and  shipping. 

San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  other  towns  on  the  bay  have  very 
great  natural  advantages.  But  in  order  to  really  secure  these  advan 
tages  they  have  had  to  spend  vast  sums  in  man-made  improvements — 
dredging,  wharves,  dry  docks,  warehouses,  lighthouses,  etc. 

Other  cities  along  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  seeking  and  working 
eagerly  for  this  trade  with  all  the  world;  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
found  it  possible  to  build  up  a  good  harbor  35  miles  south  of  the 
city  on  the  coast.  The  Government  built  a  huge  breakwater  extend 
ing  2  miles  into  the  sea,  and  there,  under  this  protection,  Los  Angeles 
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has  developed  a  harbor  that  within  a  few  years  has  built  extensive 
docks  and  is  already  doing  a  vast  business  hi  ocean  tonnage. 

San  Diego,  100  miles  farther  south,  has  naturally  a  deep  and 
capacious  harbor,  which  has  been  greatly  improved  and  is  now  the 
terminus  of  one  of  the  great  continental  railroads,  and  is  beginning 
a  world  business. 

North  of  San  Francisco  150  miles  Humboldt  Bay  has  dredged 
out  its  entrance  channel  to  the  sea,  protected  by  jetties,  and  is 
developing  a  fine  harbor  22  miles  long,  and  already  is  shipping 
$12,000,000  worth  of  lumber  yearly. 

In  Washington  and  Oregon  the  coastal  cities  are  quite  as  energetic 
hi  planning  and  spending  millions  on  river  and  harbor  improvements 
so  as  to  share  in  this  coming  trade  with  the  world.  Portland  now 
has  a  good  outlet  over  the  dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum 
bia,  costing  our  Government  millions  for  jetties.  Portland  has  great 
docks,  and  the  canal  at  The  Dalles,  connecting  the  lower  and  upper 
Columbia,  has  recently  opened  up  what  is  known  as  the  "inland 
empire." 

Seattle,  on  Puget  Sound,  has  been  building  docks  and  growing  a 
great  harbor.  It  has  some  peculiar  advantages  for  Pacific  trade 
that  rank  it  with  San  Francisco.  In  fact  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles 
are  very  pronounced  and  successful  rivals  of  San  Francisco  for  inland 
and  world  commerce. 

This  suggests  that  it  will  be  wise  to  compare  San  Francisco  with 
these  other  cities  hi  respect  to  great  railroads  reaching  into  the 
hinterland  and  eastward  across  the  mountains  to  St.  Paul,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans. 

If  we  only  let  the  thought  grow,  this  topic  develops  in  a  marvelous 
way.  It  brings  together  and  organizes  around  a  central  developing 
idea  a  large  amount  and  variety  of  important  knowledge. 

San  Francisco  and  the  western  coast  cities  have  been  working  out 
a  great  problem,  under  given  geographical  conditions,  and  it  is 
interesting  and  thought-provoking  to  the  children  to  study  these 
conditions  and  think  out  these  problems,  the  difficulties  to  be  met, 
the  relative  advantages  of  the  different  cities  and  the  part  that  man 
with  his  wealth  and  ingenuity  plays  hi  determining  important  results. 

We  have  suggested  thus  far  the  outline  which  is  the  basis  of  a 
much  richer  and  fuller  treatment  than  can  be  given  here.  It  is 
observable  that  all  the  facts  hang  together  around  one  center  or 
idea,  and  this  a  growing,  expanding  idea.  This  is  merely  one 
example,  suggestive  of  a  center  from  which  knowledge  grows,  or 
around  which  many  facts  group  and  organize  themselves.  A  variety 
of  similar  examples  of  big  topics  can  be  given  hi  history,  science, 
geography,  civics,  literature,  and  industrial  arts.  The  advantage  of 
dealing  with  such  organizing  centers,  rather  than  with  miscellaneous 
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collections  or  catalogs  of  facts  is  apparent.  This  plan  if  carried  out 
would  enormously  simplify  and  enrich  the  course  of  study.  These 
growing,  expanding  ideas  worked  out  as  problems  illuminate  broad 
fields  of  knowledge.  ' 

But  thus  far  we  have  told  only  hah*  our  story  about  the  cities. 
The  idea  involved  in  the  foregoing  series  of  lessons  on  San  Francisco 
has  a  much  broader  scope  than  we  have  thus  far  suggested.  If  we 
allow  ourselves  to  think  a  little  further,  we  shall  notice  that  New 
York  has  had  a  long  and  interesting  history  of  harbor  improvements, 
the  deep  dredging  out  of  the  ocean  entrance  to  the  Narrows  (2,000 
feet  wide,  40  feet  deep),  the  dynamiting  of  Hell  Gate  and  clearing  of 
the  passage  into  the  sound,  the  building  of  extensive  docks  on  the 
Hudson,  on  the  East  River,  and  at  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  etc.1,  for 
various  purposes,  the  navy  yard,  the  lighthouses,  the  fortifications. 
A  comparison  of  the  extent  of  natural  and  artificial  advantage  of 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  would  be  instructive.  At  present 
New  York  is  far  ahead  of  San  Francisco.  What  is  the  future  likely 
to  bring  ? 

Boston,  likewise,  has  an  interesting  historic  harbor,  not  so  deep  as 
New  York  but  adequate  for  most  ocean  vessels.  How  do  its  shipping 
and  docks  compare  with  San  Francisco?  The  improvements  at 
Boston  have  been  extensive  and  growing. 

Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware,  has  also  a  valuable  ocean  trade. 
The  river  has  been  deepened  and  needs  deeper  dredging  for  still 
larger  ocean  shipping. 

Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah  have  had  large 
improvements,  jetties,  etc.,  added  to  their  interesting  natural  ad 
vantages.  What  are  they? 

New  Orleans  with  its  jetties  at  the  delta,  and  Galveston  with  its 
sea  wall,  and  Port  Arthur  are  well  worth  studying  and  comparing 
with  San  Francisco.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  other  cities 
on  the  lakes  have  created  for  themselves  great  and  extensive  har 
bors  for  lake  shipping  on  a  grand  scale,  and  are  planning  greater 
harbors.1 

In  our  progress  through  the  grades  a  few  of  these  large  cities,  such 
as  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  will  be  treated 
as  complete  teaching  units  (big  units).  With  a  treatment  of  each 
later  city  comes  the  opportunity  for  a  thoughtful  comparison  with 
each  of  those  previously  studied. 

By  means  of  these  comparisons  we  get  a  complete  and  interesting 
review  and  a  strong  organization  of  the  whole  developing  body  of 
knowledge.  These  are  not  formal,  static,  memoriter  reviews,  but 
a  thoughtful,  discriminating  survey,  a  weighing  out  of  relative  values, 

i  At  Cleveland  the  harbor  builders  are  just  now  recommending  an  expenditure  of  $7,000,000  for  deepening 
and  straightening  a  part  of  the  river. 
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a  discovery  of  interesting  contrasts  and  similarities,  a  genuine  under- 
standing  of  important  cities  and  traffic  routes  in  their  present  set 
ting,  in  their  past  growth,  and  future  possibilities. 

Our  organizing  idea  has  thus  grown  to  national  proportions,  and  yet 
this  is  only  the  beginning  of  its  growth. 

The  geographies  usually  give  these  coastal  and  lake  cities  in  several 
lists,  unrelated  to  one  another,  and  stripped  largely  of  distinctive 
and  significant  features. 

For  example,  the  Atlantic  coastal  cities  are  named  in  two  or  three 
separate  groups,  as  (1)  Boston,  Portland,  Providence,  and  Fall 
River;  (2)  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore;  (3)  with  the 
treatment  of  South  Atlantic  States,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charles 
ton;  (4)  Savannah  and  Jacksonville  are  named  as  important  sea 
ports,  and  still  later  (5)  the  Gulf  cities,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans,  and  Galveston.  The  large  lake  cities  form  a  group  by 
themselves  and  are  not  related  to  the  others. 

In  a  later  grade,  where  we  come  to  a  study  of  a  few  big  central 
European  cities,  the  ideas  involved  in  our  study  thus  far  of  American 
cities  will  spring  into  a  new  illumination.  Liverpool  has  built  up 
vast  harbor  improvements,  in  spite  of  a  tidal  shift  of  32  feet  each 
12  hours.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  artificial  harbors  have  been  dredged 
out  deep  enough  for  ocean  vessels. 

Manchester  spent  $85,000,000  on  her  ship  canal  to  bring  ocean 
vessels  inland  34  miles  totthe  great  cotton  market. 

Glasgow  spent  $100,000,000  during  the  lapse  of  a  century  in  deep 
ening  the  little  River  Clyde  and  much  more  in  building  up  later  along 
this  artificial  stream  the  greatest  shipbuilding  center  the  world 
has  seen. 

Havre,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Marseille,  and  Naples  present  new 
problems  on  the  same  developing  line  of  thought,  mainly  vast  har 
bor  improvements. 

Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  are  all  inland  cities,  not  ocean  ports. 
How  comes  it  that  they  have  grown  into  such  world  importance 
without  close  contact  with  the  sea?  Notice  the  contrast!  In  our 
own  country  we  have  few  great  cities  not  located  on  tidewater  or 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Why? 

In  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  we  find  important  harbor 
cities.  Calcutta,  Canton,  Melbourne,  Alexandria,  Rio  Janeiro,  which 
we  shall  continue  to  interpret  and  measure  upon  the  standards  de 
veloped  in  all  our  previous/ studies. 

What  is  the  outcome? 

An  intelligent,  growing  interest  in  the  present  problems  and  future 
growth  of  our  own  coastal  cities  and  in  close  comparison  with  foreign 
ports.  All  the  later  studies  reflect  back  a  new  light  upon  the  prob- 
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lems  of  our  American  seaports.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  well- 
organized,  naturally  developing  line  of  thought  running  like  a  broad 
highway  through  the  course  of  study  and  projecting  itself  clearly 
into  the  city  problems  of  the  future.  It  is  a  thought  movement 
that  begins  in  life  projects  and  ends  in  We  situations. 

In  the  growth  of  such  a  continuous  line  of  thought  based  on  a 
succession  of  big  units  of  study,  arranged  like  stepping  stones  through 
the  grades,  we  find  a  second  kind  of  organization  which  deals  with 
the  cross  connections  or  correlations  between  the  studies. 

A  big  topic  freely  elaborated  keeps  the  teacher  and  children  passing 
across  the  boundaries  into  other  subjects.  A  big  city  finds  it  neces 
sary  to  deal  not  only  with  important  phases  of  geography,  physio 
graphic,  commercial,  and  industrial;  but  it  encroaches  constantly  on 
history,  because  it  deals  broadly  with  the  growth  and  importance  of 
harbor  improvements  in  the  past  and  looks  well  into  the  future.  It 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  the  whole  topic  a  historical  topic> 
since  it  reviews  the  causes  of  the  growth  and  improvement  of  cities 
in  Europe  and  America  for  a  century  and  more.  The  development 
of  railroads  and  ship  lines  in  recent  times  with  relation  to  ports 
comes  clearly  into  view.  The  Panama  Canal  project,  upon  which 
the  San  Francisco  topic  is  partly  based,  is  itself  a  great  historical 
evolution. 

Modern  applied  science  plays  widely  into  these  big  projects  from 
an  engineering  point  of  view.  The  excavation  and  construction  of 
great  harbors,  the  machinery  for  handling  goods  on  the  docks,  the 
applications  of  electricity,  steam  power,  and  hydraulics  to  harbor 
problems  are  many-sided.  The  mingling  of  native  and  foreign  ideas 
in  big  seaports  and  their  relations  to  foreign  lands  are  wide  reaching. 
The  exchange  of  products  and  merchandise  with  foreign  lands  brings 
the  children  jn  contact  with  a  great  variety  of  the  earth's  fruits, 
forests,  metals,  and  other  products.  Big  civic  ideas  and  interests 
find  direct  expression  in  these  costly  improvements;  and  government, 
in  its  powers  of  taxation,  expenditure,  etc.,  is  fully  tested. 

Mathematics  is  in  constant  use  in  measuring  relative  values  in 
cities,  harbors,  imports  and  exports,  expenditures  for  improvements, 
etc.  It  furnishes  the  best*  use  of  statistical  data.  Supplementary 
reference  books  of  history,  geography,  and  science  are  fully  used. 
Language  lessons  could  not  be  based  on  better  thought  materials. 

But  underneath  all  this  is  the  constant  need  for  utilizing  daily  in 
class  work  all  the  local  experience  and  knowledge  concerning  their 
own  city,  its  harbor,  etc.,  and  environment  that  the  children  have 
gathered  at  home  and  in  the  school.  The  daily,  perpetual  falling 
back  upon  previous  knowledge  and  incorporating  it  into  the  new 
topics  is  the  strongest  form  of  correlation  and  of  organization.  To 
reach  back  in  every  lesson  to  the  home  experiences  and  neighbor- 
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hood  knowledge  of  boys  and  girls,  and  even  to  take  excursions  into 
this  neighborhood  to  freshen  and  clear  up  these  topics,  gives  a  still 
more  definite  and  vital  growth  in  knowledge.  To  this  end  undoubt 
edly  the  teacher  herself  should  make  a  purposeful  study  of  all  these 
home  things  and  acquire  as  definite  information  as  possible  of  the 
previous  topics  studied  in  earlier  grades. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  purpose  of  good  teaching,  on 
the  knowledge  side,  is  to  accumulate  and  organize  information  along 
the  main  highways  of  study,  so  that  this  knowledge  will  best  function 
in  a  quick  and  clear  interpretation  of  the  many  on-coming  problems. 
Such  vital  organization  would  grow  into  a  system  of  knowledge  not 
easily  forgetable,  vital,  and  organic.  A  big  topic  like  this,  or  series 
of  closely  related  big  topics,  cuts  a  big  swath  through  the  whole 
elementary  course  of  study  and  gives  the  child  a  practically  valuable 
and  usable  kind  of  knowledge  in  the  end.  It  is  the  basis  of  inter 
pretation  now  and  in  the  future  as  he  looks  out  upon  the  world.  It 
gives  hinl  positive  help  in  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 

What  may  be  called  the  distinctly  modern  phases  of  education  are 
relatively  neglected  in  the  course,  such  as  the  industrial  and  house 
hold  arts,  music  and  drawing,  nature  study  and  applied  science, 
prevocational  studies,  and  special  provision  for  defective  classes. 
Other  large  cities,  like  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  New  York, 
and  Boston,  have  taken  up  these  modern  problems  in  a  serious  and 
thoroughgoing  fashion  that  makes  San  Francisco's  efforts  seem 
trivial.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  have  elaborate  reports 
outlining  these  modern  studies  and  discussing  principles  and 
methods. 

To  comprehend  the  real  meaning  and  value  of  a  course  of  study  we 
must  keep  in  mind  its  relation  to  several  other  things  upon  which 
the  course  is  directly  dependent:  First,  the  textbooks  used,  which 
often  mainly  determine  the  course;  second,  the  supplementary  books 
and  reference  libraries,  upon  which  the  real  execution  of  the  course 
largely  depends;  third,  the  experience,  equipment,  and  prevailing 
methods  of  the  teachers;  fourth,  the  adjustment  to  the  local  needs 
and  peculiarities  of  the  community.  Unless  the  course  of  study  is 
brought  into  close  relation  to  these  things,  it  will  amount  to  very 
little. 

Arithmetic. — The  introduction  to  arithmetic  in  the  course  of  study 
is  a  clearly  defined  statement  of  correct  principles  governing  subject 
matter  and  method  in  teaching  arithmetic.  In  the  actual  teaching 
observed  in  the  schools,  the  course  in  arithmetic  is  as  well  carried 
out  as  is  the  course  hi  any  of  the  studies.  The  work  in  primary 
grades  is  systematic,  and  the  devices  for  illustrating  and  concreting 
the  number  exercises  are  good.  The  card  drills  in  the  hands  of 
the  children  are  also,  as  a  rule,  well  carried  out.  The  board  work 
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and  seat  work  of  the  children  in  intermediate  grades  is  usually  well- 
planned  and  put  on  in  good  form.  The  standard  units  of  measure 
ment,  such  as  quart,  foot,  pound,  etc.,  could  be  used  more  extensively 
as  a  means  of  concreting  number  concepts.  Incidental  number 
work  in  primary  grades,  as  related  to  other  studies  and  school 
activities  and  to  games,  does  not  seem  to  find  a  place  in  this  course. 

The  course  of  study  covers  the  usual  topics  and  follows  a  given 
textbook  adopted  by  the  State.  Great  emphasis  is  laid,  in  the  gram 
mar  grades,  upon  a  careful  formal  review  at  the  beginning  of  each 
half  year.  Not  much  stress  is  put  upon  the  thoughtful,  independent 
work  of  solving  problems,  and  of  applying  arithmetical  processes  to 
subjects  which  come  up  in  other  studies. 

The  general  plan  outlined  in  this  course  would  secure  a  good 
mastery  of  the  facts  and  processes  of  arithmetic,  but  would  not 
develop  strong  thought  power  in  dealing  with  new  problems  and  new 
situations.  Possibly  the  metric  system  occupies  relatively  too 
important  a  place  in  grammar  grades.  As  compared  with  other 
cities  in  the  United  States  this  course  in  arithmetic  may  be  called 
a  standard  course. 

Geography. — The  course  in  geography  is  somewhat  elaborately 
planned  and  has  excellent  features.  The  home  geography  for  early 
grades  is  properly  emphasized,  and  following  that,  the  plan  provides 
for  the  study  of  the  physical  features,  climate,  and  products  of  the 
State  of  California. 

In  very  few  of  the  schools  did  we  find  this  plan  of  home  geography 
fully  worked  out.  In  certain  of  the  schools  the  State  geography  of 
California  was  well  developed  and  illustrated  with  sand  maps, 
product  maps,  and  descriptive  materials,  pictures,  etc.  The  plan 
of  using  product  maps  in  the  upper  grades,  showing  on  outline  maps 
the  distribution  of  products  by  different  colored  crayons,  an  excellent 
plan,  we  found  in  use  in  only  a  few  schools,  although  specifically 
called  for  by  the  course  of  study. 

The  plan  presented  in  this  course  offers  a  combination  of  textbook 
studies  with  assignments  from  supplementary  readers.  These  lessons 
are  further  strengthened  by  map  studies  and  by  the  so-called  "cumu 
lative  reviews." 

The  cumulative  reviews  are  strongly  emphasized  in  the  course  of 
study.  They  occupy  several  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
and  are  designed  to  repeat  and  reiterate  the  essential  facts  till  they 
are  thoroughly  fixed  in  mind.  In  practice,  such^  reviews  often  degen 
erate  into  routine  drills,  which  are  lifeless.  In  fact,  the  outline  of 
leading  facts  given  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  upper  grades  recom 
mends  such  almost  pure  memory  drills.  Example:  Lists  of  moun 
tains  in  Asia  for  cumulative  review — Caucasus,  Himalaya,  Kinghan, 
Hindu  Kush,  Altai,  Sinai,  Ararat,  Everest. 
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In  the  later  grades  the  course  outlined  gives  an  undue  emphasis  to- 
the  bare  names  and  locations  of  places  in  geography.  This  hi  con 
nection  with  the  cumulative  reviews  overemphasizes  the  formal  side 
of  the  study.  The  big  important  topics  in  geography  should  serve 
more  as  centers  of  organization,  and  the  facts  should  be  grouped 
around  these  centers.  The  improved  course  of  study  in  other  cities 
calls  for  a  more  careful  selection  and  fuller  treatment  of  large  topics 
and  a  curtailment  of  mere  facts  and  location  of  places. 

The  close  relation  between  history  and  geography  is  scarcely 
referred  to,  another  illustration  of  the  isolation  of  studies  which  should 
be  kept  in  close  and  constant  relation.  The  course  of  study  should 
do  more  than  merely  mention  correlation  as  a  principle.  It  should 
group  the  topics  in  any  grade  so  as  to  contribute  directly  to  a  closer 
connection.  When  properly  provided  for  in  the  course,  the  intercon 
nections'  between  the  different  studies  are  very  numerous  and  profit 
able  and  teach  the  children  how  to  connect  and  organize  their  thoughts 
in  a  more  rational  manner. 

Reading  and  literature. — In  the  course  of  study  the  general  intro 
duction  to  ''reading  and  literature"  is  a  first-class  statement  of  the 
purpose  and  plan  of  teaching  these  subjects  above  the  primary 
grades.  We  hardly  see  how  this  introductory  statement  could  be 
improved  upon  in  the  space  given  to  it.  We  may  add  also  that  we 
saw  in  some  of  the  primary  grades  good  teaching  and  in  grammar 
grades  some  excellent  work  in  reading. 

The  effort  of  the  course  to  subordinate  the  formal  side  of  reading 
to  interesting  content  and  to  make  literature  primarily  a  cultural 
and  moral  influence  appealing  to  the  higher  sentiments  and  aesthetic 
tastes  is  well  conceived. 

To  put  this  choice  material  into  the  course  of  study  is  one  thingr 
but  to  make  this  sort  of  teaching  of  literature  a  reality,  with  a  large 
corps  of  teachers  like  that  of  San  Francisco,  is  another  and  very 
difficult  thing.  It  requires  unity  and  harmony  of  effort  by  the 
whole  teaching  force,  including  deputy  superintendents,  principals, 
special  supervisors,  and  particularly  the  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools.  A  large  portion  of  the  reading  exercises  at  present  is 
rather  perfunctory  and  dull  For  collateral  readings  a  much  larger 
equipment  of  well-selected  libraries  is  indispensable.  In  this  respect 
the  course  of  study  in  San  Francisco  is  too  much  a  thing  on  paper 
only. 

The  introductory  statements  bearing  upon  the  proper  use  of 
literary  classics  in  the  grammar  grades  are  excellent  and  set  up  a 
high  standard.  The  selection  of  pieces  for  memorizing  throughout 
the  grades  is  admirable  and  should  be  enlarged  by  an  introduction 
of  more  prose  passages. 
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In  connection  with  literature  the  San  Francisco  course  is  guilty 
of  one  striking  omission — the  regular  and  systematic  use  of  story 
telling  in  the  three  primary  grades.  No  such  list  of  choice  stories 
is  given,  and  the  fundamental  importance  of  good  story  telling  by  the 
teacher  and  of  oral  reproduction  by  the  children  as  a  basis  for  language 
training  is  overlooked. 

This  oral  story  work  is  one  of  the  most  striking  improvements 
in  modern  education  and  is  commonly  recognized  in  the  courses  of 
study  in  our  larger  and  smaller  cities  and  in  our  educational  litera 
ture  generally.  The  failure  to  give  an  important  place  to  story 
telling  in  primary  grades  as  an  introduction  to  literature  and  as  a 
means  of  bringing  joy  and  life  into  primary  schools  marks  the  San 
Francisco  schools  as  old-fashioned  and  decidedly  behind  the  times. 

In  connection  w'th  literature  and  reading  through  all  the  grades, 
the  course  of  study  should  make  ample  provision  for  dramatization 
in  its  various  forms  and  a  broader  and  richer  use  of  the  language  in 
oral  composition.  A  failure  to  develop  the  dramatic  activities 
of  children  seems  to  us  a  marked  defect  of  the  San  Francisco  schools. 
Even  those  schools  which  have  good  facilities  in  the  form  of  assembly 
halls  seemed  to  make  little  use  of  them  for  this  purpose. 

Language,  composition,  and  grammar. — The  course  of  study  as 
outlined  for  language  and  composition  is  well  planned  for  inter 
mediate  and  grammar  grades  and  is  somewhat  systematically  carried 
out  in  the  actual  programs  of  the  schools.  The  demand  for  inter 
esting  and  suitable  thought  material  from  story,  history,  geography, 
and  nature  study  as  stated  in  the  course  of  study  is  a  fundamental 
need.  The  keeping  of  a  neat  composition  book  or  folder  in  which  a 
fe  ff  compositions  carefully  worked  out  are  regularly  inscribed  is  a 
standard  requirement,  but  easily  drops  into  formalism. 

The  course  of  study  in  language  and  composition  gives  excellent 
suggestions  touching  the  main  difficulties  in  making  improvements 
in  language.  First  is  the  correction  of  common  mistakes  in  oral 
speech  by  watchful  and  kindly  criticism.  A  definite  list  of  the 
more  common  mistakes  for  each  grade  would  give  greater  precision 
to  this  work.  Second  the  choice  of  topics  for  composition  and 
instructions  as  to  outlines,  correct  sentence  structure,  punctuation, 
etc.,  are  well  treated.  The  importance  of  imitating  good  models  as 
observed  and  studied  in  sta  ndard  authors  could  be  still  more  empha 
sized. 

The  general  statements  relative  to  the  value  of  grammar  and 
method  of  teaching  it  are  clear  and  practical.  In  spite  of  these 
excellent  recommendations  technical  grammar  as  outlined  in  this 
course  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  grade  and  continues  through 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  consensus  of  opinion  in  our 
best  city  p^hools  would  delay  the  beginning  of  technical  grammar 
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to  the  seventh  grade,  and  many  would  confine  it  to  the  eighth  grade 
or  push  it  up  into  the  high  school.  Many  of  our  State  courses  of 
study,  like  that  of  Illinois,  do  nothing  with  technical  grammar  below 
the  seventh  grade. 

History  and  civics. — The  course  of  study  in  American  history  is  well 
planned,  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  choice  of  materials  suitable  to 
children  in  the  successive  grades.  This  course  is  supported  by  a  full 
list  of  supplementary  readers  (although  the  actual  supply  of  adequate 
books  is  not  provided).  The  course  of  study  also  emphasizes  the 
special  ways  of  using  these  materials.  For  example,  in  intermediate 
grades  the  oral  use  of  biographical  stories  is  provided.  In  grammar 
grades  a  combination  of  textbooks  and  reference  materials,  with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  larger  movements  in  history,  is  duly  set  forth  and 
emphasized. 

It  is  probable  that  the  course  of  study  outlined  in  history  is  too 
extensive  and  it  could  hardly  be  carried  out  successfully  without 
infringing  on  the  time  that  should  be  allotted  to  other  studies,  espe 
cially  as  civics  is  rather  fully  treated  in  the  same  connection. 

As  compared  with  the  history  course  in  other  cities,  the  general 
plan  is  excellent.  The  main  emphasis  is  placed  on  American  history, 
while  European  history  deals  mainly  with  the  biography  of  a  few 
leading  characters  without  any  effort  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
larger  movements  of  Europe. 

This  course  of  study  could  be  still  further  reduced  and  simplified  by 
omitting  a  considerable  number  of  the  less  important  topics,  thus 
providing  for  a  fuller  and  more  descriptive  treatment  of  the  more 
important  ones. 

The  close  relation  between  history  and  geography  is  but  slightly 
touched  upon.  A  proper  correlation  between  history  and  geography 
would  lead  to  a  marked  economy  of  time  and  a  much  better  under 
standing  of  both  subjects.  Such  a  close  correlation  between  history 
and  geography  is  now  recommended  in  many  courses  of  study. 

The  work  of  civics  is  provided  for  in  the  course  of  study,  first,  as  a 
part  of  the  history,  and  secondly,  as  a  substitute  for  history  in  the  last 
half  of  the  eighth  grade. 

There  is  always  danger,  in  teaching  civics  in  a  separate  textbook,  of 
making  the  treatment  abstract  and  general  rather  than  special  and 
concrete.  The  exploiting  of  important  topics  in  geography  and 
history  in  the  interest  of  civics  training  seems  to  us  a  more  practical 
and  effective  plan  for  teaching  civics.  In  any  case  topics  in  civics 
need  to  be  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  concrete. 

The  study  of  local  government  in  its  concrete  phases  is  perhaps  the 
best  means  of  saving  this  subject  from  meaningless  abstraction. 
The  curriculum  of  the  Horaoe  Mann  School,  in  New  York  City, 
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introduces  a  full  study  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  a  means  of  concrete 
illustration  for  civics,  geography,  etc.1 

Nature  study  and  elementary  science. — The  nature  study  course  as 
outlined  in  the  1911  course  of  study  does  not  amount  to  much.  It 
urges  strongly  the  "naturalizing"  of  the  other  studies  by  providing 
a  more  realistic  treatment  of  all  studies.  This  is  well  in  itself,  but 
does  not  provide  a  nature-study  course.  The  supplementary  course 
of  1915  tries  to  make  good  this  deficiency  by  outlining  a  course  based 
on  the  Murche  Science  Readers  to  be  used  rather  freely  by  the  teachers. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  probably  well  to  have  such  an  outline. 
But  the  assignment  of  a  set  of  science  readers  as  the  basis  of  the  course 
can  not  be  regarded  as  any  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  science 
in  the  grades.  A  bookish  approach  to  science  is  wrong.  This  problem 
will  have  to  be  taken  up  more  seriously  and  a  real  nature-study  course 
provided,  based  on  a  first-hand  contact  with  and  study  of  soils,  cli 
mates,  trees  and  other  plants,  birds  and  animals,  and  outdoor  nature 
and  its  forces  and  phenomena.  A  more  definite  outline  of  topics  in 
applied  science  also  should  be  provided  for  the  upper  grades. 

The  outline  of  lessons  for  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  science  course,  is  well  based  on  the  idea  of  the  practical 
value  of  such  study.  It  should  be  a  means  of  promoting  personal 
health,  and  also  social  and  municipal  sanitation.  The  lessons  sug 
gested  are  good,  but  the  whole  series  of  important  topics  should  be 
more  carefully  worked  out.  The  books  named  for  study  and  reference 
are  also  practical  and  well  chosen. 

City  courses  of  study  over  the  country  show  a  wide  variation  in 
selecting  topics  for  elementary  science.  There  is  at  present  a  strong 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  school  and  home  garden  and  simple  forms 
of  agriculture. 

Spelling  and  penmanship. — The  remarks  on  spelling  are  prudent  and 
the  plan  outlined  is,  on  the  whole,  practical.  There  is  probably  an 
overemphasis  of  the  use  of  the  spelling  book,  and  the  work  is  based 
on  the  regular  use  of  the  speller  from  the  second  grade  on.  The  words 
coming  up  in  the  reading,  language,  and  other  studies  should  form  a 
part  of  the  regular  spelling  exercises,  and  the  application  of  spelling 
to  these  studies  is  of  equal  importance.  The  correlation  of  studies  in 
this  course  is,  in  theory  at  least,  well  provided  for. 

The  course  in  penmanship  holds  too  closely  to  static  chart  forms 
and  copy-book  models.  The  free-arm  movement  developed  properly 
can  dispense  with  the  copy  book.  But  it  requires  well-trained 
teachers  who  have  themselves  passed  through  the  drill. 

Music. — The  subject  of  music  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
of  San  Francisco  is  discussed  extensively  in  Chapter  X. 


1  See  Ch.  IX  of  this  report. 
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Supplementary  materials. — The  great  insufficiency  of  supplementary 
materials  of  all  sorts  was  to  the  survey  committee  a  striking  character 
istic  of  the  San  Francisco  schools.  A  full  list  of  all  the  supplementary 
books  and  libraries  at  hand  in  12  representative  grammar  schools  and 
elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco  was  furnished  by  the  principals 
of  these  schools  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  officials. 

The  Jean  Parker  School  is  the  best  supplied  of  these  12.  Its  list  of 
supplementary  materials  for  geography  runs  as  follows : 


Copies. 

California  The  Golden 19 

How  We  Are  Fed 17 

How  We  Are  Clothed 9 

Carpenter's — 

Africa 3 

Asia 3 

Australia 3 

Europe 4 

South  America 5 

North  America...  4 


Copies. 

Coe's  Modern  Europe 3 

Winslow's  Earth  and  its  People 9 

Win  slow' s — 

Europe f 8 

United  States 9 

Distant  Countries 8 

Our  American  Neighbors 9 


Total  supplementary  books  in 
geography 113 

This  gives  for  the  use  of  about  400  children  (fifth  to  eighth  grade, 
inclusive)  113  volumes. 

If  the  plans  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  are  to  be  carried  out, 
five  times  as  many  supplementary  books  will  be  needed.  Ten  times 
as  many  would  not  be  excessive. 

This  school,  like  the  others,  is  supplied  with  regular  sets  of  readers 
from  the  first  to  the  fifth  grades.  In  addition  to  the  supplementary 
readers  in  geography,  history,  and  nature  study,  the  Jean  Parker 
School  has  a  general  library  of  211  volumes;  also  reference  books 
(dictionaries  and  encyclopedias). 

A  general  library  of  2 1 1  volumes,  even  if  well  selected,  is  very  small 
for  a  school  of  775  children.  A  well-selected  library  of  1,200  books 
would  be  of  genuine  value  to  both  teachers  and  children  in  carrying 
on  the  studies  of  such  a  school.  The  other  11  schools  which  reported 
their  full  list  of  books  are  not  so  well  supplied  as  the  Jean  Parker 
School.  The  Hearst  School,  for  example,  with  671  children  of  all 
grades,  reports  only  60  volumes  of  supplementary  books  in  geography, 
and  a  general  library  of  400  books  (names  of  books  not  given). 

The  Jefferson  School,  with  eight  classes  of  children  of  all  grades, 
has  no  geographical  readers,  and  a  general  library  of  only  150  books. 
In  spite  of  this  handicap,  the  Jefferson  School,  by  reason  of  the  energy 
and  spirit  of  its  principal  and  teachers,  was  working  well.  Help  and 
equipment  are  needed. 

None  of  these  schools  are  properly  supplied  with  supplementary 
readers  and  other  library  facilities.  Teachers  and  schools  can  not  do 
effective  work  under  these  conditions.  A  liberal  allowance  of  money 
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for  supplying  needed  reference  books  and  libraries  throughout  the 
entire  system  of  schools  is  strongly  urged. 

The  following  tabulated  list  gives  the  number  of  books  reported 
for  each  of  these  12  schools: 

Number  of  books  in  schools. 


Schools  and  classes. 

Readers. 

History, 
volumes. 

Geogra 
phy, 
volumes. 

Science, 
volumes. 

General  reference 

Vol 
umes 
in  )i 
brary. 

Sets. 

Volumes. 

Diction 
aries. 

Cyclo 
pedias. 

Jean  Parker,  17  classes  

26 
35 
33 
24 
38 
36 
36 
32 

552 
748 
877 
447 
840 
802 
793 
624 

239 
325 
54 
60 
175 
49 
140 
80 
215 
100 
243 

287 

113 
60 
30 

33 
30 

6 
3 
1 

164 
3 

211 
400 
403 
150 
21S 
200 
709 
310 

Hearst,  16  classes  

Emerson,  14  classes,  5  grades  
Jefferson,  8  classes,  ay  grades  
Franklin  17  classes  

1 
2 

7 
6 
22 
17 
8 
15 

4 

65 
42 
51 
90 
138 
20 
108 

55 

20 

Henrv  Durant,  17  classes  

9 
1 
22 
21 
24 
29 

62 

Brvaht,  15  classes  

42 

Glen  Park,  18  classes  

Mission  Grammar,  16  classes  

34 

Washington,  18  classes  

11 
32 

15 

236 
705 

328 

320 
125 

168 

John  Swett,  19  classes  

Columbia  Cosmopolitan   Gram 
mar,  all  grades  

43 

1  Also  1  atlas. 

The  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  an  educational  museum 
should  be  encouraged,  necessary  supplies  of  all  kinds,  such  as  lanterns, 
pictures,  phonographic  records,  gymnasium  apparatus,  globes,  maps, 
etc.,  should  be  supplied  much  more  liberally  to  all  the  schools,  and  a 
fuller,  more  effective  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the  public 
libraries  should  be  established.  The  capacity  of  the  public  libraries 
for  service  to  the  schools  will  soon  be  very  greatly  increased  and 
should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The  library  officials 
manifested  eagerness  to  cooperate  with  the  schools. 

In  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  well-formulated 
plans  have  been  carried  out  to  supply  the  schools  with  pictures  and 
other  illustrative  materials,  and  even  with  lanterns,  lantern  slides, 
and  moving  pictures.  School  museums  of  natural  history,  geography, 
and  other  subjects  are  not  only  opened  for  class  excursions,  but  for 
the  distribution  of  illustrative  specimens  to  the  schools. 

The  teachers  of  San  Francisco  made  a  notable  beginning  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  school  museum  when  they  gathered  together 
a  collection  of  materials  at  the  close  of  the  recent  Panama  Exposi 
tion,  aerived  from  the  various  departments  of  that  great  exhibit. 
But  these  collections  need  to  be  put  to  the  direct  service  of  the 
schools. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  annual  report  of  the  superintend 
ent  of  the  Boston  schools  (1913)  applies  to  the  school  course  of  San 
Francisco  and  of  many  other  cities : 

A  course  of  Btudy  should  be  open  to  yearly  revision,  and  occasionally,  as  often  as 
once  every  five  years,  it  should  be  given  a  critical  revision  in  detail.  The  revision 
should  l)e  frequent,  both  to  keep  the  course  abreast  of  current  educational  though 
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and  to  revitalize  the  teaching.  A  course  of  study  that  becomes  static  loses  step  with 
life.  It  trains  children  in  the  traditions  of  subjects  instead  of  exercising  them  in 
those  aspects  of  subjects  that  are  of  importance  in  the  world  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
It  accumulates  archaic  material  and  loses  eight  of  the  purpose  of  education  to  ena'  'le 
the  pupil  to  get  experience  in  real  situations  and  to  learn  to  adjust  himself  to  condi 
tions  around  him.  It  i  ecomes  a"  stract  and  remote  from  the  life  of  the  child,  instead 
of  seeking  to  develop  au  interest  in  current  civic  activities,  and  through  these  domi 
nating  interests  to  give  him  training  in  life  and  for  life. 

Discipline  and  instruction. — In  general  our  observations  dis 
covered  to  us  a  wholesome  and  hearty  spirit  in  the  school  life.  Be 
tween  teachers  and  children  there  was  good  will  and  cooperation. 
The  boys  and  girls  were  happy,  and  very  little  scolding  or  nagging 
was  seen.  The  severity  and  harshness  of  the  old-fashioned  school 
have  disappeared,  and  there  is  a  genuine  social  life.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  orderliness  and  prompt  obedience  to  required  standards 
and  full  recognition  of  authority  and  a  quiet  polite  behavior  resting 
on  mutual  respect. 

The  relations  also  between  principals  and  teachers  as  showm  in 
the  school  buildings  and  in  social  meetings  at  noon  were  cordial 
and  displayed  a  fine  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation. 

The  children  showed  a  healthy,  hearty  physical  aspect,  due  per 
haps  to  the  fact  that  they  live  so  much  out  of  doors.  While  the  gen 
eral  temperature  of  the  rooms  (during  February)  was  often  not  above 
65^  F.,  both  children  and  teachers  seemed  to  enjoy  the  freshness  and 
to  suffer  no  inconvenience.  The  massed  exercises  given  to  the  whole 
school  in  the  open  air  under  the  leadership  of  the  principal  or  of  the 
physical  director  offers  an  inspiring  spectacle  and  <an  exhilerating 
physical  training.  These  superior  outdoor  exercises  were  observed 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal  in  the  Hancock  School,  also  in 
the  Bryant  Cosmopolitan  School,  under  the  direction  of  the  super 
visor  of  physical  training,  and  in  a  few  other  schools. 

In  several  respects  the  prevailing  methods  of  instruction  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  course  of  study.  The 
course  of  study  itself  and  later  circulars  of  instruction  sent  out  by 
the  department  of  superintendence  set  up  high  standards  along  defi 
nite  lines.  The  question  is  not  whether  they  have  fully  reached  these 
ideals,  but  whether  the  teachers  and  superintendents  are  working 
definitely,  consciously,  and  steadily  toward  them. 

The  general  average  of  practice  in  the  schools  aims  at  a  formal 
proficiency  in  reading,  arithmetic,  language,  and  writing,  and  at  the 
acquisition  of  a  definite  quantity  of  information  in  geography  and 
history,  as  outlined  in  the  course.  Teachers  in  many  cases  carry 
out  this  plan  reasonably  well,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  results. 
Long  experience  has  given  them  clearness  and  definiteness  as  to  the 
results  desired  and  a  regular  plan  of  work  for  securing  these  results. 
Evidently  the  teachers  have  much  confidence  in  what  they  are  doing, 
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but  their  standards  are  not  high  enough  nor  broad  enough.  The 
standards  set  up  are  formal  and  commonplace  rather  than  dynamic 
and  progressive.  They  are  not  strongly  cultural.  The  schools  of  San 
Francisco  have  not  developed  strongly  along  what  may  be  called 
modern  lines.  The  emphasis  is  still  mainly  given  to  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  language,  and  to  the  mastery  of  the  formal  arts  con 
nected  with  these  subjects.  As  a  consequence  the  methods  of  study 
and  teaching  which  have  beem  developed  elsewhere  in  connection 
with  the  newer  subjects  in  the  curriculum  have  been  relatively 
neglected. 

The  tendencies  toward  too  much  formalism  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  points : 

1.  In  teaching  writing  the  static  chart  forms  (hung  upon  the  walls 
for  guidance  and  imitation)   are  still  largely  adhered  to  as  a  basis, 
while  the  more  recent  development  of  writing  on  the  basis  of  free- 
arm  movement  is  introduced  in  only  a  few  schools.     These  few  cases 
demonstrate  how  the  writing  should  be  developed  under  strong  and 
effective  supervision.     In  the  Madison  School  the  free-arm  movement 
was  carried  out  with  excellent  success  in  the  departmental  work  of  the 
upper  grades.     The  same  excellence  was   noticed    in  the  writing 
exercises  of  the  Hancock  School  under  a  specially  expert  teacher  of 
writing. 

2.  The  excessive  use  of  phonograms  in  primary  reading  as  a  drill 
on  meaningless  forms  has  become  a  routine  habit  with  many  teachers. 
A  simple  phonetic  device  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  and  has 
become  the  basis  of  a  method  in  primary  reading.     In  one  room 
were  counted  180  of  these  separate  phonograms  arranged  on  the 
upper    blackboard.     They   were    being   successively    drilled    upon. 
These  long  lists  of  phonograms  to  be  drilled  upon  are  very  common. 
This  was  a  noticeable  feature  in  a  large  number  of  schools. 

3.  In  the  reading  lessons  of  intermediate    and  grammar  grades 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  old-fashioned,  monotonous  reading,  pro 
nouncing   words   with    little    thought   or   expression.     It    is   mere 
reading  on  and  on,  repeating  words  without  setting  up  higher  stand 
ards  of  expression,  with  but  little  dramatic  interest  or  stimulus. 
There  were  exceptions  where  lively  thinking  and  strong  expression 
were  clearly  shown,  but  in  the  main  the  reading  was  somewhat 
lifeless.     There  was  necessity  for  greater  variety   and  originality 
in  method  of  getting  at  and  expressing  thought.     Problems  should  be 
set  up,  discussions  started,  parts  dramatized,  and  other  reading  mat 
ter  drawn  in.     Both  teachers  and  children  stick  too  close  to  the 
book.     Some  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  monotony  may  be 
named,  as,  for  example,  a  first-grade  room  in  the  Monroe  School 
where  a  beautiful  spirit  prevailed,  and  efficient  reading.     An  eighth- 
grade  class  reading  Evangeline  in  the  Jean  Parker  School  was  doing 
very  superior  work. 
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The  lack  of  dictionaries  in  many  schools  hinders  a  proper  training 
in  word  study. 

4.  Technical  grammar,  as  in  all  schools,  has  a  tendency  to  become 
dry  and  theoretical.     Even  in  fifth  and  sixth  grades  there  was  drill 
on  the  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech,  although  this  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  course  of  study.     It  requires  lively  teaching  to  keep  the 
language  work  out  of  formal  ruts.     Formal  grammar  should  not  be 
attempted  in  the  fifth  grade. 

5.  The    geography    lessons    showed    an    unmistakable    tendency 
toward  map  questions  and  the  ordinary  drill  on  names  and  locations. 
This  tendency  is  emphasized  by  the  "cumulative  reviews,"  which, 
even  in  the  course  of  study,  are  tabulated  as  mere  lists  of  names. 
The  geography  lessons  were  of  the  condensed  textbook  order.     The 
history  tends  to  run  into  a  similar  mold  of  brief  summary  statements 
and  memorizing  of  leading  facts,  with  frequent  repetitions  and  drills. 
In  a  fifth-grade  geography  class  the  children  memorized  a  bare  list  of 
names  and  locations.     In  a  fourth  grade  a  list  of  cities,  products,  and 
mountains  was  named  and  repeated.     This  kind  of  drill  was  often 
carried  too  far. 

In  these  various  ways  the  general  tendency  of  the  teaching  to  drop 
into  formal  lines  and  into  narrow  methods  of  drill  work  is  manifest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  generally  speaking, 
have  not  been  progressive  and  diversified  in  concrete  modes  of  instruc 
tion,  in  the  use  of  graphic  and  lively  methods  and  materials  for  illus 
trating  topics.  They  have  not  taken  up  sufficiently  into  the  treatment 
of  studies,  the  great  enrichment  of  interesting  thought  materials 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  modern  education. 
This  failure  to  appreciate  and  make  use  of  the  enriching  elements  of 
study  is  shown  in  several  ways,  as  follows : 

1 .  There  is  a  meager  use  of  skillful  story  telling  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  graphic  presentation  of  good  stories  by  the  teacher  and  the 
reproduction  of  them  by  the  children  exercise  a  most  stimulating, 
healthy,  and  practical  influence  in  primary  work.  Dramatization 
is  also  important.  The  child  learns  much  from  both  the  conscious 
and  the  unconscious  imitation  of  the  language  of  others,  but  he  does 
so  chiefly  because  he  appreciates  what  they  say  and  he  desires  to 
express  it  himself.  This  he  does  in  the  case  of  story  telling  only  when 
the  story  really  interests  him.  He  also  has  experiences  and  originates 
thoughts  of  his  own  which  he  desires  to  express  so  that  he  will  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  others,  and  this  kind  of  language 
teaching  is  of  great  importance,  since  it  encourages  originality  in 
thought  as  well  as  in  expression.  School  children  get  too  much  into 
the  habit  of  expressing  merely  the  thoughts  of  others.  Dramatiza 
tion  that  furnishes  a  real  dramatic  situation,  supplies  the  materials 
necessary  to  work  it  out,  and  encourages  the  children  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  expressing  their  own  notions  of  what  should  be  done,  is  one 
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of  the  best  means  of  language  instruction,  but  one  which  is  too  often 
neglected. 

2.  The  oral  presentation  and  discussion  of  topics  in  geography, 
history,  and  nature  study  in  intermediate  grades  afford  opportunity 
for  the  best  kind  of  skill  and  influence  in  these  grades.     Skillful  oral, 
concrete  teaching  of  this  sort  is  not  made  a  feature  of  the  San  Fran 
cisco  schools. 

3.  Teachers  use  the  blackboard  very  little  for  illustrative  sketching, 
for  rapid  drawings  and  diagrams,  and  for  various  modes  of  graphic 
representation.     Where  teachers  fail  to  do  this,  they  fail,  of  course, 
in  cultivating  the  same  habit  in  children.     And  yet,  one  of  our  best 
established  theories  in  education  is  that  children  should  be  encouraged 
and  developed  in  all  modes  of  expressing  their  ideas,  in  drawing,  con 
structing,  and  acting  out  their  thoughts.     Teachers  should  cultivate 
freedom,  flexibility,  and  ready  skill  in  all  modes  of  motor  expression. 
In  the  actual  classroom  teaching  we  saw  very  little  of  this.     It  is  a 
striking  weakness. 

In  the  Jefferson  and  a  few  other  schools  were  found  a  good  molded 
map  of  California  and  excellent  local  maps  drawn  by  the  children  on 
the  board. 

The  regular  drawing  lessons,  which  should  make  teachers  and 
pupils  facile  in  the  use  of  chalk  or  pencil  in  the  varied  graphic  modes 
of  expression,  seem  to  fail  of  their  proper  result.  They  do  not  carry 
over  into  other  studies.  In  other  words,  the  drawing  lessons  do  not 
function  in  the  other  studies.  Many  other  schools  besides  those  of 
San  Francisco  show  the  same  weakness;  that  is,  the  failure  to  bring 
practical  results.  But  San  Francisco  schools  are  particularly  lack 
ing  in  this  practical  correlation  of  studies. 

In  a  few  cases  children  were  seen  sketching  freely  at  the  board, 
but  this  was  exceptional. 

4.  Home  geography,  although  emphasized  in  the  course  of  study, 
is  poorly  represented  in  the  actual  teaching.     Excursions  are  very 
unusual.     San  Francisco  is  marvelously  rich  in  local  scenery,  in 
varied  commercial  and  industrial  activities,  and  in  striking  objects 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  suggestive  of  foreign  countries  and 
of  far-reaching  relations  to  the  outside  world.     No  general  use  is 
made  of  this  remarkably  rich  and  varied  local  material.     Teachers 
were  holding  to  the  usual  routine  of  book  work  as  if  they  were  living 
in  the  flat  prairies  of  Illinois.     The  magnificent  harbor,  girt  in  with 
mountains,  the  docks  piled  with  foreign  goods,  the  great  ships  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  or  alongside  the  wharfs,  the  variety  of  ocean-going 
ships,  sailing  vessels,  steamers,  and  battleships,  the  forts  and  bat 
teries  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  the  ocean  itself,  and  sea 
beaches,  the  islands,  the  crowded  ferries  and  ferry  station,  the  foreign 
populations  with  their  peculiar  dress  and  modes  of  living,  the  fac- 
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tories  and  shops,  the  parks  and  buildings  of  San  Francisco,  all  these 
and  other  striking  objects  of  interest  furnish  an  almost  unequaled 
richness  of  geographical  local  material.  But  the  schools,  as  such, 
scarcely  notice  these  things.  On  mention  of  this  matter  to  several 
of  the  teachers,  they  seemed  astonished  at  the  richness  of  local  mate 
rial  they  had  overlooked. 

During  the  present  year  a  well-organized  plan  was  carried  out  for 
class  visits  to  the  Panama  Exposition,  including  definite  surveys  of 
the  buildings  and  a  study  of  the  main  exhibits.  This  was  an  admira 
ble  use  of  a  fine  opportunity.  But  San  Francisco  itself,  with  its 
harbor,  with  its  parks  and  public  buildings,  its  shipyards,  ferries, 
terminal  stations,  factories,  and  truck  gardens,  with  its  mountain 
scenery  and  ocean  views,  is  a  daily  and  permanent  exposition  to  be 
observed  and  used  in  many  ways. 

5.  Classroom  instruction  is  too  closely  limited  to  textbook  matter. 
The  textbooks  are  entirely  too  meager  to  offer  a  satisfactory  mental 
diet  for  children.  The  richness  of  thought  that  has  come  into  our 
modern  studies  is  not  found  in  textbooks  but  in  local  objects,  in  sup 
plementary  readers,  in  larger  books  of  history,  in  narratives  of  biog 
raphy  and  travel,  in  fiction  and  stories,  in  invention  and  science. 
Holding  rather  closely  to  dry  and  dull  textbook  material,  teaching, 
as  a  whole,  lacks  richness  and  spirit.  Teachers  somehow  do  not  feel 
the  necessity  for  getting  out  into  the  world  of  real  life,  of  struggle 
and  conflict  and  romance,  and  of  awakening  the  children  to  a  stronger 
and  keener  mental  life.  The  lack  of  library  equipment  emphasises 
this  narrow  and  meager  sort  of  instruction. 

In  a  fourth-grade  class  in  geography,  the  teacher  held  strictly  to 
the  book  questions.  In  a  seventh-grade  class  the  whole  class  recited 
the  definitions  in  grammar  in  concert  in  a  formal  manner.  In  a 
fourth-grade  geography  class  there  were  drills  on  names,  but  no 
thought  questions. 

The  schools  studies  in  San  Francisco  do  not  reflect  enough  of  life. 
The  teachers  fail  to  bring  into  their  instruction  the  full  flavor  and 
relish  of  experience.  Strong,  active  leaders  are  needed  to  turn  the 
children  into  libraries,  into  shops  and  gardens,  and  into  home  and 
world  activities. 

In  a  few  cases  we  found  the  National  Geographical  Magazine  and 
other  similar  fine  illustrative  material  in  use.  Such  material  should 
be  made  a  decisive  feature  of  history  and  geography.  San  Francisco, 
so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  is  unusually  poverty  striken  in 
these  essential  particulars.  The  schools  and  teachers  are  suffering 
from  a  dearth  of  thought  materials.  Schools  can  never  be  of  a  high 
grade  with  such  meager  outfit  of  study  materials.  The  best  teachers 
in  the  world  would  be  seriously  handicapped  by  such  conditions. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  school  studies  do  not  call  forth  in  children 
sufficiently  strong  effort.  In  some  cases  the  tasks  are  made  too  easy. 
In  reading  lessons,  children  in  all  grades  should  learn  to  pronounce 
new  words  for  themselves.  They  should  bec6me  self  reliant  in  inter 
preting  new  difficulties.  They  need  constant  help,  but  they  should 
be  frequently  thrown  back  upon  their  own  resources.  In  one  seventh- 
grade  class  the  teacher  pronounced  the  new  and  difficult  words  for 
the  children  without  requiring  them  first  to  make  an  effort  to  pro 
nounce  them  for  themselves. 

The  work  in  grammar  grades  especially  is  too  easy.  Teachers  inter 
pret  and  explain  to  such  an  extent  that  boys  and  girls  do  not  develop 
self-reliance  and  willingness  to  meet  and  overcome  difficulties.  Children 
at  this  age  should  encounter  real  thought  problems  and  struggle  with 
them  without  the  intrusive  help  of  the  teacher.  A  science  lesson  on 
levers  in  a  seventh  grade  was  elaborately  explained  where  no  expla 
nation  was  needed.  In  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  and  literature 
children  should  become  self-reliant  thinkers.  There  were  some  fine 
exceptions,  showing  strong  masterly  teaching  and  vigorous  independ 
ent  thinking,  but  in  general  difficult  problems  were  too  much  predi- 
gested. 

Possibly  the  introduction  of  more  men  into  the  teaching  force  as 
principals  would  lead*  to  more  rigid  standards  of  thinking  and  to 
severer  requirements.  In  any  case  more  mental,  stamina  should  be 
developed  in  grammar-school  pupils. 

The  growth  of  this  independent  thinking  power  in  children  calls 
for  a  high  order  of  skill  in  teaching  and  for  strong  character  in 
teachers.  With  a  fully  developed  course  of  study,  strong  super 
vision,  and  schools  well  equipped  with  libraries  and  apparatus,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  force  of  experienced  teachers  like  those  of  San 
Francisco  should  fail  to  satisfy  these  superior  standards. 

Departmental  teaching. — In  a  few  grammar  schools  departmental 
teaching  has  been  developing  vigorously  and  with  good  results.  It 
is  a  phase  of  specialization  in  teaching  which  deserves  to  be  fully 
tried  out.  In  some  of  the  schools  where  departmental  instruction 
was  being  tried  the  work  seemed  scattering  and  superficial. 

A  more  systematic  plan  for  developing  and  organizing  departmental 
teaching,  encouraged  by  the  superintendent  and  directed  by  strong 
progressive  principals,  is  needed.  The  value  of  such  instruction 
should  be  tested  out  under  better  auspices,  with  close  supervision, 
with  a  full  equipment  of  libraries,  reference  books,  and  maps.  De 
partmental  teaching  offers  a  chance  for  intensive  work  in  organizing 
and  enriching  school  studies,  and  it  may  well  improve  and  advance 
methods  of  teaching  throughout  the  whole -system.  The  teachers 
and  principals  of  the  San  Francisco  schools  deserve  to  be  encouraged 
find  supported  in  such  efforts  to  improve  instruction.  In  every 
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department  of  the  school  system,  every  phase  of  work,  specialized 
skill  and  efficiency  should  be  recognized  and  rewarded.  At  present 
there  is  little  of  such  encouragement. 

Supervision.1 — (1)  General. — There  are  at  present  five  deputy 
superintendents,  only  four  of  whom  do  any  supervisory  work.  The 
city  is  divided  into  four  districts,  and  each  deputy  is  in  charge  of  one 
of  these  districts,  whose  schools  he  visits  on  an  average  once  in  five 
or  six  weeks.  It  is  decided  by  lot  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  which 
of  the  four  districts  each  deputy  is  to  supervise.  Changes,  therefore, 
may  and  usually  do  occur  every  term.  It  is  evident  that  under 
such  a  plan  no  consistent  policy  of  supervision  can  be  worked  out, 
followed  up  from  term  to  term,  and  the  results  definitely  determined. 
In  fact  there  appears  to  be  no  well-defined  policy  of  supervision,  no 
aim  clearly  conceived  and  consistently  worked  out.  Consequently, 
when  asked  what  real  professional  help  and  stimulation  they  received 
from  the  superintendents  in  charge  of  their  work,  principals  fre 
quently  replied,  "Very  little"  and  some  said,  "None  whatever." 
This  condition  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
deputy  superintendent  feels  that  he  has  in  reality  very  little  authority. 
Under  the  charter,  the  superintendent  is  elected  by  vote  of  the  people 
and  is  empowered  to  select  and  appoint  his  deputies  regardless  of  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  the  board  has  full  authority  to 
appoint  the  principals  of  the  schools  without  regard  to  the  recom 
mendations  of  the  superintendent,  an.d  this  we  were  told  is  not 
infrequently  done.  Consequently,  the  school  principal  stands  a  little 
nearer  to  the  real  seat  of  authority  in  San  Francisco  schools  than  docs 
the  deputy  superintendent  and  may,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  ignore 
the  latter 's  recommendations  or  follow  them  only  just  so  far  as  he 
pleases.  Moreover,  the  charter  provides  that  no  one  can  be  ap 
pointed  deputy  superintendent  who  has  not  resided  in  San  Francisco 
five  years  immediately  preceding  his  appointment,  making  it  imposs 
ible  for  the  superintendent  to  go  beyond  the  city  for  the  best  avail 
able,  men  in  the  country  for  this  position.  Here  one  meets  with  a 
fact  that  impressed  the  surveyor  again  and  again — that  the  San 
Francisco  public-school  system  is  not  planned  nor  is  it  operated  pri 
marily  for  the  good  of  the  children  who  need  to  be  educated,  but 
rather  for  San  Franciscans  who  need  positions.  For  instance,  a 
married  woman  otherwise  properly  qualified  can  not  now  be  ap 
pointed  to  a  position  in  the  schools  unless  she  can  show  that  her 

i  Supervision  is  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  III.  The  briefer  discussion  here  has  special  reference 
to  supervision  as  it  affects  the  elementary  schools,  and  serves  to  show  to  what  extent  the  members  of  the 
survey  committee  assigned  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  schools  realize  the  inadequacy  of  supervision 
In  these  schools. 
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husband  is  unable  to  support  her.  if  she  can  show  this,  she  may  be 
appointed.  Whether  she  may  or  may  not  be  appointed  is  not,  there 
fore,  determined  by  her  ability  to  teach  little  children,  but  by  >i 
condition  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  ability. 

(2)  Principals. — In  charge  of  the  elementary  schools  there  are  in 
all  73  women  and  10  men.  Three  of  the  men  are  principals  of  the 
intermediate  schools  and  2  are  in  charge  of  1-room  schools  having 
fewer  than  20  children.  The  male  principals  are  12  per  cent  of  the 
whole  group  and  are  in  charge  of  12^  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Their  average  salary  is  $2,008  and  their  aver 
age  length  of  service  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  is  37.6  years.  With 
one  exception  none  of  them  entered  the  service  of  the  schools  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  with  four  exceptions  all  of  them 
began  work  either  as  teachers  or  principals  in  San  Francisco  more 
than  40  years  ago.  Eleven  other  men  are  now  employed  as  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools,  7  of  whom  are  teaching  manual  training 
in  the  intermediate  schools.  Of  the  remaining  4,  only  2  hold  high- 
school  certificates.  If  the  present  policy  of  the  school  board  to 
appoint  all  elementary  principals  from  the  corps  of  elementary 
teachers  is  to  bo  continued,  it  will  evidently  not  be  many  years  until 
all  the  elementary  principals  will  be  women. 

Of  the  women  principals  no  one  has  entered  the  service  within  the 
last  10  years,  11  were  taken  into  the  system  between  10  and  20  years 
ago,  and  16  between  20  and  30  years  ago.  One  has  served  the  schools 
for  53  years  and  15  between  40  and  50  years.  Their  average  period 
of  service  is  32  years,  and  their  average  salary  for  1914-15  was 
$1,906. 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  effective  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  school  officials  to  stimulate  the  professional  growth  of  the 
principals  or  to  increase  their  practical  efficiency  in  the  supervision 
and  management  of  their  schools.  They  are  not  urged  or  even 
encouraged  to  study  the  work  of  other  schools  either  within  the  city 
or  outside  of  it,  or  to  attempt  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
actual  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  city  and  the  important 
educational  needs  to  which  these  conditions  give  rise. 

Principals'  meetings  presided  over  by  a  deputy  superintendent  are 
held  once  a  month,  but  these  meetings  are  not  regarded  by  many  of 
the  principals  as  having  much  professional  value.  The  past  year 
the  following  were  among  the  subjects  discussed  at  these  meetings: 
"The  new  law,"  "Visits  to  the  fair,"  "Making  registers,"  "Lists  of 
defective  children,"  "Supplies,"  "Adjustment  of  desks,"  "Number 
cards,"  "Music  charts,"  "Vaccination  certificates,"  "Record  cards," 
"Defective  vision,"  "The  content  side  of  reading."  These  topics  are 
all  more  or  less  important,  but  they  deal  chiefly  with  routine  matters 
and  administrative  details  that  might  have  been  equally  well  handled 
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by  official  bulletins  issued  from  the  superintendent's  office  as  occasion 
required,  thus  reserving  the  principals'  meetings  for  the  vigorous 
study  and  discussion  of  the  larger,  more  vital,  problems  of  expert 
school  supervision  in  the  present  meaning  of  that  term.  On  account 
of  the  absence  of  vigorous  coordinating  leadership  exerted  by  the 
central  office,  every  school  principal  in  San  Francisco  is  practically 
a  law  unto  himself.  If  a  principal  is  too  old  or  too  well  satisfied  with 
matters  as  they  are  to  think  out  or  venture  upon  anything  new  for 
the  improvement  of  his  school,  one  is  certain  to  find  him  putting  into 
operation  practices  and  ideas  that  have  long  been  discarded  else 
where  as  being  out  of  harmony  with  modern  educational  theory. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  principal  of  vigorous  mind,  stim 
ulating  personality,  optimistic  in  temper,  deeply  interested  in  his 
work,  and  an  independent  student  of  education,  one  finds  a  splendid 
school  reflecting  this  spirit  and  influence  of  the  principal  in  every 
aspect  of  the  work.  We  found  some  such  principals  in  San  Francisco 
in  charge  of  schools  that  would,  if  they  were  fully  provided  with 
supplementary  and  other  materials  needed  for  instruction,  take  very 
high  rank  in  any  city. 

(3)  Special  supervisors. — The  great  outstanding  need  of  the  San 
Francisco  schools  everywhere  apparent  is  that  of  expert  professional 
leadership,  of  stimulating  and  constructive  supervision.  There  is  no 
authoritative  head  of  the  system  having  the  final  responsibility  for 
the  work  in  instruction  and  given  liberty  and  opportunity  commen 
surate  with  this  responsibility.  The  board  of  education  itself  too 
often  assumes  burdens  which  should  belong  to  the  superintendent. 

The  school  system  is  also  weak  in  special  supervision.  Special 
supervision  is  provided  for  music,  art,  manual  training,  home  econo 
mics,  physical  education,  and  for  the  primary  grades.  The  number 
of  supervisors  in  each  case  is  wholly 'inadequate  for  the  work  they 
are  supposed  to  do,  and  there  are  other  subjects  needing  supervision 
for  which  none  is  now  supplied.  The  need  of  expert  supervision  in 
the  special  subjects  mentioned  is  especially  great  in  San  Francisco 
for  two  reasons:  First,  the  present  method  of  selecting  new  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools  does  not  guarantee  that  those  who  are 
chosen  will  have  had  sufficient  professional  training  in  these  subjects 
to  teach  them;  second,  no  provision  is  now  made  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  these  subjects  after  they  are  appointed  and  while  they  are 
in  the  service  of  the  schools.  The  system  now  provides  one  super 
visor  each  for  the  manual  training,  home  economics,  physical  culture, 
and  the  primary  grades;  four  for  drawing;  and  three  for  music. 
In  music  and  drawing,  for  which  the  greatest  amount  of  supervision 
is  provided,  there  is  one  supervisor  to  every  15,000  children  in  the 
former  and  one  to  every  11,000  in  the  latter.  The  supervisor's 
visits,  therefore,  are  of  necessity  very  infrequent  to  any  school,  and 
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there  are  some  schools,  for  example  the  Jean  Parker,  to  which  the 
drawing  supervisors  are  not  permitted  to  go  at  all.  Assuming  that 
the  board  has  been  fortunate  in  every  case  in  its  choice  of  the  present 
supervisors,  it  is  evident  that  work  of  excellent  quality  can  not  be 
done  unless  the  supervisors  confine  their  efTorts  to  a  small  number  of 
schools. 

SELECTION,    IMPROVEMENT,    PROMOTION,    AND   TENURE    OF   TEACHERS.1 

All  now  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  are  now  selected  by 
competitive  examination,  which  is  both  oral  and  written,  and  requires 
that  the  applicant  should  be  a  graduate  from  a  State  normal  school  or 
have  been  in  attendance  as  a  regular  student  for  two  j^ears  in  an  insti 
tution  of  collegiate  grade  or  have  had  two  years  of  actual  teaching 
experience  subsequent  to  graduating  from  an  institution  of  high- 
school  grade.  The  applicant  who  is  successful  in  the  written  examina 
tion  must  make  a  grade  of  at  least  75  per  cent  in  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetic,  American  history  (including  American  institu 
tions  and  current  events),  general  science,  personal  and  public  hygiene, 
and  methods  of  teaching  and  school  management. 

There  is  no  formal  examination  in  English  or  in  any  other  subject 
contained  in  the  elementary  course  of  study.  The  oral  examination 
is  conducted  by  the  board  of  education  and  is  designed  chiefly  to  test 
the  applicant's  personality  and  general  intelligence.  Applicants 
receiving  a  grade  of  less  than  75  from  three  members  of  the  board 
are  rejected,  regardless  of  the  averages  made  by  them  in  the  written 
or  in  the  oral  examination.  The  successful  applicants  are  listed  in 
the  order  of  their  averages  in  the  written  and  oral  examinations,  and 
all  assignments  to  teaching  positions  are  made  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  board  of  education  from  the  three  highest  on  the  list  at  the  time 
the  choice  is  made.  All  applicants  thus  listed  must  serve  during  a 
probationary  period  of  at  least  two  years  before  they  can  be  appointed 
as  regular  teachers.  Finally,  appointments  are  made  by  the  board  of 
education  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  and  are 
practically  for  life. 

This  plan  is  an  excellent  ono  in  many  respects,  but  is  weak  in  others. 
Under  the  present  charter  it  makes  possible  political  manipulation 
in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  oral  examination  and  in  the  final 
appointment  of  teachers.  It  also  fails  to  determine  the  teacher's 
fitness  to  teach  such  subjects  as  drawing,  physical  training,  music, 
etc.  It  seems  to  bo  operated  honestly  and  justly  by  the  present 
board  of  education  and  to  be  securing  in  general  a  competent  corps  of 
teachers.  The  majority  of  those  recently  appointed  appear  to  be 
intelligent,  capable,  and  professionally  well  trained. 

'  Discussed  here  with  special  reference  to  their  effect  on  the  elementary  schools.    For  administrative 
phases  of  these  subjects  see  Ch.  III. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  salaries  paid  to  elementary  teachers 
in  San  Francisco  are  relatively  high,  and  that  the  appointment  is 
practically  for  life,  the  ratio  of  desirable  applicants  at  the  competi 
tive  examinations  to  the  number  of  new  teachers  needed  is  a  decreas 
ing  one.  From  present  indications  it  will  not  be  long  before  this 
method  of  securing  satisfactory  teachers  by  going  into  the  open 
market  for  them  will  prove  inadequate  and  other  means  will  have 
to  be  employed.  Either  the  board  of  education  will  need  to  main 
tain  its  own  training  school  for  teachers  or  else  a  better  adjustment 
between  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  and  the  public-school 
system  than  now  prevails  will  have  to  be  made. 

The  remarkable  opportunity  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School  to  render  professional  service  of  the  highest  order  to  the 
public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Alamoda  is 
at  present  almost  wholly  lost,  for  the  lack  of  earnest  cooperation 
between  the  management  of  the  normal  school  and  of  the  public- 
school  systems  of  these  cities.  No  State  normal  in  the  United  States 
has  a  better  opportunity,  so  far  at  least  as  location  is  concerned,  to 
study  and  to  influence  profoundly  modern  city  education  than  the 
San  Francisco  Normal,  and  yet  we  found  there  almost  no  disposition 
or  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  city  school  system  in  the  training  of 
teachers  and  in  the  solution  of  the  many  complex  and  difficult  prob 
lems  of  modern  city  education.  The  Normal  School  makes  very 
little  use  of  the  city  schools  for  observation  and  practice  teaching,  and 
its  extreme  advocacy  of  individual  instruction  affords  its  students 
practically  no  opportunity  to  observe  or  to  practice  class  teaching 
such  as  they  will  inevitably  be  called  upon  to  do  when  they  become 
teachers  in  the  city  public  schools.  There  is  in  fact  nowhere  any 
systematic  effort,  by  extension  courses  or  other  means,  to  promote 
the  professional  and  cultural  improvement  of  teachers  while  in  the 
service.  The  absence  of  any  such  plan  results  in  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  the  San  Francisco  school  system. 

Teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  are  not  distinguished  by  differ 
ence  in  rank.  Promotions  are  made  by  an  increase  in  salary  which 
is  accomplished  by  changing  the  grade  in  which  the  teacher  is  em 
ployed.  Those  to  whom  the  highest  salaries  are  paid  arc  placed  in 
the  first,  seventh,  or  eighth  grade;  teachers  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  are  also  paid  slightly  more  than  those  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth.  This  arrangement  is  bad  for  two  reasons.  It  provides 
the  poorest  instruction  in  the  middle  grades,  where  in  all  the  schools 
there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  retardation  and  discouragement  of 
pupils,  and  it  tends  in  practice  to  place  the  smallest  classes  in  charge 
of  the  best  teachers.  These  evils,  however,  are  not  so  great  in  San 
Francisco  as  they  would  be  if  more  accurate  means  were  used  to 
determine  the  actual  efficiency  and  merit  of  teachers.  Impersonal 
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tests  are  seldom  used  to  measure  the  efficiency  of  instruction.  Princi 
pals  are  required  to  report  twice  a  year  on  the  efficiency  of  their 
teachers  in  instruction  and  discipline,  but  we  found  no  clear  and 
general  understanding  among  them  as  to  just  what  should  be  meant 
by  the  grades  "excellent,"  "good,"  etc.,  applied  in  estimating  these 
two  aspects  of  the  teacher's  work.  Moreover,  the  slight  importance 
attached  to  the  judgments  of  principals  as  to  the  actual  merits  of 
teachers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  judgments  are  not  recorded 
on  the  teacher's  permanent  card  in  the  superintendent's  office.  The 
card  contains  a  space  for  such  record,  but  it  is  never  transferred  from 
the  lists  sent  in  by  the  principals.  The  special  blanks  used  by  the 
principals  in  recording  their  judgments  are  kept  in  packages  and  filed 
under  the  name  of  the  school  from  which  they  come.  Examination 
of  one  of  these  packages  showed  that  all  tho  teachers  of  that  par 
ticular  school  had  been  marked  from  the  first,  and  without  exception, 
as  excellent  both  in  discipline  and  instruction.  In  justice  to  those 
teachers  who  by  their  zeal  and  actual  efficiency  deserve  to  be  called 
excellent  and  as  a  means  of  encouraging  excellence  in  others,  a  much 
more  accurate  method  of  determining  the  real  merits  of  teachers  ought 
to  be  worked  out  and  put  into  effective  operation. 

As  shown  in  Table  48,  about  one-third  of  the  present  corps  of 
elementary  teachers  received  their  initial  preparation  for  teaching  in 
schools  more  than  30  years  ago,  when  the  great  problems  of  city  life 
and  education  were  hardly  thought  of.  Since  there  has  been  no 
stimulating  effort  to  improve  the  teachers  in  the  service  except 
through  tho  customary  forms  of  supervision,  which  have  been  very 
inadequate,  there  must  be  many  teachers  on  the  pay  roll  who  can 
not  be  called  modern  in  their  ideas  and  methods  and  who  have  long 
outlived  their  usefulness  to  the  schools.  Such  teachers  should  be 
pensioned  and  retired  from  the  service  as  soon  as  this  can  in  justice 
be  done. 

SUMMARY   OF   CONCLUSIONS    AND   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A.  School  organization. — 1.  The  fundamental  purpose  and  concern 
of  the  public  schools  is  the  education  of  the  children.  This  must  be 
recognized,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  and  everything  else 
must  be  subordinated  to  this  end.  The  one  problem  of  the  board  of 
education  is  to  make  every  dollar  of  the  people's  money  spent  on  the 
public  schools  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  in  this  direction. 

2.  -A  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  actual  results  obtained  in 
the  various  types  of  elementary  schools  now  in  operation  in  tho  city, 
to  ascertain  which  typo  is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  and  why. 

3.  Division  of  the  city  into  elementary-school  districts,  and  re 
stricting  the  attendance  of  children  to  the  school  of  the  district  in 
which  they  reside  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done,  is  recommended. 
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4.  Small  schools  are  expensive  and  should  be  abandoned  as  rapidly 
as  new  buildings  can  be  erected.    The  most  efficient  and  economical 
schools  are  those  enrolling  from  800  to  1,000  pupils.    As  far  as  practi 
cable  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  board  to  provide  schools  of  this 
size. 

5.  The  proportion  of  men  principals  should  bo  increased,  and  the 
present  unwise  policy  of  appointing  all   principals  from   the  San 
Francisco  corps  of  teachers  should  be  abandoned.    The  aim  should  be 
to  secure  the  strongest  possible  principals,  both  men  and  women, 
regardless  of  where  they  may  be  found.     This  applies  also  to  the 
selection  of  deputy  superintendents,  directors,  and  supervisors,  and 
other  school  officials.     (See  chapter  on  administration.) 

6.  Fuller  provision  should  be  made  for   supervisors    of   special 
departments  and  subjects.     (See  chapter  on  administration.) 

7.  More  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  education  of 
feeble-minded  and  backward  children  and  other  special  classes. 

B.  Course  of  study. — 8.  The  introductory  statement  of  principles 
in  the  course  of  study  should  be  revised  in  the  interests  of  the  newer 
aims  of  education. 

9.  A  more  complete  up-to-date  course  of    study,    covering    the 
modern  as  well  as  the  older  standard  subjects,  should  be  prepared  and 
printed  for  the  use  of  officers  and  teachers  and  the  information  of  the 
public.    The  entire  course  needs  to  be  revised  and  adjusted  to  modern 
life  and  community  needs.     It  should  cease  to  be  formal  and  static 
and  become  dynamic  and  progressive.    It  should  emphasize  less  the 
memorized  forms  of  knowledge,  and  lay  greater  stress  upon  self- 
activity,  initiative,  and  appreciation.     A  wiser  allotment  of  time 
should  be  made  among  the  general  subjects,  and  the  content  of  each 
subject  should  be  apportioned  to  the  several  grades  in  accordance 
with  the  developing  ability  of  the  children. 

10.  In  literature  and  language,   story- telling   and   dramatization 
should  be  systematically  developed. 

11.  The  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  home  geography  hi 
San  Francisco  and  its  environment  should  be  fully  utilized. 

12.  The  cumulative  reviews  provided  for  in  the  course  of  study 
at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year  should  give  way  to  a  richer  treat 
ment  of  topics,  to  comparisons,  and  to  reflective  thinking. 

13.  As  a  support  to  the  course  of  study  the  schools  are  in  press 
ing  need  of  far  larger  and  richer  libraries  of  reference  and  supple 
mentary  materials. 

14.  As  a  whole  the  school  subjects  should  be  closely  correlated. 
The  separate  studies  in  fact  should  be  less  isolated.     Viewed  in  its 
entirety,  the  course  of    study  should  reveal  a  strong  continuity  of 
thought  running  through  the  grades  in  the  various  school  branches. 
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<  \  Discipline  and  instruction. — 15.  In  primary  grades  the  more 
lively  and  graphic  forms  of  instruction,  including  drawing,  story 
telling,  dramatization,  and  outdoor  excursions,  should  be  employed 
much  more  than  they  are. 

16.  In  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  on  the  basis  of  an  en 
riched  course  of  study,  there  should  be  more  stimulating  thought 
and  less  memoriter  work.     This  need  appears  in  the  monotonous 
reading  of  the  middle  and  upper  grades,  in  the  map  questions  and 
drills  in  history  and  geography,  in  the  concert  recital  of  grammar 
rules,  and  in  the  unreal  nature  study. 

17.  There  should  be  a  systematic  development  of  free  oral  dis 
cussion  in  history,  geography,  nature  study,  and  literature. 

18.  The  free  and  constant  use  of  the  blackboard  by  teacher  and 
pupils  as  a  clear  and  graphic  means  of  expression  has  been  very 
much  neglected  and  should  receive  positive  encouragement. 

19.  Home  geography,  with  excursions  and  later  discussion  of  the 
same,  should  be  made  a  very  important  means  of  enriching  all  studies. 

2Q.  School  studies  should  everywhere  reflect  more  of  real  life. 

21.  The  meager  outlines  of  textbooks  should  bo  greatly  enriched 
by  material  from  other  sources. 

22.  More  strenuous  effort  in  solving  problems  and  in  self-reliant 
thinking  should  be  required  of  grammar  school  children. 

23.  Departmental  teaching  should  receive  more  of  careful  direction 
and  encouragement.     It  should  have  better  organized  and  richer 
subject  matter. 

24.  More  definite  means  for  securing  growth  and  improvement  of 
teachers  in  classroom  method  should  bo  provided  by  helpful  criticism. 
by  meetings  for  observing  and  discussing  model  lessons,  and  by  op 
portunities  of  visiting  and  observing  good  teachers. 

25.  There  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  many  classes,  so  as  to 
allow  more  individual  instruction. 

D.  Supervision. — 26.  For  proper  direction  and  administration  of 
the  schools  a  now  and  more  comprehensive  determination  of  the 
policy  of  public  education  with  reference  to  the  aims  to  be  realized, 
the  place  and  function  of  the  public  school  in  the  total  education  of 
the  child,  its  relation  to  other  educative  agencies,  and  the  proper 
methods  of  cooperating  with  them  and  its  own  proper  work  is  needed, 
and  a  more  vigorous,  stimulating,  and  consistent  up-to-date  leader 
ship  in  all  departments  of  the  work.  This  last  is  apparently  the 
greatest  need  of  the  system. 

27.  Facts  and  results  which  should  be  known  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  schools  should  be  kept  and  published  in  ac 
cordance  with  present  usage  in  the  best  city  school  systems.  The 
records  found  by  the  survey  commission  were  extremely  meager  and 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  throw  scarcely  any  light  whatever  upon"  the 
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most  important  problems  of  administration  and  supervision.  There 
wore,  for  instance,  no  records  by  which  one  could  ascertain  how 
well  or  how  poorly  the  present  course  of  study  in  its  practical  work 
ing  throughout  the  grades  is  adjusted  to  the  capacity  and  needs  of 
the  children.  No  records  of  the  rate  of  progress  through  the  grades, 
of  the  actual  amount  and  location  of  acceleration,  retardation,  and 
elimination  of  pupils. 

E.  Selection,  promotion,  improvement,  and  tenure  of  teachers. — 
28.  There  is  need  for  a  more  satisfactory,  just,  and  accurate  method 
of  determining  the  actual  merit  of  teachers  and  for  their  promotion 
and  retirement.  (See  chapter  on  administration.) 

29.  There  is  need  for  more  effective  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  teachers  in  service,  such  as  extension  courses,  systematic  stimulat 
ing  supervision,  loaves  of  absence  for  further  professional  education, 
organizations,  and  meetings  for  professional  study  and  discussion. 
To  this  end  the  city  should  either  maintain  its  own  teacher's  college 
or  establish  closer  relations  with  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School,  University  of  California,  and  Leland  Stanford  University. 


Chapter  VII. 

TESTS  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  PUPILS. 


On  Tuesday,  February  29,  1916,  in  accordance  with  detailed 
instructions  furnished  to  principals  and  teachers,  certain  tests  were 
given  to  the  pupils  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools  in  penmanship, 
spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic. 

Two  classrooms  of  different  grades  in  each  of  the  81  elementary 
schools  were  given  a  test  in  some  one  of  the  four  branches,  Table  113. 
The  grades,  classrooms,  and  tests  were  selected  at  random,  and  no 
principal  or  teacher  knew  in  advance  what  test  was  to  be  given. 

TABLE  113. — Summary  of  schools  and  grades  in  which  tests  were  given. 


Number 
of  rooms 
tested. 

Penman 
ship. 

Spelling. 

Reading. 

Arith 
metic. 

Number  of  schools  tested  

29 

28 

0 

16 

Number  of  rooms  tested  

57 

55 

18 

32 

Second  grade  

»  18 

11 

8 

Third  grade  

26 

10 

10 

6 

Fourth  grade                                .  ... 

20 

8 

9 

3 

Fi  f  th  grade  

28 

8 

9 

3 

8 

Six  th  grade  

24 

7 

7 

2 

8 

Seventh  grade  

21 

5 

6 

2 

8 

Eighth  grade  

24 

8 

6 

2 

8 

1  In  one  school  two  tests,  penmanship  and  spelling,  were  given  to  the  same  grade. 

In  giving  the  tests  the  instructions  to  the  principals  were  as  fol 
lows: 

The  test  is  to  be  given  in  one  room  only,  in  each  grade  indicated.  If  your  school 
has  more  than  one  room  in  either  of  these  grades,  select  the  room  taught  by  the  teacher 
whose  name  appears  first  in  order  alphabetically. 

If  a  room  contains  pupils  of  more  than  one  year  (as  4B  and  5A  together),  the  room 
is  to  he  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  higher  year.  If  possil  le,  select  a  room  containing 
pupils  of  one  year  only  in  preference  to  one  containing  pupils  of  more  than  one  year. 

The  test  is  to  be  given  on  the  morning  of  the  first  school  day  following  the  dale  of 
the  distri1  mtion  of  these  papers.  Please  arrange  to  have  it  given  immediately  follow 
ing  the  first  regular  recitation  or  study  period  in  the  morning  program. 

After  the  completion  of  the  test  the  papers  should  be  carefully  preserved  and  carried 
to  the  principals'  meeting,  which  will  1  e  announced  later. 

The  purpose  of  giving  these  tests  was  to  measure  the  achieve 
ments  of  the  children  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  in  those  phases 
of  school  work  in  which  objective  measurements  are  possible  as  a 
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means  of  verifying  and  supplementing  the  observations  of  the  survey 
commission  with  respect  to  the  work  done  in  the  schools. 

In  the  four  subjects  referred  to,  students  of  education  have  devel 
oped  standardized  tests  and  scales  for  measurement,  and  by  using 
these  it  is  possible  to  make  comparisons  of  the  achievements  of  the 
pupils  in  San  Francisco  with  those  in  other  cities. 

It  was  impossible  to  test  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  San  Francisco 
schools,  but  a  sufficiently  largo  random  selection  of  children  was 
tested  to  make  possible  certain  conclusions. 

It  is  hoped  also  that  principals  and  teachers  will  become  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  tests,  their  methods  and  results,  to  wish  to  make 
use  of  them  themselves  in  further  and  more  complete  measurement 
of  the  achievements  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge. 

RATING   THE   TEST   PAPERS. 

The  tests  were  given  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  survey  commission.  The  papers  written 
by  the  pupils  were  examined  and  rated,  the  results  analyzed,  and  the 
reports  prepared  by  the  departments  of  education  in  the  institutions 
indicated  in  the  f ollowing  table : 

Preparation  of  test  papers. 


Test  papers  in — 


Report  prepared  by  department  of 
education  in — 


Under  direction  of — 


Penmanship. 
Spelling 


Reading 

Arithmetic . 


University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111 Prof.  Frank  N.  Freeman 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  j  Dean  L.  D.  Coffman. 
Minn. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash 
ville,  Tenn. 


Prof.  N.  L.  Garrison. 
Prof.  Carter  Alexander. 


In  preparing  the  reports  of  the  tests,  individual  schools  are  referred 
to  by  number.  The  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  has  been 
supplied  with  a  key  by  which  the  schools  may  be  identified. 

PENMANSHIP. 

In  giving  the  penmanship  test  the  instructions  to  tho  teachers 
were  as  follows: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  assigned  for  this  test,  the  selection  below  is  to  be 
copied  on  the  blackboard  where  it  can  bo  seen  easily  by  all  the  children  in  the  room. 
It  may  be  copied  in  more  than  one  place  if  necessary. 

See  that  each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  half  sheet  of  the  regular  ruled  foolscap  writing 
paper.  *  *  *  Beginning  on  the  third  line,  the  selection  is  to  be  copied  as  written 
on  the  blackboard.  Instruct  the  pupils  to  copy  the  stanza  as  carefully  as  they  can. 
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Allow  sufficient  time  for  each  child  to  do  his  (or  her)  best — one  attempt,  on  one 
sheet  of  paper,  only.  Then  collect  the  papers  and  deliver  to  the  principal. 

Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock, 

Of  dark  blue  lake  and  mighty  river, 
Of  mountains  reared  on  high  to  mock 
The  storm's  career  and  lightning's  shock, 

My  own  green  land  forever! 

The  recent  surveys  of  handwriting  have  commonly  included  a  test 
of  the  speed  and  of  the  form  of  the  writing  of  the  pupils.  The  test  in 
the  San  Francisco  schools  was  made  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  copy 
from  certain  texts.  No  account  was  taken  of  the  time  required. 
The  comparison  between  the  writing  of  the  San  Francisco  pupils  and 
those  in  other  schools  can  be  made,  therefore,  only  on  the  basis  of 
form. 

A  further  limitation  upon  the  report  is  that  complete  comparisons 
can  not  bo  made  between  the  results  in  different  buildings,  since  only 
two  classes  were  examined  in  each  building.  The  comparison,  then, 
will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  form  of  the 
writing  in  San  Francisco  as  compared  with  certain  other  cities  which 
have  been  surveyed.1  Table  114  presents  the  scores  made  by  each 
class  which  was  tested  and  the  average  results  from  all  of  the  pupils 
of  each  grade.  The  scores  of  the  individual  classes  are  given  as  totals 
rather  than  as  averages,  in  order  that  the  general  averages  might  not 
be  affected  by  the  variation  in  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  various 
classes. 

In  order  to  draw  a  comparison  these  average  results  are  presented 
in  Table  115,  together  with  the  scores  in  form  of  the  pupils  in  55  cities, 
and  also  the  form  of  the  writing  as  determined  in  the  surveys  of 
Denver,  Grand  Rapids,  and  St.  Louis. 

>  L.  P.  Ayrcs:  Scale  for  the  Quality  of  Handwriting  of  School  Children;  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York. 
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TABLE  115. — Comparison  of  form  in  handwriting  in  San  Francisc.o  and  in  certain  other 

cities. 


Cities. 

Second 
grade. 

Third 
grade. 

Fourth 
grade. 

Fifth 
grade. 

Sixth 
grade. 

Seventh 
grade. 

Eighth 
grade. 

San  Francisco  in" 

Per  cent. 
35.9 

Per  cent. 
43.4 

Per  cent. 
49.9 

Per  cent. 
64 

Per  cent. 
60.2 

Per  cent. 
52.8 

Per  cent. 
62.5 

55  cities  

40.4 
35 

48.2 
39.5 

53.2 
45.6 

60.6 
50.1 

63.9 
56.6 

66.2 
62.3 

66.1 
65.8 

Denver  

26 

31 

38 

43 

51 

57 

G  rand  i.apids  

29.4 

34.5 

44.4 

51.7 

58.3 

61.4 

68.4 

St.  Louis.. 

29  9 

31  7 

36  8 

52  1 

57  3 

62.8 

74.2 

A  comparison  of  the  scores  by  grades  indicates  that  in  general,  so 
far  as  form  is  concerned,  the  San  Francisco  pupils  rank  high.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  lower  and  the  intermediate  grades.  In  the 
eighth  grade,  while  they  are  superior  to  Denver,  they  are  about  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  55  cities  and  slightly  below  Grand  Rapids  and 
St.  Louis. 


RESULTS  OP  PENMANSHIP  TEST 
AVERAGE  SCORES  BY  GRADES 


SCORE 


SflN  FRANCISCO    SCHOOLS 
AVERAGE  FOR  ss  CITIES  «» 


70 
65 
60 
55 
50 
*5 
40 
35 


ABABABABflBABAB 

GRADE        234567S 


FIGURE  62. — As  judged  by  the  schools  tested,  San  Francisco  children  make  rapid  progress  in  penmanship 
up  to  the  fifth  grade,  but  practically  no  improvement  from  that  point  on.  The  fact  that  in  this  and  three 
other  tests  there  is  a  marked  drop  in  grade  7  suggests  a  problem  for  further  study. 

A  graphic  comparison  of  San  Francisco  with  55  cities  is  presented 
in  Figure  62.  The  peculiar  form  of  progress  from  grade  to  grade  is 
well  brought  out  by  this  chart.  The  improvement  is  rapid  up  to  the 
fifth  grade,  but  there  is  practically  no  progress  from  that  grade  on. 
It  may  be  that  this  peculiar  type  of  progress  is  to  be  interpreted  aa 
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indicating  that  there  is  less  emphasis  on  speed  in  the  lower  grades  and 
more  in  the  upper  grades,  but  this  can  only  be  a  guess. 

In  the  other  cities  which  have  been  surveyed  in  detail  it  is  found 
that  there  is  considerable  variation  in  practice  in  the  relative  emphasis 
upon  these  two  qualities  of  writing  in  different  parts  of  the  school. 
This  is  a  problem  for  which  we  have  not  at  the  present  time  a  complete 
solution,  "but  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  supervisors  in  a  school 
system  should  be  alive  to  this  problem  and  should  work  out  experi 
mentally  the  relationship  between  these  two  qualities  which  seems  to 
be  the  most  desirable. 

Besides  this  general  form  in  the  curve,  the  fluctuations  also  deserve 
some  comment.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  grade  to  the  eighth 
there  are  several  deviations  from  a  regularly  advancing  progress 
curve.  The  most  marked  fluctuation  is  the  drop  in  grade  7A.  It 
would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  this  drop  represents  the  practice  in 
the  system  as  a  whole,  for  the  reason  that  the  record  is  based  upon 
only  78  pupils,  who  are  distributed  among  three  schools.  This  fluc 
tuation  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  deviations  among  the  schools 
and  to  the  fact  that  low  classes  happened  to  be  selected  to  represent 
this  grade. 

In  order  to  draw  such  comparison  as  the  data  furnish  between 
similar  classes  in  different  schools,  and  by  this  means  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  matter  of  variations,  Table  116  was  prepared.  Only 
those  classes  were  chosen  in  which  the  membership  is  20  or  more. 
The  averages  at  the  bottom  are  for  all  the  pupils  who  were  tested. 
In  order  to  get  some  measure  of  variation,  the  number  of  classes 
which  deviate  from  the  average  for  their  grade  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  average  progress  made  during  a  school  year  were  counted. 
This  amount  is  5  points.  The  scores  of  those  classes  which  deviate 
5  points  or  more  are  italicized.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the 
classes  deviate  by  this  amount  from  the  average.  Such  deviations  as 
these  make  it  highly  desirable  that  tests  be  made  for  supervisory  and 
administrative  purposes  which  shall  discover  the  strong  and  the 
weak  places  in  the  school  system  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  or  grades  which  are  below  standard. 

SUMMARY   OP  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  results  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  so  far  as  form  alone  is  con 
cerned,  the  writing  of  the  pupils  in  San  Francisco  is  good.  Whether 
this  excellence  is  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  speed  or  in  company  with 
the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  speed  is  not  established  by  the 
results  of  these  tests. 
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TABLE  llfi. — Penmanship  teat:  Comparison  of  the  standings  of  classes  in  different 
schools  vhic.h  are  represented  by  a  membership  of  20  pupils  or  more,  with  the  average  for 
all  classes  of  same  grade. 

NOTE.— Thirteen  classes  out  of  47,  or  2S  per  cent,  deviate  by  five  points  or  more  from  the  grade  average. 
The  standings  of  such  classes  are  italicized. 


Grade. 

School. 

Stand 
ing. 

Grade 

5... 

34 

1  

35 

18  

39 

2  A  

21  

35 

4B... 

Average  .  .  . 
4  

35.9 
39 

9  

40 

Hi     

38 

2B..   .. 

11  

43 

8  

43 

5A... 

Average  .  .  . 

40.4 

122... 

48 

Average  .  .  . 

43.4 

5B... 

7... 

50 

15  

53 

5  

53 

13  

51 

3B  

2  

48 

10  

51 

19  

S8 

6A  .  .  . 

Average  .  .  . 

48.2 

14... 

43 

2  .    , 

54 

4A  

Average... 

49.9 

School. 

Stand 
ing. 

Grade. 

School. 

Stand 
ing. 

7... 

64 
55 
58 
52 

45 
47 

OB  

20  

05 
04 
60 

3  

t;  

15  

10  

13 

7A  
7B  

8A  
8B  

Average  .  .  . 
{17 

9  

03.9 

16 

Average  .  .  . 
12 

48 

53.2 



Average  .  .  . 

f!4... 

52.8 

70 
67 

a:::::: 

GO 

Average  .  .  . 
3... 

1       Average  .  .  . 
20... 

04 

00.2 

64 
02 
05 
65 
57 
SO 

07 
65 

68 
66 

22  

6  

1  

12  

18... 

23  

11 

Average  .  .  . 
14  

8  

62.5 

Average  .  .  . 
112... 

60.6 

68 
71 
CO 

•69 
60 

12  
17  

Average  .  .  . 

19 



Average  .  .  . 

66.1 

60.2 

The  particular  type  of  progress  in  form  needs  to  be  studied,  and 
since  it  deviates  considerably  from  the  practice  represented  in  other 
cities  it  should  be  viewed  rather  critically.  Deviations  from  one 
school  to  another  are  shown  to  exist,  while  they  can  not  be  analyzed 
completely.  These  also  require  careful  study. 

SPELLING. 

In  giving  the  spelling  test  the  instructions  to  the  teacher  included 
the  following: 

Pronounce  the  words  in  the  enclosed  list,  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  pupils  to 
write  each  one  in  order.  Each  word  should  be  pronounced  at  least  twice;  the  word 
may  be  used  in  a  sentence,  if  desired,  and  any  explanation  given  that  may  be  neces 
sary  for  its  proper  understanding  by  the  pupils. 

After  the  completion  of  the  test,  please  go  over  the  papers,  place  a  check  mark  after 
each  misspelled  word,  and  mark  the  number  of  words  spelled  correctly.  Use  a  blue 
pencil  or  red  ink. 

The  words  used  in  the  test  were  taken  at  random  from  the  Ayres' 
List  B  of  "One  Thousand  Commonest  Words."1  The  words  for 


1  L.  P.  Ayres:  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling;  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York. 
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each  grade  represent  words  which  have  been  spelled  correctly  by  73 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  that  grade  in  tests  conducted  in  numerous 
cities.  The  following  are  the  word  lists  used: 


Second  gride. 

1.  nine 

2.  got 

3.  spring 
4    stone 

5.  fall 

6.  put. 

7.  Monday 

8.  take 

9.  its 
10.  sold 

Sixth  grade. 

1.  often 

2.  total 

3    examination 

4.  marriage 

5.  opinion 
G.  \\ituess 

7.  theater 

8.  supply 
0.  course 

10.  doubt 


Third  grade. 

1.  catch 

2.  al.le 

3.  fell 

4.  soap 

5.  express 

6.  table 

7.  road 

8.  power 

9.  another 
10.  church 


Fourth  grade. 

1.  eight 

2.  aboard 

3.  restrain 

4.  population 

5.  figure 

6.  everything 

7.  farther 

8.  knew 

9.  fart 
10.  public 


Seventh  grade. 

1.  meant 

2.  distinguish 

3.  assure 

4.  probably 

5.  responsible 

6.  difficulty 

7.  develop 

8.  material 

9.  senate 

10.  agreement 


Fifth  grade. 

1.  sometimes 
2    period 

3.  firm 

4.  crowd 

5.  relative 

6.  serve 

7.  due 

8.  ledge 

9.  information 
10.  present 

Eighth  grade. 

1.  organization 

2.  emergency 

3.  appreciate 

4.  sincerely 

5.  athletic 

6.  extreme 

7.  practical 

8.  proceed 

9.  cordially 
10.  character 


All  papers  have  been  carefully  rechecked,  and  a  few  papers  have 
been  discarded,  where  an  irregularity  was  apparent;  as  in  the  case 
of  four  papers  in  the  7A  grade  from  one  school,  where  the  words  from 
the  sixth  grade  list  had  been  spelled. 

In  the  computations,  no  recognition  has  been  taken  of  divisions 
of  a  grade,  as  4B  and  4A;  e.  g.,  all  papers  from  a  fourth-grade  room 
have  been  regarded  as  fourth  grade,  whether  4 A,  4B,  or  both. 

In  Table  117  the  results  of  the  test  are  shown  in  the  average  num 
ber  of  words  spelled  correctly  for  each  school  and  each  grade.  The 
average  standing  of  all  the  pupils  tested  in  any  school  is  given  at  the 
foot  of  the  column  for  that  school.  The  average  standing  of  all  the 
pupils  tested  in  any  grade  is  given  in  the  right-hand  column. 
93815—17 10 
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TABLE  117. — Results  of  spelling  test:  Per  cent  of  uorda  spelled  correctly;  averages  by 

schools  and  yradcs. 

SCHOOLS,  BY  NUMBER. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Grade  2  

76.0 

87.0 

80.0 

73.0 

Grade  3 

42.2 

93.5 

Grade  4  

78.6 

79.  i 

94.9 

65.7 

78.9 

Gradco  

66.9 

9Z2 

Grade  6   .. 

86.4 

84.1 

88.7 

Grade  7 

Grade  8 

85.6 

72.3 

Average  

86.04 

77.30 

83.16 

56.42 

92.91 

88.17 

78.38 

69.27 

82.21 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Grade  2  

57.0 

68.5 

83.0 

Grades 

82.8 

71.8 

83.04 

96.05 

78.3 

Grade  4    . 

93.8 

87.2 

91.7 

76.2 

73.9 

91.0 

Grade  6 

84.4 

83.3 

Grade  7 

77.1 

77.6 

Grades  

85.3 

86.8 

Average  

88.09 

74.13 

76.68 

81.4 

88.88 

70.77 

85.52 

86.16 

84.85 

84.92 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Aver 
age. 

Grade  2 

41.0 

72.0 

Grades  

9ZO 

85.4 

85.7 

84.7 

75.14 

Grade  4  

75.8 

75.8 

81.4 

Grades  

83.3 

75.5 

72.4 

80.5 

Graded  

78.0 

82.7 

90.7 

85.4 

Grade  7  

61.0 

84.8 

80.0 

77.2 

Grades  

93.8 

"  " 

88.7 

84.3 

Average  

66.67 

80.06 

84.39 

49.23 

89.15 

75.65 

81.50 

78.45 

89.74 

79.38 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  second-grade  classes  tested 
ranged  from  41  to  87  per  cent  of  words  spelled  correctly,  and  averaged 
72.  The  third  grade  ranged  from  42.2  to  96.05  per  cent,  averaging 
75.14,  and  so  on.  These  facts  for  each  grade  tested  are  shown  in 
Figure  63,  together  with  the  average  for  the  schools  tested  by  Ayros, 
73  per  cent. 

The  average  standing  of  the  fifth  grades  is  0.9  per  cent  lower 
than  that  of  the  fourth  grades.  The  average  of  the  seventh  grades 
is  8.2  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the  sixth  grades,  3.3  per  cent  lower 
than  that  of  the  fifth  grades,  and  4.2  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the 
fourth  grades. 

In  Table  118  the  results  of  the  test  are  shown,  in  the  average 
number  of  words  spelled  correctly  for  each  school  and  each  grade 
boys  and  girls  separately. 
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RESULTS  OF  SPELLING  TESTS 
PERCENTAGES  OP  WORDS  SPELLED  CORRECTLY 
BY  GRADES 

PERCENT 
100 

HIGHEST 

-AVERAGE 


o 

<2 
0 


—73*  AVe   FOR 
SCHOOLS    IN 
AYRES  LIST 


234-5678    GRADES 


FIGURE  63. — On  one  vertical  line  for  each  grade  is  shown  the  amount  of  variation  from  the  average  to  the 
lowest  and  highest  scores  in  spelling.  In  every  grade  except  the  second  the  average  score  is  above  the 
standard,  73.  Following  the  high  average  of  the  sixth  grade,  the  drop  in  the  seventh  ?s  particularly 
noticeable. 
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TABLE  118. — Results  of  spelling  test:  Per  cent  of  words  spelled  correctly;  averages  by 
schools  and  grades — boys  and  yirls  separately. 

SCHOOLS,  BY  NUMBERS. 


Grades. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys.    Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Grade  2... 

75.0 

80.0 

88.5       ¥5.  9 

80.8 

80.0 

Grade  3  

48.0 

37.0 

92.0 

96. 

0 

Grade  4  ... 

75.0 

SO.  9 

72.8       85.9 

93.7 

96.2 

Grade  5  
Grade  6  

"S5."6"  ' 

'88.Y  " 

53.3 

75.4 

89.3 

94. 

7 

Grade  7.  . 

GradeS  . 

83 

SB 

87  5 

Average... 

1 

84.20 

S7.88 

75.00 

80.65 

81.00     85.90 

50.48 

65.40 

90.92 

95.33 

87.49 

89.09 

Grades. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

67  5 

77  5 

GradeS  
Grade  4... 





65.7 

82.'  i' 

::::::: 

75.6 

81.5 

86.0 

61 

.0 

84.0 





Grade  5  

88.0 

95.5 

74.8 

79.1 

70.8 

78.2 
79."  i 

Gradefi  
Grade  7... 

80.0 

87.8 





82.3 

96.4 

Grade  8 

fi? 

n 

77  39 

Average... 

73.65 

82.59 

67.50 

69.74 

82.17 

82.33     84.83 

1 

92.78 

69.41 

81. 

97 

74.7 

5 

78.55 

Grades. 

13                       14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Grade  2  

60.0 

71.0 

Grade  3... 

£3.0 

81.0 

70.0 

68.4 

79 
98 

'1 

C3.0 
94.2 

Grade  4  

Gradeu  

88.4 

93.6 

Grade  0  

85.4 

82.9 

82.1 

86.0 

76 

T 

76  5 



.... 

Grade  8  

85.33 

86.82 

86.87 

Average... 

76.50 

82.52 

87.30 

90.72 

83.00 

81.00 

67.27     69.53 

86.03 

S9.80 

82.17 

86.70 

Grades. 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Boys.    Girls., 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Grade2  
Grade  3... 

82. 

0       84.5      



ioo.'o"  ' 

66.0 

~S6."6'  " 
86.6 

"84."6" 

"87."6" 

50.0 
84.0 

32.0 
90.0 



Grade  4  
Grade  ">  

M. 

5       90.0 



Grade  6  

66.6 
50.0 

82.5 

85.0 

94.7 

Grade  7  

. 

77.  S 
90.9 

82.5 
95.55 

Grade  8  

Average... 

81.  S3 

87.82 

54.98 

82.50 

76.00 

86.38 

84.41 

91.42 

58.09 

3S.88 

82.60 

90.33 

Grades. 

25 

26 

27                          28 

Average. 

Boys.     Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls.     Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Grade2  

75.0 
79.0 
81.1 
74.4 
82.8 
76.0 
82.5 

74.0 
80.0 
81.7 
84.0 
88.3 
80.2 
86.12 

GradeS  

86.0 

83.0 

Grade  4  

71.8        1 
73.3 

30.0     . 

Grade  5  

"6.6     . 

71.3 

74.4 

Grade  6  

78.6 
82  2 

86.1 
79  4 

an. 

6 

90.8 

Grade  7.  . 

GradeS  

91. 

53 

87.2 

Average  

72.40       78.05 

79.57 

S3.  00 

78.39 

78.70      91.00 

89.37 

78.  497 

82.598 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  13  groups  of  boys  and  5  groups  of 
girls  fall  below  the  standard  average,  73  per  cent,  set  by  the  Ayres 
investigation. 

In  11  of  the  24  schools  tested  the  difference  between  the  average 
for  boys  and  that  for  girls  is  6  per  cent  or  more  (in  four  cases,  12.5 
per  cent  or  more).  In  only  2  of  the  24  schools  is  the  average  standing 
of  the  girls  lower  than  that  of  the  boys. 

Summary  of  conclusions. — The  results  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  the  city  as  a  whole  ranks  considerably  above  the  standard 
average  for  a  large  number  of  cities  investigated  by  Ayrcs. 

Of  24  schools  tested,  5  average  below  73  per  cent.  All  the  others 
are  well  above  that  mark,  with  an  average  for  the  entire  number  of 
schools  of  79.36,  which  is  6.36  per  cent  above  the  standard  for  the 
lists  of  words  used. 

The  fact  that  the  girls  seem  to  spell  uniformly  better  than  the 
boys  should  suggest  to  principals  and  teachers  certain  possible 
modifications  in  emphasis  and  methods  of  instruction. 

Further  tests  should  be  made  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city  to  deter 
mine  the  causes  of  the  wide  variations  in  the  achievements  of  the 
pupils,  and  especially  the  reasons  for  the  relatively  inferior  stand 
ing  of  the  seventh  grades. 

READING. 

In  giving  the  .reading  test  the  teacher  was  furnished  a  quantity 
of  forms  published  in  the  series  entitled :  "  Scale  Alpha  2,  for  Measuring 
the  Understanding  of  Sentences,"  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Thorndike.1  Sets 
I  and  II  were  used  in  grade  3.  Sots  III  and  IV  were  used  in  grade  4 
and  grade  5.  Sets  IV  and  V  were  used  in  grade  6,  grade  7,  and 
grade  8. 

Tho  following  extracts  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  tests: 

SET  I. 

Head  this  and  then  write  the  questions.    Read  it  again  if  you  need  to. 

John  had  two  brothers  who  were  both  tall.  Their  names  were  Will  and 
Fred.  John's  sister,  who  was  short,  was  named  Mary.  John  liked  Fred 
better  than  either  of  the  others.  All  of  these  children  except  Will  had  red 
hair.  He  had  brown  hair. 

1.  Was  John's  sister  tall  or  short? 

2.  How  many  brothers  had  John? 

3.  What  was  his  sister's  name? 

>  E.  L.  Thorndike:  An  Improved  Scale  for  Measuring  Ability  in  Reading;  Teachers  College  Record, 
Nov.,  1915,  Jan.,  1916,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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SET  IV. 

Read  this  and  then  write  the  answers  to  1,  t,  S  and  J,.    Read  it  again  if  you  need  to. 

You  need  a  coal  range  in  winter  for  kitchen  warmth  and  for  continuous  hot- 
water  supply,  but  in  summer  when  you  want  a  cool  kitchen  and  less  hot  water, 
a  gas  range  is  better.  The  x-y-z  ovens  are  safe.  In  the  end  ovens  there  is  an 
extra  set  of  burners  for  broiling. 

1.  What  effect  has  the  use  of  a  gas  range  instead  of  a  coal  range  upon  the  tem 

perature  of  the  kitchen? 

2.  For  what  purpose  is  the  extra  set  of  burners? 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  stove  are  they  situated? 

4.  During  what  season  of  the  year  is  a  gas  range  preferable? 

The  instructions  to  the  teacher  included  the  following: 

Instruct  the  pupils  to  "follow  the  directions  as  printed  on  the  sheets."  Give 
no  other  instructions  or  assistance.  Allow  sufficient  time  for  each  pupil  to 
do  his  best,  but  not  more  than  40  minutes  in  any  case.  Then  collect  the  papers 
and  deliver  to  the  principal. 

The  ability  in  reading  recorded  for  each  grade  from  the  various 
schools  was  determined  by  the  results  from  the  set  which  most 
nearly  measured  the  grade  or  by  the  average  from  both  sets  where 
each  test  seemed  about  equally  valid  in  testing  the  grade.  Scoring 
and  grading  were  made  according  to  the  regulations  given  in  Teachers 
College  Record,  November,  1915.  The  figures  in  the  tabulations 
given  below  represent  the  difficulty  in  reading  which  the  pupils  of 
the  grade  can  handle,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  standard 
difficulty  for  average  pupils  in  these  grades  is  as  follows,  determined 
by  Thorndike: 

V         VI        VII      VIII 
5.75        6.50        7.00        7.50 


Grade IV 

Standard..  .  5.25 


A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  tests  is  given  in  Table  119. 
TABLE  119. — Results  of  reading  tests:  Average  standings  by  schools  and  grades. 
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VI 

VII 

VIII 

No  1  

Perct. 
4.25 

Perct. 

Perct. 
7.70 

Perct. 

PIT  ct. 

Perct. 

No.  2  

5.  Hi 

6  96 

No.  3  

5.25 

6  21 

No.  4  

4.34 

7  60 

No.  5  

5.51 

8.40 

No.«  

8  08 

No.  7  

4.85 

6.T.2 

No.  8  

5.59 

6  04 

0.  14 

No.9  .•  

(') 

6  70 

Nine  schools  *  

4.00 

5.56 

6.59 

6  53 

7  38 

7  83 

• 

Grades. 


>  Pets  T  and  II  did  not  prove  n  test  for  the  prade. 

*  The  fipures  reported  here  as  representative  ability  for  each  prade.  all  nine  schools  taken  aa  a  unit,  were 
calculated  from  original  data  and  do  not  represent  averages  from  individual  schools. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  two  tests  each  for  grades  four,  six, 
seven,  and  eight  are  available  to  represent  work  for  all  schools  of  the 
system  in  these  grades,  and  that  the  results  in  the  entire  18  rooms 
tested  show  such  striking  and  extreme  variations,  the  investigator 
does  not  feel  justified  in  reporting  the  "nine  schools"  record  (see 
Table  119)  as  the  San  Francisco  standard.  For  this  reason  compari 
son  of  this  standard  with  the  Thorndike  standard  would  be  misleading 
in  determining  the  quality  of  work  for  the  system  as  a  whole.  How 
ever,  a  study  of  these  summary  "nine  schools"  records  would  demand 
a  further  testing  to  explain  the  exceptional  record  of  the  fifth  grade, 
and  to  find  out  if  the  true  San  Francisco  standard  were  also  superior 
to  the  Thorndiko  standard  at  each  point. 

Although  the  tests  reported  for  the  individual  schools  are  too 
limited  to  justify  specific  conclusions  concerning  the  work  being  done 
in  each,  the  data  as  secured  are  herewith  reported  in  a  comparative 
manner  to  make  them  as  suggestive  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  problems  involved  may  be  encouraged 
thereby. 

The  variation  among  schools  and  among  grades  within  a  single 
school  suggests  that  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  San  Francisco 
schools  presents  a  serious  situation.  The  third  grade  in  one  school 
is  unable  to  handle  Set  II,  because  it  is  too  difficult,  while  in  another 
school  it  is  no  test  for  the  third  grade,  being  too  easy.  In  School 
No.  1  the  children  in  the  third  grade  made  lower  records  than  any 
other  school,  being  represented  by  difficulty  4.25;  in  the  fifth  grade 
of  the  same  school  the  pupils  did  work  of  difficulty  7.70,  which 
is  better  than  the  standard  for  the  eighth  grade  set  by  Thorndike. 
This  means  that  in  two  years  the  pupils  make  about  twice  the 
normal  advancement  for  such  years.  Sufficient  data  might  justify 
such  a  variation.  On  the  other  hand,  School  No.  3  makes  the 
highest  record  of  all  third  grades  tested,  reaching  the  standard  for  the 
normal  fourth;  in  the  seventh  grade  of  this  school  the  record  is  less 
than  the  standard  for  the  normal  sixth  grade.  This  means  that  the 
pupils  in  this  school  have  made  relatively  little  progress  in  reading 
from  the  third  to  the  seventh  grade;  hardly  two  years'  progress  in 
four  years,  or  one-half  the  normal  advancement. 

This  variability  among  the  grades  is  graphically  represented  by 
figure  64.  By  comparing  the  maximum  and  minimum  records 
for  each  grade,  this  variation  is  seen  to  bo  greatest  for  the  fifth  and 
seventh  grades  and  indicates  that  the  pupils  as  a  unit  in  one  school 
arc  three  years  ahead  of  those  of  another  in  reading  ability,  yet  they 
are  in  the  same  grade. 

An  interesting  and  significant  comparison  in  this  respect  is  that 
between  pupils  in  different  schools,  but  in  the  same  grade,  at  the  sam* 
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stage  of  progress  in  the  system.  This  is  shown  in  figure  65,  where  live 
schools  are  compared  on  the  basis  of  records  made  by  grade  three  in 
each  school,  on  the  same  tests.  Here  it  is  evident  that  there  is 

as  much  difference  between  the 
extremes  as  between  the  stand 
ards  for  the  sixth  and  eighth 
grades.  That  is,  some  rooms  of 
the  third  grade  are  two  years  in 
advance  of  other  rooms  of  the 
same  grade  in  reading  ability. 

The  results  from  Set  IV  give 
another  striking  examp^  of  vary 
ing  standards,  as  this  test  was  given 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades.  Since  each 
grade  was  dealing  with  the  same 
test,  we  shou'.d  expect  a  rather 
uniformly  increasing  record  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade  in 
all  schools.  Reference  to  Table 
120  and  figure  65  discloses  the 
irregularities.  The  fifth-grade  rec 
ords  of  Schools  Nos.  7  and  1  rank 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  eighth 
grades  in  Schools  Nos.  4  and  5. 
An  average  pupil  from  the  seventh 
grade  of  School  No.  3  could  be 
placed  in  the  fifth  grade  of  Schools 
Nos.  1,  7,  8,  or  9  and  bo  well  classi 
fied  in  reading;  if  he  were  trans 
ferred  to  School  No.  6  and  con 
tinued  work  in  the  same  grade, 
the  seventh,  he  would  bo  working  with  pupils  whose  reading  ability 
is  at  least  two  years  in  advance  of  his. 

TABLE  120. — Comparison  of  schools  by  grades  on  same  test,  Set  IV. 
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In  any  school  system  one  would  expect  individual  pupils  to  overlap 
grades  to  a  great  extent,  and  beyond  a  certain  point  it  is  impossible 
and  undesirable  to  secure  uniform  progress  in  all  schools  in  the  same 
grades;  but  when  the  variations  in  achievement  of  pupils  for  the 
grade  as  a  whole  involve  the  overlapping  of  three  or  four  grades,  the 
schools  of  the  system  are  not  giving  their  pupils  the  equality  of 
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FIGURE  05.— The  scores  in  the  reading  test  made  by  the  various  grades  in  different  schools  arc  arranged  ID 
groups  for  comparison.  Although  grades  4, 5,  (i,  7,  and  8  were  all  tested  on  the  same  set  of  questions,  Set  IV, 
one^rth  grade  made  an  average  score  (7.70)  higher  than  any  sixth  or  seventh  grade,  and  higher  than  tho 
average  of  the  two  eighth  grades  tested  (7.40). 

opportunity  or  tho  uniformity  of  training  in  reading  which  might 
reasonably  be  demanded  of  them. 

Conclusions. — These  facts  indicate  that  tho  most  significant  prob 
lems  in  instruction  in  reading  confronting  the  San  Francisco  public 
schools  are: 

1.  The  standardization  of  the  work  in  reading  for  the  system  as  a 
whole,  so  that  tho  achievements  of  pupils  in  each  grade  wiU  represent 
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a  rather  definite  ability,  and  ability  which  is  reasonably  graduated 
from  year  to  year. 

2.  Reasonable  uniformity  in  progress  for  the  individual  schools, 
since  the  variation  in  reading  ability  for  the  same  grades  in  different 
schools  and  for  different  grades  in  the  same  school  seems  so  great  as 
to  present  a  serious  problem  in  transferring  and  promoting  pupils. 

It  is  recommended  therefore  that  reading  tests  be  conducted  on  a 
much  larger  scale  to  determine  the  standard  for  the  system  which 
should  characterize  the  reading  ability  in  each  grade.  The  results 
of  tests  throughout  individual  schools  would  enable  the  respective 
principals  to  locate  irregularities  and  to  make  the  adjustments  which 
would  produce  proper  graduation  of  work  in  the  several  schools  and 
restore  reasonable  conformity  to  the  standards  in  reading  for  the 
system  as  a  whole.  By  such  means  the  solution  to  these  problems 
can  be  definitely  and  correctly  determined. 

ARITHMETIC. 

In  giving  the  arithmetic  test  the  teacher  was  furnished  a  quantity 
of  forms  published  in  the  "Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests"  series,1 
entitled  "Arithmetic,  B." 

THE    COURTIS   TEST. 

Identically  the  same  test  was  given  in  grades  five,  six,  seven,  and 
eight.  The  following  extracts  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  tests. 

Preceding  each  part  of  the  test  were  printed  instructions  similar  to 
the  following: 

You  will  be  given  eight  minutes  to  find  the  answers  to  as  many  of  these  addition 
examples  as  possible.  Write  the  answers  on  this  paper  directly  underneath  the 
examples.  You  arc  not  expected  to  be  able  to  do  them  all.  You  will  be  marked  for 
both  speed  and  accuracy,  but  it  is  more  important  to  have  your  answers  right  than  to 
try  a  great  many  examples. 

The  test  in  addition  consisted  of  24  examples  in  adding  three-place 
numbers.  Each  example  contained  nine  numbers  to  be  added.  The 
time  allowed  for  this  part  of  the  test  was  eight  minutes. 

The  test  in  subtraction  consisted  of  24  examples  in  subtraction  of 
eight-place  numbers.  The  time  allowed  was  four  minutes. 

The  test  in  multiplication  consisted  of  25  examples  in  multiplying 
a  four-place  number  by  a  two-place  number.  The  time  allowed  was 
six  minutes. 

The  test  in  division  consisted  of  24  examples  in  dividing  a  four  or 
five  place  number  by  a  two-place  number.  The  time  allowed  was 
eight  minutes. 

»  S.  A.  Courtis:  Standard  Tests;  82  Eliot  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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One  example  selected  from  each  test  is  given  below: 

Addition.  Subtraction.  Multiplication.  Division. 

927  107795491  8246  25  )  (5775 

379  77197029  29 

756 
837 
924 
'110 
854 
965 
344 

Each  pupil  was  given  a  small  eight-page  pamphlet  containing  the 
examples  to  be  worked,  so  arranged  as  to  provide  spaces  for  the 
answers  and  necessary  figuring,  and  detailed  instructions. 

THE   STONE   TEST. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tests  in  the  four  fundamental  opera 
tions,  a  fifth  test  was  given,  using  a  set  of  problems  involving  reason 
ing.  The  time  allowed  was  15  minutes.  The  problems  used  for 
this  purpose  arc  given  below. 

In  parentheses  following  each  problem  is  stated  the  amount  of 
credit  given  to  each  in  scoring  the  answers.  By  "credit"  is  meant 
a  certain  weight  assigned  to  each  problem  according  to  its  degree 
of  difficulty  as  determined  by  the  number  of  children  failing  on  it 
in  Stone's  investigations.1 

PROBLEMS  IN   ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  you  buy  2  tablets  at  7  cents  each  and  a  book  for  65  cents,  how  much  change 
should  you  receive  from  a  two-dollar  bill?    (1) 

2.  John  sold  4  Saturday  Evening  Posts  at  5  cents  each.    He  kept  \  the  money  and 
with  the  other  $  he  bought  Sunday  papers  at  2  cents  each.    How  many  did  he  buy? 

(1) 

3.  If  James  had  4  times  as  much  money  as  George,  he  would  have  $16.    How  much 
has  George?    (1) 

4.  How  many  pencils  can  you  buy  for  50  cents  at  the  rate  of  2  for  5  cents?    (1) 

5.  The  uniforms  for  a  baseball  nine  cost  $2.50  each.    The  shoes  cost  $2  a  pair. 
What  was  the  total  cost  of  uniforms  and  shoes  for  the  nine?    (1) 

6.  In  the  schools  of  a  certain  city  there  are  2,200  pupils;  \  are  in  the  primary  grades, 
J  in  the  grammar  grades,  \  in  the  high  school,  and  the  rest  in  the  night  school.    How 
many  pupils  are  there  in  the  night  school?    (1.4) 

7.  If  3J  tons  of  coal  cost  $21,  what  will  5}  cost?    (1.2) 

8.  A  newsdealer  bought  some  magazines  for  $1.    He  sold  them  for  $1.20,  gaining 
5  cents  on  each  magazine.    How  many  magazines  were  there?    (1.6) 

9.  A  girl  spent  i  of  her  money  for  car  fare,  and  three  times  as  much  for  clothes. 
Half  of  what  she  had  left  was  80  cents.    How  much  money  did  she  have  at  first?    (2) 

'10.  Two  girls  receive  $2.10  for  making  buttonholes.    One  makes  42,  the  other  28. 
How  shall  they  divide  the  money?    (2) 

»  C.  W.  Stone:  Arithmetical  Abilities  and  Some  Factors  Determining  Them;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1908. 
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11.  Mr.  Brown  paid  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  building;  Mr.  Johnson  paid  one-half 
the  co?t.    Mr.  Johnson  received  $500  more  annual  rent  than  Mr.  Brown.    How  much 
did  each  receive?     (2). 

12.  A  freight  train  left  Albany  for  New  York  at  G  o'clock.     An  express  left  on  the 
same  track  at  8  o'clock.     It  went  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour.     At  what  time  of 
day  will  it  overtake  the  freight  train  if  the  freight  train  stops  after  it  has  gone  5G  miles? 
(2) 

The  instructions  to  the  teacher  included  the  following: 

Follow  the  "Instructions  to  Examiners,"  as  given  in  the  printed  folder,  beginning 
on  page  2.  and  ending  with  paragraph  13,  on  page  7.  Omit  paragraph  12,  and  para 
graphs  14  to  19,  inclusive.  Allow  a  brief  resting  space  after  each  test. 

SUMMARY. 

/.  Findings. — The  results  indicate  that,  in  general,  the  San  Fran 
cisco  children  made  an  unusually  good  showing  in  speed,  except  in 
the  reasoning  problems.  This  statement  is  based  upon  comparison 
of  their  achievements  in  these  tests  with  standards  in  speed  that 
have  been  worked  out  by  experts,  and  with  the  records  of  similar 
tests  in  other  cities. 

In  accuracy,  with  similar  comparisons,  the  San  Francisco  children 
did  not  do  so  well.  The  results  for  accuracy  in  the  various  grades 
are  too  low.  They  do  not  show  the  usual  increases  in  accuracy 
with  progress  through  the  grades. 

San  Francisco  children  did  not  .use  all  the  four  fundamental 
operations  equally  well.  They  did  very  well  in  subtraction,  fairly 
well  in  addition,  but  not  so  well  in  multiplication  and  division. 

The  children  did  not  reason  fast  or  well  in  the  reasoning  tests. 

The  increase  in  ability  in  the  various  tests  was  not  uniform.  The 
seventh  grade  is  below  the  sixth  in  practically  everything. 

Many  children  were  found  in  the  eighth  grade  with  no  more  ability 
to  solve  problems  than  the  upper  half  of  the  children  in  the  fifth 
grade  showed. 

The  tendency  of  the  children  in  the  grades  to  vary  in  their  ability 
to  solve  problems  increased  as  the  grades  advance. 

There  was  wide  variation  in  the  showings  of  different  schools. 

In  all  arithmetic  work  too  much  time  and  emphasis  have  appar 
ently  been  placed  on  speed  rather  than  accuracy. 

2.  Recommendations. — More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  accuracy 
in  all  phases  of  arithmetic  work. 

There  should  be  an  extended  study  to  find  why  the  seventh  grade 
drops  in  everything. 

There  should  be  a  study  of  individual  schools  to  find  out  why 
certain  schools  so  far  outstrip  others. 

There  should  be  a  study  of  individual  pupils  to  see  if  some  may 
not  be  excused  from  arithmetic,  or  from  drill  at  least;  whereas  cer 
tain  others  probably  ought  not  to  be  promoted  in  the  subject. 
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More  emphasis  is  needed  on  certain  fundamental  operations. 

Much  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  reasoning  work. 

These  are  general  statements.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  be 
found  in  the  individual  grades,  which  will  be  pointed  out  later  in  this 
report. 

THE    NATURE    OF   THE    TESTS    USED. 
1.   THE   COURTIS  TESTS. 

These  tests  aim  at  finding  out  such  things  as  whether  or  not  the 
child  or  class  has  learned:  (1)  Fundamental  operations,  (2)  column 
adding,  (3)  carrying,  (4)  working  at  the  proper  speed,  (5)  working 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  etc. 

In  this  series  of  tests  Dr.  Courtis,  by  testing  thousands  of  children 
in  the  grades  all  over  the  country,  has  worked  out  a  standard  which 
each  grade  should  attain  in  both  speed  and  accuracy  in  a  certain 
number  of  minutes. 

The  standards  of  the  test  are  that  each  pupil  of  the  grade  shall 
solve  correctly  within  the  given  time  a  number  of  problems,  as  follows: 


Grade. 

Addi 
tion. 

Subtrac 
tion. 

Multipli 
cation. 

Division. 

V... 

7 

8 

7 

e 

VI... 

9 

10 

9 

8 

VII...                                  

11 

I] 

10 

10 

VIII                        

12 

12 

11 

11 

Only  problems  correctly  solved  are  counted. 

The  time  given  to  addition  was  eight  minutes,  to  subtraction  four 
minutes,  to  multiplication  six  minutes,  to  division  eight  minutes. 
These  standards  may  be  used  as  follows: 1 

1.  To  make  comparisons  of:  (a)  The  work  of  this  and  other  school 
systems;  (&)  the  work  of  individual  teachers  within  a  system. 

2.  To  define  an  aim  in  arithmetic  work  for  the  fundamental  oper 
ations.     For  example,  eighth-grade  pupils  should  be  drilled  in  addi 
tion  until  they  can  add  correctly  in  eight  minutes  12  examples,  each 
example  three  columns  wide  and  nine  figures  long.     Similar  aims  or 
standards  are  set  up  for  each  grade  in  each  operation. 

3.  To  set  a  limit  of  training  or  drill;  as,  as  soon  as  an  eighth-grade 
pupil  reaches  the  above  standard,  he  should  be  excused  from  further 
drill  or  practice  in  addition.     The  same  principle  applies  to  other 
grades  and  operations. 

4.  To  specialize  training;  as,  the  pupil  that  is  up  to  standard  in 
addition  but  below  in  subtraction  should  be  given  increased  drill  in 
subtraction. 


1  Manual  of  Instruction,  Courtis  Standard  Tests,  p.  74  (language  adapted  to  context). 
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5.  To  diagnose  and  remedy  individual  defects;  as,  if  the  child's 
scores  do  not  rise  with  the  class  practice,  he  should  be  studied  indi 
vidually,  his  symptoms  observed,  his  difficulties  discovered,  and  the 
proper  adjustments  of  his  work  made. 

2.   THE   STONE   TESTS. 

For  testing  the  ability  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade 
pupils  to  reason  accurately  in  the  solution  of  simple  arithmetical 
problems,  the  Stone  reasoning  tests  were  used.  These  tests  were 
worked  out  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Stone  some  years  ago  primarily  for  sixth- 
grade  children,  but  they  have  been  successfully  used  in  various  places 
for  testing  all  grades  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth,  inclusive. 

These  problems  aim  to  embody  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Items  equally  familiar  to  all  children. 

2.  Difficulties  increasing  gradually — 

(a)  As  to  arithmetical  thinking. 

(6)  As  to  familiarity  with  the  situation  presented. 

3.  The  omission  of — (a)  Large  numbers;    (6)  particular  memory 
requirement  (as  of  tables,  terms,  etc.);    (c)  catch  problems;  (d)  all 
textbook  material  except  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  United  States 
money.1 

TABLE  121. — Distribution  table  for  attempts  on  Courtis  tests. 

ADDITION  (TIME  8  MINUTES)  ATTEMPTS. 


Orades. 

Total 
papers. 

Number  of  examples  worked. 

Median 
score. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

VIII... 

219 
27C> 
269 
297 

1 
6 
1 
10 

1 

10 
7 
24 

3 

13 
8 
32 

,8 
25 
9 
35 

9 
19 
14 
34 

19 

3S 
40 
54 

21 
31 
42 

» 

20 
39 
35 

27 

22 
25 
17 
24 

24 
17 

30 

15 

10 
17 

10 
14 
10 
3 

OOSOOt 

13 

8 
10 
9 

7 
1 

5 
2 

5 
2 
4 
2 

5 
2 
2 

5 

1 
4 

1 
1 
3 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

11.08 
9.77 
10.33 

8.21 

VII  

•• 

3 
1 

"i 

2 

VI.. 

V  . 

SUBTRACTION  (TIME  4  MINUTES)  ATTEMPTS. 


VIII. 
VII.. 
VI... 
V... 


219 

275    1 


aw.. 


15 


11    11 

15!  26 

24  as 

38   35 


29 


18 


14 


10 


10 


1814 
13   8 


811 


219 


i 


13.03 
12.57 
11.40 
0.18 


MULTIPLICATION  (TIME  6  MINUTES)  ATTEMPTS. 


vm... 

219 

I     1 

T|     « 

10 

11 

">\ 

?ri 

'M 

•?•) 

17 

n 

1  1 

R 

? 

.| 

o 

1 

1 

10.  54 

VII... 

27C. 

1 

1         ? 

4    16 

?1 

•1° 

?l 

4l'i 

?l 

•^9 

is 

7 

. 

•) 

1 

1 

9.15 

VI... 

2i  ;« 

..    2l  1 

9   20 

•Xi 

•Fi 

IS 

4i 

*>7 

">() 

17 

n 

4 

1 

1 

8.83 

V  

294 

1    314 

20  00 

(il 

r>? 

°1 

°1 

IS 

<1 

i 

0 

6.80 

1 

DIVISION  (TIME  8  MINUTES)  ATTEMPTS. 


VIII. 
VII.. 
VI... 
V... 


21S 
27ii 


297 


4 
4 

3j  8 


4  2341  40 


6  19 

21  27 

18  33 

45!  30 


20!  10 
30  46 
471  35 
47  11 


13 


9.02 
8.15 
7.67 
4.70 


1  Stone,  C.  W.    "Arithmetical  Abilities  and  Some  Factors  Determining  Them.; 
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FINDINGS   ON   THE   COURTIS  TESTS. 


(1)  Attempts. — (a)  Absolute  figures. — Table  121,  which  should  be 
largely  self-explanatory,  shows  the  distribution  of  children  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  examples  attempted  in  the  Courtis  tests. 
By  the  term  "attempts"  is  meant  the  number  of  examples  solved 
through  to  an  answer,  whether  correctly  solved  or  not.  Partially 
solved  examples  are  not  counted.  The  table  is  read  as  follows:  In 
the  eighth  grade  addition,  one  child  attempted  to  a  finish  three  prob 
lems;  one  child,  four  problems;  three  children,  five -problems,  etc. 

This  table  gives  us  the  basis  for  finding  the  median  score  for 
attempts  for  each  grade  for  each  operation  (last  column  on  right). 
The  median  is  the  place  or  point  in  a  series  such  that  the  same  num 
ber  of  cases  fall  above  the  point  as  below  it.  To  illustrate,  in  a 
spelling  class  of  21  pupils  ranked  according  to  ability  the  eleventh 
pupil  is  the  median  pupil,  throwing  10  children  above  and  10  below 
the  median.  From  the  top  figure  in  the  right-hand  column  wo  see 
that  in  the  Courtis  test  for  addition,  Grade  VIII,  the  median  num 
ber  of  problems  attempted  is  11.98.  This  means  that  109  pupils  out 
of  219  tried  more  than  11.98  problems,  and  that  109  pupils  from  the 
same  219  pupils  tried  less  than  11.98  problems.  The  fractional 
number  of  problems  is  given  because  all  the  pupils  solving  1 1  prob 
lems  are  assumed  to  range  in  real  ability  from  barely  11  up  to  just 
short  of  12.  The  median  thus  comes  close  enough  to  12  to  be  called 
11.98. 

(6)  Comparisons  by  per  cents  inside  San  Francisco. — The  preced 
ing  has  dealt  only  with  the  absolute  number  of  children  making  each 
score  on  attempts.  As  the  numbers  in  the  different  grades  are  not 
the  same,  these  numbers  have  been  turned  into  percentages  in 
Table  122,  which  shows  the  distribution  of  children  with  respect  to 
the  per  cent  in  each  grade  making  each  score,  the  median  score,  and 
the  per  cent  of  variability.1 

Explanation:  Five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  219  children  in 
Grade  VIII  made  a  score  of  3.  This  moans  that  five-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  219  children  attempted  and  solved  through  to  an  answer 
three  examples;  it  does  not  mean  that  the  three  examples  were  solved 
correctly. 

i  See  p.  2M 
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(c)  Comparison  with  other  cities. — These  showings  for  San  Fran 
cisco,  however,  mean  very  little  until  they  are  compared  with  the 
results  of  such  tests  in  other  cities.  Accordingly,  Table  123  is  ap 
pended,  making  such  comparisons. 

Comparison  by  grades  of  the  median  attempts  in  the  fundamental 
processes,  according  to  the  Courtis  tests,  scries  B,  of  the  schools  of 
San  Francisco  with  the  cities  of  Boston  (May,  1915),  Detroit,  Salt 
Lake  City,  20  Indiana  cities,  a  group  of  other  smaller  cities,  the  Iowa 
cities,  and  Kansas  City.  All  tests  were  made  in  1915,  except  those 
of  San  Francisco,  which  were  made  in  1916.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Efficiency  of  Kan 
sas  City,  page  30. 

TABLE  123. — Shoiviny  comparative  standings,  by  per  cents,  of  the  San  Francisco  schools 
willi  other  systems  in  problems  attempted  (Courtis  tests). 


Cities. 

Addition. 

Multiplication. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIIL 

Boston  

9.4 

8.4 
6.9 
6.0 
8.2 
8.2 
6.3 
5.9 

11.0 
9.6 
7.9 
7.4 
10.3 
8.8 
8.4 
7.0 

12.0 
10.3 
9.1 
8.1 
9.8 
9.5 
9.2 
8.3 

13.4 
12.0 
9.9 
9.0 
12.0 
10.4 
10.2 
8.7 

7.5 
7.4 
6.6 
6.3 
6.S 
7.6 
6.2 
5.3 

9.2 
8.9 
7.7 
7.6 
7.8 
8.8 
7.9 
6.9 

10.3 
9.5 
8.5 
8.6 
9.2 
10.4 
9.0 
8.3 

11.4 
11.5 

10.8 
10.2 
10.5 
11.6 
10.7 
9.7 

Detroit  

Salt  Lake  City  

Indiana  cities  

SAN  FRANCISCO  

Iowa  cities  

Other  cities  l  

Kansas  City2  

Cities. 

Subtraction. 

Division. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

vin. 

Boston    

9.3 
9.4 
7.5 
7.3 
9.2 
9.0 
7.8 
6.2 

11.0 
10.1 
8.5 
8.9 
11.4 
9.9 
9.2 
7.6 

12.0 
11.2 
10.1 

in.  2 

12.0 

11.1 

10.7 
9.5 

13.3 
13.6 
ll.S 
11.2 
13.9 
12  8 
12.3 
10.4 

6.3 
5.7 
4.4 
4.5 
4.8 
6.6 
'  6.4 
3.8 

8.6 
8.5 
6.7 
5.7 
6.7 
7.6 
7.1 
5.4 

10.0 
9.4 
8.7 
8.5 
8.2 
9.1 
8.1 
8.5 

12.0 
12.1 
10.3 
10.8 
9.6 
11.9 
10.6 
10.0 

Detroit  

Sal  t  Lake  C  i  ty  

In<  )  iana  ci  t  ios  
SAN  FRANCISCO  

Iowa  cities.  

Other  cities  l  

Kansas  City1  

•  A  croup  of  smaller  cities  tested  hy  Courtis  and  called  "Other  cities." 

*  Kansas  City  has  only  seven  grades  in  the  elementary  school.    The  fourth  grade  is  compared  with  the 
nfth  of  the  other  cities,  the  fifth  with  the  sixth,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  addition  the  fifth  grade  in  San  Francisco 
is  exceeded  only  by  Boston  and  Detroit,  by  Boston  in  the  sixth,  by 
Boston  and  Detroit  in  the  seventh,  by  Boston  in  the  eighth.  In 
subtraction  San  Francisco  excclls  all  other  cities  compared,  'except 
Detroit,  which  exceeds  it  by  only  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  the  fifth 
grade.  In  multiplication  San  Francisco  does  not  show  up  so  well, 
being  exceeded  in  median  attempts  by  Boston,  Detroit,  and  the  Iowa 
cities  in  the  fifth  grade;  by  Boston,  Detroit,  and  "Other  cities"  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh;  by  Boston,  Detroit,  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Iowa 
cities,  and  the  "  Other  cities  "  in  the  eighth.  In  division  it  is  exceeded 
by  Boston,  Detroit,  the  Iowa  cities,  and  the  "Other  cities"  in  the 
03815—17 17 
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fifth  and  sixth;  by  all,  except  "Other  cities,"  in  the  seventh;  by  all 
in  the  eighth. 

It  should  bo  noted  in  passing  that  the  high  showing  of  Boston  and 
Detroit  may  bo  duo  to  the  fact  that  children  there  have  had  more 
testing  and  drill  on  the  Courtis  tests  than  those  in  other  cities.  The 
Courtis  tests  were  first  worked  out  by  Dr.  Courtis  in  Detroit.  They 
have  been  given  a  number  of  times  in  Boston  and  Dr.  Courtis  was  at 
one  timo  connected  with  such  testing  work  in  that  city.  This  makes 
San  Francisco's  showing  in  speed  all  the  more  creditable. 

This  comparison  indicates  that  there  has  been  more  tune  given  to 
drill  and  practice  in  addition  and  subtraction  than  in  multiplication 
and  division.  It  could  be  conjectured  that  speed  l  had  been  sacri 
ficed  to  accuracy,  but  an  examination  of  the  table  for  accuracy ' 
shows  that  the  grades  are  correspondingly  low  in  accuracy  where 
they  arc  low  in  speed.  So,  it  seems  that  addition  and  subtraction 
have  been  stressed  at  the  cost  of  multiplication. 

2.  Accuracy. — (a)  Comparison  by  per  cents  inside  San  Fran 
cisco. — Speed  alone  means  little  in  arithmetic  unless  the  work  is 
accurate.  Table  124  is  a  distribution  table  of  accuracy,  the  figures 
indicating  the  number  of  pupils  who  solved  correctly  a  certain  per 
cent  of  tho  problems  that  they  tried.  As,  for  example,  hi  the  table 
under  "Addition"  and  opposite  Grade  VIII,  tho  figure  24  appears 
under  the  column  headed  50.  This  means  that  24  pupils  hi  the  eighth 
grade  out  of  219  solved  correctly  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
problems  that  they  attempted. 

Under  tho  heading  "  Median  "f  and  opposite  Grade  VIII  appears 
tho  number  74.8.  This  means  that  one-half  of  tho  pupils  of  Grade 
VIII  solved  correctly  74.8  per  cent  or  more  of  tho  problems  that 
they  attempted 

124 — Number  of  pupils,  by  grades,  correctly  solving  a  given  per  cent  of  problem* 
attempted  (Courtis  tests). 

ADDITION. 


Grades. 

0-49 
per 
cent. 

50 
per 
cent. 

CO 
per 
cent. 

70 
per 
cent. 

80 
per 
cent. 

90 
per 
cent. 

100 
per 
cent. 

Papers. 

Median. 

VIII... 

21 

52 
89 
60 

24 
32 
32 
29 

40 
55 
40 
50 

51 
41 

57 
29 

44 

52 
51 

59 

25 
15 
15 
15 

14 
29 

35 
55 

219 
276 
269 
297 

74.8 
69.8 
74.1 
75.3 

VII... 

VI  

V  

SUBTRACTION. 


VIII  .. 

3 

11 

14 

25 

51 

63 

52 

219 

90.90 

VII  

18 

12 

28 

46 

M 

53 

63 

275 

85.15 

VI... 

18 

14 

31 

45 

62 

41 

58 

209 

84.27 

v.i...:::::::  

46 

22 

17 

47 

63 

30 

69 

294 

82.62 

>  The  term  "speed"  is  used  with  reference  to  the  por  cent  of  examples  attempted:  tho  term  "attempts" 
is  used  with  reference  to  tho  number  of  examples  attempted.  When  we  say  that  a  certain  grade  shows  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  wo  mean  that  said  grade  attempted  a  ercnt  number  of  examples  as  compared  with  the 
standard  number  usually  attempted  by  pupils  in  that  time:  the  correctness  of  the  examples  is  not  con- 
•idered. 

•  See  p.  262. 
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TABLE  124. — Number  of  pupils,  by  grades,  correctly  solving  a  given  per  cent  of  problems 
attempted  (Courtis  tests) — Continued. 


MULTIPLICATION. 


Grades. 

0-49 
per 
cent. 

50 
per 
cent. 

CO 
per 
cent. 

70 
per 

cent. 

80 
per 
cent. 

90 
per 

cent. 

100 
per 
cent. 

Papers. 

Median. 

VIII... 

17 
87 
20 
73 

26 
30 
32 
33 

33 
49 
36 
59 

50 
54 
53 
23 

43 
69 
60 
54 

22 
21 
15 
0 

28 

26 
53 
46 

219 
276 
269 
294 

76.00 
74.07 
78.77 
66.94 

VII  

VI  

V  

DIVISION. 


VTTI... 

7 

8 

21 

26 

51 

21 

84 

218 

89.20 

VII  

34 

31 

24 

47 

58 

13 

69 

276 

80.34 

VI  

21 

22 

31 

26 

72 

22 

75 

269 

74  79 

V  

123 

36 

28 

12 

38 

2 

58 

297 

57.08 

RESULTS  OF  ARITHMETIC  TEST 
MEDIAN  ACCURACY,  BY  GRADES 


Figure  66  shows  the  median  results  for  accuracy.  In  the  eighth- 
grade  division  the  median  child  had  an  accuracy  of  nearly  90  per 
cent — a  very  fine  record.  The 
fifth  grade  made  a  poor  record  in 
division;  all  grades  lag  behind  in 
multiplication ;  the  sixth  grade  runs 
ahead  of  the  seventh  and  eighth; 
San  Francisco  children  make  little 
progress  (from  grade  5  to  grade  8) 
in  getting  problems  right  in  all 
operations  except  division. 

A  glance  at  the  median  column 
of  Table  124  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  various  grades  do  not 
keep  the  same  rank  in  the  different 
operations.  Accordingly,  Table 
125  is  given  to  show  which  rank 
each  grade  occupies  in  each  oper 
ation,  1  indicating  the  best  and 
4  the  worst  of  the  four  grades. 
Thus  the  second  column  indicates 
that  Grade  VIII  was  best  in  ad 
dition,  Grade  VII  poorest,  Grade 
VI  next  to  the  top,  and  Grade  V 
next  to  the  bottom. 

From  Tables  124  and  125  it  would 
seem  that  Grade  VII  needs  drill 
in  addition  for  accuracy.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  sub  traction  accu 
racy  is  high,  and  there  is  a  grad 
ual  increase  in  accuracy  as  we  go 


GRADE  5678 


FIGURE  66.— The  average  scores  of  all  grades  test 
ed  in  arithmetic  arc  arranged  in  groups  to  show  tho 
amount  of  improvement  from  prado  5  to  grade  8  in 
each  of  the  four  tests.  Although  tested  on  exactly 
the  same  examples,  there  appears  to  be  no  improve 
ment  in  facility  in  addition  from  grade  5  to  grade  8. 
A  drop  is  noted  in  grade  7  In  addition,  and  also  In 
multiplication. 
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TABLE  125. — Order  in  which  the  grades  rank  in  each  operation  on  accuracy  (Courtis  tests). 


Grades. 

Addition. 

Subtrac 
tion. 

Multipli 
cation. 

Division. 

VIII.  . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

VII  

4 

2 

3 

2 

VI...                                                            

2 

3 

1 

3 

V  *.  

3 

4 

4 

4 

upward  through  tho  grades  from  V  to  VIII.  In  multiplication  it 
seems  that  Grade  VI  has  been  well  drilled  for  accuracy  and  that  the 
time  for  drill  on  this  operation  may  well  bo  shortened.  In  all  other 
grades  the  accuracy  is  materially  below  that  for  subtraction,  which 
fact  may  indicate  a  need  for  more  drill  for  Grades  V,  VII,  and  VIII. 
Grade  V  is  especially  noticeable  in  this  respect.  In  division  the  fifth 
grade  runs  low  and  may  need  more  time  to  be  given  to  drill  in  the 
operation. 

If  Dr.  Courtis's  standard  for  a  100  per  cent  accuracy  bo  a  good 
one,  all  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  need  drill  to  increase  accuracy 
in  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic.  However,  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  accuracy  in  division  of  the  eighth  grade  as  com 
pared  with  the  fifth  grade.  Addition  and  multiplication  do  not 
indicate  very  pronounced  increase  of  tho  eighth  grade  over  tho  fifth 
grade.  All  grades  rank  very  high  in  accuracy  in  subtraction. 

(&)  Variations  in  different  schools  in  San  Francisco. — There  was, 
however,  a  wide  variation  in  tho  accuracy  attained  by  different 
schools.  Table  126  shows  a  comparative  study  of  the  median  accu 
racy  in  the  grades  tested.  This  does  not  include  all  of  tho  schools 
of  tho  city,  but  a  list  of  13  schools  taken  at  random. 

TABLE  120. — Median  accuracy  for  each  grade  of  14  schools  tested  in  San  Francisco  (Courtis 

tests). 


Grades. 

School. 

Addi 
tion. 

Subtrac 
tion. 

Multipli 
cation. 

Division. 

VIIIB... 

4 

81.3 

01.8 

70.5 

98.6 

B  .  ... 

7 

SO  5 

81.6 

82  5 

98  3 

B  

12 

80.0 

91.8 

90  0 

91  1 

B  

6 

74  C 

88.1 

76.3 

85.6 

A  

7 

74.3 

91.1 

78.0 

97.6 

B  

2 

70  9 

84  4 

72  1 

80  0 

A  

9 

62  0 

83.5 

77.8 

88  3 

A  

12 

69.0 

93.0 

90.2 

94.1 

Median  

74.8 

90.9 

76  7 

89  2 

VIIB... 

1 

80  5 

83  0 

72  1 

79  3 

A  

3 

79  5 

88.5 

76  9 

85  0 

B  

10 

71  7 

83.6 

7fl  3 

86  4 

B...           

11 

CO.  4 

94.2 

77.3 

83.7 

B  

13 

en  o 

80  7 

75  0 

76  5 

B  

8 

62  0 

79  0 

66  2 

75  0 

A  

5 

60.0 

72.5 

70.0 

70  0 

Median  

09  8 

85  1 

74  0 

80  0 
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TABLE  126. — Median  accuracy  for  each  grade  of  14  schools  tested  in  San  Francisco  (Courtit 

tests) — Continued. 


Grades. 

School. 

Addi 
tion. 

Subtrac 
tion. 

Multipli 
cation. 

Division. 

VIB.. 

2 

87  0 

91  0 

84  0 

84.0 

B  

12 

81  3 

86  3 

88  6 

84.  2 

7 

78.8 

01.7 

83  3 

95  0 

B... 

14 

75.0 

83.7 

70.2 

91.3 

B  

g 

73.0 

83  0 

77  0 

90  0 

A  

12 

73.0 

83.7 

82.5 

88  1 

A  

14 

72.3 

85  0 

67  5 

81  0 

B  

G 

68.5 

80  9 

73  3 

82  5 

A  

J 

56.  4 

76.8 

70.3 

80.3 

Median  

74.2 

84.3 

84  8 

VB... 

3 

88.8 

80  6 

69  4 

67  0 

B  

10 

86.3 

89.2 

85.4 

100.0 

B  

8 

83  0 

85  5 

82  8 

67  0 

A  

11 

65  8 

81.9 

69  4 

47.8 

B  

1 

65.5 

83.6 

58.6 

59.3 

5 

60  0 

62  5 

53  4 

36  4 

A  

13 

53.0 

79.3 

62.8 

26.  ft 

Median  

73.3 

82.6 

66.9 

67.0 

(c)  Comparison  of  San  Francisco  with  Courtis  standards  for  speed 
and  accuracy. 

These  statements  concerning  accuracy  are,  of  course,  without 
much  meaning  until  compared  with  accuracy  in  other  cities.  Table 
127  makes  such  comparisons  with  the  Courtis  standard  scores.  By  a 
"Courtis  standard  score  "  is  meant  the  median  score  of  many  thousand 
school  children  from  various  parts  of  the  country  as  determined  by 
Dr.  Courtis.  It  is  the  median  of  all  the  children  that  have  taken  the 
test  in  a  given  grade  up  to  the  time  of  publication.  The  first  column 
of  the  table  contains  the  number  of  problems  a  grade  should  attempt, 
according  to  Dr.  Courtis.  The  second  column  contains  the  number 
of  problems  that  the  children  of  San  Francisco  did  attempt.  The 
third  column  contains  the  per  cent  of  the  problems  attempted  that 
the  grades  solved  correctly.  The  fourth  column  contains  the  number 
of  problems  the  grade  solved  correctly.  All  these  figures  give  the 
median  number  for  the  grades.  Thus,  in  addition,  Grade  VIII 
should  attempt  12  problems.  It  did  attempt  11.98,  and  of  these 
it  solved  correctly  74.8  per  cent  or  nine  problems. 
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TABLE  127. — Comparison  of  median  speed  and  accuracy  in  San  Francisco  with  Courtto 

standards. 

ADDITION. 


Grades. 

Courtis 

speed. 

San 
Francisco 
speed. 

Per  cent  of 
accuracy, 
San 
Francisco. 

Number  of 
problems 
correct, 
San 
Francisco. 

VIII... 

12 

11  98 

74.80 

9  0 

VII... 

11 

9.77 

69.82 

7.0 

VI  

9 

10.33 

74  12 

7  5 

V  

7 

8  21 

73.30 

5.7 

SUBTRACTION. 


12 
11 
10 
8 

13.90 
12.57 
11.40 
9.18 

90.87 
85.15 
84.27 
82.62 

12.  0 
11.0 
9.2 
7.4 

VII.. 

VI.... 

V  

MULTIPLICATION. 

VIII... 

11 
10 
9 
7 

10.54 
9.15 
8.83 
6.80 

76.70 
74.07 
78.77 
66.94 

8.4 
6.7 
6.0 
4.0 

VII  

VI... 

V  

DIVISION. 

vm... 

11 
10 
8 
6 

9.62 
8.15 
7.67 
4.76 

89.20 
80.34 
74.79 
57.08 

8.0 
6.4 
6.0 
2.0 

VII... 

VI... 

v  

(d)  Comparison  of  San  Francisco  with  other  cities  for  accuracy. — 
Table  128  compares  San  Francisco  with  several  other  cities  for 
accuracy. 
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TABLE  128. — Results  of  Courtis  tests  in  various  places,  San  Francisco  included — Per 

cent  of  accuracy.1 


Grade. 

General.*  February, 
1914. 

General,*  June,  1914. 

2 

OJ 

I 

•*^ 

i 

o 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Twenty  Kansas  cities, 
May,  1915. 

Twenty  Kansas  cities, 
January,  1915. 

Detroit,  January,  1915. 

Detroit,  May,  1915. 

Salt  LaVe  City,  May, 
1915. 

0. 

< 

M 

X.O 

52 
m 

1 

Is 

a 

*:-. 

«OJ3 
^ 

l! 

•CT3 

£ 

Iowa,  11,800  children, 
June,  1915. 

.0 

0 

t£ 

1 
g 

i 

_« 

i 

ADDITION. 


VIII... 

58 

72 

70 

75 

71 

A5 

66 

78 

89 

A4 

72 

77 

4 

VII... 

53 

O."i 

OS 

70 

67 

63 

59 

73 

76 

71 

60 

70 

75 

A 

VI... 

55 

64 

61 

74 

65 

59 

55 

73 

81 

66 

59 

64 

74 

« 

V  

55 

50 

67 

73 

61 

52 

63 

68 

67 

62 

68 

63 

71 

1 

SUBTRACTION. 


VIII... 

7? 

80 

84 

91 

80 

80 

77 

W, 

83 

79 

87 

88 

1 

VII... 

76 

70 

84 

85 

83 

77 

75 

88 

87 

8? 

78 

83 

86 

t 

VI  

68 

7? 

80 

84 

81 

72 

70 

85 

92 

75 

71 

81 

86 

4 

V  

69 

n 

72 

83 

75 

63 

69 

84 

69 

(V) 

70 

78 

83 

1 

MULTIPLICATION. 


vm... 

67 

72 

80 

77 

82 

77 

71 

85 

77 

82 

87 

• 

VII... 

62 

70 

76 

74 

78 

74 

62 

82 

82 

77 

7fl 

80 

8 

VI... 

62 

68 

74 

70 

77 

68 

65 

81 

67 

73 

70 

77 

a 

v  

43 

63 

66 

07 

69 

57 

69 

79 

65 

07 

74 

75 

f> 

DIVISION. 


vni... 

68 

85 

88 

89 

ft? 

87 

85 

97 

m 

m 

01 

A 

VII... 

76 

80 

83 

80 

87 

81 

82 

93 

88 

90 

88 

88 

in 

VI... 

72 

87 

80 

75 

84 

71 

69 

86 

82 

84 

84 

85 

o 

v  

52 

61 

69 

57 

68 

52 

65 

81 

68 

74 

79 

80 

9 

i  The  data  of  the  20  Kansas  cities  are  taken  from  studies  made  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Monroe  and  reported  in 
bis  publication  entitled  "A  Report  of  the  use  of  tbo  Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests  in  Arithmetic  in 
Twenty-four  Cities." 

All  other  data,  except  that  of  San  Francisco,  wore  taken  from  the  figures  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis,  as  reported 
by  Prof.  George  Melcher  in  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Elliclency,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Public  Schools,  1916. 

The  table  should  be  read  thus:  In  addition  tho  median  accuracy  of  tho  eighth  grade,  "Ocncrnl,"  Fcb- 
rnary,  1914,  was  58  per  cent;  "General,"  Juno,  1914,  72  per  cent;  San  Francisco,  75  per  cent,  and  so  on 
across  the  line  for  eighth  grade  in  addition.  Tho  same  method  should  bo  used  for  all  tho  grades  and  opera 
tions. 

1  Derived  from  tho  tabulation  of  results  from  many  schools  In  different  cities  and  States. 

1  Kaasas  City  has  only  seven  grades  in  its  elementary  schools. 

From  a  study  of  Table  128  those  facts  become  apparent: 

1.  In  a  majority  of  cases  San  Francisco  children  were  more  accurate 
than  tho  thousands  of  children  reported  by  Dr.  Courtis  under  tho 
head  "General." 

2.  In  every  case  except  seventh  grade  division,  San  Francisco 
children  wore  more  accurate  than  January  tests  of  other  cities  reported 
in  Table  128.     As  the  San  Francisco  tests  were  given  in  February, 
this  fact  becomes  very  significant,  since  the  various  grades  in  the 
respective  cities  had  reached  practically  tho  samo  stago  of  progress. 
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3.  In  addition  San  Francisco  ranks  low  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  and  high  in  the  fifth  and  sixth.     There  is  very  little  increase 
in  accuracy  as  the  grades  are  ascended.     A  marked  increase  in  each 
successive  grade  ought  to  be  expected. 

4.  In  subtraction  San  Francisco  ranks  high,  and  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  accuracy  as  the  grades  are  ascended. 

5.  In  multiplication  San  Francisco  becomes  a  median  city  in  the 
fifth  and  eighth  grades,  falls  below  in  the  seventh,  and  above  in  the 
sixth.     There  is  no  increase  of  efficiency  after  the  sixth  grade.     In 
common  with  the  other  studies,  all  percentages  in  multiplication 
are  too  low. 

6.  In  division  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  accuracy  as  the  grades 
are  ascended.     However,  San  Francisco  makes  her  poorest  showing 
in  division. 

7.  The  eighth  grade  ranks  behind  the  median  of  all  cities  in  addi 
tion  and  division,  with  the  median  in  multiplication,  and  ahead  in 
subtraction. 

8.  The  seventh  grade  is  behind  the  median  for  all  cities  in  every 
operation. 

9.  The  sixth  grade  ranks  ahead  of  the  general  median  in  all  opera 
tions  except  division. 

10.  The  fifth  grade  ranks  far  ahead  of  the  general  median  in  addi 
tion  and  subtraction,  with  the  median  in  multiplication,  and  far 
behind  in  division. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  the  precise  per  cent  of  accuracy  to  which 
the  school  can  afford  to  tram  its  classes  as  groups.  The  Courtis 
standards  hold  forth  100  per  cent  as  the  goal,  but  the  author  him 
self  admits  that  it  is  impossible  to  train  all  children  to  reach  it.  We 
believe,  however,  that  San  Francisco  children  can  bo  profitably 
trained  to  reach  a  higher  percentage  of  accuracy  hi  solving  problems 
than  they  exhibited,  for  this  reason:  In  Table  128  it  may  bo  noticed 
that  Boston  children,  as  a  rule,  did  not  make  as  good  showing  in 
tests  given  hi  January,  1915,  as  did  the  San  Francisco  children  in 
February,  1916;  but  after  they  were  drilled  until  May  they  made  a 
marvelous  increase  in  accuracy,  going  far  beyond  San  Francisco's 
showing  in  most  cases.  This  increase  was  brought  about  in  a  com 
paratively  short  time,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  with  no  unrea 
sonable  amount  of  drill.  While  it  is  true  that  San  Francisco  chil 
dren  already  make  a  good  showing  in  accuracy  when  compared  with 
other  cities,  yet  wo  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  can  and  should  make 
a  much  better  showing. 

Twenty  Kansas  cities  also  made  a  good  showing  in  some  ways, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  wore  drilled  or  not. 

3.  Variability. — (a)  Speed. — Thus  far  each  grade,  school,  etc.,  has 
been  treated  as  though  the  children  were  all  represented  accurately 
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by  the  medians.  But  inside  each  group  there  are  variations,  and 
these  variations  are  by  no  means  alike  in  the  different  cases.  It  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  arithmetic  class  work  to  know  how 
closely  the  children  progress  together.  For  this  reason  the  following 
study  in  variability  has  been  made.  It  gives. only  figures  for  San 
Francisco,  because  no  figures  for  comparison  could  be  found  in  other 
surveys.  Such  figures  do  appear  in  the  Indiana  cities  and  Kansas 
surveys,  but  the  units  for  figuring  variability  were  not  the  same  as 
those  used  hero. 

Table  129  shows  the  variability  in  speed  of  the  four  grades  in  the 
four  operations.     For  each  grade  is  given  the  median  of  problems 
'attempted  and  finished,  quartiles  *  1  and  3,  the  variability  3  and  the 
per  cent  of  variability.3 

TABLE  129. —  Variations  in  speed  of  San  Francisco  children  in  the  Courtis  tests. 

ADDITION. 


Grades. 

Median. 

Quartile  1. 

Quartile  3. 

Variation. 

Per  cent  ol 
variability. 

VIII.. 

11.98 

9.  65 

14.35 

2.35 

19.6 

VII.. 

9.77 

7.03 

10.92 

1.65 

16.8 

VI.., 

10.33 

8.66 

11.89 

1.61 

16.1 

V  

8.21 

6.17 

9.25 

1.54 

18.7 

SUBTRACTION. 


VIII... 

13.93 

11.26 

17.12 

2.93 

21.6 

VII... 

12.57 

10.51 

14.12 

1.81 

14.4 

VI  

11.40 

9.68 

13.30 

1.86 

16.0 

V  

9.18 

7.29 

10.42 

1.57 

17.  • 

MULTIPLICATION. 


VIII... 

10.54 

8.94 

11.43 

1.25 

1] 

VII.. 

9.  IS 

7.57 

9.  SS 

1.16 

13 

VI.. 

8.83 

7.20 

9.58 

1.19 

13 

V  

6.80 

5.59 

7.27 

84 

19 

DIVISION. 


VIII... 

9.62 

7.45 

11.57 

VII.. 

8.15 

6.43 

9.00 

VI.... 

7.67 

6.07 

8.58 

V  

4.76 

3.13 

6.59 

2.06 
1.29 
.90 
1.23 


(6)  Accuracy. — Table  130  shows  tho  per  cent  of  variability  in  ac 
curacy  of  the  four  grades  in  tho  four  operations.  For  each  grade  is 
given  tho  median,  quartiles  1  and  3,  tho  variability,  and  per  cent  of 
variability. 

»  By  "quartilo"  is  meant  tho  point  in  a  scries  above  which  or  below  which  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  fall. 
It  is  the  median  of  the  upper  half  of  a  scries  or  of  tho  lower  half  of  a  scries.  In  referring  to  the  upper  half 
the  point  above  which  one-fourth  of  tho  cases  fall  is  called  tho  upper  or  third  quartilc.  In  referring  to 
the  lower  half  of  cases,  tho  point  below  which  one-fourth  of  the  cases  fall  is  called  the  Drst  quartile. 

1  The  "variability"  is  found  by  taking  one-half  the  difference  between  the  quartiles;  it  is  thus  the  aver 
age  variability  of  the  quartiles  from  the  median. 

•  The  "per  cent  of  variability"  is  found  by  dividing  the  variability  by  the  median. 
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It  is  soon  that  the  greatest  variability  is  in  Grade  V  in  all  opera 
tions.  In  addition,  multiplication,  and  division  wo  could  reasonably 
expect  tho  variability  of  Grade  VII  to  be  less  than  Grade  VI,  which 
is  not  true. 

TABLE  130. —  Variations  in  accuracy  of  San  Francisco  children  in  the  Courtis  test». 

ADDITION. 


Oracles. 

Median. 

Quarti'el. 

^uartile  3 

Variabil 
ity. 

Per  cent 
of  varia 
bility. 

VIII... 

74.80 

62.40 

86.5 

12.00 

16.1 

VII  

69.82 

55.30 

85.2 

15.00 

21.6 

VI... 

74.12 

58.08 

86.2 

13.70 

10.8 

V  

73.30 

54.90 

89.3 

17.20 

23.6 

SUBTRACTION. 


vin... 

90.87 

80.34 

99.57 

9.C1 

10.0 

VII... 

85.15 

72.30 

97.03 

12.36 

14.6 

VI  

84.27 

70.94 

97.74 

13.40 

15.9 

v  

82  62 

63  24 

98.50 

17.63 

21.3 

MULTIPLICATION. 


VIII... 

76.70 

63.50 

88.90 

12.70 

16.1 

VII... 

74.07 

60.40 

86.27 

12.93 

17.6 

VI  

78.77 

64.24 

90.50 

13.13 

16.7 

V  

66  94 

50  15 

85.83 

17.84 

26.7 

DIVISION. 


vm... 

89.20 

77.10 

100.00 

11.40 

12.8 

VII... 

80.34 

61.67 

100.00 

19.16 

23.9 

VI  

74.79 

67.82 

•    100.00 

16.09 

21.5 

V  

57.08 

•   31.  36 

87.25 

27.94 

48.9 

4.  Conclusions  on  Courtis  test  results. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  tho  foregoing  study,  and  assuming 
the  validity  of  tho  standards  which  have  been  developed  by  tho 
studies  in  other  cities,  it  appears: 

1.  That  accuracy  should  bo  emphasized  more  and  speed  somewhat 
less  in  teaching  tho  fundamental  operations  hi  San  Francisco. 

2.  That  tho  seventh  grade  in  particular  needs  drill  in  accuracy. 

3.  That  accuracy  is  being  emphasized  probably  enough  at  the 
present  time  in  tho  sixth  grade,  except  in  division. 

4.  That  certain  grades  need  special  drills  in  certain  fundamentals. 
These  arc  indicated  as  being  behind  tho  general  median  above. 

5.  That  drill  in  addition,  multiplication,  and  division  is  needed 
far  more  than  in  subtraction. 

FINDINGS   OF^ST/ONE^TESTj (FORjREASONING).1 

1.  Attempts. — Tho  Stono  test  has  not  been  so  widely  used  as  tho 
Courtis  tests;  consequently  it  is  not  possible  to  give  so  many  com 
parisons  as  in  tho  preceding  section. 

1  For  a  description  of  this  test,  see  p.  251. 
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Table  131  shows  the  distribution  of  attempts  for  the  Stone  test. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  results  hero  represent  the  scores  as 
computed  according  to  the  weighted  values  of  correct  answers,  and 
not  number  of  problems.  The  first  horizontal  lino  represents  the 
score.  The  lines  below  it  represent  Grades  VIII,  VII,  VI,  and  V, 
respectively.  For  example,  one  child  in  Grade  VIII  made  a  score 
of  2,  etc.  From  the  median  column  at  the  right  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  median  score  for  Grade  VIII  is  9.6.  This  means  that  out  of 
228  pupils  114  pupils  tried  a  sufficient  number  of  problems  to  get  a 
score  of  more  than  9.6,  and  that  114  pupils  out  of  the  same  grade 
tried  a  smaller  number  than  the  first  114  and  got  less  than  a  score 
of  9.6.  A  similar  meaning  is  to  bo  attached  to  the  median  in  each 
of  the  other  grades.  Note  that  Grade  VII  falls  bolow  Grade  VI 
and  that  Grade  V  is  relatively  much  lower  than  tho  other  grades. 

Table  132  gives  the  same  scores  on  a  percentage  basis. 

TABLE  131. — Distribution  table  for  attempts  of  San  Francisco  children  in  the  Stone  test*. 

Stono  reasoning  test. 


Grades. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

To 
tal. 

Me 
dian. 

VIII... 

1 

ft 

11 

W 

10 

40 

11 

8 

11 

4 

11 

4 

11 

9 

228 

9.60 

VII  

4 

9 

30 

7? 

14 

40 

?0 

16 

?1 

10 

1ft 

? 

1 

1? 

276 

7.22 

VI  

? 

S 

18 

40 

11 

fW 

?6 

?1 

19 

6 

?1 

fl 

9 

262 

8.54 

V  

7 

11 

?fi 

Ifi 

43 

7fi 

45 

3 

n 

9 

6 

? 

4 

T 

3 

? 

300 

5.34 

TABLE  132. — Percentage  of  attempts — Stone  test. 
(Comparisons  inside  San  Francisco.) 


Grades. 

0 

1 

2 

3  , 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

To 
tal. 

Me 
dian. 

VIII... 
VII  

.... 

.... 

0.4 

"i.~i 

.8 
11.7 

2.2 
3.3 
3.1 
14.3 

4.8 
10.9 
14.5 
25.3 

11.4 

26.1 
18.7 
15.0 

4.3 

5.1 
4.9 
1.0 

17.6 
14.5 
14.9 
7.7 

14.  r, 

7.3 
9.9 
3.0 

3.5 
5.8 
8.8 
2.0 

14.5 
7.C 
7.2 
.7 

1.7 
3.7 
2.3 
1.3 

13.6 
5.8 
8.0 
1.0 

1.7 

.7 

.... 

5.7 
3.3 
3.4 
1.0 

6."4 
".7 

3.9 
4.3 
3.4 

99.8 
101.0 
99.9 
100.0 

9.60 
7.22 
8.54 
5.34 

VI  

V  

2.3 

4.3 

8.7 

2.  Accuracy. — (a)  Absolute  figures. — Table  133  presents  tho  facts 
regarding  the  number  of  examples  correctly  worked  in  the  Stone 
tests — that  is,  tho  number  of  "rights."  To  illustrate,  in  Grade  VIII 
19  pupils  solved  enough  examples  correctly  to  receive  a  score  of  3. 
In  estimating  scores,  fractions  less  than  five-tenths  were  dropped, 
those  above  five-tenths  wore  added  to  tho  score,  or  a  score  of  6.5 
was  called  7,  etc.  Table  134  gives  the  same  scores  on  a  percentage 
basis. 

A  striking  thing  about  this  table  is  the  number  of  pupils  who  failed 
to  solve  a  single  problem  correctly.  This  is  especially  noteworthy  in 
Grades  V,  VI,  and  VII.  There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  ability  of 
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pupils  as  they  advance  through  the  grades,  but  the  median  of  Grade 
VI  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Grade  VII. 
The  facts  of  Table  134  are  shown  also  in  Figure  67. 

TABLE  133. — Distribution  for  number  of  problems  solved  correctly  by  San  Francisco 
cftildren  in  the  Stone  reasoning  tests. 


Grades. 

0 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Total. 

Me 
dian  . 

VIII... 

1 

? 

7 

19 

"n 

?n 

<ro 

°? 

4? 

18 

11 

<> 

7 

1 

? 

1 

228 

6  80 

VII.... 

in 

9 

?1 

?•> 

47 

65 

47 

1 

IS 

4 

? 

T 

? 

? 

1 

276 

5.40 

VI... 

in 

*>1 

34 

?<l 

4ft 

48 

•>9 

14 

9 

G 

? 

1 

262 

5  52 

V  

in 

•is 

48 

6° 

4ft 

?1 

4 

<> 

? 

9 

1 

300 

2  85 

Total  

s? 

84 

110 

14? 

1fV> 

104 

119 

f)r) 

71 

(V) 

14 

in 

«) 

4 

3 

1 

1,066 

TABLE  134. — Percentage  for  each  score,  based  on  number  of  problems  solved  correctly  by 
San  Francisco  children — Stone  tests. 

(Comparisons  inside  San  Francisco.) 


Grades. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

To 
tal. 

Me 
dian. 

VIII... 
VII... 

0.4 

3.6 
3.8 
20.3 

1.3 
3.3 
9.2 
16.0 

3.1 

7.6 
13.0 
16.0 

8.3 
8.0 
14.9 
20.7 

10.1 
17.0 
17.6 
15.3 

13.2 

23.6 
18.3 
7.0 

17.1 
17.0 
11.1 
1.3 

10.1 
8.3 
5.4 
1.7 

18.4 
6.5 
3.4 

.7 

7.9 
1.5 
2.3 
.7 

4.8 
1  7 
.8 
.3 

2.2 
1.1 

1.3 

.7 

0.4 

.7 
4 

0.8 

0.4 



99.8 
100.0 
100.2 
100.0 

6.8 
6.4 
5.6 
2.85 

VI  
V  

Accurate  comparison  with  other  cities  on  reasoning  is  very  difficult, 
because  large  numbers  of  pupils  put  down  only  the  answers  to  the 
problems.  This  prevented  any  possibility  of  giving  some  credit  on 
problems  reasoned  correctly  but  not  figured  accurately,  which  credit 
may  have  been  allowed  hi  some  other  cities.  With  this  caution  in 
mind  on  the  basis  of  the  scores  actually  allowed  hi  San  Francisco,  the 
results  appear  thus: 

1.  If  Grades  V  to  VIII  are  combined  for  San  Francisco,  the  city 
comes  next  to  the  bottom  two  in  Stone's  list  of  results  for  sixth  grade 
in  26  cities. 

2.  If  Grade  V  is  dropped  in  San  Francisco,  the  remaining  three 
grades  combined  only  equal  the  eighth  from  the  bottom  hi  Stone's 
list. 

3.  If  sixth  grades  only  are  considered,  San  Francisco  is  next  to 
the  bottom  of  Stone's  list.     It  is  also  much  below  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
as  reported  in  that  survey. 
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RESULTS  OF  ARITHMETIC  TESTS 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PUPILS  ATTAINING  GIVEN  SCORES 

PROBLEMS  INVOLVING   REASONING! 

MEDIAN  SCORES 
STH          6TM   STH 
2.8          5.5   6.8  7TH  =  5.4- 


STH  GRflDE 


SCORES     O     I     2    3    4    <?   6    7    B    9    10  II    12  0  14-  15  16 


FIGURE  C7. — The  same  problems  in  arithmetic  involving  reasoning  were  given  to  pupils  IT.  grades  five, 
six,  seven,  and  eight.  Nevertheless,  the  median  score  for  the  seventh  grades  tested  (5.4)  was  lower  than 
that  for  the  sixth  grades  (5.5).  A  striking  number  of  pupils  failed  to  solve  a  single  problem  correctly  in 
15  minutes,  as  shown  in  left-hand  vertical  column  over  score  "0." 
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Table  135  gives  a  comparison  of  San  Francisco  with  other  cities  in 
accuracy  on  the  Stone  tests,  for  all  cities  about  which  data  on  Grades 
V  to  VIII  were  available.  The  Roman  numerals  represent  grades, 
and  the  Arabic  numerals  are  the  median  scores  achieved  by  the 
grades. 

TABLE  135. — Comparison  of  San  Francisco  with  other  cities  in  accuracy — Stone  test, 

median  scores. 


City. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

Salt  Lake  City  

10.5 

8.6 

6.4 

3.7 

Butte  

7.7 

6.8 

3.9 

2.2 

San  Francisco  

6.8 

5.4 

4.5 

2.8 

1 

From  this  table  it  seems  probable  that  San  Francisco  children  do 
not  reason  so  well  as  do  those  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Grades  V  and  VI 
are  a  little  better  than  the  corresponding  grades  in  Butte,  but  the 
reverse  is  true  of  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  It  is  to  bo  noticed  that  the 
San  Francisco  children  make  less  progress  in  their  power  to  reason 
in  arithmetic  as  they  advance  in  the  grades,  than  do  the  children  of 
either  Salt  Lake  City  or  Butte.  In  Salt  Lake  City  the  increase  in  the 
achievement  of  Grade  VIII  over  Grade  V  is  184  'per  cent;  in  Butto, 
250  per  cent,  in  San  Francisco,  only  138  per  cent.  In  this  connection 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  San  Francisco  is  only  average  in  Grade  V  to 
start  with. 

CONCLUSION. 

Allowing  for  all  probable  differences  in  scoring,  it  seems  entirely 
likely  that  the  San  Francisco  schools  should  give  much  more  emphasis 
to  problems  in  arithmetic  whoso  solution  demands  accurate  reasoning 
with  numerical  data. 

SUMMARY    OP   CONCLUSIONS. 
SUGGESTED   BY  TESTS  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  PUPILS. 

Penmanship. 

1.  So  far  as  form  alone  is  concerned,  the  writing  of  the  San  Francisco 
children  is  good. 

2.  Whether  this  excellence  is  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  speed  or 
in  company  with  the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  speed  is  not  estab 
lished  by  these  tests. 

3.  The  particular  type  of  progress  from  grade  to  grade  should  be 
studied  critically,  since  it  deviates  considerably  from  the  practice  in 
other  cities. 

4.  Variability  among  schools  should  also  bo  studied  carefully. 
Spelling. 

5.  The  city  as  a  whole  ranks  considerably  above  the  standard 
average  for  a  large  number  of  cities. 
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6.  Girls  seem  to  spell  uniformly  better  than  boys.. 

7.  Further  tests  should  bo  made  in  all  the  schools  to  determine 
the  causes  of  the  wide  variations  in  achievement. 

Reading. 

8.  There  is  need  of  standardizing  the  work  in  reading  for  the  system 
as  a  whole,  so  as  to  secure  a  more  definite  progress  in  ability  from 
grade  to  grade. 

9.  A  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in  progress  among  the  dif 
ferent  schools  should  bo  sought,  to  facilitate  the  transfer  and  promo 
tion  of  pupils. 

10.  Reading  tests  on  a  much  larger  scale  should  be  conducted  in 
order  to  determine  standards  and  to  assist  in  eliminating  extreme 
variations. 

Arithmetic. 

11.  Tho  San  Francisco  children  made  an  unusually  good  showing 
in  speed,  but  did  not  do  so  well  in  accuracy,  and  did  not  show  the 
usual  increases  in  accuracy  with  progress  through  tho  grades. 

12.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  accuracy  in  all  phases  of 
arithmetic  work. 

13.  A  study  should  bo  made  to  determine  the  causes  for  the 
apparent  inferiority  of  tho  seventh  grades  in  several  of  the  tests. 

14.  A  study  should  be  made  to  determine  tho  causes  of  the  extreme 
variations  in  ability  among  tho  several  schools  and  grades. 

15.  A  study  should  be  made  to  determine  tho  possibility  of  excusing 
certain  individual  pupils  from  unnecessary  drill. 

16.  More  emphasis  is  needed  on  certain  fundamental  operations, 
and  on  problems  involving  reasoning. 


Chapter  VIII. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  public  high  school  in  America  has  had  a  remarkable  develop 
ment,  not  only  in  numbers,  size,  and  magnificence  of  material  equip 
ment,  but  in  variety  of  types  which  have  been  evolved  in  the  effort 
to  meet  conditions  as  they  have  existed  in  different  localities  or  as 
they  have  changed  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  A  simple  catalogue 
of  the  more  important  of  these  types  of  secondary  schools  serves  to 
illustrate  the  extent  of  the  development  which  has  taken  place: 


Types  o/  organization: 

Four  years,  based  on  eight  years 

elementary  school. 
Six  years,  based  on  six  years  ele 
mentary  school. 

Junior  high  school,  three  years. 
Senior  high  school,  three  years. 
Township  high  school. 
County  high  school. 
Evening. 
Continuation. 
-Part  time,  cooperative. 
Technical. 
Vocational. 
Cosmopolitan. 


Types  of  curriculum: 
General. 

College  preparatory. 
Classical.  x 

Scientific. 
Literary. 
Professional. 
Commercial. 
Agricultural. 
Manual    training,    mechanic    arts. 

technical. 
Industrial. 
Homemaking,      home     economics. 

household  arts. 
Normal. 


The  development  of  high  schools  in  numbers  and  size  is  suggested 
by  Table  135a  and  figure  G7a.  During  the  decade  from  1890  to 
L900,  while  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States  in 
creased  20.7  per  cent,  Table  135b,  the  number  of  high  schools  re 
porting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  increased  137.7  per  cent,  the 
number  of  high-school  teachers  increased  123.4  per  cent,  and  the 
number  of  high-school  students  increased  155.8  per  cent.  These 
rates  of  increase  were  accelerated  somewhat  during  the  succeeding 
decade,  until  about  1908,  when  a  period  of  even  more  rapid  expansion, 
especially  in  numbers  of  teachers  and  students,  began.  This  rapid 
expansion  is  still  effective,  so  far  as  the  latest  available  figures  show. 
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In  1915,  while  the  total  population  had  increased  to  159.5  per  cent 
of  the  population  in  1890,  the  number  of  high  schools  was  4G2.2  per 
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TABLE  13Ha. — Development  of  public  high  schools  reporting  to  the  United  Statc.it 
Bureau  of  Education,  1SS9-90  to 


Year  reported. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Students. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1889-90  

2,520 
2,771 
3,035 
3,218 
3,904 

4,712 
4,  974 
5,  109 
5,315 
5,495 

0.005 
0,318 
6,292 
0.800 
7,230 

7,570 
8,031 
8,804 
8,900 
9,317 

10,213 
10,234 
11,224 
11,277 
11,515 
11,074 

100.0 
109.7 
120.2 
127.4 
150.9 

180.5 
19H.9 
202.3 
210.4 
217.5 

237.7 
250.1 
249.  1 
209.  2 
2SG.2 

299.9 
317.9 
348.  5 
354.7 
308.8 

404.3 
405.1 
44-1.  3 

440.4 
455.  9 
402.2 

9,120 
8,  270 
9,  5C4 
.  10,141 
12,  120 

14,122 
15,700 
10,809 
17,941 
18,718 

20,372 
21,778 
22,415 
24,349 
20,700 

28,401 
30,844 
32,  774 
35,399 
37,491 

41,007 
:     45,  107 
;     51,853 
,     53,738 
57,909 
62,519 

100.0 
90.7 
104.9 
111.2 
132.9 

154.8 
172.  1 
184.3 

190.  7 
205.2 

223.4 
238.8 
245.8 
207.0 
293.4 

312.1 
338.2 
359.  4 
3S8.1 
411.1 

450.9 
495.3 
568.0 
589.  2 
635.0 
085.  5 

202,  %3 
211,590 
239,  556 
25  1,  023 
289,274 

350,099 
380,493 
409.  433 
449,600 

470,227 

519,251 
541,730 
550,011 
592,213 
635,808 

679,  702 
722,  692 
751,081 
770,456 
841,273 

915,061 
984,  677 
1,105.360 
1,  134,  771 
1,218,804 
1,328,984 

100.0 
101.3 
118.0 
125.  3 
142.5 

172.5 
187.5 
201.7 
221.5 
234.6 

255.8 
266.9 
271.3 
291.8 
313.3 

334.9 
356.1 
370.1 
379.0 
414.5 

450.9 
485.3 
644.  6 
659.1 
600.5 
654.8 

1890-91  

1,^91-92  

1802  93  

1893-94  

H 

1894-9>  

1895-95  

1890-97  

1897-98  

1898-99  

1899-  19TO... 

1900  1931  

i9i  1-2  

1902-3  

1903-4  

190t  5  

1905-0  

1900-7  

1907-8  

1908-9  i  

1909-10... 

1910-11  ;     

1911-12  

1912-13  1  

1913-14  

1914-15  

>  See  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  yejar  ending  Juno  30, 1916,  Vo}.  II,  p.  449. 

i  i 

TABLE  135b. — Increase  in  total  population  of  continental  United  States  from 

1890  to  1915.  , 


Census  year. 

'                                           i 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1890... 

02,947,714 

100.7 

1900  ,  

75,994,575 

120.1 

1910  :  •„  

91.972,206 

140.5 

1915*  ]  

100,399,318 

159.0 

2  Estimated. 
NEED   OF   ADJUSTMENT  TO    NEW    CONDITIONS. 

These  figures  tell  only  part  of  the  story  of  the  development  of  sec 
ondary  education.  The  expansion  of  high-school  facilities  and  the 
introduction  of  varied  courses  of  study  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
changes  in  the  social,  economic;  and  occupational  life  of  the  people. 
In  its  beginnings  the  high  school  was  almost  exclusively  a  college 
preparatory  school  for  the  narrowly  limited  number  of  persons  who 
were  expected  to  enter  the  higher  professional  callings.  The  or 
ganization  and  the  curriculum  were  developed  to  meet  the  specific 
purpose  of  preparation  for  college  and  professional  school,  and  the 
high  school  passed  through  a  long  period  during  which  its  entire 
machinery  of  aims  and  methods  was  practically  prescribed  by  the 
assumed  necessity  of  conformity  with  college-entrance  requirements. 
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Within  a  few  short  decades,  however,  a  new  and  more  democratic 
ideal  has  emerged,  and  now  the  attainment  of  a  high-school  educa 
tion  by  every  boy  and  girl  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  reasonable  object 
of  endeavor,  and  educational  writers  frequently  refer  to  the  high 
school  as  the  "  people's  college  "  as  an  assured  fact. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  if  high-school  advantages  are  to  be 
participated  in  by  all  boys  and  girls  there  must  be  a  complete  break 
with  the  tradition  that  the  satisfaction  of  college-entrance  require 
ments  will  adequately  meet  the  situation,  or  that  any  one  course  of 
instruction  for  all  students  will  suffice.  It  must  be  recognized  clearly 
that  for  many  years  to  come  only  a  small  fraction  of  high-school 
students  will  enter  college.  For  these  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  college  must  continue  to  be  provided,  and  the  requisite  expendi 
ture  of  time  and  energy  and  means  for  this  purpose  must  not  in  the 
least  be  abated. 

For  the  remaining  overwhelming  majority  of  boys  and  girls  it 
must  be  accepted  that  the  completion  of  the  high-school  course  repre 
sents  the  final  limit  of  attendance  upon  day  school,  under  existing 
conditions.  The  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  change 
these  conditions,  so  that  every  individual  may  reasonably  expect  to 
receive  a  college  education,  is  not  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  conditions  as  they  are  determine  immediate  procedure. 

The  high  school,  then,  should  address  itself  to  the  task  of  discov 
ering  the  ways  in  which  it  may  render  the  maximum  possible  assist 
ance  to  all  boys  and  girls  in  their  efforts  to- prepare  for  useful  and 
satisfying  careers  in  many  different  directions.  The  .problems  of 
providing  the  best  possible  education  for  the  boy  who  is  to  enter  a 
pteel  plant,  or  a  wholesale  commission  house,  or  the  steam  or  electric 
railroad  service,  or  the  grocery  business ;  or  for  a  girl  who  is  to  enter 
the  department  store  or  factory,  or  manage  an  office,  or  become  a 
home  maker  have  no  less  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  school  than 
problems  of  providing  the  best  possible  education  for  the  young 
people  who  will  enter  college.  The  former  problems  are  far  more 
complicated,  because  of  the  great  variety  of  uses  that  will  be  made  of 
the  training  given;  their  solution  presents  a  much  more  formidable 
task,  because  of  the  larger  number  of  individuals  involved. 

Students  of  education  are  far  from  being  in  agreement  as  to  the 
significance  of  recent  tendencies,  or  as  to  the  validity  of  conclusions 
derived  from  the  numerous  experiments  now  under  way.  Appar 
ently  there  is  as  yet  no  accepted  "  best "  type  of  high  school.  Second 
ary  education  is  passing  through  a  stage  of  rapid  evolution,  and 
many  of  the  factors  which  will  determine  the  form  and  status  of  the 
ultimate  institution  are  still  but  imperfectly  defined  and  understood. 

Upon  every  city  having  the  population  and  the  wealth  possessed 
by  San  Francisco  falls  the  responsibility  of  leadership  in  the  scien- 
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tific  and  aggressive  study  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  high-school 
period.  That  San  Francisco  has  not  discharged  her  full  duty  in 
this  respect  appears  from  the  discussion  in  the  following  pages. 

IMPORTANT   FEATURES   OF   THE    SUCCESSFUL    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

As  a  statement  of  the  goal  toward  which  all  efforts  for  the  im 
provement  of  the  high  schools  should  consistently  strive,  a  brief 
outline  of  the  important  features  of  the  successful  high  school  is 
offered.  Every  first-class  high  school  in  San  Francisco,  or  elsewhere, 
should  meet  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  A   well-built,   scientifically   arranged,   thoroughly   equipped, 
thoroughly  modernized  structure,  sufficient  in  size  and  appointments, 
not  only  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  who  are  at  present  attending 
the  school,  but  all  in  the  immediate  district  who  ought  to  be  attend 
ing. 

(2)  The  building  should  contain,  in  addition  to  the  usual  class 
rooms,  offices,  and  the  like,  provision  for  manual  training,  household 
arts,  equipment  and  supplies  for  stenography,  typewriting,  book 
keeping,  and  other  commercial  work;  laboratories  well  located,  well 
lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  equipped  with  modern  apparatus;  a 
gymnasium  sufficient  in  size  to  accommodate  both  evening  and  day 
school  pupils  and  thoroughly  supplied  with  up-to-date  apparatus 
for  all  kinds  of  correctional  work;  a  lunch  room  sufficient  in  size 
and  equipment  to  accommodate  in  two  or  three  sections  as  many 
pupils  as  the  completed  structure  is  intended  to  care  for ;  an  assembly 
hall  equipped  with  stage  and  scenery  sufficient  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  school  itself  or  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located  to 
give  dramatic,  musical,  and  other  public  programs  for  the  sake  of 
social  life  and  community  expression. 

(3)  Courses  of  study  of  such  variety  and  strength  as  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  young  people  who  are  to  be  intelligent,  indepen 
dent  citizens  in  a  great  democratic  State. 

(4)  Such  a  number  of  teachers  of  the  standards  of  preparation 
similar  to  those  required  by  the  California  State  law  that  the  total 
enrollment  of  the  school  when  divided  by  the  number  of  teachers 
will  be  under  30.     The  principal  of  the  school  should  be  expected  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  selection,  promotion,  and  discharge  of  his 
teachers,  and  in  the  direction  of  their  professional  growth  in  service, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
who  should  make  all  recommendations  to  the  board  for  the  appoint 
ment,  promotion,  and  discharge  of  teachers,  as  recommended   in 
Chapter  III  of  this  report. 

(5)  The  principal  should  be  provided  with  office  equipment  and 
office  help  sufficient  in  quantity  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  his  time 
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to   be  spent   in   clerical  details  but   rather  in   strictly    professional 

service. 

(6)  The  principal  may  act  as  a  dean  of  men  with  all  the  functions 
attributed  to  such  an  official,  otherwise  a  capable  assistant  should 
be  employed  for  this  work.     There  should  be  a  dean  of  women,  a 
director  of  gymnasium  work,  a  director  of  athletics,  and  a  director 
of  music,  including  band  and  orchestra. 

(7)  Most  important  of  all  is  that  superintendent  and  principal 
should  be  capable  of  adequate  inspiring  leadership,  and  should  have 
the  necessary  freedom  and  support,  professional  and  financial. 

COMPARISON     WITH    OTHER    CITIES. 

Figures  presented  in  Chapter  II1  show  that,  in  comparison  with 
other  cities,  San  Francisco  has  not  shared  proportionately  in  the 
movement  for  the  expansion  of  public  high-school  facilities  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Only  one  of  the  10  cities 
in  the  list,  Table  15,  ranks  lower  than  San  Francisco  in  number  of 
high-school  pupils  per  1,000  of  population.  Even  with  a  relatively 
small  number  of  elementary-school  pupils  per  1,000  of  population, 
the  number  of  high-school  pupils  per  1,000  elementary-school  pupils 
is  low — only  two  of  the  10  cities  rank  lower,  Table  16. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  what  are  the 
underlying  causes  of  this  comparative  neglect  of  public  high-school 
education  in  San  Francisco.  While  the  survey  commission  was  un 
able  to  inquire  fully  into  the  activities  of  secondary  schools  other 
than  public,  sufficient  information  was  secured  to  suggest  that,  com 
pared  with  other  cities,  San  Francisco  probably  has  more  than  her 
proportionate  share  of  students  enrolled  in  such  schools.  To  a  cer 
tain  extent  a  situation  of  this  character  undoubtedly  reflects  a  feel 
ing  on  the  part  of  many  parents  that  the  opportunities  and  facilities 
of  the  public, high  schools  are  either  less  adequate,  less  accessible,  or 
inferior  to  those  afforded  by  private  agencies.  In  any  event,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  further  study  of  this  situation  be  made,  in  its 
relation  to  the  relatively  inadequate  development  of  public  high 
schools  in  San  Francisco. 

Problems  relating  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
high  schools  in  San  Francisco  are  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter 
III  of  this  report.  We  proceed  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  schools 
themselves. 

LOCATION    OF    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

As  indicated  in  the  discussion  in  connection  with  Figure  17,  page 
30,  an  examination  of  the  map  and  a  study  of  the  congested  centers 

1  See  page  23. 
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of  population  in  the  city  show  that  the  high  schools  are  not  located 
so  as  to  accommodate  to  the  best  advantage  the  high-school  popula 
tion  of  the  city.  The  five  high  schools  are  located  within  an  area 
inclosed  by  a  circle  of  approximately  2  miles  diameter,  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  city,  although  the  land  area  of  the  city  embraces  43 
square  miles. 

Apparently  one  of  the  objects  in  view  in  placing  the  high  schools 
thus  centrally  and  near  together  was  to  give  the  student  a  choice 
among  the  advantages  offered.  Those  children  who  reside  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  center  of  this  area  are  able  to  exercise 
this  privilege.  Theoretically  the  same  choice  is  open  to  all  children, 
but  the  distances  to  be  traversed  and  the  difficulties  involved  in 
getting  about  in  certain  directions  because  of  topographic  features 
operate  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  such  choice. 

Not  only  are  many  thousands  of  children  thus  practically  denied 
a  choice  of  high-school  work,  but  there  are  large  portions  of  San 
Francisco's  population  that  have  no  high-school  accommodations  at 
all  within  convenient  reach.  The  congested  centers  of  Richmond  and 
North  Beach,  for  example,  are  far  away  from  and  have  no  means  of 
easy  and  convenient  access  to  any  public  high  school.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  larger,  though  less  thickly  settled,  section  of  the 
city  lying  south  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  one  of  the 
Twin  Peaks. 

In  the  Polytechnic  High  School  San  Francisco  is  attempting  to 
develop  certain  special  types  of  courses  of  study,  and  yet  the  success 
or  this  experiment  has  been  jeopardized  by  the  very  site  selected. 
With  Golden  Gate  Park  on  one  side,  and  the  expanse  of  unoccupied 
territory  surrounding  Twin  Peaks  on  the  other,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  locate  the  school  within  walking  distance  of  a  smaller 
number  of  homes.1 

EVENING  SCHOOL  IN  EACH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

To  enable  the  city  to  comply  fully  with  the  evident  intent  of  the 
California  law  on  the  subject  of  evening  schools,  it  is  recommended 
that  evening  schools  be  opened  in  all  of  the  high-school  buildings 
in  the  city  and  equipment  and  provision  in  faculty,  library,  and 
laboratory  be  made  to  care  for  in  a  satisfactory  way  all  who  may 
elect  to  come  and  choose  their  work  from  the  curriculum  provided. 
Curricula  in  such  evening  schools  should  provide  courses  in  English 
and  citizenship  for  foreigners,  cooking,  sewing,  mechanical  drawing, 
stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
printing,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the  industries  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  seem  to  demand.  For  further  discussion  of  evening 
schools  see  Chapter  XV. 

1  See  also  the  discussion  of  distribution  of  school  facilities,  ch.  2,  p.  20. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  location  of  the  present  buildings  can  not  -well  be  changed. 
The  High  School  of  Commerce  needs  to  have  its  present  building 
remodeled  and  modernized,  and  an  addition  built  on  the  adjoining 
lot,  on  a  part  of  which  there  are  now  two  temporary  wooden  build 
ings  in  use.  The  remodeling  and  modernizing  of  this  building 
should  provide  for  up-to-date  lighting  and  heating,  better  ventila 
tion,  and  a  complete  reorganization  and  modernization  of  the  plumb 
ing.  In  all  the  high-school  buildings  in  which  such  conditions  are 
not  found,  like  changes  should  be  made  at  once. 

The  new  building  for  the  High  School  of  Commerce  should  have 
an  auditorium  large  enough  to  accommodate  1,500  people,  a  stage 
and  stage  equipment  for  public  programs  and  for  use  in  both  tho 
day  and  evening  school.  It  should  have  an  indoor  gymnasium  and 
a  lunch  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  this  number  of  students, 
as  well  as  shops  and  home  economics  laboratories. 

Equally  bad  physical  conditions  were  found  in  the  building  of 
the  Mission  High  School.  Changes  in  the  present  building  and  a 
new  structure  on  the  adjoining  lot  are  urgently  needed  here  also. 

In  addition  to  well-equipped  laboratories,  gymnasium,  audito 
rium,  and  lunch  room  in  each  high-school  building,  there  should  be 
also  a  well-equipped  library,  in  charge  of  which  should  be  a  well- 
trained  librarian.  Not  one  of  the  high  schools  at  present  has  either 
a  well-equipped  library  or  a  librarian.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  that 
both  the  library  and  the  librarian  be  provided  for  in  all  of  these 
schools  as  it  is  that  laboratories,  gymnasiums,  lunch  rooms,  audi 
toriums,  and  well-equipped  teachers  shall  be  provided.  The  physi 
cal  necessities  and  the  physical  equipment  with  which  a  teacher  is 
confronted  play  a  very  great  part  in  the  success  of  the  product 
which  the  school  turns  out. 

In  all  the  high-school  buildings  where  the  toilet  rooms  are  located 
entirely  or  partially  in  the  basement  such  changes  should  be  made 
as  to  place  these  accommodations  on  each  floor  of  the  building. 
The  reason  for  refusing  to  approve  toilet  rooms  placed  in  the  base 
ment  is  apparent.  Such  rooms  should  be  placed  where  there  is 
light,  proper  ventilation,  proper  sanitation,  and  proper  supervision. 
When  placed  in  the  basement  they  are  a  constant  menace  to  public 
health,  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  to  the  morals  of  the 
children. 

The  buildings  not  provided  with  individual  lockers  for  pupils 
should  have  such  provision  made  at  once  and  these  lockers  placed  in 
the  corridors  above  the  basement  floor,  where  they  may  be  super 
vised  and  where  property  belonging  to  students  may  be  securely 
protected.  The  pilfering  which  goes  on  under  other  conditions  is 
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a  menace  to  good  citizenship  and  ought  to  have  no  place  for  de 
velopment  in  a  public-school  building. 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  V,  the  placing  of  lockers  in  the  corridors 
is  not  an  ideal  arrangement,  as  they  should  be  provided  for  in  special 
locker  rooms  which  are  planned  for  when  the  building  is  laid  out. 

NEW   HIGH   SCHOOLS   NEEDED. 

Since  the  pupils  of  secondary  school  age  in  North  Beach  and  Kich- 
mond  have  such  long  distances  to  go  to  reach  a  high  school,  and 
since  the  other  high  schools  are  so  located  that  they  can  scarcely 
take  care  of  the  pupils  of  secondary  age  within  their  own  immediate 
environs,  high-school  buildings  should  be  constructed  in  these  two 
suburbs.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  buildings  provide  at  first 
for  more  than  junior  high  schools,  but  it  is  clear  that  with  the  de 
velopment  of  population  in  these  suburban  sections  there  will  soon 
be  need  for  senior  high-school  accommodations. 

OFFICE  ASSISTANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

All  the  high  schools  of  the  city  should  be  provided  with  such  office 
equipment  that  the  records  of  the  school  may  be  adequately  pre 
served  and  available  for  constant  and  immediate  use,  and  that  all 
needed  clerical  work  may  be  done  conveniently.  There  should  be  a 
record  clerk  and  a  stenographer  in  each  high  school  having  500 
students  or  more;  and  certainly  a  stenographer  in  each  high  school 
numbering  fewer  than  500  students.  Under  existing  conditions, 
without  clerical  assistance  of  this  kind,  the  principal  is  obliged  to 
spend  much  time  in  keeping  records,  writing  letters,  filing  papers, 
and  answering  and  operating  the  telephone,  instead  of  doing  the 
professional  work  properly  belonging  to  his  office. 

With  such  trained  help  as  has  been  indicated  for  all  of  the  build 
ings,  and  which  is  for  the  most  part  lacking  in  the  present  buildings, 
it  will  be  possible  to  keep  a  card  catalogue  of  all  pupils  and  to  know 
definitely  for  10  years  following  their  graduation  where  they  go. 
what  they  do,  and  how  the  school's  impression  upon  them  contributes 
to  their  success  in  life.  No  school  may  properly  answer  the  question 
"  Are  we  contributing  the  right  kind  of  material  to  the  community?" 
unless  it  takes  the  pains  to  find  out  what  its  students  actually  do 
after  the  school  has  ceased  to  direct  them. 

TEACHERS. 

Since  California's  law  requires  very  high  standards  for  high- 
school  teachers,  it  may  bo  inferred  that  the  scholastic  preparation  of 
high-school  teachers  in  San  Francisco  is  good.  Their  experience  is 
extended,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  been  teaching  for 
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80  years  and  more.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  teachers  in  all 
high  schools,  however,  measured  by  the  number  of  periods  per  day 
they  are  busy,  is  too  great  unless  this  represents  all  the  contribution 
which  the  teacher  makes  to  the  school. 

The  number  of  periods  of  actual  classroom  instruction  a  day  should 
usually  not  exceed  five  per  teacher,  and  no  teacher  should  be  required 
to  teach  more  than  six  periods  a  day.  The  North  Central  Associa 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  representing  institutions  in 
14  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  refuses  to  accredit  any  high 
school  having  more  than  six  recitation  periods  a  day  for  any  teacher. 

There  are  classes  in  all  the  high  schools  in  San  Francisco  contain 
ing  too  many  students  for  effective  work.  The  North  Central  As 
sociation  recommends  25  students  per  class  as  the  maximum,  and 
maintains  that  no  recitation  class  should  enroll  more  than  30  students. 

In  San  Francisco,  as  shown  in  Table  45,  Chapter  II,  nearly  one- 
half  (48.2  per  cent)  of  all  the  high-school  classes  reported  enroll 
ment  of  31  pupils  or  more,  and  nearly  one-fourth  (23.9  per  cent)  re 
ported  enrollment  of  more  than  40  pupils  each. 

The  size  of  classes  should  be  reduced  gradually  until  the  usual 
maximum  average  attendance  does  not  exceed  25  pupils  per  class. 
Only  in  exceptional  cases  should  recitation  classes  be  permitted  to 
exceed  30.  This  policy  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  school  work  and  to  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
student  failures. 

PROFESSIONAL  ATTITUDE. 

There  are  indications  in  all  the  high  schools  that  proper  condi 
tions  for  the  stimulation  of  professional  spirit  and  professional 
attitude  toward  work  have  not  been  provided.  Teachers  report  very 
little  extended  reading  of  pedagogical  literature  or  attendance  at 
educational  conventions  and  membership  in  State  or  national 
teachers'  associations.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  group? 
of  teachers  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  (such  as  English 
teachers,  science  teachers,  and  so  on)  arc  reading  the  literature  of 
their  subject  and  are  attempting  to  improve  their  work  from  month 
to  month  and  from  year  to  year. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  that  unity  and  interest  among  the 
high-school  teachers  necessary  for  a  proper  esprit  de  corps  and 
the  highest  success.  No  indications  were  found  that  any  effective 
plan  has  been  devised  and  put  into  operation  to  improve  the  teachers 
in  service  during  their  probationary  period.  This  is  a  most  serious 
omission.  For  the  most  part,  those  who  have  been  long  in  the 
service  appear  to  be  content  and  static.  The  assurance  of  holding 
their  positions  against  all  odds  has  probably  had  very  much  to  do 
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with  killing  the  highest  and  best  kind  of  professional  spirit,  as  it 
is  apt  to  do  for  all  except  those  who  work  altruistically  for  the  good 
of  their  pupils  and  for  the  love  of  their  work. 

If  teachers  were  encouraged  to  join  the  high-school  teachers' 
association  of  the  State  or  county,  the  stimulation,  encouragement, 
and  sympathetic  cooperation  which  would  be  thus  engendered  in 
the  high-school  faculty  would  be  very  great.  It  would  be  greater 
still  if  teachers  were  sent  to  State  and  national  educational  conven 
tions  and  required  to  make  full  reports  to  their  colleagues  in  meet 
ings  held  for  this  purpose.  "When  the  springs  of  professionalism 
among  the  teachers  have  dried  up,  the  pupils  who  are  to  be  taught 
are  very  likely  to  be  athirst." 

The  principals,  endowed  with  proper  authority,  might  make  of 
their  own  faculty  meetings,  which  ought  to  be  held  at  least  once 
a  month  during  the  school  year,  such  a  seminar  of  interest  as  would 
certainly,  even  if  slowly,  create  a  desire  among  members  of  the 
faculty  to  investigate  in  their  own  fields  the  problems  confronting 
them,  but  which  have  found  more  or  less  complete  solution  in  other 
large  school  systems. 

One  of  the  best'  means  of  arousing  the  lethargy,  deadness,  and  smug 
satisfaction  among  a  well-prepared  and  highly  contented  faculty  is 
to  induce  some  of  the  more  nimble-minded  of  the  group  to  begin  some 
kind  of  experiment  to  solve  a  particularly  perplexing  problem  in  the 
school.  When  this  problem  has  been  correctly  solved  and  the  prin 
cipal  and  the  teachers  are  fairly  content  with  the  solution,  the  teacher 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  this  experiment  should  make  a  com 
plete  written  presentation  of  the  study  to  the  entire  faculty  and 
have  one  of  the  newspapers  make  a  write-up  of  it  to  show  what  may 
be  done.  This  may  in  turn  arouse  some  one  else  in  the  faculty  to  ask 
for  the  privilege  of  making  some  experiment  in  another  department 
and  thus  a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  can  not  fail  to  fost'er  professional 
growth  will  soon  pervade  the  entire  school  system. 

MORE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PRINCIPALS. 

The  authority  of  the  principal  should  be  final  on  many  things 
which  concern  the  faculty,  the  curricula  in  the  school,  the  profes 
sional  spirit  of  the  teachers,  and  the  school's  community  relation 
ships.  The  schools  of  San  Francisco  seem  to  be  defective  in  this 
respect.  The  thing  which  is  most  needed  among  the  teachers  is  big. 
forceful,  unshackled  leadership  with  freedom  and  vision.  That  is, 
assuming  that  capable  leaders  have  been  selected  as  principals,  with 
broad  but  clearly  defined  limits  of  discretion,  responsibility,  and  au 
thority,  the  board  of  education  should  keep  its  hands  off  and  leave 
the  principals  free  within  these  limits  to  work  out  the  problems  of 
the  schools. 
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Many  of  the  things  referred  to  as  lacking  and  desirable  might 
easily  be  secured  under  leadership  of  this  kind.  But'  principals  can 
exercise  neither  freedom  nor  vision  when  they  arc  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  one  member  of  the  board  of  education  has  final  authority 
in  one  matter,  a  particular  committee  of  the  board  in  another  matter, 
an  assistant'  or  deputy  superintendent  in  another,  and  the  superin 
tendent  in  still  another.  Such  division  of  authority  in  details  tends 
to  prevent  any  earnest  preparation  for  leadership  and  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  principals. 

Under  existing  conditions,  it  can  not  be  maintained  that  the  prin 
cipal  of  a  high  school  in  San  Francisco  has  a  fair  opportunity  to 
work  out  the  progressive  ideals  -which  his  position  as  a  specialist  in 
secondary  education  should  qualify  him  to  formulate,  nor  a  fair 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  degree  of  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
school  system  or  the  quality  of  leadership  in  his  own  particular  field 
of  which  he  is  presumably  capable.  In  these  respects  the  city  is 
practically  in  the  position  of  expending  a  sum  of  money  for  a  special 
kind  of  expert  service  and  then  declining  to  receive  it. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  one  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  the  mak 
ing  of  a  successful  high  school.  The  extent  and  character  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  secondary  education  in  America 
during  the  past  few  decades  is  clearly  seen  by  comparing  the  tradi 
tional  curriculum,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  made  up  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics,  with  the  offering  of  one  of  the  modern 
cosmopolitan  high  schools  to  be  found  in  our  larger  cities. 

As  already  noted,  the  aim  of  the  high  school  in  the  early  days  in 
this  country  was  the  comparatively  simple  one  of  preparing  for  en 
trance  upon  the  work  of  the  classical  course  in  college.  To-day  the 
objective  sought  by  the  framers  of  high-school  courses  of  study  are 
varied  and  complex.  To  the  early  simple  curriculum  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time  modern  languages,  natural  science,  political 
and  social  science,  fine  arts,  manual  arts,  and  other  subjects,  until  the 
range  of  studies  has  long  since  passed  far  beyond  tho  capacities  or 
needs  of  any  individual  pupil. 

Since  no  pupil  could  take  all  the  subjects  offered,  some  plan  had 
to  be  devised  to  arrange  them  in  groups  adapted  to  the  capacities  and 
needs  of  individuals,  and  designed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  they 
may  have  had  in  entering  school.  Thus  the  high  school  has  passed 
through  several  stages  with  reference  to  this  feature  of  the  course 
of  study:  (1)  One  fixed  curriculum,  four  years  in  length  in  its  final 
form,  attempted  by  all  students  alike;  (2)  two  or  more  fixed  cur 
ricula,  four  years  in  length,  leading  to  more  or  less  well-defined 
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goals,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen  by  the  student  at  the  outset;  (3) 
two  or  more  curricula,  four  years  in  length,  one  or  more  of  which 
may  be  fixed,  but  in  one  or  more  of  which  is  introduced  the  principle 
of  choice  among  certain  groups  of  specified  subjects;  in  each  year 
of  the  course  certain  subjects  are  required  of  the  student,  while  the 
remainder  of  his  program  is  filled  out  by  choosing  from  among  a 
number  of  subjects  provided  in  each  case;  (4)  two  or  more  curricula, 
four  years  in  length,  in  at  least  one  of  which  the  student  is  left  en 
tirely  free  to  select  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  an  adviser,  and  limited  only  by  the  requirements  of  carrying  a 
certain  minimum  number  of  subjects  and  of  completing  a  certain 
number  of  credits  for  a  diploma;  (5)  special  curricula  of  less  than 
four  years  in  length,  designed  to  meet  certain  needs  which  experi 
ence  with  students  has  shown  to  exist. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  evolution  of  a  great  variety  of  courses 
of  study  has  been  accompanied  or,  it  may  be,  facilitated,  by  the  de 
velopment  of  a  number  of  types  of  high  schools,  such  as  the  manuaJ 
training  high  school,  the  commercial  high  school,  and  others.  In 
deed,  some  educators  have  maintained  that  special  type  schools  have 
been  essential  to  the  successful  working  out  of  the  experiments  which 
have  resulted  in  the  present  variety  of  curricula.  It  is  held  that  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  new  typo  of  curricu 
lum  are  most  easily  and  surely  provided  in  a  separate  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  weight  of  opinion  favor 
ing  the  combination  of  a  number  of  types  of  curriculum  in  one 
school,  in  order  to  extend  the  range  of  choice  open  to  the  student, 
after  these  curricula  have  thoroughly  demonstrated  their  educational 
value.  This  is  the  view  held  by  the  survey  commission,  as  outlined  in 
Chapter  III. 

TENDENCIES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

There  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  trend  of  development,  even 
though  very  conservative,  in  the  right  direction  in  San  Francisco's 
dealings  with  her  high  schools.  With  the  increase  in  high-school 
population,  the  city  has  added  to  the  number  of  high  schools  until 
there  are  now  five.  In  at  least  three  cases,  following  the  practice 
then  prevailing  in  many  American  cities  and  still  more  or  less  influ 
ential,  these  schools  were  planned  as  type  schools,  namely,  the 
Girls',  the  Commercial,  and  the  Polytechnic. 

The  special  typical  character  of  these  schools  has  not  always  been 
consistently  maintained.  In  the  Girls'  High  School,  for  example, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  aim  has  been  to  develop  a  school  giving 
special  attention  to  the  educational  needs  of  girls  and  young  women, 
as  differentiated  from  those  of  boys  and  young  men,  but  rather 
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merely  to  organize  a  good  high  school  to  which  only  girls  are  ad 
mitted  as  students.  In  the  country  as  a  whole  there  has  been  very 
little  popular  demand  for  a  policy  of  separating  the  sexes  in  either 
elementary  or  secondary  schools.  If  there  exists  any  justification  for 
a  separate  public  high  school  for  girls,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
desirability  of  providing  an  institution  in  which  the  problems  of 
preparing  girls  for  homemaking,  motherhood,  and  other  functions 
peculiar  to  womanhood  may  receive  such  special  attention  as  is  not 
possible  or  practicable  in  the  usual  coeducational  school.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  survey  commission  this  justification  does  not  exist. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  preparation  for  all  those  functions  of 
life  in  which  men  and  women  participate  in  common  (such  as  wage- 
earning,  leisure,  social  intercourse)  may  be  given  to  boys  and  girls 
in  the  same  high  school  just  as  effectively  as  in  separate  schools.  In 
all  cases  of  special  subjects  which  are  sought  by  one  sex  only  (such 
as  blacksmithing  or  millinery),  or  in  which  it  is  desirable  for  any 
reason  that  the  sexes  recite  in  separate  classes,  separate  recitation 
classes  can  be  easily  provided. 

REVISION   OF   COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  desirability  of  modifying  the  policy  of  maintaining  type  high 
schools  was  clearly  recognized  by  the  board  of  education,  though 
without  special  reference  to  the  girls'  high  school  in  a  report  adopted 
July  2,  1913.1  In  this  report  the  announcement  was  made  (p.  11) 
that  the  distinctive  features  of  the  existent  type  high  schools  are  to 
be  abandoned  to  some  extent  by  gradually  introducing  into  all 
schools,  except  where  equipment  prohibits,  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  foundational  subjects  of  the  first  two  years,  but  continuing  a 
certain  amount  of  specialization  in  each  school  as  heretofore  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years.  This  statement  was  supplemented  by  the 
announcement  of  an  "  interlocking  system  "  among  the  high  schools, 
in  accordance  with  which  it  was  to  be  made  possible  for  a  student 
to  register  simultaneously  in  two  schools  and  thus  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  the  opportunity  for  a  wider  choice  of  subjects. 

These  two  provisions  constitute  a  commendable  step  forward  and 
are  evidence  of  a  wise  determination  to  extend  the  benefits  and 
facilities  of  the  high  schools.  For  financial  and  other  reasons  the 
board  has  necessarily  been  very  conservative  in  putting  the  new 
policy  into  execution,  and  many  practical  difficulties  have  obstructed 
the  operation  of  the  interlocking  system,  so  that,  in  fact,  not  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  as  conditions  really  demand.  The  inter 
locking  system,  so  far  as  its  actual  operation  was  observed,  can  be 

1  Course  of  Study  for  the  San  Francisco  Digh  Schools.  1913.  Part  I. 
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regarded  only  as  a  temporary  and  inefficient  device  designed  to  re 
lieve  conditions  which  should  be  modified  fundamentally. 

The  result  of  the  study  made  by  the  survey  commission  has  been 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  further  progress  must  be  made  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  high  schools  along  the  lines  already  laid  down 
by  the  board  of  education  and  otherwise  to  the  end  that  each  school 
shall  offer  the  widest  possible  choice  of  studies.  As  indicated  else 
where  in  this  report,  in  the  discussion  of  the  cosmopolitan  high 
school,  this  policy  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  allowing  to 
each  schcol  a  certain  degree  of  specialization  or  emphasis  on  certain 
lines  of  work,  especially  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course. 

The  desirability  of  organizing  one  or  more  junior  high  schools 
is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  as  well  as  in  Chapter  III. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  CURRICULA. 

Since  the  young  people  of  high-school  age  are  to  live  in  a  democ 
racy,  it  is  vital  that  the  association  during  their  secondary  school 
period  should  be  as  similar  as  possible  to  the  life  associations  which 
are  to  follow  the  school  career.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that,  in  the 
construction  of  the  school  curricula,  we  recommend  that  they  shall 
be  substantially  uniform  in  all  high  schools  for  the  first  two  years 
of  work,  and  that  no  privilege  in  a  curriculum  in  one  school  shall 
be  denied  a  student  in  another  school.  At  the  close  of  the  first  two 
years  of  such  curricula  there  may  be  given  opportunity,  under  fac 
ulty  direction,  to  pursue  with  some  degree  of  specialization  the  lines 
of  work  indicated  by  the  particular  talent  manifested  during  the 
first  two  years. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  curricula  in  one  city  shall 
be'  identical  with  the  curricula  in  another  city,  but  that  they  shall 
possess  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  same  city  seems  to  be  as  es 
sential  for  the.  high  schools  as  for  the  elementary  schools. 

These  statements  mean  that  what  has  been  described  in  San  Fran 
cisco  as  "  an  all-inclusive  course  of  study  "  should  be  offered  in  each 
of  the  high  schools  of  San  Francisco.  It  means  further,  that  the 
high-school  district,  created  under  the  recommendation  of  this  re 
port,  may,  in  response  to  the  industrial  or  social  or  commercial  needs 
of  that  district,  emphasize  one  phase  of  the  curriculum  and  mini 
mize  another  phase  of  the  curriculum,  and  that  in  so  doing,  the 
curriculum  may  respond  to  the  greatest  and  highest  need  of  that 
particular  district  and  community.  Unless  the  curricula  are  fairly 
uniform  and  unless  they  are  all-inclusive,  there  is  great  danger  of 
developing  unpleasant  class  distinctions  and  stratification  of  groups 
and  a  real  social  cleavage  in  the  total  high-school  body  of  the  city. 
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All  such  results  are  regarded  as  disastrous  and  antagonistic  to  the 
highest  welfare  of  a  democratic  society. 

As  indicated  in  another  paragraph,  art,  in  its  completest  sense, 
music,  dramatics,  physical  education  in  its  completest  sense,  the  rec 
ognition  and  direction  of  athletics  and  social  life,  should  be  made  as 
much  a  part  of  the  real  curriculum  of  the  high  school  as  English  or 
science  or  history. 

The  high-school  life  is  peculiarly  the  period  of  self-expression, 
and  all  the  activities  mentioned  and  others,  which  give  opportunity 
under  professional  direction  for  self-expression,  make  their  contribu 
tion  to  the  highest  and  best  development  of  the  citizen  of  the  com 
munity.  Means  of  self-expression  developed  out  of  dramatics,  art. 
music,  physical  education,  and  other  lines  of  expression  are  fre 
quently  the  avenues  along  which  the  most  remarkable  latent  talent 
among  pupils  may  be  developed.  It  is  out  of  these  beginnings  dur 
ing  the  reticent  and  often  bashful  period  of  adolescence  that  great 
talent  later  recognized  by  the  State  and  the  Nation  comes.  When 
we  read  the  early  biography  of  the  statesman,  the  actor,  the  artist, 
the  musician,  and  the  general,  we  so  frequently  find  that  the  talent 
for  these  various  lines  of  activity  was  discovered,  developed,  and 
inspired  in  some  measure  during  the  adolescent  period  of  life.  How 
important,  then,  is  it  that  this  great  public-school  organization 
should  make  a  serious  and  continued  effort  to  discover  and  direct 
all  such  latent  talents. 

Inasmuch  as  the  curricula  in  actual  operation  in  the  high  schools 
of  San  Francisco  do  not  seem  to  have  been  worked  out  with  any 
special  reference  to  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  manufacturing 
life  of  the  city,  it  is  suggested  that  in  the  further  development  of 
plans  these  factors,  together  with  others  dominant  in  the  community, 
shall  be  carefully  considered. 

COMMENDABLE  FEATURES  NOTED. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  July  2,  1913,  referred  to 
above,  contains  a  number  of  commendable  and  progressive  features 
in  addition  to  those  already  pointed  out.  Of  these  the  following 
may  be  noted  particularly: 

(1)  Recognition  of  the  necessity,  in  planning  high-school  courses, 
of  providing  for  a  variety  of  aims  on  the  part  of  the  student  body. 
The  plan  as  announced  proposes  to  meet  the  needs  of  (a)  pupils 
who  expect  to  end  their  schooling  with  the  completion  of  the  high- 
school  course:  (ft)  pupils  who  are  uncertain  about  further  schooling 
and  who  wish  to  defer  decision  as  late  as  possible;  (c)  pupils  who 
expect  to  continue  their  schooling  beyond  the  high  school ;  (d)  pupils 
who  can  give  no  more  than  one  or  two  years  to  high-school  attendance. 
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(2)  Recognition  of  the  elective  principle  in  planning  four-year 
programs  for  students.    In  carrying  out  this  policy  the  requirements 
for  graduation  are  outlined  in  general  terms,  and  include  the  follow 
ing: 

Prescribed  major,  the  equivalent  of  one  study  reciting  daily  for  four  years, 
consisting  of  three  years  of  English  and  one  year  of  United  States  history  and 
dvics;  32  hours.  . 

Elective  major,  the  equivalent  of  one  study  daily  for  four  years,  consisting 
«»f  four  years'  work  in  any  single  department;  32  hours. 

Alternative  minor,  the  equivalent  of  one  study  daily  for  two  years,  eithert 
iHnguage  or  mathematics ;  16  hours. 

Elective  minor,  the  equivalent  of  one  study  daily  for  two  years,  consisting  of 
rwo  years'  work  in  any  single  department ;  10  hours. 

Elective,  the  equivalent  of  two  studies  daily  for  four  years ;  64  hours. 

Total.  160  hours,  of  which  at  least  40  hours  must  consist  of  "  advanced  sub 
jects." 

(3)  Arrangement  of  studies  in  curricula,  or  "groups,"  as  sugges 
tions  for  the  assistance  of  pupils  in  planning  their  work  to  accom 
plish  certain  definite  ends. 

(4)  Tentative  inauguration  of  a  "continuation  plan,"  by  which 
students  are  permitted  to  register  for  half-day  sessions  to  continue 
their  education  while  engaged  in  wage-earning  employment  during 
the  remainder  of  the  regular  school  session. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FACILITIES. 

The  program  of  studies  provides  seven  curricula,  or  "groups," 
of  which  five  cover  four  years  of  work  and  meet  the  requirements  for 
graduation,  noted  above.  Two  are  special  commercial-industrial 
courses,  two  years  and  one  year  in  length.  The  distribution  of  these 
curricula  among  the  five  high  schools  is  shown  in  Table  135c. 

TABLE  135c. — Assignment  of  curricula  or  "  groups  "   to   the  high  school*. 


Curricula. 

Com 
merce. 

Girls'. 

Lowell. 

Mission 

Poly- 
technlo. 

A.  General  (free  election)  

A 
B 
C 

A 
B 

C 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 

A 

B 
C 

B.  Optional  (limited  election)  

B 
C 
D 

E 

C.  Occupational  (technical,  scientific,  or  commercial). 
D.  College  of  science,  preparatory...  

E.  Inclusive  college,  preparatory  

E 

F.  Two  years  commercial-industrial.           .  ........ 

F 
O 

F 

G 

O.  One-year  commercial-hid  uslrial  

From  this  table  it  appears  that  only  two  of  the  seven  curricula  are 
offered  in  all  high  schools:  (1)  The  optional  group,  which  is  "de 
signed  to  give  thorough  preparation  for  life  to  students  who  prob 
ably  will  not  go  to  college  but  who  may  finally  so  decide;"  (2)  the 
occupational  group,  which  is  "  designed  to  give  thorough  preparation 
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to  students  who  plan  to  enter  the  technical  world  whether  or  not 
through  the  medium  of  a  college  course." 

It  is  definitely  implied  that  a  student  may  prepare  for  college 
under  the  provisions  of  either  of  these  curricula  in  any  one  of  the 
five  high  schools.  Notwithstanding,  of  the  two  curricula  which  are 
designated  as  college  preparatory,  one  is  offered  at  two  schools  only 
and  one  at  three. 

The  particular  studies  or  departments  in  which  work  may  be  pur 
sued  is  determined  by  the  distribution  of  these  departments  among 
the  five  high  schools.  Since  every  student  who  registers  in  a  four- 
year  course  is  required  to  take  English,  United  States  history,  and 
civics  as  a  prescribed  sequence  of  studies,  these  studies  are  offered  in 
all  high  schools.  The  remaining  studies,  classed  as  elective  majors, 
are  assigned  to  the  schools  according  to  a  plan  of  distribution  shown 
in  Table  135d. 

TABLE  135d. — Assignment  of  elective  majors  to  high  schools. 


Elective  majors. 

Com 
merce. 

Girls'. 

Lowell. 

Mission. 

Poly 
technic. 

1.  Latin  

1 

1 

1 

2.  Greek.. 

2 

3.  French  

3 

3 

3 

3 

4.  German  

4 

4 

4 

4 

5.  Spanish  

5 

5 

6.  History  

0 

0 

6 

7.  Commercial  history  

7 

8.  Mathematics  

8 

8 

8 

8 

9.  Natural  science  

9 

9 

9 

9 

10.  Fine  arts  

10 

10 

11.  Drafting... 

11 

11 

12.  Mechanical  arts  

12 

13.  Applied  mathematics  

13 

13 

14.  Industrial  chemistry  

14 

14 

15.  Domestic  science  

»  15 

»  15 

»  15 

16.  Applied  arts  

16 

16 

16 

17.  Bookkeeping... 

17 

17 

18.  Stenography,  type  wiling  ..    . 

18 

18 

Sewing. 


1  Sewing  and  cooking. 


This  table  shows  that  Latin  is  offered  in  three  schools  and  Greek 
in  one,  while  some  modern  foreign  language  is  offered  in  four 
schools;  that  mathematics  and  natural  science  are  offered  in  four 
schools  and  fine  arts  in  two  only ;  that  mechanical  drafting  is  offered 
in  but  two  schools,  while  mechanical  shop  subjects  are  restricted  to 
one ;  that  cooking  and  sewing  are  offered  in  one  school  and  sewing  in 
two  others;  that  bookkeeping  and  stenography  and  typewriting  may 
be  had  in  two  schools  only. 

NEEDED    CHANGES   IN    CURRICULA. 

The  aims  which  have  been  set  up  by  the  board  of  education  in  the 
course  of  study  referred  to  are  commendable,  so  far  as  they  go,  and 
the  changes  most  needed  are  those  which  will  make  the  schools  more 
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effective  in  realizing  these  aims.  More  liberal  financial  support  of 
high  schools,  which  will  make  possible  adequate  teaching  forces  and 
suitable  equipment  for  the  reorganized  courses  of  study,  is  a  neces 
sary  corrollary  of  the  suggestions  made  herein.  The  financial  prob 
lem  is  discussed  further  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  changes  needed,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  course  of  study, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  practical  benefits  of  the  so-called  "all-inclusive"  course 
of  study  should  be  made  available  to  students  in  each  high  school. 
This  involves  the  abandonment  of  the  "interlocking  system  among 
schools"  in  so  far  as  it  requires  students  to  register  simultaneously 
in  two  schools  in  order  to  secure  a  complete  course. 

(2)  At  least  one  modern  foreign  language  should  be  offered  in 
each  high  school,  and  each  school  should  be  prepared  to  offer  a  second 
language  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  to  justify  it. 

(3)  As  recommended  in  other  chapters  in  this  report,  elective 
courses  should  be  offered  in  each  high  school  in  free-hand  drawing 
and  design,  and  in  music,  including  band,  orchestra,  and  choral 
singing. 

(4)  The  courses  in  science  should  be  strengthened  and  extended, 
especially  the  social  sciences.     To  the  latter  very  little  attention  is 
now  given.    In  three  schools  only  an  elementary  course  in  economics 
is  offered  as  an  elective  in  the  junior  year.    Aside  from  this  nothing 
is  done  in  this  important  field.    See  also  Chapter  IX. 

(5)  Strong  courses  in  shop  work  and  drafting  for  boys,  home  eco 
nomics  for  girls,  and  commercial  courses  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
should  be  offered  in  each  high  school.    The  polytechnic  high  school 
and  the  commercial  high  school  should  continue  to  emphasize  these 
special  fields,  and  one  high  school  might  be  permitted  to  emphasize 
courses  designed  especially  for  girls. 

DIRECTING    STUDENTS    IN     CIIOKT.    OK    SCHOOL    WORK. 

Little  or  no  effort  seems  to  be  made  in  San  Francisco  to  direct  the 
pupils  in  their  choice  of  work  when  entering  high  school,  or  to  aid 
them  to  select  a  proper  curriculum  after  they  have  chosen  their 
work.  A  valuable  service  might  be  rendered  the  pupils  of  the  high 
schools  if  the  faculty  of  each  school  were  divided  into  groups  or 
committees  for  this  purpose. 

One  plan  is  to  divide  the  faculty  into  eight  groups  or  'committees, 
one  for  each  half-year  of  the  four-years'  course.  Whenever  the  fac 
ulty  is  large  enough,  each  committee  may  have  representatives  actu 
ally  teaching  classes  in  all  four  years  of  the  course.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  half  of  the  school  year  one  of  these  committees  is  assigned 
as  an  advisory  committee  to  all  students  entering  at  that  date.  The 
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plan  provides  that  this  advisory  relation  shall  continue  uninter 
ruptedly,  the  committee  and  this  particular  group  of  students  being 
associated  through  the  entire  four  years  of  the  course. 

Each  committee  should  discuss  with  the  pupils  of  its  group  the 
courses  of  study  offered  by  the  schools,  the  industries  and  the  life 
of  the  city,  and  the  preparation  needed  for  them,  and  the  aims  of 
these  young  people  in  coming  to  school :  and  should  help  the  students 
to  plan  their  courses  of  study. 

The  continuity  of  this  relationship  will  bring  it  about  that  each 
class  will  have  a  group  of  faculty  sponsors  with  a  feeling  of  special 
interest  in  and  responsibility  for  the  pupils  of  that  class.  A  record 
should  be  kept  of  all  the  conferences  of  the  sponsors  with  the  stu 
dents.  In  this  way  a  fund  of  valuable  and  available  information 
about  the  class  as  a  whole  and  about  the  individual  members  of  the 
class  may  be  accumulated.  Personal  interest  may  thus  be  developed 
which  will  bind  both  teachers  and  pupils  more  firmly  to  the  school, 
enable  teachers  to  do  their  work  with  greater  devotion  and  pleasure, 
and  tend  to  keep  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in  school  till  graduation. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    SCHOOL,    SPIRIT. 

In  the  development  of  the  proper  kind  of  school  spirit  among 
the  students,  as  in  so  many  other  features  of  the  successful  high 
school,  everything  depends  on  the  principal  and  on  the  earnest 
cooperation  and  support  of  colleagues  who  understand  and  are  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  his  ideals.  In  the  opinion  of  many  edu 
cators,  the  more  or  less  informal  agencies  which  may  be  utilized 
for  the  encouragement  and  direction  of  school  spirit  have  a  place 
and  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  character  no  less  important 
than  the  formal  exercises  of  classroom,  shop,  and  laboratory.  In 
all  of  these  the  personal  influence  of  principal  and  teacher  counts  in 
ways  not  often  fully  appreciated  and  to  an  extent  not  easily  measured. 

Among  these  informal  agencies  may  be  mentioned  the  conferences 
between  students  and  advisers,  occasional  assemblies  of  students  and 
faculty,  public  programs  rendered  by  students,  interschool  contests 
in  debate,  basket  ball,  baseball,  football,  swimming,  military  drill, 
and  rifle  practice.  All  of  these  may  be  utilized  under  favorable 
conditions  to  promote  the  best  type  of  school  spirit,  or  they  may 
be  neglected  and  allowed  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  agencies,  the  organization  of  bands 
and  orchestras  in  the  high  schools,  with  good  leaders  and  city  sup 
port,  would  express  and  foster  a  kind  of  school  and  community 
interest  hardly  possible  otherwise.  These  bands  and  orchestras 
should  appear  in  assemblies  of  pupils  once  a  week  or  oftener,  when 
public  programs  are  rendered  by  students,  and  when  school  teams  of 
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various  kinds  are  brought  together  from  the  several  schools  in  the 
city  for  a  central  contest.  Contests  among  bands,  orchestras,  and 
glee  clubs  are  just  as  beneficial  as  are  contests  in  debate,  athletics, 
or  military  drill.  They  react  upon  the  school  and  upon  the  people 
of  the  school  district,  and  contribute  to  the  school  life  something 
which  other  organizations  and  other  lines  of  activity  can  not. 

Social  and  community  organizations  meeting  in  the  school,  and 
in  which  pupils  from  the  school  participate,  also  contribute  to  the 
development  of  school  and  community  spirit. 

The  impression  gained  by  members  of  the  survey  commission  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  these  agencies  for  the  development  of  school 
spirit  was  disappointing.  Little  evidence  of  the  best  type  of  school 
spirit  was  found  among  the  pupils  in  any  of  the  high  schools. 
Whether  this  lack  is  due  to  the  overloading  of  principals  and 
teachers  or  to  indifference  to  the  possibilities  involved,  it  is  un 
fortunate  that  a  concerted  effort  is  not  made  to  develop  that  fine 
spirit  of  earnest  enthusiasm  which  might  easily  characterize  every 
one  of  these  schools. 

COMMUNITY   CENTERS. 

Every  high  school  in  the  city  should  be  a  community  center.  The 
auditoriums,  the  lunch  rooms,  and  other  school  equipment  should 
be  at  the  service  of  parents  when  they  come  together  in  the  schools 
which  their  children  attend  to  discuss  questions  of  common  interest 
to  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents  and  questions  relating  to  the  civic 
life  of  city,  State,  and  Nation.  Only  one  school — the  Polytechnic 
High  School — is  now  functioning  in  this  way. 

SOCIAL  LIFE   OF   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  social  life  of  the  school  should  be  fostered  by  the  faculty  and 
directed  by  the  dean  of  women.  It  should  be  made  a  real  social 
life.  Opportunities  for  social  intercourse  should  be  made  or  found 
during  the  school  day,  immediately  after  its  close,  and  occasionally  in 
the  evening.  Such  social  intercourse  between  boys  and  girls  under 
proper  direction  satisfies  a  kind  of  social  longing,  which,  if  not 
satisfied  under  proper  direction,  will  seek  and  find  satisfaction  under 
misdirection.  The  modern  city  home  does  not  function  socially  so 
fully  as  did  country  and  village  homes  of  former  generations,  and 
the  cities  are  filled  with  dance  halls  and  other  places  of  cheap  amuse 
ment  and  of  doubtful  morality.  The  school  must  therefore  supple 
ment  the  social  life  of  the  home  and  counteract  the  attractions  of 
cheap  and  doubtful  commercial  entertainment. 

The  dean  of  women  and  the  principal  and  other  members  of  the 
high-school  faculty  must  do  much  that  was  done  by  fathers  and 
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mothers  when  life  was  less  complex  and  artificial  and  the  home 
occupied  a  place  of  much  greater  relative  importance  than  it  now 
does. 

The  dean  of  women  should  be  chosen  with  great  care.  She  should 
be  a  woman  of  large  experience  and  possessed  of  real  interest  in 
young  men  and  women;  a  woman  of  mature  years  but  still  in  sym 
pathy  with  the  spirit  of  youth.  Such  a  woman  can  have  great 
influence  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  high-school  girls  and 
easily  correct  almost  all  improprieties  in  their  conduct,  conversa 
tion,  and  dress.  The  personality  of  the  dean  is  most  important. 
The  responsiveness  of  adolescent  girls  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  sympathy  and  generous  interest  of  the  dean.  The  same 
principle  applies  in  the  relation  of  boys  to  the  principal.  At  present 
there  seems  to  be  comparatively  little  social  life  in  the  high  schools 
and  little  effective  direction  of  what  there  is. 

The  dean  of  women  and  the  principal  acting  as  dean  of  men 
should  cultivate  close  personal,  intimate  relations  with  the  pupils; 
should  know  their  ambitions  and  their  purposes  and  something  of 
their  homes  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  do  their  school 
work  away  from  school.  Such  relations  and  such  knowledge  form  a 
basis  for  a  wise  and  sympathetic  direction  and  help  that  can  not 
be  had  in  any  other  way. 

The  principal  and  the  dean  of  women  should  have  rooms  properly 
equipped  for  receiving  and  conferring  with  boys  and  girls  on  ques 
tions  peculiar  to  the  development  of  adolescent  life,  and  these  rooms 
should  be  so  private  that  personal  interviews  in  them  may  be  as 
private  and  sacred  as  if  conducted  by  parents  in  their  homes.  The 
rooms  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  dean  of  women  should  include  a 
rest  room  for  girls,  and  every  school  should  be  provided  with  suit 
able  first-aid  equipment. 

The  work  suggested  here  for  the  dean  of  women  and  for  the  prin 
cipal  acting  as  dean  of  men  is  not  a  part  of  the  formal  curriculum, 
and  boys  and  girls  are  not  to  be  graded  and  examined  on  any  part 
of  it;  but  (he  education  of  young  men  and  young  women  is  not  com 
plete  by  any  means  if  it  is  confined  simply  to  the  information  and 
training  given  in  classrooms,  libraries,  and  shops.  The  close  personal 
relations  and  the  consequent  sincerity  and  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  deans  and  the  boys  and  girls  can  not  be  overestimated. 
"Education  is  life,"  and  whenever  any  part  of  life  is  omitted  in 
what  we  call  "education,"  there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  subtraction 
from  life  itself. 

No  dean  of  women  was  found  in  any  of  the  high  schools  of  San 
Francisco,  nor  any  woman  teacher  definitely  charged  with  this  rela 
tionship  to  girl  students;  nor  docs  it  appear  that  any  principal,  or 
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ai.v  other  member  of  the  faculty  of  any  of  the  schools,  is  freed  from 
other  duties  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  perform  in  any  effective  and 
sympathetic  way  the  functions  of  a  dean  for  boys. 

SUMMARY    OF    CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  number  of  high  schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa 
tion  increased  nearly  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  total  population 
during  the  period  1890  to  1915,  indicating  a  great  popularization  of 
high-school  education. 

•2.  Compared  with  other  cities  in  the  same  population  class,  San 
Francisco  has  not  shared  proportionately  in  the  movement  for  the 
expansion  of  public  high-school  facilities  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

3.  The  realization  of  the  ideal  of  a  high-school  education   for 
practically  every  normal  boy  and  girl  is  now  believed  by  many  to 
be  a  reasonable  object  of  endeavor. 

4.  For  the  great  majority  of  boys  and  girls  the  completion  of  the 
high-school  course  represents  the  final  limit  of  attendance  upon  day 
school,  under  existing  conditions.     Consequently,  the  high  school 
should  address  itself  to  the  task  of  discovering  the  ways  in  which  it 
may  render  the  maximum  service  to  all  boys  and  girls  in  their 
efforts  to  prepare  for  useful  and  satisfying  careers  in  many  different 
directions. 

5.  The  important  features  of  a  successful  high  school  are:  (a)  An 
adequate  building;    (5)    ample  equipment;    (c)    varied  courses  of 
study;  (d)  adequate  and  efficient  teaching  force;  (e)  efficient  admin 
istrative  machinery;  (/)  provision  for  the  physical  and  social  wel 
fare  of  students  and  faculty ;  (</)  inspiring  leadership.     As  has  been 
shown  in  this  chapter:  (a)  The  high-school  buildings  in  San  Fran 
cisco  are  poorly  located,  and  are  inadequate  in  number  and  in  facili 
ties  provided;  (b)  the  equipment  is  meager;  (c)  the  courses  of  study 
are  varied  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  but  restricted  as  to  the  individual 
student;  (d)  the  teaching  forces  are  inadequate;  (e)  there  is  no  effi 
cient  administrative  machinery;  (/)  the  physical  and  social  welfare 
of  students  and  faculty  are  largely  neglected;   (g)  existing  condi 
tions  are  not  favorable  to  the  provision  of  inspiring  leadership. 

6.  The  school  authorities  in  San  Francisco  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  adoption  and  announcement  of  the  following  progressive 
program  with  reference  to  the  high-school  courses  of  study : 

a.  Proposed  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  "  type  "  high  schools, 
and  introduction  into  all  schools  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  foun- 
dational  subjects  of  the  first  two  years. 
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b.  Virtual  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  cosmopolitan  cur 
riculum,  as  indicated  by  the  attempt  to  make  its  advantages  available 
to  every  student  through  an  "  interlocking  system." 

c.  Recognition  Of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  variety  of  aims 
on  the  part  of  the  student  body. 

d.  Recognition  of  the  elective  system  in  planning  four-year  pro 
grams  for  students. 

e.  Arrangement  of  studies  in  curricula,  or  "groups,"  as  sugges 
tions  for  the  assistance  of  pupils  in  planning  their  work  to  accom 
plish  certain  definite  ends. 

/.  Tentative  inauguration  of  a  "  continuation  plan,"  by  which 
students  are  permitted  to  register  for  half-day  sessions  to  continue 
their  education  while  engaged  in  wage-earning  employment  during 
the  remainder  of  the  regular  school  session. 

7.  In  the  actual  administration  of  this  program,  however,  it  is 
noted  that:  (a)  The  high  schools  are  not  so  located  as  to  provide 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  all  sections  of  the  city;  (b) 
only  two  of  the  seven  curricula  are  offered  in  all  high  schools;  (c) 
some  important  groups  of  elective  subjects  are  offered  in  only  one 
or  two  schools ;    ( d)    in  actual  practice  the  "  interlocking  system 
among  schools "  has  not  secured  for  students  the  advantages  ex 
pected  t)f  it. 

8.  Needed  changes  in  the  course  of  study  are:    (a)   The  actual 
benefits  of  the  "  all-inclusive  "  course  of  study  should  be  made  avail 
able  to  students  in  each  high  school;  (2>)  at  least  one  modern  foreign 
language  in  each  high  school,  and  a  second  language  if  demanded; 
(c)  elective  courses  in  each  high  school  in  free-hand  drawing  and 
design,  and  music ;  (d)  courses  in  science  strengthened  and  extended, 
especially  social  science;  (e)  strong  courses  in  shopwork  and  draft 
ing  for  boys,  home  economics  for  girls,  and  commercial  subjects  for 
both  boys  and  girls  in  each  high  school. 

9.  In  the  revision  of  high-school  courses  of  study  due  considera 
tion  should  be  given  to  desirable  adjustments  to  the  industrial,  com 
mercial,  and  manufacturing  life  of  the  city. 

10.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  differentiation  in  the  curriculum 
shall  be  carried  out  in  the  same  way  in  any  two  schools.     In  any 
school  differentiation  should  be  according  to  definite  and  predomi 
nating  needs  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located.     Greater 
differentiation   may  be  made   in  the  last  two  years.     Should  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco  be  reorganized  on  the  six-three-three  plan, 
this  principle  of  uniformity  and  differentiation  should  be  applied: 
Greater  uniformity  in  the  junior  high  schools  and  more  differentia 
tion  in  the  senior  high  schools. 

11.  Needed  changes  in  material  facilities  require  that  additional 
buildings  be  erected  at  an  early  date  on  ,the  land  adjoining  the 
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High  School  of  Commerce  and  the  Mission  High  School,  and  that 
new  buildings  be  provided  as  early  as  possible  for  high  schools  needed 
in  Richmond  and  North  Beach.  The  new  schools  should  at  first  be 
junior  high  schools  and  should  be  gradually  developed  into  senior 
high  schools. 

12.  High-school   districts  should  be   formed   with   more  definite 
boundaries,  following  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  other  parts 
of  the  city. 

13.  Both  boys  and  girls  should  be  admitted  to  all  high  schools. 
The  great  majority  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States  are  coeduca 
tional,  and  the  preponderance  of  opinion  of  educators  favors  the  edu 
cation  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school.     In  high  schools  in  a 
city  as  large  as  San  Francisco  it  is  easy  to  separate  boys  and  girls 
in  classes  when  thought  advisable  for  any  reason,  and  to  provide 
separate  courses  of  study  in  such  subjects  as  are  of  especial  interest 
to  either  sex.     The  survey  commission  did  not  find  that  anything 
is  gained  by  the  segregation  of  girls  in  the  Girls'  High  School.     This 
segregation  does,  however,  give  rise  to  many  inconveniences  and 
loss  of  much  of  educational  value. 

14.  Each  high  school  should  have  a  good  reference  library  in 
charge  of  a  trained  librarian.     There  should  be  ample  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  reference  books. 

15.  High-school  buildings  not  provided  with  individual  lockers 
for  pupils  should  have  such  provision  made  at  once. 

16.  Evening  schools  should  be  opened  in  all  the  high-school  build 
ings,  with  adequate  provision  for  faculty,  equipment,  and  supplies, 

17.  A  stenographer  clerk  should  be  furnished  the  principal's  office 
in  each  high  school  enrolling  500  pupils  or  less,  and  a  stenographer 
clerk  and  a  record  clerk  for  the  principal's  office  in  each  high  school 
enrolling  more  than  500  pupils.    In  each  case  suitable  office  equip 
ment  should  be  provided  also.    The  principal  of  the  high  school 
should  not  be  required  to  be  a  record  clerk  or  to  spend  his  time  in 
letter  writing  and  answering  and  operating  the  telephone,  but  should 
be  free  to  give  all  of  his  time  to  his  professional  duties. 

18.  All  high  schools  should  be  required  to  keep  uniform  record 
blanks  of  all  kinds,  and  permanent  student  records,  together  with 
card  catalogues  of  graduates.     In  the  card  catalogues  should  be  kept 
an  accurate  record  of  all  students  for  at  least  10  years  after  gradua 
tion.    Only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  to  determine  whether  the 
high  school  is  really  meeting  the  needs  of  the  public. 

19.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  teachers  in  all  the  high  schools, 
measured  by  the  number  of  periods  per  day  they  are  busy,  is  too 
great,  and  many  classes  contain  too  many  students  for  effective  wTork. 

20.  The  number  of  teachers  should  be  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  usual  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  per 
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teacher  shall  not  exceed  five,  and  no  teacher  should  be  required  to  in 
struct  more  tlum  six  classes  a  day.  This  is  quite  generally  recog 
nized  as  a  maximum  limit  beyond  which  the  best  work  can  not  be 
done. 

21.  The  size  of  classes  should  be  reduced  gradually  until  the  usual 
maximum  average  attendance  does  not  exceed  25  pupils  per  class. 
Only  in  exceptional  cases  should  recitation  classes  be  permitted  to 
exceed  30. 

22.  A  professional  spirit  among  the  teachers  should  be  encouraged, 
and  principals  and  heads  of  departments  should  be  given  the  au 
thority  necessary  for  the  encouragement  and  direction  of  such  a 
spirit.     Reports  as  to  membership   in   associations,  attendance  on 
State,  county,  and  national  conferences,  and  other  evidences  indi 
cate  that  there  is  at  present  very  little  real  professional  spirit  among 
the  high-school  teachers. 

23.  An  increase  should  be  made  in  the  salary  schedule  of  high- 
school  teachers  so  as  to  encourage  study,  travel,  and  participation  in 
teachers'  associations  and  other  means  of  stimulating  professional 
growth.    The  salaries  of  high-school  teachers  as  compared  with  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  are  much  lower  in  San 
Francisco  than  in  other  California  and  coast  cities.    The  city  should 
have  a  high-school  teachers'  association,  and  membership  in  this 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  obligation  in  the  contract  with  high- 
school  teachers,  and  interest  in  it  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
elements  determining  promotion  in  position  and  salary. 

24.  High-school   principals  should  be  given  more  responsibility 
and  more  authority.    Assuming  that  capable  leaders  have  been  se 
lected  as  principals,  with  broad  but  clearly  defined  limits  of  discre 
tion,  responsibility,  and  authority,  they  should  be  given  freedom 
within  these  limits  to  work  out  the  problems  of  the  schools. 

25.  In  each  high  school  the  principal  and  each  head  of  a  depart 
ment,  subject  to   the   approval   of  the   superintendent,   should   be 
charged  with  the  direction  and  work  of  that  department. 

20.  In  each  high  school  there  should  be  advisory  committees,  ap 
pointed  by  the  principal,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  students  in  the 
choice  of  studies  and  in  giving  them  such  special  help  as  they  may 
need  later. 

27.  In  each  high  school  there  should  be  a  dean  of  women,  and  a 
physical  director.    These  should  be  responsible  to  the  principal  of 
the  school,  and  their  work  should  be  assigned  by  the  principal  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 

28.  The  social  life  of  the  school  should  be  definitely  fostered  by 
the  faculty  and  directed  by  the  dean  of  women. 
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29.  The  dean  of  women  and  the  principal,  acting  as  dean  of  men, 
should  function  in  the  life  of  the  school  in  many  positive  and  helpful 
ways. 

30.  Effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  the  various  informal  agencies 
available  for  the  encouragement  of  a  more  positive  type  of  desirable 
school  spirit  among  the  students  and  for  the  development  of  that 
fine  spirit  of  earnest  enthusiasm  which  might  easily  characterize 
•every  one  of  these  high  schools. 

31.  A  community  center  should  be  organized  at  each  high  school. 


Chapter  IX. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 
I.    THE  NEED  OF  CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

Citizenship  is  inevitable  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our 
country,  excepting  only  the  unnaturalized'  foreign-born.  Of  the  lat 
ter,  the  great  majority  will  sooner  or  later  take  the  legal  steps  neces 
sary  to  admit  them  to  full  citizenship,  while  even  the  alien  within  our 
boundaries  enjoys  most  of  the  rights  and  is  subject  to  many  of  the 
obligations  of  the  native-born  citizen.  In  the  San  Francisco  schools 
many  school  children  were  found,  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16, 
who,  because  of  a  wrong  conception  of  what  the  word  means,  did  not 
«ven  know  that  they  were  citizens. 

Civic  education  is  as  inevitable  as  citizenship  itself.  The  lad  who 
knows  no  school  but  the  streets,  and  the  immigrant  who  is  almost 
ignored  except  by  those  who  would  exploit  him,  are  having  the 
•character  of  their  citizenship  moulded  unceasingly  by  the  experiences 
of  their  daily  life.  It  is  far  less  what  the  child  or  the  immigrant  is 
taught  than  what  he  sees  and  experiences  in  the  conditions  and  con 
duct  of  the  community  about  him  that  determines  the  character  of 
his  citizenship.  To  what  extent  is  the  community  organizing  its 
civic  educational  forces  to  raise  the  plane  of  its  "civic  conditions, 
civic  habits,  and  civic  ideals,"  and  to  develop  an  increasingly  efficient 
citizenship  ? 

The  efficient  performance  of  one's  part  as  a  citizen  requires  prepa 
ration  or  training.  We  are  just  now  being  awakened  to  this  fact 
Tvith  respect  to  the  foreigners  who  come  to  our  shores.  The  need  is 
no  less  urgent  for  the  training  of  those  who  are  citizens  for  the  effi 
cient  exercise  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  citizenship  which  they 
have  possessed  from  birth. 

While  only  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  civic  education  rests 
upon  the  public  schools,  that  part  is  extremely  vital.  "The  final 
justification  of  public  taxation  for  public  education  lies  in  the  train 
ing  of  young  people  for  citizenship."  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
net  influence  of  the  public  school  has  constantly  made  for  a  better 
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citizenship;  but  the  increasing  complexity  of  community  life  and  the* 
tendency  toward  a  more  complete  social  and  political  democracy  give 
to  this  work  of  the  school  a  new  importance. 

Like  other  cities,  San  Francisco  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of 
the  reality  and  urgency  of  the  need  for  civic  education.  Various 
answers  may  be  given,  for  example,  to  the  question  implied  in  the 
school  survey,  "What  is  the  matter  with  the  public  schools?"  What 
ever  else  may  be  the  matter,  radical  defects  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a  public  agency  so  vitally  important  could  not 
long  exist  if  the  civic  interest  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  whose 
agency  the  schools  are,  were  fully  awake.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
schools  are  all  right,  there  are  many  who  manifest  a  degree  of  misin 
formation  about  them  wholly  inconsistent  with  efficient  citizenship. 

The  questions  that  immediately  concern  us  are : 

1.  What  constitutes  effective  civic  education? 

2.  Are  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  doing  all  that  they  can,  and 
all  that  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect  of  them,  in  the  per 
formance  of  their  function  in  this  respect? 

3.  Is  San  Francisco  affording  favorable  conditions  and  adequate 
cooperation  for  the  accomplishment  by  the  schools  of  their  civic- 
educational  work? 

H.    WHAT   IS   EFFECTIVE   CIVIC   EDUCATION? 

Civic  education,  like  moral  education,  is  really  an  aspect  of  edu 
cation  as  a  whole  rather  than  a  mere  segment  of  it.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  survey,  however,  it  is  conceived  to  embrace  all  organized  effort 
designed  to  cultivate  an  understanding  of  the  civic  relations  of  com 
munity  life,  and  to  develop  qualities  and  habits  of  good  citizenship. 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Trend  of  Civic  Education"  in  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1914,  the  fol 
lowing  aims  of  civic  education  arc  stated: 

I.  Civic  intelligence,  which  Includes:    (1)   Civic  knowledge;    (2)    power  to 
organize  civic  knowledge  in  relation  to  one's  own  experience;   (3)   judgment 
when  confronted  by  a  civic  situation  or  by  a  choice  of  methods  of  meeting  such- 
situation. 

II.  Adequate  motives:   (1)  For  civic  education  itself;   (2)   for  proper  civic 
conduct. 

III.  Qualities  of  good  citizenship,  such  as:  (1)  A  sense  of  personal  responsi 
bility  for  community  welfare;    (2)  power  of  initiative  in  civic  action;    (3)   a 
spirit  and  habit  of  cooperation,  etc. 

In  San  Francisco  this  statement  of  aims  was  presented  to  at  least! 
50  principals  and  teachers  in  three  conferences,  and  to  many  indi 
viduals  within  and  without  the  schools.  There  was  no  dissent.  It 
Deemed  fair,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  these  aims  are  being  ac 
complished  in  the  schools  of  the  city.  This  is  especially  so  since  the 
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aims  here  stated  conform  in  general,  also,  with  those  given  in  the 
printed  course  of  study  as  we  shall  sec  later.  In  the  analysis  of  the 
<:ivic-educational  work  of  the  San  Francisco  schools,  therefore,  the 
following  questions  were  constantly  kept  in  mind  and  formed  the 
basis  for  judgment:1 

1.  To  what  extent  is  the  pupil  helped  to  organize  his  existing  fund  of  civic 
information  which  he  has  previously  acquired  hy  observation  and  otherwise? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  the  pupil's  past  experience  and  his  present  (as  well  as 
future)    interests  and  needs  determine  the  selection  and  organization  of  the 
subject  matter  of  instruction? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  school  provide  the  pupil  with  adequate  motives 
for  his  own  civic  education  and  for  efficient  participation  in  civic  activity? 

4.  To  what  extent  does  the  school  cultivate  civic  initiative? 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  school  cultivate  the  pupil's  judgment  with  refer- 
•ence  to  actual  civic  situations  and  methods  of  dealing  with  them? 

G.  To  what  extent  does  the  school  cultivate  in  the  pupil  a  spirit  and  habit 
of  cooperation? 

III.   THE    SCOPE    OF    THE    INQUIRY. 

There  are  two  main  channels  through  which  the  school  influences 
the  present  and  future  citizenship  of  the  young  citizens  in  its  care: 
(1)  The  course  of  study;  (2)  the  social  contacts  and  activities  of  the 
pupils. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  provides  specifi 
cally  for  instruction  in  "  civics,"  whose  subject  matter  pertains  directly 
and  exclusively  to  citizenship  and  government.  This  subject,  how 
ever,  is  one  of  a  group  of  "  social  studies,"  including  history,  geog 
raphy,  economics,  etc.,  all  of  which  afford  opportunity  for  more  or 
less  direct  civic  instruction.  Then  there  are  the  remaining  subjects 
of  the  curriculum,  the  relation  of  whose  subject  matter  to  civic  life 
is  more  or  less  remote  and  often  apparently  negligible. 

Civic  education  is  as  much  a  matter  of  habit  formation  as  of  in 
struction.  Activity  thus  becomes  not  only  the  end,  but  also  an  essen 
tial  means,  of  civic  education.  How  far  do  the  schools  organize  and 
direct  the  associated  activities  of  their  pupils  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  civic  training?  Pupil  activities  may  be  grouped  as  (1)  activi 
ties  within  the  school  and  (2)  activities  outside  of  the  school,  but 
which  may  be  more  or  less  organized  by  the  school,  or  at  least  uti 
lized  by  it,  as  a  means  of  civic  training. 

The  work  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through  these 
two  main  channels  has  been  given  consideration  in  this  report.  In 
addition,  a  brief  survey  has  been  made  of  the  evening  schools,  the 
<;ivic  education  of  the  foreigner,  the  community  center,  the  public 
library,  and  the  parents'  association. 

1  For  further  discussion  of  such  tests  as  those  suggested  here  see  U.  8.  Bu.  of  Educ., 
Bui.,  191G,  No.  28,  pp.  57,  58 ;  also  Bui.,  1915,  No.  23,  pp.  13,  14. 
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CIVIC  K1H  CATION    KY    I  NSTIU  CTK  >N  . 
A.—  KI.KM  K.VTAKY     SCHOOLS. 

I.  The  c<>urKe  of  study.  —  The  school  law  of  California  requires  all 
teachers  "  to  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the 
principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism  *  *  *  and 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  a  free  government,  and  to  train 
them  up  to  a  true  comprehension  of  tlu>  rights,  duties,  and  dignity  of 
American  citizenship."  It  also  requires  that  "  instruction  must  be 
given  in  the  *  *  history  of  the  United  Stales  and  civil  gov 

ernment." 

Accordingly,  the  latest  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools 
of  Sun  Francisco  (published  in  1911  and  amended  in  1915)  includes, 
a  course  in  "history  and  civics"  for  Grades  IV-'VTIT.  A  brief  sum 
mary  of  this  course  follows: 


//.  In  the  fourth  grade  biographical  stories  from  American  history  a  re 
presented  orally  and  supplemented  by  reading  from  hooks  of  pioneer  and  co 
lonial  life,  etc.  Local  history  is  to  occupy  a  prominent  place,  und  is  readily 
correlated  with  the  general  history  from  the  days  of  Spanish  exploration  down 
to  the  time  of  California  statehood. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade  "special  emphasis  upon  the  hero  story" 
is  noted  in  the  form  of  •'supplementary  reading."  Beginning  with  the  middle 
of  this  grade  and  running  through  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  Wallach's  "His 
torical  and  Hiographical  Narratives"  is  recommended  as  the  basic  text;  This 
work  is  "intended  to  give  the  pupils  a  view  of  general  history  in  preparation 
for  the  later,  more  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  their  own  country." 
"  Topics  should  lie  treated  fully  enough  to  awaken  the  lasting  interest  of  the- 
pupils  in  great  deeds  and  their  doers." 

With  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  grade,  American  history  is  taken  up  system 
atically  with  a  text  and  carried  through  the  seventh  and  first  half  of  the 
eighth  grades. 

Civics.  —  Until  the  eighth  grade,  civics  is  wholly  incidental  to  the  history 
study.  A  "  supplementary  "  text  is  referred  to  occasionally.  The  nature  of 
the  work  intended  is  suggested  by  the  following  quotations  from  the  course  of 
study  : 

"History  gives  the  personalities  and  situations  which  constitute  the  embodi 
ment  of  the  best  civic  principles.  Wherever  the  material  givt«  a  situation 
where  some  individual  has  performed  or  failed  to  perform  his  noblest  part  to 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  his  country  and  his  fellow  men.  the  civic 
principle  involved  should  be  pointed  out  and  discussed." 

"  Bring  to  the  attention  of  the  children  by  talks  and  discussions  some  of  the 
easily  understood  principles  of  government,  such  as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
government  and  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  it;  the  family  and  its  govern 
ment  ;  the  schoolroom  and  its  government  ;  the  playground  and  its  government." 

"  *  *  *  the  idea  of  a  city  and  its  government:  of  a  State  and  its  govern 
ment  ;  of  the  government  of  our  country;  titles  and  mimes  of  the  chief  officer 
in  each  of  the  three." 

"In  connection  with  the  chapter  on  the  Revolution,  discuss  the  following 
topics  in  simple  form:  Who  makes  the  laws  and  by  what  right  :  the  right  of  the 
King  and  Parliament  to  govern  America;  the  State  governments  of  the  free 
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Colonies  and  why  they  joined  in  a  National  Government  *  *  *.  Under  the 
Constitution  discuss  *  *  * :  How  the  western  country  was  formed  into 
States;  nationalism  vs.  sectionalism;  our  relations  to  our  island  possessions; 
reclamation  and  conservation." 

"  The  sacrifice  of  special  interest  to  general  good  in  the  Constitutional  Con 
vention  ;  Jefferson's  theories  of  government ;  international  law ;  the  meaning  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine ;  Clay,  Adams,  Jackson,  Webster,  etc.,  as  patriots." 

"  Lessons  of  patriotism  from  the  Civil  War ;  immigration ;  pauperism  ;  educa 
tion  ;  the  tariff;  America  as  a  world  power;  the  trusts;  conservation  andi 
reclamation:  pure-food  acts;  socialism;  the  peace  movement:  quarantine 
regulations — State  and  Federal." 

In  the  eighth  grade  civics  becomes  a  separate  subject  with  a  basic  text  The 
following  main  topics  are  given  in  the  course  of  study : 

"The  beginning  of  a  community;  what  is  a  community?  the  site  of  a  com 
munity  ;  what  the  people  in  communities  are  seeking ;  the  family  and  its  services 
to  the  community ;  the  making  of  Americans ;  the  relations  between  the  people 
and  the  land ;  the  protection  of  health,  life,  and  property ;  the  relation  between 
the  citizen  and  the  community  in  business  life;  government  and  business  life; 
waste  and  saving;  transportation  and  communication;  education;  civic  beauty; 
what  the  community  does  for  those  who  can  not  or  will  not  contribute  to  its 
progress ;  how  the  citizens  govern  themselves ;  some  defects  in  the  self-govern 
ment  of  communities ;  the  government  of  rural  communities ;  the  government 
of  the  city;  the  government  of  the  State;  the  Government  of  the  Nation;  how 
the  expenses  of  government  are  met." 

In  the  introduction  to  the  1915  "  Outline  of  Courses  of  Study  "  it- 
is  stated :  "  This  is  a  minimum  course  of  study  and  does  not  preclude 
any  teacher  from  doing  more  work,  suitable  to  her  own  grade,  if  her 
class  shows  the  ability.  Such  additional  work,  however,  must  not  be 
in  lieu  of  anything  herein  required.  Principals  are  required  to  en 
force  this  course  of  study  in  their  respective  schools  and  teachers  are 
to  follow  it. 

II.  Eighth-grade  -civics. — As  a  rule  civics  is  not  taught  as  a  sepa 
rate  subject  until  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  grade,  a  daily  recita 
tion  then  being  devoted  to  it.  Occasionally  it  is  extended  over  the 
entire  year  on  alternate  days  with  United  States  history.  In  one 
case  observed,  instead  of  a  daily  25-minute  recitation  each  in  geogra 
phy  and  civics,  a  -iO-minute  daily  period  is  given  to  geography  one? 
wtH'k,  and  an  equal  time  to  civics  in  the  following  week,  the  two 
subjects  thus  alternating  weekly  throughout  the  term.  The  purpose 
is  to  secure  greater  concentration  upon  each  subject  while  it  is 
under  consideration. 

1.  .  l/'///.v  n.nd  methods. — In  the  1911  course  of  study  it  is  stated. 
that^- 

The  purpose  of  civics  is  to  give  the  children  definite  and  concrete  ideas  and. 
standards  of  conduct  controlling  the  social  relations  of  men  and  womei; 
Further,  its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  such  observation  and  analysis  of  social!: 
situations  Hint  some  heightened  power  to  form  independent  personal  opinions, 
-hall  he  given,  a  power  which  is  demanded  of  every  person  by  a  democratic- 
and  societv.  Civics,  particularly  in  the  eighth  grade,  is  a  splendid 
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opportunity  for  applying  to  life  situations  much  that  lias  been  learned  in  the 
variou.5  school  subjects  as  they  are  seen  in  terms  of  human  need.  Civics  is 
the  one  subject  which  gives  a  direct  treatment  of  citizenship  and  its  obligations 
nnd  it  ought  to  be  the  crowning  study  of  the  public  schools,  which  have  been 
established  primarily  to  perfect  citizenship,  (p.  104.) 

The  child  should  become  conscious  of  the  social  institutions  of  which  he  is 
&  member;  he  should  know  their  contribution  to  his  happiness  and  safety  and 
welfare;  and  at  least  he  should  be  made  sensitive  to  his  obligations  and  those 
opportunities  wliidi  are  afforded  him  at  every  instant  of  life  to  discharge  his 
duties  as  a  good  citizen.  It  is.  therefore,  intended  that  an  effective  concentra 
tion  of  this  work  be  accomplished  In  the  B  eighth  grade  and  careful  and 
complete  study  from  a  textbook  be  undertaken,  (p.  105.) 

As  to  method  the  following  instructions  are  given: 

Avoid  memorization  of  facts  as  facts.  It  is  easy  to  create  an  interest  in 
social  affairs  because  their  problems  impinge  on  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Work 
largely  by  the  method  of  observation,  reading,  inquiry,  and  discussion  *  *  *. 
Try  to  create  a  strong  feeling  of  admiration  for  well-established  principles  of 
social  conduct  and  strong  attitudes  of  revulsion  against  those  types  of  social 
misconduct  about  which  there  can  be  no  question.  Work  particularly  to  fix 
admirable  and  desirable  qualities  of  human  character  in  the  minds  of  children 
by  showing  how  they  have  been  present  in  the  personalities  of  great  human 
leaders  such  as  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  others,  (p.  105.) 

Observation,  Inquiry  and.  reading  outside  the  recitation,  and  discussion  of 
topics  In  the  class  exercise  will  be  the  method  of  instruction.  Try  to  have 
the  children  get  their  information  in  the  way  in  which  they  will  be  compelled 
to  get  it  in  after  life.  Stimulate  free  investigation  and  discussion  in  a  spirit 
of  absolute  fairness.  Use  the  qxiestions  for  investigation  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  *  *  *.  Work  for  a  devotion  to  right  ideals  and  a  proper  attitude 
of  mind  rather  than  a  mere  command  of  facts,  (p.  130.) 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  no  further  explanatory  statement 
of  aims  and  methods  has  been  issued  from  the  office  of  the  super 
intendent  since  this  one  of  1911.  The  aims  and  methods  here  briefly 
suggested  seem  to  be  in  general  harmony  with  those  stated  in  the 
introduction  to  this  report  (see  above,  p.  300).  It  remains  to  con 
sider  the  actual  practice  in  the  schools. 

2.  Types  of  instruction. — The  instruction  observed  in  the  eighth- 
grade  classes  in  civics  in  San  Francisco  is  of  four  general  types : 

(1)  Formal  civil- government  type. 

Teacher:  What  is  civics? 

Pupil:  Civics  is  the  science  of  our  government. 

This  single  introductory  question  and  answer  of  one  recitation  are 
typical  of  a  kind  of  instruction  that  places  a  premium  upon  rote  in 
formation  and  definition.  The  "  science  of  government "  is  wholly 
beyond  the  range  of  an  eighth-grade  child's  interest,  experience  and 
comprehension,  as  would  be  the  science  of  economics  or  the  science 
of  physics.  It  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  aims  and  methods  set 
forth  in  the  printed  course  of  study  (see  above),  nor  does  it  meet  the 
tests  formulated  in  the  introduction  to  this  report  (p.  301).  More- 
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over,  it  does  not  conform  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  textbook 
which  the  teacher  was  using,  which  is  "more  concerned  about  the 
interest  that  the  pupil  shall  develop  in  the  life  of  the  community 
and  his  relations  to  that  life,  than  about  the  amount  of  systematic 
knowledge  that  he  shall  gain  regarding  the  forms  and  workings  of 
government''  (preface  to  textbook,  pp.  iii,  iv). 

This  type  of  instruction  is  more  fully  illustrated  by  the  following 
portion  of  another  recitation: 

Teacher:  What  are  the  three  branches  of  government? 

Pupil:  The  three  branches  of  government  are  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial  branches. 

Teacher:  What  is  the  duty  of  the  legislative  branch? 

Pupil:  The  duty  of  the  legislative  branch  is  to  make  the  laws. 

(A  similar  question  and  answer  with  reference  to  the  other  two  branches.) 

Teacher:  What  is  the  legislative  branch  of  the  National  Government  called? 

Pupil:  The  legislative  branch  of  the  National  Government  is  called  Congress. 

Teacher:  What  are  the  two  branches  of  Congress? 

Pupil:  The  two  branches  of  Congress  are  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate. 

And  thus  throughout  the  recitation.  Another  teacher  who  in  con 
versation  seemed  to  have  grasped  another  viewpoint,  remarked  when 
about  to  open  her  recitation,  "  I  must  explain  that  I  believe  it  a  good 
thing  to  make  a  summary  analysis  of  the  Constitution  before  be 
ginning  the  regular  work.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  now."  She 
further  explained  that  "  several  weeks  "  were  spent  in  this  way.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  ensuing  recitation  was  given  to  a  dis 
cussion  of  "  bills  of  attainder  "  and  "  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal." 

Frequently  pupils  were  called  upon  to  recite  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  is  worth  memorizing  for 
more  reasons  than  one;  but  in  no  case  was  an  attempt  made  to  em 
phasize  the  idea  which  the  preamble  so  clearly  illustrates:  The  idea 
of  common  welfare  and  common  interests,  of  the  necessity  for  co 
operation  to  provide  for  them,  and  of  government  as  the  supreme 
means  of  cooperation. 

Nor  does  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  national  to  local,  or  even 
from  governmental  to  industrial  and  other  social  facts,  necessarily 
relieve  instruction  of  formalism.  Local  facts  and  relations  have  a 
peculiar  value  in  the  civic  education  of  a  child;  but  much  of  this 
value  has  been  lost  by  the  formal  way  in  which  children  are  taught 
about  city  charters,  the  work  of  local  boards  and  commissions,  cata 
logues  of  industries,  and  miles  of  pavement. 

The  formal  type  of  civics  instruction  includes  all  that  whose  pri 
mary  aim,  regardless  of  its  subject  matter,  seems  to  be  merely  to 
impart  formal  information:  or  which  results  in  this,  whatever  its 
aim  may  be.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  type  of  instruction  in  the 
eighth  grades  of  the  San  Francisco  schools. 

93815—17 20 
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(2)  The  textbook  type  of  instruction. — This  is  characterized  by 
close  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  textbook  though  not  to  its 
spirit.  It  is  widely  prevalent  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  itself  a  varia 
tion  of  the  formal  type  already  described,  for  close  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  text  results  in  formalism  of  the  worst  kind.  As  truly  as 
the  first  type  it  violates  the  dictum  of  the  printed  course  of  study, 
u  avoid  memorization  of  facts  as  facts,"  even  though  the  facts  be  of 
a  different  kind  from  those  usually  dealt  with  in  the  first  type.  It 
also  violates  the  spirit  of  the  text  in  use,  in  the  introduction  to 
which  the  teacher  is  cautioned:  "The  pupil  should  be  kept  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  the  idea  that  he  is  studying  a  book.  The  real 
object  of  his  study  is  the  community  in  which  he  lives." 

Sometimes  the  pupils  close  their  books  and  recite  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  text  as  previously  studied.  More  commonly  they  read 
the  lesson  aloud,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  sometimes  with  a  repeti 
tion  of  the  thought  in  their  own  words,  occasionally  with  concrete 
illustrations  of  local  application,  usually  with  very  little  discussion. 

In  one  class,  in  which  the  instruction  seemed  on  the  whole  to  be 
of  good  quality,  the  importance  of  the  home  as  a  factor  in  com 
munity  life  was  up  for  discussion.  A  pupil  gave  an  excellent  repro 
duction  of  what  the  textbook  said  about  the  evils  of  overcrowding  in 
"  slum "  districts  of  large  cities — from  the  spread  of  disease  or 
fire,  the  difficulty  of  controlling  crime,  the  increased  cost  of  govern* 
mental  protection,  etc.  In  the  course  of  his  recitation  he  repeatedly 
referred  to  "  the  city." 

Obserrtr:  What  city  are  you  talking  about? 

Pupil  (very  promptly)  :  New  York. 

Observer:  Are  you  particularly  interested  in  New  York? 

Pupil:  No,  not  very. 

Observer:  lu  what  city  are  you  most  interested? 

Pupil  (after  a  pause)  :  I  think  I  am  most  interested  in  San  Francisco  be 
en  use  I  live  here. 

Observer:  Are  the  facts  that  you  have  been  reciting  about  New  York  equally 
true  of  San  Francisco? 

I'ujril   (thoughtfully)  :  Not  exactly. 

This  boy  had  a  considerable  fund  of  information  regarding  simi 
lar  conditions  in  his  own  city — incomplete,  unorganized,  and  doubt 
less  partly  erroneous.  So  far  as  his  recitation  indicated,  however,  he 
was  studying  New  York  from  the  pages  of  a  book,  when  he  should 
have  been  organizing,  correcting,  and  supplementing  the  facts  of  his 
own  community  life  of  which  he  was  already  morejor  less  conscious. 
Information  about  New  York  and  other  cities  derived  from  the  text 
book  and  elsewhere  should  afford  a  basis  for  comparison  and  gen 
eralization. 

At  the  ends  of  the  textbook  chapters  are  topics  for  investigation. 
They  suggest  lines  of  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  pupils'  community 
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life,  facts  to  be  gathered  by  observation,  personal  inquiry  at  home  or 
of  friends,  by  reference  to  local  reports,  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  textbook  it  is  stated : 

The  topics  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  are  intended  as  aids  in  the  study  of 
the  real  community  in  which  the  child  lives.  If  any  of  them  prove  otherwise, 
they  should  be  omitted  or  modified,  or  others  should  be  substituted  for  them. 
Some  topics  may  be  used  for  general  class  work,  others  for  individual  reports. 
They  can  not  all  be  used  effectively  in  every  community.  The  teacher  should 
tit  the  topics  to  the  needs  of  the  class  and  to  the  conditions  of  the  particular 
community.  Do  not  expect  the  same  results  from  all  pupils,  but  lead  each  to 
expect  to  make  his  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  class. 

The  textbook  type  of  instruction  fails  to  get  the  value  from  such 
topics.  Sometimes  they  are  ignored  altogether.  One  teacher  did 
little  with  them  because  she  "  had  not  time  to  work  them  up."  Some 
times  they  are  used  but  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  "  Take  the  topics 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter."  A  lesson  assigned  on  this  basis  is  almost 
inevitably  foredoomed  to  failure. 

(3)  The  moralizing  type. — The  moralizing  type  of  instruction  is 
not  common  in  connection  with  eighth-grade  civics,  so  far  as  obser 
vation  indicated,  but  more  than  a  suggestion  of  it  was  seen  in  a  few 
instances.     It  is  the  type  of  instruction  which  does  little  more  than 
to  make  the  civics  lesson  an  excuse,  or  an  occasion,  for  so-called 
"  moral  lessons,"  often  of  a  rather  sentimental  character.     There  is 
no  better  or  richer  opportunity  for  real  moral  training  than  in  con 
nection  with  civic  instruction.     Effective  civic  education  is  funda 
mentally  moral.    But  "  moralizing,"  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
is  not  only  a  far  cry  from  civic  education,  but  it  also  accomplishes 
little  for  the  real  moral  training  of  children. 

Closely  related  to  this  sentimental  moralizing  about  good  citizen 
ship  is  much  of  the  so-called  "teaching  of  patriotism."  The  sing 
ing  of  patriotic  songs,  the  recitation  of  patriotic  selections,  the  salute 
to  the  flag,  and  the  repeating  of  pledges  of  loyalty  to  Nation  or  city 
have  their  place.  They  are  universal  throughout  the  San  Francisco 
schools.  But  unless  they  are  supplemented  by  organized  civic  train 
ing  of  a  more  fundamental  type,  they  tend  to  become  "  as  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal."  This  impression  was  intensified  on 
seeing  a  class  of  45  Chinese  children,  one-third  of  whom  were  born  in 
China,  and  under  our  laws  could  by  no  possibility  become  "  citizens," 
repeating  the  "oath  of  allegiance"  and  saluting  the  flag  of  "our 
country."  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  in  this  class  the  ob 
server  did  see  evidences  of  civic  instruction  that  was  much  more 
fundamental. 

(4)  The  "  community  civics  "  type. — This  term,  which  is  now  in 
current  use,  designates  that  type  of  instruction  which  is  charac 
terized  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil's  own  community  is  the 
direct  subject  of  study.     Local  community  study  occupies  a  promi- 
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nent  place  in  it,  because  this  is  the  community  of  the  child's  chief 
experience;  but  he  is  a  member  of  a  National  and  a  State  community 
as  well  as  of  a  city  or  a  neighborhood.  Community  civics  aids  the 
pupil  to  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  his  community  life  in 
terms  of  his  own  experience,  "  what  it  does  for  him  and  how  it  does 
it,  what  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect  from  him  and  how  he 
may  fulfill  his  obligation;  meanwhile  cultivating  in  him  the  essential 
qualities  and  habits  of  good  citizenship." 1 

This  type  of  instruction  is  rare  in  the  San  Francisco  schools, 
although  it  is  apparently  what  was  intended  in  the  brief  discussion 
of  aims  and  methods  in  the  course  of  study  of  1911  (above,  pp.  303- 
30i),  and  although  the  textbook  in  use  seeks  to  stimulate  it. 

The  following  portions  of  a  recitation  in  a  measure  illustrate  it. 
This  recitation  was  reported  verbatim,  but  it  is  not  equal  in  quality 
to  other  work  previously  observed  in  the  same  class.  Constructive 
comments  are  interspersed  with  the  questions  and  answers  in  the 
following  reproduction. 

It  will  be  noted  that  not  a  question  was  asked  by  a  pupil  and 
that  each  question  by  the  teacher  was  invariably  answered  by  a 
single  pupil.  This  suggests  a  lack  of  initiative,  if  not  of  vital  in 
terest,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Freedom  of  discussion  and  inquiry 
is  an  important  element  in  community  civics. 

Teacher.  This  afternoon  we  are  going  to  talk  about  how  the  community  aids 
the  citizen  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  health. 

(The  topic  is  here  stated  in  the  words  of  the  chapter  title  of  the  textbook. 
It  would  ttfive  been  more  effective  if  it  had  been  restated :  "  We  are  going  to 
talk  about  how  our  community  helps  us  to  satisfy  our  desire  for  health.") 

Question  1.  What  other  desires  hns  man? 

Answer  1.  His  other  desires  are  for  wealth,  for  beauty,  for  knowledge,  for 
companionship. 

(Still  the  abstract.  If  the  question  had  been,  "What  other  desires  have 
we?"  the  answer  would  have  been,  "We  desire  wealth,  beauty,  etc."  The 
desires  here  mentioned  are  among  those  referred  to  in  the  textbook  as  fur 
nishing  the  motives  for  all  community  activity.  Whether  their  existence  had 
been  worked  out  by  the  class  on  the  basis  of  their  own  experience,  as  they 
should  have  been,  or  was  merely  accepted  on  the  authority  of  the  text,  is  not 
known. ) 

Question  2.  If  you  were  asked  which  of  all  these  desires  you  would  value 
most,  which  would  you  take? 

Ansiccr  2.  I  would  choose  health,  because  without  health  we  can  not  satisfy 
the  other  desires  very  well. 

(This  question  and  answer  are  more  direct,  but  they  might  have  been  im 
proved:  "Which  of  these  desires  do  you  value  most?"  The  pupil  should  be 
stimulated  to  say  what  he  actually  thinks,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for 
class  discussion.) 

Question  3.  Why  can  not  the  family  alone  protect  the  health  of  its  members? 

1  The  alms,  content,  and  methods  of  community  civics  are  discussed  fully  In  Bui.,  1915, 
NOR.  17  and  23,  and  1010,  No.  28,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ. 
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Answer  3.  When  in  the  wilderness  the  families  were  scattered  and  alone,  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  take  care  of  their  health  very  easily,  because  there 
were  no  dangers  as  now  in  large  cities,  where  many  people  are  crowded  to 
gether. 

(The  pupil  was  apparently  trying  to  recall  what  the  book  said  on  this  point.) 

Question  >}.  What  are  some  of  the  dangers  where  people  are  crowded? 

Answer  4.  The  clangers  of  people  in  a  community  are  from  impure  water 
supply,  adulterated  foods,  germs,  and  unclean  places  *  *  *,  and  in  each 
community  the  government  must  take  care  of  the  health  of  the  citizens. 

(Questions  3  and  4  might  have  been  developed  thus:  Can  your  family  protect 
your  health  completely  without  help  from  outside?  Why?  Give  illustrations 
to  prove  it.  Compare  your  family  with  a  pioneer  family  in  the  early  days  of 
California  in  this  respect.  What  dangers  to  health  are  there  in  this  scho.ol? 
In  your  neighborhood?  In  San  Francisco? 

Answer  4,  instead  of  being  a  formal  abstract  reply,  probably  largely  sug 
gested  by  the  textbook,  would  have  become  a  class  discussion  based  on  obser 
vation,  conversation  heard,  current  reading,  etc.  Then — 

Are  the  water  supply  and  the  food  supply  of  San  Francisco  pure?  Are  you 
sure  of  your  facts?  How  do  you  know?  How  can  you  find  out?  Is  there  a 
pure-milk  problem  in  San  Francisco?  If  so,  what  has  been  done  about  it? 
etc.,  etc.) 

Question  5.  In  what  ways  does  the  government  do  this  work?  (Referring 
to  last  part  of  answer  4.) 

Answer  5.  They  have  sewers  to  carry  away  the  unclean  water. 

Question  6.  What  else? 

Answer  6.  They  take  the  garbage  out  to  the  ocean  and  dump  it  there. 

Question  7.  What  else  has  the  government  done  for  the  protection  of  health? 

Answer  7.  The  government  has  street  cleaners  and  inspectors  and  the  board 
of  health. 

Question  8.  Tell  me  about  the  board  of  health;  of  what  does  it  consist? 

Answer  8.  The  board  of  health  consists  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Three  of  them  have  to  be  physicians  practicing  in  this  State  for 
five  years.  They  must  see  that  the  ordinances  made  by  the  supervisors  and 
board  of  health  are  carried  out. 

Question  9.  Do  they  receive  any  compensation? 

Ansiver  9.  They  receive  no  compensation. 

(Answer  8,  if  correctly  reported,  contains  an  error.  No  member  of  the 
class  seems  to  have  caught  it,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  correct  it. 

Questions  and  answers  1-4  seek  to  establish  the  importance  of  health,  the 
dangers  threatening  it,  and  the  dependence  of  one  upon  another  for  health 
protection.  5-9  develop  the  means  by  which  the  people  cooperate  through 
government  for  health  protection. 

Without  knowing  what  follows  in  later  lessons,  the  recitation  base'd  on 
questions  5-9  seems  superficial.  The  story  of  how  San  Francisco  keeps  itself 
clean,  for  example,  is  worthy  of  more  than  the  passing  attention  given  it.) 

Question  10.  What  does  the  board  of  health  do?  Can  you  tell  me  some  things 
that  have  happened  in  your  own  experience  that  tlie  health  board  has  done 
In  regard  to  quarantine,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Answer  10.  My  sister  had  scarlet  fever.  They  quarantined  our  house  for  one 
month,  and  she  was  kept  in  one  room.  My  mother  had  to  stay  there  a  great 
deal  of  the  time,  and  when  coining  out  had  to  change  her  clothes  iu  order  that 
the  germs  would  not  be  carried  to  other  members  of  the  fatu.'ly. 

Question  11.  Was  this  beneficial? 
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Answer  11.  Yes ;  because  it  kept  other  people  from  getting  the  disease,  and 
we  were  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  anybody.  Resides,  they  had  a  sign 
on  tlie  door,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  house. 

Question  12.  And  were  your  people  strict  about  obeying  all  regulations? 

Answer  12.  Yes;  nay  mother  was  very  strict. 

Question  13.  Suppose  there  is  ;i  family  where  there  is  a  dangerous  disease 
and  the  family  refuses  to  obey  these  regulations? 

Answer  IS.  They  are  compelled  to  follow  them. 

Question  14.  Suppose  they  are  not  watched  all  the  time  and  go  out  and 
permit  people  to  come  in? 

Anstn  r  J'i-  Then  the  district  they  live  in  will  heroine  dangerous  with  this 
disease. 

Question   1,1.  Would  you  call  those  people  good  citizens? 

Answer  15.  No. 

(Questions  and  answers  10-15  are  a  good  example  of  building  on  the  pupil's 
own  experience.  They  also  emphasize  personal  responsibility.) 

Various  other  topics  were  discussed,  such  as  playgrounds  and  hospitals, 
until  the  following  questions  were  asked,  illustrating  how  the  community  civics 
idea  is  extended  to  State  and  national  activity. 

Question.  Explain  how  health  in  one  community  depends  on  that  in  another. 

Answer.  If  there  is  a  stream  that  runs  through  two  cities  near  one  another, 
and  one  of  the  cities  pollutes  the  stream  and  the  stream  is  running  toward 
the  other  city,  the  other  city  will  get  this  water  and  the  disease  also  *  *  *. 

Question.  What  does  this  lead  to;  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  a  local 
board  of  health — ? 

Anstcer.  The  State  board  of  health  is  equally  necessary     *     *     *  . 

Question.  Can  you  tell  some  of  the  things  the  State  board  of  health  should 
attend  to? 

(This  question  was  discussed  all  too  briefly. ) 

Question.  What  does  the  National  Government  do  to  aid  the  citizens  to  sat 
isfy  thts  desire  for  health? 

Answer.  The  National  Government,  when  ships  are  coming  in  from  foreign 
countries,  sees  that  these  ships  are  inspected  ajud  the  people  examined  to  find 
out  If  they  have  any  diseases ;  and,  if  they  have,  the  ship  is  quarantined  and 
the  people  not  allowed  to  come  ashore  until  the  disease  is  passed  on.  If  it  is  a 
disease  that  can  not  be  cured,  the  people  are  sent  back  to  the  country  they 
came  from  *  *  *. 

(This  seaport  affords  unusual  opportunity  for  the  children  to  observe  the 
National  Government  at  work.  These  last  few  questions  suggest  material  for 
a  number  of  lessons.) 

It  may  be  objected  that,  if  the  suggestions  here  made  were  fol 
lowed  out,  too  much  time  would  be  consumed.  The  course  of  study 
says  "  complete  the  book."  Teachers  frequently  interpret  this  liter 
ally.  When  this  occurs  the  instruction  in  civics  will  be  of  the  text 
book  type,  and  not  of  the  community  civics  type.  It  is.  of  coiirsr, 
impossible  to  treat  intensively  every  topic  suggested:  but  some  of 
them  must  be  so  treated  if  the  pupils  are  to  receive  any  real  training 
for  citizenship. 

3.  Material  aids  for  civic  study. — Almost  no  material  evidence  was 
seen  in  classrooms  to  indicate  that  a  study  of  the  pupils'  communitv 
life  was  going  on.  Tn  one  case  only  was  there  n  bulletin  board  for 
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newspaper  clippings  (but  with  no  clippings  on  it  at  the  time). 
There  were  no  photographs  or  other  pictures,  no  exhibits  of  any 
kind.  No  publications  of  local  voluntary  social  agencies  were  seen, 
and  if  an  occasional  municipal  or  other  governmental  report  was  to 
be  found  on  the  teacher's  desk  it  was  exceptional,  and  no  actual  use 
was  seen  to  be  made  of  such. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  civics  instruction  can  be  made  vital  with 
out  such  concrete  material.  It  brings  into  the  classroom  tangible 
or  visible  evidence  of  the  community  life  outside,  and  helps  the  pupil 
to  connect  his  study  with  reality.  It  affords  the  teacher  evidence  of 
the  pupils'  interest,  of  the  extent  to  which  they  comprehend  the 
class  work,  and  of  the  intelligence  with  which  they  organize  their 
acquired  information  and  apply  it  to  their  own  community  relations. 
Profitable  training  is  given  by  the  search  for  news  items,  editorials, 
and  magazine  articles  pertinent  to  the  work  in  hand;  by  taking 
kodak  pictures  illustrative  of  conditions  under  discussion;  by  ex 
amining  reports  of  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies;  and  by 
organizing  the  materials  collected  for  the  uses  of  the  class. 

The  published  reports  of  governmental  departments  and  of  volun 
tary  social  agencies  contain  much  material  within  the  comprehension 
of  eighth-grade  children  under  supervision.  The  municipal  reports 
of  San  Francisco  for  1912-13  (the  latest  at  hand)  contain  83  pages 
on  the  work  of  the  board  of  health  alone,  and  as  many  more  on  tin- 
vital  statistics  of  the  city,  a  judicious  use  of  which  would  relieve  the 
study  of  abstractness  and  superficiality.  With  respect  to  the  avail 
ability  of  such  official  reports  for  civic-educational  uses  the  follow 
ing  may  be  said  : 

(1)  Much  of  the  material  of  such  reports  is  presented  in  statistical 
tables,    which    very   few   people   read  because   of  their   formidable 
appearance  or  because  they  are  not  understood.     Since  tables  and 
charts  are  a  common  and  useful  means  of  presenting  certain  kind.- 
of  information,  instruction  in  regard  to  their  use  might  well  find 
a  place  in  the  education  of  the  citizen.    It  should  not  be  given,  how 
ever,  through  formal  exercises  in  reading  tables  as  such,  but  iiH-i- 
dentally  by  the  intelligent  use  of  appropriate  tables  pertinent  to  tiis 
work  in  hand.     Such,  for  example,  is  the  table  on  page  00-2  of  the 
municipal  reports  for  1912-13,  which  shows  clearly,  among  other 
things,  the  danger  from  so-called  "trifling"  diseases  such  as  wh< ot> 
ing  cough  as  compared  with  more  dreaded  diseases  such  as  small  po.\ 
or  diphtheria. 

(2)  The  value  of  public  reports  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  read  and  understood.    If  they  could  be  prepared  in  clear 
logical  English,  devoid  of  technicalities,  with  ample  explanation  and 
illustration,  so  that  thev  oonld  be  easily  understood  bv  the  rank  anc 
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file,  it  would  be  an  inestimable  service  to  the  community.  Such  a 
report  was  published  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  1912  (there  may 
have  been  later  similar  reports)  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  great 
service  in  the  schools. 

The  body  of  information  contained  in  such  local  reports  can  not 
be  included  in  the  compass  of  a  textbook  prepared  for  general  use, 
neither  can  it  be  included,  except  in  illustrative  quantities,  in  a  text 
book  prepared  locally.  Even  if  it  could,  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  a 
textbook  (see  p.  30G).  Moreover,  there'  is  a  positive  educational  value 
in  sending  the  pupil  for  his  material  to  the  sources  which  the  citizen 
must  use  in  later  life,  as  clearly  recognized  in  the  printed  course  of 
study  for  San  Francisco  (1911.  p.  130;  see  above,  p.  304).  As  soon  as 
teacher  and  pupil  come  to  depend  upon  the  textbook  for  the  facts  and 
conditions  of  their  own  community  life,  instruction  will  deteriorate 
into  the  "textbook  type"  and  will  lose  its  essential  vitality. 

The  assembling  of  materials  for  study  not  only  teaches  the  pupil 
methods  in  use  in  actual  life,  but  it  places  responsibility  upon  him 
for  his  own  particular  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  class.  It  offers 
opportunity  for  division  of  labor  and  cooperation.  It  helps  to 
develop  initiative  and  judgment.  The  accumulation  and  preserva 
tion  of  materials  for  the  use  not  only  of  " our  class"  but  also  of  other 
classes  to  follow  emphasizes  the  lesson  of  obligation  to  the  future. 

The  pupils  of  a  Chicago  high  school,  in  cooperation  with  outside 
agencies,  prepared  an  exhibit  of  civic  and  social  conditions  that  was 
visited  in  a  few  days'  time  by  30,000  people.  This  is  an  exceptional 
case;  but  an  exhibit  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  parents  and 
patrons  is  quite  within  the  ability  of  most  schools,  and  would  serve 
as  an  interesting  feature  of  public  exercises  at  the  school.  The  ef 
fort  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  obtain  reliable  and  specific  informa 
tion  and  illustrative  material  has  sometimes  set  public  libraries, 
chambers  of  commerce,  women's  clubs,  and  other  agencies  at  work  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  work  of  the  school  is  thus  extended 
throughout  the  community.' 

4.  Supervisory  aid  for  civics  teachers. — The  eighth-grade  teachers 
of  civics  in  San  Francisco  present  as  high  an  average  of  ability  as 
would  be  found  in  any  large  school  system.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  has  had  preliminary 
training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  vitalized  type  of  civic? 
instruction  suggested  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Normal  schools  and 
universities  have  so  far  given  litle  help  in  this  direction  except  such 
as  may  be  derived  incidentally  from  the  usual  courses  in  history  and 
social  science.  In  fact,  the  work  of  the  higher  schools  has  tended  to 
perpetuate  formal  methods  of  instruction. 

Thus  without  previous  preparation  the  teachers  of  civics  have  had 
placed  in  their  hands  a  textbook,  and  have  then  been  left  almost 
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entirely  to  their  own  devices  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
briefly  stated  in  the  1911  course  of  study.  Many  of  them  seem  even 
to  be  unaware  of  the  statement  there  made.  Under  these  circum 
stances  only  a  teacher  with  an  unusual  social  viewpoint  and  large 
initiative  and  resourcefulness  could  be  expected  to  attain  a  large 
measure  of  success  in  work  of  so  vital  a  character  without  special 
supervision. 

In  one  school,  and  only  one,  there  was  found  an  outline  that  had 
been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  as  an  aid  to  the 
civics  teachers  of  the  school  in  relating  the  work  definitely  to  the 
pupils'  community  life.  Even  in  this  casa  there  was  no  evidence  of 
its  use  in  the  classes  observed,  and  the  teachers  did  not  refer  to  it  in 
describing  their  plan  of  work. 

Among  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  State  Normal  School  of  San 
Francisco  is  one  entitled  "  A  Composition  Course  in  American  Gov 
ernment  and  Pupils'  Handbook  to  State  Series  Text."  It  was  seen 
on  the  desks  of  a  few  teachers  of  civics  in  the  city.  It  is  in  two 
parts,  the  first  outlining  the  "composition  course  in  government," 
and  the  second  giving  information  supplementary  to  the  civics  text 
book  and  largely  relating  to  California.  However  excellent  the  out 
line  may  be  as  a  basis  for  composition  work,  in  its  effect  upon  the 
teaching  of  civics  it  distinctly  tends  to  fix  the  textbook  type  of  in 
struction.  Part  II  contains  much  useful  information,  but  offers  no 
help  on  the  side  of  methods,  in  which  teachers  most  need  help. 

Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  no  very  intimate  relation  between 
the  State  Normal  School  of  San  Francisco  and  the  public  schools  ol! 
the  city.  It  is  questionable  whether  teachers  trained  solely  in  an 
extreme  method  of  "individual  instruction,"  which  peculiarly  char 
acterizes  this  normal  school,  ar.e  thereby  best  fitted  to  meet  public 
school  conditions  as  they  now  exist  and  probably  must  exist  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  whatever  its  value  in  the  teaching  of  such 
formal  subjects  as  arithmetic  or  reading,  it  is  poorly  adapted  to  a 
type  of  civics  instruction  which  depends  for  its  success  upon  care 
fully  organized  group  work. 

The  civics  teachers  as  a  rule  seemed  eager  for  constructive  sugges 
tions  as  to  methods;  but  they  were  practically  unanimous  in  the 
statement  that  almost  no  supervision  or  direction  is  given.  In  a 
number  of  schools  the  civics  instruction  is  divided  between  twc 
teachers  who  work  along  entirely  different  lines  and  by  different 
methods,  neither  knowing  what  the  other  is  doing.  In  one  school, 
for  example,  one  of  the  teachers  commented  especially  on  the  pecu 
liar  value  of  the  first  few  chapters  in  the  textbook  as  affording  the 
keynote  to  the  entire  course.  Another  teacher 'in  the  same  school 
considered  these  chapters  entirely  superfluous,  and  remarked  thai 
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she  could  see  no  connection  betwen  the  chapter  her  class  was  then 
studying  and  the  topics  that  were  to  follow. 

Repeated  inquiry  discovered  but  one  teacher  who  ever  attended 
conferences  for  the  discussion  of  methods  in  civics.  This  was  the 
case  of  a  teacher  who  on  her  own  initiative  occasionally  "got  to 
gether  "  with  friends  who  teach  the  same  subject.  It  is  possibly 
significant  that  some  of  the  most  vital  work  seen  in  the  San  Fran 
cisco  schools  was  in  the  classevS  of  this  teacher.  In  one  school  the 

* 

principal  described  what  he  calls  his  "little  institutes"  for  the 
leachers  of  his  building;  but  these  relate  to  civics  no  more,  at  least. 
than  to  other  subjects. 

Experience  in  other  school  systems  has  demonstrated  that 
irachers  without  previous  training  for  this  work  can  be  brought  to 
a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  a  remarkably  short  time  while  actu 
ally  in  service.  It  requires,  however,  special  supervision.  Work  as 
vital  and  as  far-reaching  as  that  of  civic  education  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  supervisor  trained  especially  for  it.  His  duties 
should  not  be  restricted  merely  to  eighth-grade  civics  instruction; 
but  so  far  as  this  part  of  his  work  is  concerned,  it  should  include  the 
planning  and  orgianization  of  the  work  from  term  to  term;  the  study 
of  the  particular  problems  of  each  school  and  each  teacher ;  the  prep 
aration  of  syllabi  and  other  aids  for  the  teachers;  the  adaptation  of 
the  work  to  different  groups  of  children,  such  as  the  foreign  group ; 
the  holding  of  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  methods  and  common 
problems;  to  act  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  the  teachers  with 
respect  to  current  happenings  and  situations  that  would  have  a  special 
civic-educational  value;  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  ,  community 
activities,  departmental  reports,  etc..  in  order  to  advise  teachers  as 
to  what  is  of  special  value  and  how  to  use  it.  The  broader  duties  of 
such  supervisor  are  referred  to  on  page  366. 

Meanwhile  great  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  quality  of  the 
civics  instruction  if  regular  provision  were  made  for  frequent  con 
ferences  of  the  civics  teachers,  and  especially  if  advantage  were  taken 
«f  the  latent  leadership,  the  initiative,  the  resourcefulness,  and  the 
experience  of  teachers  who  have  shown  particular  aptitude  in  this 
field  of  work.  This ; policy  would  not  only  raise  the  level  of  the 
work  of  the  less  capable  or  resourceful  or  experienced,  but  would  be 
;i  constant  stimulus  and  inspiration  to  the  better  qualified  to  raise 
their  O\MI  standards  and  improve  their  own  methods. 

III.  dries  instruction  below  the  eighth  grade. — It  is  evident  from 
the  course  of  study  that  the  civics  instruction  below  the  eighth  grade 
is  intended  to  be  incidental  to  instruction  in  history  and  other  sub 
jects,  although  a  degree  of  definiteness  and  continuity  is  aimed  ;it 
(see  p.  302  above).  A  supplementary  text  in  civics  for  these  earl', 
grades  is  specified.  1ml  repealed  inquiry  of  principals  and  teachers 
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failed  to  disclose  a  copy  in  use  or  on  the  teacher's  desk.  In  reply  to 
the  question  whether  systematic  civics  instruction  was  given  in  these 
grades,  some  principals  and  teachers  said  "yes,"  others  "no,"  and 
others  "  as  opportunity  offers."  Where  instruction  is  "  incidental "  it 
is  only  by  chance  that  it  is  found  in  progress  at  the  time  a  class  is 
visited.  Observation  indicated  that  it  is  casual,  varying  with  the 
interest  and  initiative  of  the  teacher. 
The  course  of  study  states  that — 

Civics  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  applying  to  life  situations  much  that 
has  been  learned  in  the  various  school  subjects  as  they  are  seen  in  terms  of 
human  need.  History  and  political  ethics,  geographic  distribution  and  eco 
nomic  problems,  physiology  and  public  health  have  relations  that  need  to  be 
studied,  not  in  the  -isolation  of  their  special  fields,  but  in  their  relationship  to 
each  other  as  they  touch  individual  and  social  life.  Civics  ought  to  be  the 
crowning  study  of  the  public  schools,  which  have  been  established  primarily  to 
perfect  citizenship. 

This  statement  suggests  the  following  questions: 

To  what  extent  are  the  civic-educational  values  and  opportunities 
of  history,  geography,  and  other  subjects  recognized  and  utilized  in 
practice? 

To  what  extent  are  these  various  subjects  correlated  from1  the 
standpoint  of  their  common  civic-educational  value? 

To  what  extent  does  the  curriculum  afford  continuity  to  the  civic 
education  of  the  pupil  throughout  the  grades? 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  sense  does  the  eighth-grade  civics 
"  crown  ''  the  work  of  the  earlier  grades? 

The  course  of  study  offers  suggestions  (see  above,  p.  -W'2)  for  the 
<-ivic  application  of  history  instruction  which,  if  carried  out  in  prac 
tice  in  an  organized  way.  would  give  to  the  latter  considerable  direct 
,-ivic  value.  Probably  they  are  carried  out  to  some  extent,  at  least 
by  some  teachers.  But  the  history  instruction  is,  as  a  rule,  very 
formal.  The  textbook  is  followed  closely,  and  the  pupils  learn  se 
ries  of  facts  and  events  with  very  little  organization  of  subject- 
matter  in  relation  to  their  own  interests  -or  to  present  social 
•conditions. 

The  history  of  the  colonization  of  our  country,  whether  on  the  At 
lantic  seaboard  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  or  in  the 
far  West  in  the  nineteenth  century,  exemplifies  in  6very  detail  the 
motives  and  processes  of  community  growth  and  organization  to  which 
careful  attention  is  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  civics  of  the  eighth 
grade.  Any  of  the  first  eight  topics  in  the  outline  for  civics  (see  p. 
303)  could  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  colonial  history  of  the 
United  States  or  the  early  history  of  California.  The  same  relation 
exists  between  other  topics  of  the  civics  course  and  other  period*  and 
topics  of  United  States  history.  By  the  time  pupils  reach  the  eighth- 
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grade  civics  they  might  be  quite  familiar  with  many  of  the  ideas  and 
principles  which  community  civics  is  designed  to  develop  more  fully 
and  systematically .(  And  in  the  eighth  grade  the  civics  and  United 
States  history  should  reinforce  each  other  at  every  point.  This  kind 
of  correlation  would  not  only  enable  the  pupil  to  see  these  two  sub 
jects  "  in  their  relation  to  each  other  as  they  touch  (the  pupil's)  indi 
vidual  and  social  life,"  but  would  effect  an  economy  of  time  at  least 
in  the  eighth-grade  work. 
It  has  been  said  of  the  elementary  schools  of  another  city : 

The  aim  seems  to  be  to  make  of  education,  not  a  process  of  instruction  in 
n  variety  of  subjects,  but  a  process  of  living,  of  growth,  during  which  the  vari 
ous  relations  of  life  are  unfolded — civic,  geographical,  historical,  ethical,  voca 
tional,  etc.  *  *  *  In  the  first  grade,  for  example,  the  pupil  does  not  even 
study  "  English  "  or  "  language  "  ;  he  merely  does  things,  and  talks  about  things, 
nnd  hears  and  tells  stories  about  things,  the  teacher  alone  being  conscious  that 
she  is  giving  the  child  his  first  organized  lessons  in  civic  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language. 

Even  in  the  eighth  year,  where  civics  appears  as,  a. separate  subject  alter 
nating  throughout  the  year  with  American  history,  the  coordination  is  so  close 
(in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher)  that  the  pupils  are  hardly  conscious  that 
they  are  studying  two  "  subjects."  They  are'  rather  studying  certain  phenomena 
of  life  iu  two  aspects — historical  and  civic.1 

This  organic  kind  of  correlation  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
San  Francisco  schools.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  was 
found  in  the  Hamilton  Intermediate  School.  Here  typewriting  is 
one  of  the  regular  channels  for  the  teaching  of  English  and  spelling. 
Topics  for  theme  work  are  submitted  to.  the  teacher  of  typewriting 
by  the  teachers  of  other  subjects,  including  history,  geography,  civics, 
manual  training,  sewing,  home  economics,  etc.  Lessons  in  spelling 
are  derived  from  these  various  fields.  The  teacher  of  typewriting 
also  has  direction  of  the  "  external  reading  "  of  all  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  preparing  lists  of  books  relating  to  topics  submitted  by  the 
r.eachers  of  other  subjects,  and  keeping  a  record  of  all  reading  done. 
Here  is  a  correlation  which  tends  to  break  down  the  sharp  lines  of 
demarcation  between  "subjects"  and  to  organize  the  pupil's  educa 
tion  around  a  real  interest.  It  is  not  merely  that  all  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  contribute  to  the  mechanical  process  of  learning  to  type 
write,  but  that  all  are,  or  may  be,  organized  around  a  real  interest  of 
the  pupil,  which  in  this  case  is  vocational  inasmuch  as  typewriting 
:s  primarily  a  vocational  subject. 

The  teaching  of  geography  in  the  San  Francisco  elementary  schools 
is  perhaps  even  more  formal  than  the  teaching  of  history,  although 
it  affords  a  peculiarly  rich  opportunity  for  correlation  with  the 

1  The  Social  Studies  In  Secondary  Education,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.,  Bui.,  1916,  No.  28. 
p.  16. 
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pupil's  life.     A  member  of  the  survey  commission  says   (Chapter 
VI  of  this  report,  p.  222)  : 

Home  geography,  although  emphasized  in  the  course  of  study,  is  poorly  repre 
sented  in  the  actual  teaching.  Excursions  are  very  unusual.  San  Francisco  is 
marvelously  rich  in  local  scenery,  in  varied  commercial  and  industrial  activities, 
and  in  striking  objects  interesting  in  themselves  and  suggestive  of  foreign 
<x»untries  and  of  far-reaching  relations  to  the  outside  world.  *  *  *  The 
magnificent  harbor,  girt  in  with  mountains,  the  docks  piled  with  foreign  goods, 
the  great  ships  at  anchor  in  the  bay  or  alongside  the  wharves,  the  variety  of 
•ocean-going  ships,  sailing  vessels,  steamers  and  battleships,  the  forts  and  bat 
teries  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  the  ocean  itself,  the  sea  beaches, 
the  islands,  the  crowded  ferries  and  ferry  stations,  the  foreign  populations  with 
their  peculiar  dress  and  modes  of  living,  the  factories  and  shops,  the  parks 
and  buildings  *  *  *,  all  these  and  other  striking  objects  of  interest  furnish 
an  almost  unequalled  richness  of  geographical  material.  But  the  schools,  as 
such,  scarcely  notice  these  things.  On  mention  of  this  matter  to  several  teach 
ers,  they  were  naively  surprised  at  the  richness  of  local  material  they  had 
overlooked. 

But  these  very  things  should  furnish  at  least  a  point  of  departure 
not  only  for  geography,  but  also  for  history  and  civics.  Harbor  and 
docks  and  merchant  ships  and  battleships  and  forts  and  ferries  and 
foreign  populations  and  factories  and  parks  and  public  buildings 
are  the  realities  of  the  San  Francisco  child's  life  to  which  his 
studies  should  be  related.  The  injunction  in  the  course  of  study  to 
"correlate  the  history  work  with  the  geography  by  looking  up  the 
localities  mentioned  "  is  superficial  and  without  vitality.  The  pupil's 
own  life  affords  the  only  vital  coordinating  principle  for  the  various 
subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

In  regard  to  hygiene  the  course  of  study  says:  "The  study  of  the 
previous  grades  has  been  dealing  largely  with  personal  hygiene.  The 
work  of  the  eighth  grade  should  deal  mainly  with  the  factors  in 
social  hygiene  or  public  sanitation.  The  work  should,  as  far  as  pos 
sible,  correlate  writh  the  eighth  grade  civics."  How  far  this  idea 
is  carried  out  in  the  classes  in  hygiene  was  not  observed;  in  some 
civics  classes,  however,  where  the  subject  of  public  health  was  under 
consideration,  much  of  the  pupils'  information  had  evidently  been 
acquired  previously  in  their  study  of  hygiene. 

In  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  17,  pages  23-20,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  there  are  given  some  striking  illustrations  of  how  arith 
metic  may  be  related  intimately  to  the  life  of  the  child  and  corre 
lated  with  other  subjects  of  study.  There  is  little  of  this  sort  of 
thing  in  the  San  Francisco  schools.  A  member  of  the  survey  com 
mission  reports  that  "not  much  stress  is  put  upon  the  thoughtful, 
independent  work  of  solving  problems  and  of  applying  arithmetical 
processes  to  subjects  which  come  up  in  other  studies." 

To  conclude,  the  opportunities  presented  by  history,  geography, 
and  other  studies  in  the  elementary  curriculum  of  the  San  Francisco 
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.schools  for  the  social  and  civic  education  of  the  pupil  are  neglected. 
There  is  practically  no  vital  correlation  of  these  subjects  around  the 
present  life  interests  of  the  pupils.  The  eighth-grade  civics  is  a 
"crowning  course"  in  little  more  than  position.  The  term  would 
seem  to  imply  organized,  unified,  coordinated  civic  education  through 
out  the  grades  below  the  eighth,  to  which  the  eighth-grade  work  is 
definitely  related  and  which  it  still  further  coordinates  and  rounds 
out.  The  eighth-grade  civics  should  be  a  climax  in  a  continuous 
civic  development  of  the  pupil.  In  San  Francisco  this  is  not  so. 
Neither  pupils  nor  teachers  seem  to  be  conscious  of  a  relation  between 
it  and  anything  that  has  gone  before.  To  them  it  is  a  "  new  subject >r 
for  their  appreciation  of  which  the  studies  of  the  past' have  mader 
little  contribution. 


H. — -HIGH     SCHOOLS. 

I.  The  Social-Studies  Curriculum. 


Instruction  in  government  or  "civics"  is  prescribed  for  gradua 
tion  in  all  the  San  Francisco  high  schools  except  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  where  it  is  elective  in  the  second  and  fourth  years. 
Courses  in  history  and  economics  are  offered  in  all  high  schools. 
Business  law  is  offered  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  a 
course  in  vocational  guidance  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School.  This 
entire  group  of  "  social  studies  "  should  as  truly  have  a  civic  aim  as 
the  subject  of  civics  or  government  itself. 

Point  of  view  and  criteria. — The  present  attempt  at  appraisal  of 
the  instruction  in  the  social  studies  is  made  wholly  with  reference  to- 
the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  pupil  for 
citizenship.  Citizenship  is  understood  in  the  sense  defined  in  the 
introduction  to  this  chapter,  and  the  criteria  applied  are  those  also 
formulated  there.  (See  pp.  300-301.) 

Judged  by  the  standards  which  have  heretofore  controlled  in  the 
organization  of  high-school  courses  of  study  in  history  and  social 
science,  that  of  the  San  Francisco  schools  would  take  high  rank- 
Seldom  is  more  elaborate  provision  made  for  these  studies.  Four 
continuous  years  of  history  and  social  science  are  now  offered  in  all 
high  schools  of  the  city.  The  history  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  prescribed  for  graduation  except  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.  A  course  in  economics  is  offered  in  all  the  schools.  In 
some  of  the  schools  special  additional  courses  are  given. 

Judged  by  the  traditional  standards  of  teaching  these  subjects,  the 
quality  of  instruction  in  the  San  Francisco  high  schools  is,  generally 
speaking,  as  good  as  will  be  found  anywhere,  and  in  some  cases  ex 
ceptionally  good. 

In  so  far  as  the  criticisms  that  follow  seem  adverse,  it  is  not  be 
cause  of  an  alleged  inferiority  in  practice  in  the  San  Francisco 
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schools  as  compared  with  other  American  high  schools,  but  because 
of  a  serious  attempt  to  suggest  lines  of  constructive  endeavor  in  the 
light  of  present  tendencies. 

Requirements. — The  course  of  social  studies  in  the  San  Francisco 
high  schools  is  organized  on  the  customary  four-unit  plan:  A  year 
of  ancient  history,  a  year  of  medieval  and  modern  European  history, 
a  half-year  of  English  history,  a  year  of  American  history  and  gov 
ernment,  and  a  half-year  of  economics.  Two  of  the  schools — the 
Girls'  and  the  Mission — follow  this  plan  without  modification ;  in  the 
other  three  schools  there  are  modifications  to  be  discussed  later. 

There  is  a  presumably  civic  purpose  in  prescribing  United  States 
history  and  government.  But  since  they  are  required  only  in  the 
fourth  year,  they  actually  reach  a  very  small  minority  of  the  pupils 
who  enter  the  high  schools.  The  one  school  in  which  they  are  not 
required  for  graduation  is  the  High  School  of  Commerce  where  the 
course  of  study  is  presumably  of  a  particularly  "practical"  char 
acter,  and  where  the  vast  majority  of  pupils  finish  their  schooling 
with  the  high  school. 

In  the  Lowell  High  School  all  the  history  of  the  first  and  second 
vears  is  required  in  addition  to  the  United  States  history  and  gov 
ernment  of  the  fourth  year. 

The  University  of  California  requires  one  year  of  history  for  en 
trance  without  prescribing  what  history  it  shall  be.  The  prescribed 
United  States  history  and  government  of  tlje  hi'gh  schools  therefore 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  institution.  Pupils  who  plan  to 
enter  and  graduate  from  the  State  Normal  School  of  San  Francisco; 
however,  must  take  three  full  years  of  history  in  the  high  school. 

Election  of  social  studies. — To  determine  the  actual  election  of 
social  studies  information  was  obtained  directly  from  the  pupils  of 
three  of  the  high  schools — the  Girls',  the  Mission,  and  the  Com 
mercial.  The  Lowell  High  School  was  omitted  from  the  inquiry  be 
cause  its  pupils  have  so  .little  option.  The  Polytechnic  High  School 
was  also  omitted  because  it  is  in  a  transition  stage,  and  the  data 
obtained  there  would  not  be  comparable  with  those  from  the  other 
schools. 

Table  136  gives  the  number  of  pupils  reporting  from  each  of  the 
schools.  It  represents  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation. 

Tables  137-146  show  the  per  cent  of  pupils  in  each  high  school 
who  have  taken  the  several  social  studies  of  the  standard  course,  of 
those  taking  no  history,  those  having  taken  all  history  offered,  those 
having  taken  only  the  first  and  last  years  of  history,  and  those  of 
the  present  fourth-year  class  who  have  taken  the  several  social 
studies. 
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TABLE  13G. — Pupils  reporting  on  social  studies  'taken   (representing  about  90 
per  cent  of  total  enrollment). 


First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 

year. 

Total. 

Otrls'  

190 

119 

97 

94 

500 

Mission  

223 

116 

80 

62 

481 

Commerce  

f       1336 

1205 

i  15 

'  1 

>557 

\       1  183 

1  133 

2  95 

*  455 

Pupils  taking  2-year  course.  *  Pupils  taking  4-year  course. 

TABLE  137. — Pupils  having  taken  ancient  history. 


Girls'. 

Mission. 

Commerce. 

Greek. 

Roman. 

Ancient.1 

Greek. 

Roman. 

First  voar         

Per  cent. 
82.6 
88.0 
100.0 
96.8 

Per  cent. 
»46.8 
85.7 
100.0 
96.8 

Per  cent. 
61.0 
64.6 
7fi.O 
92.0 

Per  cent. 
20.0 
56.0 
76.0 
97.7 

Per  cent. 
8.4 
40.0 
71.8 

95.0 

Second  year  

Third  year  

Fourth  year      

1  Greek  and  Roman  history  not  reported  separately  from  this  school.  As  a  rule  pupils  taking  Greek 
history  also  lake  Roman. 

f  Roman  history  is  not  offered  until  tho  second  half  of  the  year.  Only  2  pupils  in  tho  first  half  reported 
taking  it. 

TABLE  138. — Pupils  having  taken  medieval  and  modern  history. 


Girls'. 

Mission. 

Commerce. 

Medieval. 

Modern. 

Medieval. 

Modern. 

Medieval. 

Modern. 

First  year  

Per  cent. 
4.2 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

7P.6 
79.3 
84.0 

M5.3 
74.2 
80.0 

55.0 
66.0 
87.0 

45.6 
67.0 
84.0 

213.0 
63.6 
80.0 

7.7 
59.0 
64.0 

Third  vear  

Fourth  year  

>  9  per  cent  of  first  half-year  pupils:  73.7  of  second  half-year  pupils;  45.3  per  cent  for  entire  year. 
*  9  per  cent  of  first-half  year  pupils;  21  per  cent  of  second  half-year  pupils;  13  per  cent  for  entire  year. 

TABLE  139. — Pupils  haring  taken  English  history. 


Girls'. 

Mission. 

Commerce. 

First  year  

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Second  vear  

2.5 

.0 

2.6 

Third  year     .         ..              ... 

44.3 

58.7 

41.0 

Fourth  year  ....         

46.8 

80.0 

73.0 

TABLE  140. — Pupils  having  taken  United  States  history.1 


Girls'. 

Mission. 

Commerce. 

First  year  

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Second  year  

.0 

.0 

Jfi.6 

Third  year  

11.3 

.0 

14.5 

98.9 

100.0 

64.4 

Required  subject  in  Girls'  and  Mission  High  Schools,  elective  in  High  School  of  Commerce. 
1  All  4-year  pupils. 
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Girls'. 

Mission. 

Commerce. 

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Percent. 
0.0 

.0 

.0 

'.1 

'2Z6 

41.0 

»10.9 

Fourth  year           

46.8 

80.0 

46.0 

i  One  pupil. 

*  4  per  cent  of  first  half-year  pupils;  40  per  cent  second  half-year. 

•  All  4-year  pupils. 

TABLE  142. — Pupils  having  taken  fourth  year  government.1 


Girls'. 

Mission. 

Commerce. 

First  year        

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Percent. 
0.0 

Percent. 
0.0 

.0 

.0 

k  .0 

Third  year                

1.0 

.0 

*:o 

Fourth  year    

97.5 

*  100.0 

*35.0 

1  Required  in  Girls'  and  Mission  High  Schools,  elective  in  High  School  of  Commerce. 

2  Per  cent  of  second  half-year  pupils;  none  take  it  below  this. 

TABLE  143. — Pupils  having  taken  no  history. 


Girls'. 

Mission. 

Commerce. 

First  year  

Per  cent. 
16.0 

Percent. 
39.0 

Per  cent. 
79.0 

Second  year     

8.0 

28.0 

42.0 

Third  year  

.0 

6.0 

11.0 

Fourth  year                        

1  1.0 

•  0 

.0 

1  One  pupil. 
TABLE  144. — Pupils  having  taken  all  history  offered. 


Girls'. 

Mission. 

Commerce. 

First  year  

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Second  year  

.0 

.0 

.0 

Third  year                           , 

4  0 

0 

11  8 

Fourth  year  

39.3 

70.0 

40.0 

TABLE  145. — Pupils  having  taken  only  ancient  and  United  States  history. 


Girls'. 

Mission. 

Commerce. 

First  year  

Per  cent. 
0.0 

Per  cent. 
0  0 

Percent. 
0.0 

Second  year  

.0 

.0 

.0 

Third  year  

.9 

.0 

.0 

Fourth  year  

10.6 

6.4 

4.4 

93815—17- 


-21 
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TABLE  146. — Pupils  of  present  fourth-year  class  who  have  taken  the  several 

social  studies. 


Greek. 

Roman. 

Medie 
val. 

Modern. 

English. 

Eco 
nomics. 

United 
States. 

Govern 
ment. 

Girls'  High  School... 

Per  cent. 
96.8 
92.0 
97.7 

Percent. 
96.8 
92.0 
95.0 

Percent. 
84.0 
87.0 
80.0 

Percent. 
80.0 
84.0 
64.0 

Per  cent. 
46.8 
80.0 
73.0 

Percent. 
46.  8 
80.0 
46.0 

Per  cent.  Per  cent 
98.9            97.5 
100.0           100.0 
64.4            35.0 

Mission  High  School  

High  School  of  Commerce  

Unfortunately  no  data  are  available  from  other  cities  comparable 
with  those  in  the  foregoing  tables.  The  impression  is,  however,  that 
the  social  studies,  and  especially  historj^,  receive  fully  as  much  em 
phasis  in  San  Francisco  as  elsewhere,  and  probably  more  than  is 
usual.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  Lowell  High  School  is  taken 
into  account,  where  the  history  courses  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
years  are  required  of  all  pupils. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  smallest  election  of  ancient  history  is 
found  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  the  largest  in  the  Girls' 
High  School.  But  when  we  come  to  European  and  English  history, 
the  lead  passes  from  the  Girls'  to  the  Mission  High  School. 

English  history  shows  the  lowest  election,  except  in  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  where  the  lowest  election  is  for  United  States 
history.  The  latter  is  required  in  the  other  two  schools. 

Economics  is  not  popular  as  compared  with  the  history  courses, 
and  is  least  popular  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  where  it  would 
seem  to  have  especially  practical  applications.  The  lowest  election 
for  any  social  study  is  that  for  government  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  where  alone  it  is  elective. 

The  assertion  is  frequently  made  that,  where  four  years  of  his 
tory  are  offered,  it  is  rare  that  pupils  take  it  all,  and  that  the  courses 
elected  are  likely  to  be  widely  disconnected.  The  facts  shown  in 
Tables  144  and  145  are  therefore  somewhat  surprising.  An  unex 
pectedly  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  in  the  last  years  of  the  high 
school  have  taken  all  the  history  offered  in  the  high  school,  and  the 
number  whose  courses  show  a  break  from  ancient  to  United  States 
history  is  very  small. 

Table  146  shows  that  all  but  a  few  pupils  of  the  present  fourth 
year  class  have  had  ancient  history  (about  95  per  cent),  while  the 
percentage  having  had  each  of  the  succeeding  social  studies  pro 
gressively  declines  until  the  required  fourth  year  work  is  reached. 

Another  fact  shown  by  these  tables  is  that  the  percentage  of  pupils 
taking  each  of  the  several  social  studies  steadily  increases  by  classes 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year.  Thus :  In  the  Mission  High  School 
61  per  cent  of  the  first  year  pupils  are  taking  ancient  history,  64.6 
per  cent  of  the  second  year  class  are  taking  or  have  had  this  subject, 
76  per  cent  of  the  third  year  class  have  had  it,  and  92  per  cent  of 
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the  fourth  year  class.  The  same  relation  holds  true  for  each  of  the 
social  studies  and  for  all  the  high  schools  (Tables  137-141,  143), 
Does  this  suggest  that  pupils  who  do  not  elect  social  studies  in  the 
early  years  are  more  likely  than  others  to  be  eliminated  before  gradu 
ation?  No  such  conclusion  is  justified  from  the  data  at  hand,  but 
the  question  is  a  suggestive  one  and  worthy  of  investigation. 

In  the  Lowell  High  School  the  social  studies  of  the  third  year  alone 
are  elective  (except  for  a  half-year  course  in  "  recent  history "  in 
the  fourth  year).  The  third  years'  studies  are  European  history 
(entire  year),  English  industrial  history  (one-half  year),  and  eco 
nomics  (one-half  year).  Prior  to  this  there  are  required:  In  thfc 
first  year,  a  half  year  of  "  ancient  industry  and  life  "  and  a  half  year 
of  English  history;  in  the  second  year,  an  entire  year  of  ancient 
history  (Greek  and  Roman).  The  third  year  elections  in  this  school, 
in  the  fall  of  1916  were  as  follows: 

European  history 58  per  cent  of  the  class. 

English  industrial  history 15  per  cent  of  the  class. 

Economics 20  per  cent  of  the  class. 

This  does  not  mean  that  93  per  cent  of  the  class  are  taking  a 
social  study,  for  there  are  duplications  here,  a  considerable  number 
of  those  taking  English  industrial  history  and  economics  also  taking 
the  European  history. 

The  economics  and  industrial  history  are  less  popular  than  the 
economics  in  the  Girls'  and  Mission  High  Schools,  though  more  so- 
than  that  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce  (see  Table  141).  So, 
also,  the  European  history  in  this  school  shows  a  smaller  election 
than  in  any  of  the  other  three  schools  (see  Table  138). 

Summary. — The  above  facts  show  (1)  that  the  offering  of  social 
studies  signifies  little  regarding  their  election;  (2)  that  ancient 
nistory  is  apparently  considered  of  greater  importance  than  later 
history  (England  and  Europe)  ;  (3)  that  although  United  States 
history  and  government  are  required  for  graduation,  it  is  only  a 
select  minority  of  the  pupils  entering  high  school  who  get  the  benefit 
of  these  subjects;  (4)  that  a  large  number  of  pupils  drop  out  of 
school  without  the  training  afforded  by  social  study;  and  (5)  that 
study  in  the  field  of  economics  is  attained  to  by  a  mere  handful  of 
the  pupils  who  enter  and  pass  out  of  the  high  school. 

Adaptation  of  social  studies  to  group  interests. — A  more  difficult, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  important,  question  is,  To  what  extent 
are  the  social  studies  offered  in  the  high  schools  adapted  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  pupils  who  take  them? 

(1)  The  High  School  of  Commerce. — This  school  is  designed  pri 
marily  for  pupils  preparing  directly  for  business  vocations.  While 
a  college  preparatory  course  is  offered,  comparative!}7  few  of  the 
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pupils  are  planning  to  go  to  college,  as  the  following  table  shows 
(Table  147)  : 

TABLE  147. — College  preparatory  pupils — High  School  of  Commerce. 


First 
year. 

Second 
year: 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Total. 

Number  reporting  

519 

338 

110 

45 

1,012 

College  preparatory  

20 

21 

14 

g 

63 

Generally  speaking,  the  economic  status  of  the  pupils  is  low.  The 
majority  of  those  reporting  do  not  expect  to  complete  a  four-year 
course,  and  for  the  benefit  of  such,  a  two-year  course  is  offered.  The 
enrollment  in  the  two  courses  is  as  follows  (Table  148)  : 

TABLE  148. — Enrollment  oy  two-year  and  four-year  courses — High  School  of 

Commerce. 


First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Total. 

Two-year  course  

336 

205 

U5 

»1 

557 

Four-year  course  

183 

133 

95 

44 

455 

i  The  15  two-year  course  pupils  in  the  third  year  are  probably  repeaters.    The  1  in  the  fourth  year  is 
unexplained — perhaps  an  error  in  reporting. 

In  a  school  of  this  type,  if  anywhere,  there  would  be  expected  an 
adjustment  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  special  requirements  of  the 
pupils.  It  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  desirable  to  give  a  special 
civic  as  well  as  a  vocational  turn  to  their  education — not  because  such 
boys  and  girls  need  civic  training  more  than  other  groups,  but  be 
cause  most  of  them  will  complete  their  schooling  with  the  high 
school — in  the  majority  of  cases  with  only  two  years  of  high  school— 
and  will  enter  at  once  into  the  responsibilities  of  participation  in  the 
community's  business  life. 

An  attempt  at  such  adjustment  is  apparent.  The  school  offers  the 
standard  four-year  course  of  social  studies.  But  in  addition,  and 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  two-year  pupils,  elementary  courses  in 
business  law,  economics,  and  government  are  offered  in  the  second 
year,  optional  with  the  course  in  European  history.  In  this  school 
alone  the  United  States  history  and  government  of  the  fourth  year 
are  elective,  perhaps  to  allow  pupils  greater  freedom  to  elect  subjects 
of  more  technical  importance. 

The  four-year  course  of  study  is  organized  into  a  number  of  cur- 
riculums  or  group  arrangements.  Groups  I  and  II  are  college  pre 
paratory,  and  in  the  first  year  include  English,  mathematics,  a 
foreign  language,  and  history,  differing  from  each  other  in  that  one 
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includes  stenography  and  typewriting,  the  other  bookkeeping,  arith 
metic,  and  penmanship.  Groups  III-V  all  include  English,  ste 
nography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic. 
They  differ  only  in  the  language  offered — French,  German,  or 
Spanish.  Group  VI  is  like  Groups  III-V  except  that  history  is 
offered  instead  of  a  language.  Group  VII  offers  mathematics  in 
stead  of  a  language  or  history,  and  Group  VIII  offers  general  science. 
It  is  understood  that  a  pupil  may  change  from  one  group  to  another. 
Ancient  and  European  history  occupy  a  less  important  place  in 
this  school  than  in  the  other  schools,  as  might  be  anticipated.  Table 
149  shows  the  elections  in  Greek  and  medieval  history  as  compared 
with  the  Girls'  and  the  Mission  High  Schools. 

TABLE  149.— Pupils  taking  Greek  and  medieval  history  in  High  School  of  Com 
merce,  Girls',  and  Mission  Schools. 


High  schools. 

Greek  history. 

Medieval  history. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

High  School  of  Commerce: 
Two-year  pupils  

173 

248 

31.0 
54.5 

23 
129 

10.0 
47.0 

Four-year  pupils  

Total  

421 
450 
330 

41.6 
90.0 
68.6 

152 
246 
171 

30.8 
79.3 
66.0 

Girls'  High  School  

Mission  High  School  .         .         

Although  the  courses  in  business  law,  economics,  and  government 
offered  in  the  second  year  would  seem  to  be  more  in  accord  with  the 
requirements  of  the  pupils  than  the  ancient  and  European  history, 
Table  150  shows  that  there  is  a  larger  election  of  Greek  history 
among  both  two-year  and  four-year  pupils  than  of  the  more  "  prac 
tical  "  subjects.  The  same  is  true  of  the  election  of  medieval  history 
by  four-year  pupils,  though  not  by  two-year  pupils. 

TABLE  150. — Pupils  having  elected  Greek  and  medieval  history  and  second-year 
law,  government,  and  economics. 


\ 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Two- 
year 
pupils. 

Four- 
year 
pupils. 

To 
tal. 

Two- 
year 
pupils. 

Four- 
year 
pupils. 

To 
tal. 

Two- 
year 
pupils. 

Four- 
year 
pupils. 

To 
tal. 

Total.* 

Greek. 

Perct. 
18.7 

Perct. 
23 

Perct. 
20 

Perct. 
48.0 
9.0 
42.4 
22.0 
12.0 

Perct. 
67.0 
21.0 
12.0 
6.8 
5.2 

Perct. 
56.0 
13.0 
30.7 
16.0 
9.0 

Perct. 
66.6 
26.6 
33.3 
33.3 
33.3 

Perct. 
78.0 
69.0 
8.4 
8.4 
4.2 

Perct. 

76.0 
63.6 
11.8 
11.8 
8.1 

Perct. 
97.7 
80.0 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 

Medieval  

Law  

Government  (second  year) 
Economics  (second  year).  . 

1  All  four-year  pupils. 
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Tables  151  and  152  show  the  number  of  two-year  pupils  who  elected 
ancient  or  medieval  history,  or  both,  without  taking  any  of  the 
other  social  studies  offered  in  the  second  year,  and  the  number  of 
two-year  pupils  who  elected  no  social  study  at  all. 

TABLE  151. — Tiro-year  pn/iilx  in  High  School  of  Commerce  electing  ancient  or 
medieval  history  or  both,  but  no  other  social  study. 


First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

(»> 

101 

49.0 

7 

46.6 

(*) 

1  No  pupils  in  the  first  year  elected  social  studies  other  than  history. 
*  One  pupil  reported  to  be  a  two-year  pupil  in  the  fourth  year  took  ancient  history 
and  no  other  social  study,  but  he  is  not  considered  here. 


TABLE  152. — Two-year  pupils  in  High  School  of  Commerce  electing  no  history 

or  other  social  study. 


First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

0) 

26 

12.6 

4 

26.6 

0 

0 

i  No  other  social  studies  than  history  taken  by  any  pupils  in  this  year. 

Of  the  45  pupils  reporting  from  the  present  fourth-year  class,  2iJ 
have  taken  Unit'ed  States  history.  All  of  these  are  four-year  pupils, 
and  five  of  them  college  preparatory.  Sixteen  out  of  110  third-year 
pupils  also  report  taking  United  States  history.  No  United  States 
history  is  offered  in  the  two-year  course.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of 
the  present  fourth-year  class,  and  41  per  cent  of  the  present  third- 
year  class  report  having  taken  English  history.  Only  four  two- 
year  pupils  are  included  in  the  number. 

The  only  pupils  in  the  entire  school  who  report  having  taken  the 
fourth-year  course  in  government  are  7  of  the  45  members  of  the 
present  fourth-year  class.  Only  70,  or  14  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  re 
porting  from  the  classes  above  the  first  year  report'  taking  the  second- 
year  course  in  government. 

Thirty-three,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the  third-year  and  fourth-year 
pupils  report  taking  the  third-year  course  in  economics  (only  one 
pupil  below  the  third  year  reports  taking  it).  Forty-three,  or  8.7 
per  cent,  of  all  pupils  reporting  from  the  classes  above  the  first  year 
report  taking  the  second-year  course  in  economics. 

The  percentage  of  pupils  from  each  class  having  taken  business 
law  is  shown  in  Table  150.  It  is  a  total  of  24  per  cent  of  all  pupils 
reporting  above  the  first-year  class. 
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No  courses  in  industrial  history  or  commercial  geography  -ire 
offered  in  the  school. 

Thus,  while  the  course  of  social  study  in  this  high  school  has  been 
modified  considerably  because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  school, 
the  facts  given  suggest  the  desirability  of  further  adjustment  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  pupils.  Recommendations  to  this  effect  are 
made  below  on  pages  337-339. 

(2)  The  Lowell  High  School. — This  high  school  is  the  largest  in 
the  city,  having  an  enrollment  of  more  than  1,300  pupils,  boys  and 
girls.     It  is  situated  in  a  good  residence  district'  where  there  is  very 
little  foreign  admixture.     The  economic  status  of  the  pupils  is  of  a 
high  average. 

The  school  is  in  some  respects  the  most  conservative  in  the  city. 
Its  course  of  study  is  more  largely  prescribed  than  in  other  schools 
(see  above,  pp.  319,  323).  The  school  might  fairly  be  described  as  a 
"  standard  "  high  school  of  high  grade  with  conservative  tendencies. 
If  there  is  any  school  in  the  city  where  the  standard  four-unit  course 
in  history  and  social  science  might  be  expected  to  meet  requirements, 
it  should  be  the  Lowell  school.  At  two  or  three  points,  however, 
noteworthy  modifications  of  the  standard  course  have  been  made. 

(a)  The  regulation  Greek  and  Roman  history  courses  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  first  year.    Instead,  there  is  required  of  all  pupils 
in  the  first  half  of  the  first  year  a  course  in  "  ancient  life  and  indus 
try."    It  is  described  as  "  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  history," 
and  seeks  to  suggest  the  meaning  of  history  and  to  give  a  general 
picture  of  past  conditions.    In  the  second  half  of  this  year  the  his 
tory  of  England  is  taken  up.    Here  the  pupils  are  introduced  to  the 
study  of  a  single  nation — "  the  one  nearest  the  pupil's  interest  after 
his  own  country." 

(b)  Ancient  history  is  required   of   all   pupils   throughout  the 
second  year  instead  of  the  first,  and  in  addition  to  the  introductory 
course  in  "  ancient  life  and  industry."    Pupils  entering  from  other 
high  schools  are  allowed  to  substitute  an  equivalent  for  this  course, 
however. 

(c)  In  the  third  year,  the  pupil  may  take  a  social  study  or  not  as 
he  chooses.    If  he  takes  one,  he  is  given  an  option  between  a  year  of 
European  history   (medieval  and  modern)   and  a  year  of  English 
industrial  history  and  economics. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  required  course  in  United  States  history 
and  government  there  is  offered  in  the  fourth  year  a  course  in  "  Re 
cent  history  "  for  one-half  year,  two  hours  per  week. 

These  modifications  of  the  standard  course  are  avowedly  to  meet 
more  closely  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

(3)  The  Mission  High  School. — This  is  the  smallest  high  school 
in  the  city,  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  600  pupils,  although  it 
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is  located  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  city 
where  the  elementary  schools  are  said  to  be  crowded.  The  people 
are  largely  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  but  no  technical  work  is 
given  in  the  school.  The  Humboldt  night  school  is  held  in  the  Mis 
sion  High  School  building  with  an  enrollment  of  1,200  or  1,400 
students,  and  with  technical  instruction. 

The  course  of  social  study  in  this  school  is  of  the  straight  tradi 
tional  type,  with  no  evidence  in  its  organization  of  any  effort  to 
adapt  the  work  to  group  needs. 

(4)  The  Polytechnic  High  School. — In  this  technical  school  there 
were,  until  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  but  two  courses  in  history :  A  course  in 
"  general   history  "  in  the  first  year,  and  a  course  in  United  States  his 
tory  and  government  in  the  fourth  year.    This  has  now  been  changed, 
with  the  intent  not  only  of  increasing  the  amount  of  work  offered, 
but  also  of  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  school.     "General 
European  history "  is  now  given  throughout  the  first  two  years, 
embracing  ancient  and  modern  history.     Economics  and  industrial 
history  are  offered  in  the  third  year.     United  States  history  and 
government  are  required  in  the  fourth  year.    There  is  no  course  in 
English  history  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  other  schools. 

No  class  in  economics  was  formed  this  term,  and  only  22  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  the  class  in  industrial  history.  This  is  explained  on  the 
ground  that  under  the  reorganization  these  courses  have  not  been 
fairly  started.  It  is  said  that  hereafter  there  will  be  classes  in  both 
subjects  each  term. 

A  course  in  vocational  guidance  is  required  of  all  first-year  pupils 
in  this  school. 

(5)  The  Girls'  High  School. — The  straight  four-unit  course  in 
history,  government,  and  economics  is  offered  in  this  school,  as  in 
the  Mission  High  School,  without  modification. 

//.  Methods  of  Instruction. 

1.  Instruction  in  government. — The  general  impression  obtained 
from  observation  is  that  instruction  in  this  subject  is  formal,  closely 
bound  by  the  textbook,  too  purely  informational.  There  is  more  or 
less  coordination  with  United  States  history,  in  some  cases  the  gov 
ernment  and  history  being  carried  together  throughout  the  entire 
fourth  year.  One  or  two  recitations  were  observed  in  which  this 
correlation  seemed  to  be  especially  vital.  In  some  of  the  schools 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  State  and  local  government,  but 
even  this  part  of  the  work  is  formal  and  lacking  in  real  vitality  in 
most  cases. 

Opportunity  for  actual  observation  of  class  work  in  this  subject 
was  so  limited  that  a  series  of  questions  was  submitted  to  the  prin 
cipals  of  the  five  high  schools.  Eeturns  were  received  from  four 
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of  the  five,  in  each  case  signed  by  the  head  of  the  department  of 
history. 

Textbooks. — Three  reported  the  use  of  the  same  regular  text  in 
civil  government,  separate  from  the  history  text;  one  reported  the 
use  of  a  combined  American  history  and  government  text.  Three 
of  the  four  made  objections  to  the  text,  the  fourth  made  no  comment 
on  this  point.  The  comments  made  were  "insufficient  local  mate 
rial,"  "too  general,"  "not  practical  illustrations,"  "not  clear  and 
definite,"  "  do  not  interest  the  student,"  "  not  written  for  those  who 
must  be  shown  both  the  beginnings  and  the  relations  of  things," 
"  a  book  should  be  used  which  technically  describes  the  State  in 
which  the  pupil  lives,  also  his  city." 

Supplementary  books. — A  considerable  list  of  supplementary  books 
was  mentioned,  including  such  standard  works  as  Bryce's  "  American 
Commonwealth  "  and  other  well-known  texts  in  American  govern 
ment.  Mention  was  made  in  one  case  of  a  California  civics  text, 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  the  charter  and  ordinances  of  San 
Francisco,  and  in  one  case  a  dictated  notebook  on  the  Federal  Con 
stitution.  The  extent  to  which,  and  the  methods  by  which,  these 
materials  are  used  was  not  explained. 

Time  allotment. — All  agreed  that  the  time  for  the  study  of  gov 
ernment  should  be  doubled — a  year  instead  of  a  half  year.  As  to 
the  possible  means  of  securing  this  additional  time  the  following 
suggestions  were  made: 

Since  United  States  history  is  given  in  the  grammar  grades,  it  could  be 
omitted  in  the  high  school,  or  it  could  be  given  in  the  third  year  in  place 
of  English  history  and  the  entire  fourth  year  given  to  government. 

A  compulsory  course  in  municipal  government  might  be  placed  in  the  first 
year.  , 

More  complete  separation  between  government  and  United  States  history. 

Time  allotment  for  taking  classes  outside  for  investigation.  Lectures  and 
talks  by  public  officials. 

The  apportionment  of  time  as  it  now  is  and  as  it  should  be  among 
National,  State,  and  local  government  is  stated  as  follows: 

Apportionment  of  time. 


As  now  apportioned. 

Suggested  apportionment. 

Girls' 
High 
School. 

Commer 
cial  High 
School. 

Polytech 
nic  High 
School. 

Mission 
High 
School. 

Girls' 
High 
School. 

Commer 
cial  High 
School. 

Polytech 
nic  High 
School. 

Mission 
High 
School. 

National... 

Per  cent. 
40 
10 

}           50 

Per  cent. 
25 
25 
/           25 
i           25 

Per  cent. 
90 
5 

>      * 

Per  cent. 
50 
30 

20 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 
25 
25 
/           25 
\           25 

Per  cent. 
60 
15 

}           K 

Per  cent. 
40 
30 

30 

State  .  . 

County  
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These  figures  are  intended  to  be  only  approximate.  The  striking 
thing  about  them  is  the  divergence  among  the  high  schools  in  prac 
tice  and  in  opinion.  Variation  is  a  good  thing  in  so  far  as  it  indi 
cates  adaptation  to  group  needs;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  this  is  the  explanation  here.  It  indicates  rather  a  lack  of  coop 
eration  and  agreement  among  the  high  schools  as  to  some  general 
policy. 

Devices  to  supplement  instruction. — Two  schools  report  the  use  of 
civic  scrap  books;  2  regular  drill  in  current  events;  3  more  or  less 
debate  and  discussion  of  public  questions ;  3  the  use  of  the  "  Literary 
Digest"  or  similar  publications;  3  suggest  talks  by  public  officials 
as  a  desirable  thing,  but  none  provides  for  them;  1  mentions  visits 
to  courts  and  public  offices;  1  (Girls'  High  School)  the  use  of  news 
papers,  municipal  records,  ordinances,  etc.;  and  1  (also  the  Girls' 
High  School)  the  securing  of  ballots  and  a  demonstration  of 
their  use. 

Field  investigations,  surveys,  etc. — Three  schools  report  no  field 
investigations,  no  surveys  of  sanitary  or  other  conditions,  no  sys 
tematic  study  of  health  reports,  appropriation  bills,  or  similar  docu 
ments.  One  school  reports  field  investigation  "by  attendance  upon 
public  functions  of  various  kinds,"  the  study  of  appropriation  bills, 
and  sanitary  surveys. 

Adequacy  of  course. — One  school  reports  satisfaction  with  its 
course;  the  other  three  say  that  "it  comes  too  late  in  the  course," 
"not  sufficient  time  nor  opportunity,"  "more  dignity  and  attention 
should  be  given  the  course." 

The  above  data  suggest  that  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  instruction 
in  government  does  not  accomplish  all  that  should  be  expected  of  it ; 
that  it  is  formal  and  of  the  textbook  type ;  that  there  is  considerable 
divergence  in  methods,  not  by  reason  of  adaptations  to  group  needs, 
but  because  of  lack  of  agreement  as  to  general  principles ;  that  there 
is  almost  no  field  work  or  contact  with  actual  conditions  and  prob 
lems  of  community  life,  the  only  school  reporting  such  work  being 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  where  there  is  an  exceptionally  small 
enrollment  in  the  courses  in  government. 

2.  Instruction  in  history. — One  teacher  of  history,  commenting 
upon  a  recitation  by  her  class,  remarked  that  she  and  her  class  were 
much  more  interested  in  present-day  questions  than  in  the  mere  facts 
of  history,  and  asked,  "  What  is  the  value  of  history  unless  it  throws 
light  on  present-day  questions?  "  Her  class  was  at  the  time  study 
ing  colonial  Massachusetts,  and  more  particularly  the  extent  to 
which  democracy  had  been  realized  in  that  colony.  The  class  dis 
tinctly  seemed  to  have  a  motive  for  the  inquiry  into  colonial  times, 
and  this  was  their  interest  in  certain  present  questions  upon  which 
the  historical  facts  seemed  to  throw  light.  The  impression  made  by 
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the  discussion  was  that  the  class  had  under  consideration  a  present- 
day  question  that  had  a  history.  They  were  not  following  a  mere 
chronological  sequence  of  events,  but  were  involved  in  a  problem. 
Use  was  being  made  of  material  in  portions  of  the  textbook  dealing 
with  later  periods  in  order  to  trace  successive  steps  in  the  evolution 
of  democracy.  Not  only  was  the  problem  one  of  the  present  day, 
but  it  was  of  peculiar  interest  to  these  pupils  at  this  time  because  a 
political  campaign  was  in  progress  and  because  in  California  the 
women  vote  and  other  advanced  ideas  of  democracy  prevail.  In  fact, 
the  girls  of  the  class  showed,  perhaps,  a  keener  interest  than  the  boys 
present.  A  casual  visitor  would  have  had  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  the  recitation  was  one  in  history  or  in  civics;  it  was  both. 
The  pupils  were  not  concerned  about  the  "  subject"  they  were  taking; 
they  were  interested  in  a  problem  that  has  historical,  social,  and 
civic  aspects. 

In  contrast,  the  pupils  in  another  class  were  haltingly  repeating 
the  inconsequential  details  of  the  reigns  of  the  minor  emperors  in 
the  decadent  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  another  the 
succession  of  kings  in  ancient  Egypt  was  being  given,  with  scraps 
of  information  relating  to  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  time. 
These  were  pure  memory  exercises,  based  on  what  happened  to  be 
..included  within  certain  pages  of  a  textbook. 

A  common  practice  in  many  history  recitations  is  the  frank  use 
of  a  notebook  as  a  basis  for  recitation,  the  pupil  referring  to  it  fre 
quently  and  even  reading  from  it  in  reply  to  questions  by  the  teacher. 
The  matter  in  the  notebooks  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a  repro 
duction  of  textbook  material,  probably  copied  in  the  process  of 
"  studying." 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  method  illustrated  above,  classes 
were  visited  in  which  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  the  excellence 
of  the  teaching  as  measured  by  formal  academic  standards.  The 
pupils  were  apparently  learning  the  facts  of  history,  not  even  greatly 
restricted  by  the  limitations  of  the  textbook.  But  with  few  excep 
tions,  there  was  lacking  the  vital  spark  which  characterized  the  first 
recitation  described.  Learning  history  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  all 
things;  it  was  the  "subject"  that  seemed  to  count  for  most,  while 
its  application  to  the  pupil's  understanding  of  his  own  life  situations 
was  lost  sight  of. 

3.  Instruction  in  economics. — In  all  of  the  high  schools  of  San 
Francisco  the  election  of  economics  is  lower  than  for  any  other 
social  study.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  subject  as  a  high-school  study  because  of  its  intensely  "  practical " 
nature  both  from  an  individual  and  a  social  standpoint.  The  new 
emphasis  upon  vocational  and  prevocational  education  would  seem 
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to  give  to  economics  a  peculiar  importance,  and  especially  so  in  com 
mercial  and  technical  high  schools. 

The  low  election  of  economics,  which  is  probably  no  more  marked 
in  San  Francisco  than  elsewhere,  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  this  subject  is  the  latest  social  study  to  be  introduced  in  the 
high  school  and  has  been  wedged  into  an  already  full  curriculum.  It 
is  in  competition  with  history,  which  is  strongly  entrenched.  Depart 
ments  of  social  study  have  been  almost  exclusively  departments  of 
history,  and  any  subject  that  threatens  the  elimination  or  curtail 
ment  of  the  history  course  has  to  make  a  hard  fight. 

Most  of  the  work  in  economics  seen  in  the  San  Francisco  high  schools 
was  either  of  a  perfunctory  character,  little  more  being  attempted 
than  to  drill  the  pupils  in  the  contents  of  a  textbook,  or  else  it  gave 
the  impression  of  floundering.  One  or  two  notable  exceptions  will  be 
referred  to.  Indifference  and  apathy  marked  classes  which  were 
being  put  through  a  catechism  of  questions  such  as,  What  is  eco 
nomics?  What  is  wealth?  What  is  Value?  What  is  utility?  Or 
those  which  were  discussing  in  the  abstract  such  matters  as  the 
"  factors  in  production." 

One  class  was  visited  in  which  the  teacher  had  abandoned  the 
prescribed  textbook  and  was  attempting  to  substitute  a  course  on 
more  broadly  "  sociological "  lines.  The  pupils  were  reading  aloud* 
in  turn  from  a  recently  published  book  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
modern  social  problems.  The  teacher  was  uncertain  of  her  ground, 
as  she  herself  frankly  said,  and  the  class  evinced  no  great  interest 
in  what  they  were  doing.  This  teacher  felt  deeply  the  need  of  a 
really  vital  course  for  her  class  of  girls,  and  was  rather  hopeless  in 
the  face  of  the  textbook  problem. 

Another  teacher  reported  having  attempted  for  a  time  to  teach 
without  a  textbook.  The  results,  she  said,  were  in  many  ways  satis 
factory,  but  the  method  proved  too  laborious  and  time  consuming  to 
be  continued. 

Of  the  classes  actually  observed  in  recitation  there  was  but  one  to 
which  the  subject  of  economics  seemed  to  be  a  living  thing.  The 
pupils  in  this  class  were  discussing  with  their  teacher  a  question  of 
vital  importance  to  themselves  and  their  families,  viz,  the  cost  of 
living.  No  textbook  was  seen,  though  the  teacher  said  one  was  used, 
more  as  a  supplement  than  otherwise.  The  boys  and  girls  were 
contributing  facts  from  their  experience  at  home  and  from  ob 
servation  and  current  reading.  These  facts  were  the  basis  of  dis 
cussion.  They  were  not  studying  a  science,  much  less  a  book ;  they 
were  wrestling  with  a  reality  in  their  own  experience,  drawing  upon 
the  science  of  economics  under  the  guidance  of  their  teacher  as  it 
helped  them  to  understand  their  problem. 
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4.  Instruction  in  business  law. — This  subject  is  taught  only  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  and  but  one  recitation  was  observed.     Of 
the  34  pupils  in  the  class,  27  were  taking  a  two-year  course,  5  a  four- 
year  course,  2  were  undecided.     The  same  general  criticism  may  be 
made  of  the  recitation  observed  as  of  the  instruction  in  other  social 
studies:  It  was  not  closely  enough  related  to  the  experience  and 
needs  of  the  pupils.    The  topic  under  discussion  was  "  Contracts." 
The  discussion  was  a  simplified  form  of  what  one  might  expect  to 
hear  in   a   law   school.     One  could  not  help   wondering  why   the 
point  of  departure  should  not  have  been  the  very  real  and  im 
minent  fact  that  most  of  these  pupils  would  within  a  year  be  seeking 
a  "  job  "  and  entering  into  a  more  or  less  formal  "  contract "  with 
an  employer;  and  why  the  whole  matter  of  the  relations  between 
themselves  and  their  future  employers,  the  responsibility  of  each 
to  the  other  and  of  both  to  the  community,  and  similar  matters  could 
not  have  been  "  talked  over "  on  all  sides  in  a  thoroughly  concrete 
and  realistic  manner. 

5.  Summary. — Instruction  in  the  social  studies  in  the  San  Fran 
cisco  high  schools  has  too  exclusively  for  its  end  the  storing  up  of 
information  for  its  own  sake ;  it  places  too  much  faith  in  the  pupils' 
ability  to  apply  this  information  to  situations  as  they  arise  in  the 
future  and  fails  to  give  practice  in  applying  it  to  situations  of 
present  interest  and  importance  to  the  pupil  and  his  community; 
it  does  not  make  a  sufficient  point  of  helping  the  pupil  to  organize 
already  existing  knowledge  or  knowledge  that  he  may  acquire  by 
observation:  it  does  not  really  get  at  the  pupil's  motives,  either  for 
present  study  or  for  present  and  future  conduct.    In  short,  the  in 
struction  in  the  social  studies  affords  very  little  real  training  for 
citizenship  except  in  so  far  as  imparting  information  of  a  formal 
character  may  contribute  to  this  end. 

C. ORGANIC    CONTINUITY    OF    ELEMENTABY    AND    SECONDARY    INSTRUCTION    IN    THE 

SOCIAL    STUDIES. 

Reference  is  made  above  on  page  318  to  the  lack  of  organic  con 
tinuity  in  the  civic  education  of  the  child  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  absence  of  such  continuity  in  the  secondary  school  and  between 
elementary  and  secondary  instruction  is  equally  striking. 

One  high-school  teacher  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  United 
States  history  is  taught  in  the  grades,  it  might  be  dropped  from  the 
high-school  course  of  study  (in  order  to  provide  more  time  for  the 
study  of  government).  While  it  is  not  uncommon  for  pupils  to 
question  the  value  of  taking  United  States  history  in  the  high  school 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  "had  it"  in  the  grades,  it  is  a  little 
surprising  that  a  high-school  teacher  of  history  should  take  this 
position.  The  fact  is  apparently  lost  sight  of  that  the  pupil  himself 
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is  growing,  that  his  mental  and  social  interests  and  experience  have 
broadened  and  deepened  with  the  passage  of  each  year,  and  that  in 
the  high  school  he  is  able  not  only  to  comprehend  more  facts  of 
history  than  in  the  earlier  period  but  that  he  is  also  able  to  use 
already  acquired  facts  in  his  processes  of  growth  as  he  could  not  use 
them  earlier.  The  later  course  affords  opportunity  for  a  necessary 
revision  of  concepts  and  judgments  in  the  light  of  more  mature 
experience. 

There  is,  however,  no  likelihood  that  the  high-school  course  in 
United  States  history  will  be  dispensed  with.  The  point  now  is  with 
reference  to  the  relation  that  exists  between  it  and  the  course  in  the 
same  subject  in  the  elementary  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
former  is  very  largely  a  duplication  of  the  latter  as  implied  by  the 
teacher  quoted  above — a  duplication  excused  largely  on  the  ground 
that  pupils  do  not  remember  what  they  learned  in  the  grades  below 
anyhow,  or  that  they  were  not  well  taught. 

If  the  pupil  forgets  what  he  learned  of  United  States  history  in 
the  elementary  school  before  he  reaches  the  last  year  of  the  high 
school,  it  may  be  due  in  part  to  faulty  methods  of  teaching ;  but  it  is 
more  especially  because  he  has  had  no  use  for  it  in  the  interim.  The 
knowledge  and  thinking  power  acquired  by  the  pupil  at  one  stage  of 
his  education  should  be  conceived  of  as  working  capital  in  each 
succeeding  stage,  and  should  be  used  as  such.  In  the  case  of  United 
States  history,  for  example,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  such 
continuous  use  of  acquired  knowledge.  It  may  be  used  in  the  com 
munity  civics  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  grade ;  in  the  various  his 
tory  courses  of  the  high  school  by  way  of  comparison  or  contrast ;  in 
economics;  and  in  the  work  in  English.  The  historical  capital  of 
the  pupil  thus  becomes  an  investment,  productive  from  the  start, 
and  continually  growing  by  use.  It  is  made  to  enrich  the  pupil's 
work  in  other  studies.  And,  finally,  it  affords  a  real  foundation  in 
the  pupil's  consciousness  upon  which  to  build  a  course  in  American 
history  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  of  vastly  richer  content 
and  scope  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  United  States  history  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  other  social  studies.  One  high-school  teacher,  when 
questioned  about  the  eighth-grade  work  in  civics,  made  the  typical 
reply,  "  I  don't  know  what  they  are  doing,  but  I  suppose  about  the 
same  thing  that  was  done  when  I  went  to  school."  Manifestly  no 
vital  continuity  in  the  pupil's  social  education,  of  the  kind  suggested 
in  the  last  paragraph,  could  be  looked  for  under  such  conditions. 
Pupils  in  some  of  the  third-year  economics  classes  were  questioned 
as  to  whether  they  had  ever  before  had  any  economic  study.  The 
replies  were  in  the  negative;  economics  does  not  "come"  until  the 
third  year.  And  yet  geography,  history,  civics,  and  other  subjects 
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in  both  elementary  and  high  schools  teem  with  opportunities  to 
emphasize  economic  concepts.  It  is  apparent  that  these  opportuni 
ties  are  not  utilized  to  any  appreciable  extent;  and  when  the  few 
pupils  who  elect  economics  come  to  it  in  the  third  year  it  is  as  a 
wholly  new  experience  with  no  relation  to  anything  that  has  gone 
before  or  that  is  to  come  afterwards. 

It  is  important  that  the  course  of  study  for  early  grades  should  be 
carefully  planned  with  .due  regard  to  what  is  to  follow  later ;  but  it 
is  vastly  more  important  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  later  years 
should  grow  directly  out  of  that  which  has  gone  before  and  which 
has  been  woven  into  the  pupil's  experience. 

Cycle  organization  of  the  social  studies. — In  order  to  secure  the 
desired  organic  continuity  and  cumulative  effect  of  the  civic  training 
afforded  by  the  social  studies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  a  maxi 
mum  of  completeness  in  the  social  study  of  pupils  who  leave  school 
at  various  points  before  graduation,  a  "  cycle "  organization  of  the 
social  studies  offered  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is 
recommended.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  on  social  studies  of  the  National  Education  Associa 
tion  as  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  28.  The  plan, 
however,  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  local  conditions  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  first  cycle  should  embrace  the  first  six  grades  of  the  elementary 
school;  the  second,  Grades  VII-IX;  the  third,  Grades  X-XII. 

Elementary  cycle:  Grades  I-VI. — No  radical  change  in  the  course 
of  study  of  this  period  is  needed,  but  merely  slight  readjustments, 
shifting  of  emphasis,  new  correlations.  As  now,  elements  of  both 
European  and  American  history  should  be  included,  and  the  Ameri 
can  history  should  include  local  history.  Civics  need  have  no  sepa 
rate  time  allotment,  but,  if  made,  it  should  not  be  earlier  than  the 
fifth  grade.  All  through  the  period  geography,  history,  and  civics 
should  be  treated  less  as  distinct  subjects  and  more  as  aspects  of  the 
same  life  problem,  organized  with  definite  reference  to  each  other 
and  to  the  actual  life  of  the  pupil.  (See  p.  316.) 

Any  plan  that  is  adopted  should  be  flexible  and  carefully  adapted 
to  local  requirements.  But  a  suggestive  organization  may  be  found 
in  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  17 :  "  Civic 
Education  in  Elementary  Schools  as  Illustrated  in  Indianapolis." 
Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  are  other  cities  with  suggestive  plans 
which  differ  in  detail  from  that  of  Indianapolis. 

For  suggestion  for  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  first  three 
or  four  grades  without  emphasis  upon  "  subjects  "  see  Bulletin,  1915, 
No.  17,  pages  9-13,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Geography  in  particular  should  be  relieved  of  its  formalism  and 
by  the  sixth  grade  studied  largely  by  the  "  problem  method."  (See 
Bui.,  1916,  No.  28,  pp.  18-20.  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.) 

Occupational  life  and  certain  elementary  economic  ideas  should  be 
emphasized  throughout.  This  is  the  forerunner  of  more  systematic 
economic  study  of  later  cycles.  The  new  Philadelphia  plan  empha 
sizes  this  aspect  of  the  work  especially  in  the  sixth  grade.  See  also 
the  Cincinnati  plan,  where  there  is  a  "  Civic  and  vocational  di 
rector";  and  also  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  17,  pages  13,  14. 

Emphasis  upon  civic  relations  and  concepts  should  constantly  in 
crease  with  a  climax  in  the  sixth  grade.  -(See  Bui.,  1915,  No.  17, 
pp.  10-16.) 

Junior  cycle:  Grades  VII-IX. — The  same  range  of  social  study 
should  be  included  as  in  the  elementary  cycle:  geographical,  his 
torical,  civic,  economic.  It  should  be  on  a  higher  plane  and  with 
new  angles  of  approach. 

Seventh  grade. — Development  of  certain  threads  of  European  his 
tory  that  culminate  in  the  period  of  discovery,  exploration,  and  colo 
nization,  which  should  be  included  in  the  course. 

The  geography  should  relate  directly  to  the  history  of  the  grade, 
in  which  it  is  a  vitally  important  factor.  Both  the  history  and  the 
geography  afford  opportunity  for  the  emphasis  of  economic  relations. 

The  civics  of  the  grade  may  or  may  not  have  a  separate  time  al 
lotment.  Many  of  the  topics  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth-grade 
civics  course  may  profitably  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  ex 
ploration  and  colonization  of  America.  Much  time  may  thus  be 
saved  for  the  eighth-grade  civics. 

In  connection  with  all  these  subjects  local  history  has  rich  oppor 
tunity,  especially  in  California. 

Eighth  grade. — American  history  from  approximately  the  year 
1700,  either  completed  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  or  parallel  with 
civics  throughout  the  year.  The  point  of  view  should  be  that  of  the 
development  of  the  "  national  community,"  and  the  concepts  should 
be  correlated  closely  with  those  of  the  civics. 

The  geography  of  the  year  should  relate  directly  to  the  history. 
Emphasis  should  be  given  to  international  aspects  of  our  history 
and  geography,  and  especially  in  this  grade  to  South  American  rela 
tions. 

Community  civics  should  have  an  important  place  in  this  grade 
as  at  present,  but  it  should  be  thoroughly  reorganized  to  conform  in 
its  point  of  view,  spirit,  and  methods  with  the  "  community  civics 
type"  which  is  clearly  implied  in  the  printed  course  of  study  and 
which  is  discussed  in  this  report.  (See  pp.  304,  308.)  A  more  de 
tailed  discussion  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  subject  may 
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be  found  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  23. 
and  1916,  No.  28,  pages  22-24.  This  reorganization  will  be  aided  by 
adopting  the  recommendations  relative  to  administrative  reorgani 
zation.  (See  pp.  314,  366.) 

Many  pupils  will  probably  continue  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  year.  For  such,  the  course  in  American  history,  geogra 
phy,  and  civics  should  in  reality  be  a  "  crowning  course."  It  is  be 
lieved,  however,  that  an  eighth-grade  course  organized  on  the  plan 
suggested  will  tend  to  keep  larger  numbers  in  school  at  least  for 
another  year.  This,  in  fact,  should  be  one  of  the  primary  aims  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  work. 

Hygiene,  especially  of  the  community  type,  has  place  in  this 
grade.  Close  correlation  should  be  made  not  only  with  the  civics  and 
geography,  but  also  with  the  physical  and  recreational  activities  of 
the  school. 

Ninth  grade. — The  present  traditional  ancient-history  course 
should  be  dropped,  except  possibly  as  an  elective  for  such  pupils  as 
have  a  distinct  preference  for  classical  study  (they  would  be  few  in 
number)  or  who  may  still  be  required  to  take  such  a  course  for  en 
trance  to  particular  colleges.  Even  then  it  should  be  reorganized 
with  special  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  perhaps 
offered  later  in  the  course. 

There  are  various  possibilities  for  social  study  in  this  year  that 
are  preferable  to  the  traditional  ancient-history  course.  Some  such 
plan  as  that  now  in  use  in  the  Lowell  High  School  in  the  ninth  year 
is  an  improvement.  But  a  new  course,  primarily  of  a  civic-economic 
character,  is  here  recommended.  Arguments  in  favor  of  such  a 
course  are  given  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin, 
1916,  No.  28,  pages  26-28,  32;  other  possible  lines  of  development 
are  also  suggested  there  (pp.  25,  26). 

A  study  of  the  civic-economic  type  is  peculiarly  desirable  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  especially  in  the  two-year  course,  and  in 
the  Polytechnic  High  School.  It  should  be  organized  largely  around 
the  vocational  interest  which  is  likely  to  be  strongly  developed  in  the 
pupils  of  these  schools.  It  could  be  made  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
the  course  in  vocational  guidance  now  required  in  the  Polytechnic 
High  School,  but  with  better  perspective  and  broader  scope.  In  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  this  course,  together  with  a  course  in  the 
tenth  year  mentioned  below,  should  take  the  place  of  the  present 
courses  in  second-year  economics  and  business  law. 

Whatever  the  direction  taken  by  the  ninth-year  social  study,  it 
should  at  all  events  be  in  reality  a  "  crowning  "  course  for  the  cycle, 
affording  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  use  the  capital  acquired  in 
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earlier  courses ;  and  it  should  also  afford  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
social  studies  of  the  succeeding  cycle. 

The  difficulty  presented  by  the  lack  of  suitable  textbooks  for  such 
a  course  is  clearly  recognized;  but  the  importance  of  the  change  is 
sufficiently  great  to  warrant  a  beginning. 

Senior  cycle:  Grades  X-XII. — As  in  the  case  of  the  ninth-year 
work,  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  lack  of  appropriate  textbooks 
and  by  the  influence  of  traditional  methods  are  considerable.  The 
following  recommendations  indicate  the  direction  of  immediate  en 
deavor. 

Heads  of  departments  of  social  study  should  take  the  initiative  in 
reorganizing,  in  cooperation  with  their  teachers,  the  courses  of  social 
study  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  high  school  in  the  spirit,  at  least, 
of  the  suggestions  here  made. 

At  least  until  suitable  textbooks  are  forthcoming,  greater  inde 
pendence  of  any  single  text  should  be  cultivated  and  a  variety  of 
books  used  by  the  pupils  in  their  reading. 

Tenth  year. — Except  in  the  two-year  course  of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce,  which  is  referred  to  below,  a  course  in  European  his 
tory  to  approximately  the  year  1700  should  be  offered  in  the  tenth 
year  (second  year  high  school).  This  course  should  include  what 
ever  is  necessary  of  ancient  history,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  period 
of  exploration  and  colonization  of  America  at  the  other  extreme.  It 
should  also  include  the  history  of  England.  This  course  should 
differ  from  the  old  "general  history"  courses  in  its  organization. 
The  latter  is  merely  a  summary  statement  of  facts  and  events  in 
chronological  order.  The  course  proposed  should  be  organized  on 
a  topical  or  problem  basis.  It  necessarily  and  happily  implies  the 
omission  of  much  that  has  been  taught  in  ancient  and  European 
history  and  the  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter  with 
reference  to  current  interests,  and  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  pupils' 
experience  in  connection  with  the  social  studies  of  the  preceding 
cycle.  (See  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1916,  No.  28,  pp.  35-52.) 

In  the  two-year  course  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  it  is 
suggested  that  a  course  in  American  history,  rather  than  in  Euro 
pean  history,  be  given  in  the  tenth  year,  which  is  the  last  year  of  t^e 
pupil's  schooling.  In  this  course  especial  attention  should  be  given 
to  economic  aspects,  including  the  progress  made  by  government  in 
dealing  with  economic  and  socio-economic  problems. 

Eleventh  year. — In  all  four-year  courses  in  the  several  high  schools 
a  course  in  European  history  since,  approximately,  the  year  1700 
should  be  offered  at  least  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  year,  though 
it  might  profitably  include  the  entire  year  if  time  can  be  found  for  it. 
It  should  include  the  English  history  of  the  period. 
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If  the  European  history  of  this  year  is  restricted  to  one-half  of  the 
year,  a  course  in  American  history  may  be  begun  with  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  in  which  large  emphasis  might  well  be  placed  upon 
international  relations,  including  relations  with  South  America.  The 
geographical,  economic,  and  political  factors  should  be  emphasized, 
and  the  whole  related  clearly  to  the  pupils'  earlier  study. 

Twelfth  year. — It  is  intended  that  the  work  here  recommended  for 
the  twelfth  year,  together  with  that  of  the  eleventh  year  suggested 
above,  entirely  supplant  the  independent  courses  in  economics  and 
government  now  offered  in  these  two  years. 

It  is  urged  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  develop  a  new  course  in 
"Problems  of  democracy"  for  this  year;  a  course  that  will  be  con 
crete,  and  that  will  deal  with  current  problems  that  have  economic, 
political,  and  more  broadly  sociological  aspects.  A  further  explana 
tion  and  justification  of  such  course  is  given  in  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  28,  pages  52-56.  So  far  as  known, 
there  is  no  suitable  textbook  available  as  a  basis  for  such  course  at 
present.  It  is  recommended  that  a  committee  of  high-school  teach 
ers,  including  heads  of  departments,  be  appointed  to  develop  such  a 
course  experimentally,  and  that  it  be  tried  out  in  at  least  one  of  the 
high  schools. 

Such  course  will  not  supplant  a  course  in  American  history,  but 
will  make  the  latter  much  more  effective.  Two  methods  of  handling 
the  American  history  are  suggested :  Either  devote  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  year  to  a  course  in  American  history,  or  to  a  continuation 
of  the  course  begun  in  the  eleventh  year,  and  of  the  general  character 
suggested  for  that  of  the  eleventh  year,  reserving  the  second  half 
of  the  twelfth  year  for  the  problems  of  democracy;  or,  what  is  in 
some  respects  preferable,  give  the  entire  year  to  problems  of  de 
mocracy,  developing  the  historical  aspect  of  these  problems  coinci- 
dently. 

No  separate  courses  in  industrial  history,  either  American  or  Eng 
lish,  is  recommended.  But  the  industrial  or  economic  aspects  of 
history  should  receive  due  emphasis  in  all  history  courses  in  relation 
to  other  aspects.  In  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  in  the 
Polytechnic  High  School  the  economic  aspects  of  all  history  should 
be  especially  emphasized,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  their  relations 
to  political  and  social  development. 

PUPIL.  ACTIVITIES   AS   A    MEANS   OF   CIVIC   EDUCATION. 

A. — ELEMENTABY  SCHOOLS. 

Conduct  of  classes. — The  preparation  of  lessons  and  the  conduct 
of  recitations  afford  opportunity  for  activity  that  in  itself  may  have 
civic  educational  value.  Reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  312) 
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\ 
to  the  value  of  pupil  activity  in  assembling  and  organizing  materials 

for  class  use.  With  due  allowance  for  exceptional  cases,  there  is  in 
San  Francisco  a  certain  passivity  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  the 
c-lassroom ;  little  of  the  "  give  and  take  "  of  discussion ;  little  of  the 
alertness  to  contribute  new  materials  and  new  points  of  view  for 
consideration.  Initiative  and  group  action  are  not  systematically  cul 
tivated.  A  class  community  has  all  the  essential  characteristics  of 
any  other  community,  and  its  conduct  should  afford  practice  in 
community  living.  This  should  be  true  of  classes  in  all  subjects, 
but  it  has  peculiar  value  in  relation  to  instruction  in  civics. 

Opening  exercises. — Reports  from  68  schools  indicated  that  the 
salute  to  the  flag,  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  State  and  Nation,  patri 
otic  songs  and  recitations,  and  talks  on  moral,  civic,  or  patriotic  topics 
are  quite  general  in  the  opening  exercises.  But  little  use  is  made  of 
the  assembly  as  an  opportunity  to  train  pupils  in  the  exercise  of  re 
sponsibility,  (initiative,  and  cooperation  in  organizing  and  executing 
the  program. 

Pupil  participation  in  school  government. — No  formal  organiza 
tion  exists  in  any  of  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco  for 
purposes  of  "  self-government " — nothing  on  the  order  of  the  "  school 
city,"  for  example,  or  the  "  school  republic." 

Principals  showed  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
self-government.  The  comments  of  some  who  said  they  had  none 
in  their  schools  indicated  that  they  really  had  more  than  other 
principals  who  claimed  to  apply  it  in  some  measure.  One  refers  to 
a  pupil-monitor  system  as  a  form  of  self-government,  while  another 
speaks  of  the  fact  that  "  no  monitors  are  allowed  "  in  her  school  as 
equally  good  evidence  of  it.  Many  point  to  the  formal  order  of 
the  "yard  lines"  passing  at  recess  under  the  leadership  of  pupil 
"  line  captains  "  who  are  chosen  by  the  class ;  while  much  less  fre 
quently  the  informal  passing  of  classes  through  the  cbrridors  with 
no  "  line  formation  "  and  no  obtrusive  supervision,  but  nevertheless 
in  orderly  quiet,  was  offered  in  evidence  of  pupil  responsibility  in 
the  discipline  of  the  school. 

A  very  common  statement  was  that  the  pupils  were  "  taught  to  be 
self-respecting,"  or  "to  practice  self-control."  The  golden  rule  was 
given  as  the  guiding  principle  in  one  or  two  instances.  Several 
mentioned  an  "  honor  system  "  under  which  it  is  possible  for  classes 
to  be  left  without  teachers  without  disastrous  results.  Pupil  cap 
taincy  of  athletic  teams  and  management  of  games  on  the  playground, 
and  solicitude  of  older  pupils  for  the  rights  of  younger  children  at 
play  were  occasionally  mentioned.  In  a  few  cases  some  systematic 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  blackboards,  room  decoration,  the  pro 
tection  of  walls,  furniture,  toilets,  etc.,  against  defacement  is  be 
stowed  upon  pupils.  In  the  Ethan  Allen  Parental  School  there 
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seemed  to  be  a  systematic  effort  to  develop  pupil  responsibility  for 
the  orderly  running  of  the  school.  In  this  school  the  truancy  prob 
lem  is  handled,  according  to  the  principal,  almost  wholly  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  not  by  a  system  of  espionage,  but  through  per 
suasion  and  friendly  advice  to  delinquents  by  their  friends  who  have 
come  to  take  pride  in  their  school.  The  observer  saw  a  new  pupil 
enter  the  school  in  tears.  He  was  turned  over  almost  immediately 
to  some  boys  who  were  near  at  hand,  who  seemed  to  remove  his 
terror  at  once,  instructed  him  as  to  his  first  steps,  and  took  him  to 
his  bath.  A  half -hour  later  the  newcomer  was  seen  participating  in 
playground  exercises  with  a  smile  of  contentment  on  his  face. 

In  the  Oriental  School  (all  Chinese),  graduates  from  which  are 
said  to  have  had  a  part  in  establishing  the  Chinese  Republic,  the 
teacher  of  civics  said  that  attempts  at  self-government  were  wholly 
misunderstood.  She  gave  by  way  of  illustration  the  instance  of 
a  pupil  who  replied  that  "he  was  not  a  slave"  when  requested  to 
clean  the  blackboard ;  and  that  of  another  who  complained  of  being 
"  treated  like  a  dog  "  when  asked  to  perform  some  slight  service. 

The  degree  in  which  responsibility  is  consciously  shared  by  pupils 
is  usually  very  slight  and  often  qualified  by  rather  rigid  supervision. 
Or  it  is  shared  by  a  very  few  pupils  rather  than  by  all  pupils.  In 
one  or  two  instances  evidence  was  seen  of  purely  arbitrary  discipline, 
in  which  fear  was  the  controlling  factor. 

A  typical  instance  of  organized  pupil  participation  in  school  man 
agement  on  a  conservative  basis  as  a  means  of  civic  training  is  given 
in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  17, 
page  31 : 

It  consists  in  a  realization  of  the  theory  that  the  school  is  a  real  community 
with  characteristics  of  its  own,  although  possessing  certain  fundamental  charac 
teristics  in  common  with  all  communities.  Of  this  community,  pupils  and  teach 
ers  are  members,  with  certain  common  interests.  Cooperation  is  the  keynote 
of  the  community  life.  The  realization  of  this  cooperation  is  seen  in  the  class 
rooms,  in  study  halls,  in  the  assembly  room,  in  the  corridors,  on  the  playground^ 
It  manifests  itself  in  the  method  of  preparing  and  conducting  recitations ;  in 
the  care  of  school  property ;  in  protecting  the  rights  of  younger  children ;  in 
maintaining  the  sanitary  condition  of  building  and  ground ;  in  the  elimination 
of  cases  of  "  discipline  "  and  of  irregularity  of  attendance ;  in  the  preparation 
and  conduct  of  opening  exercises,  school  entertainments,  and  graduating  exer 
cises  ;  in  beautifying  school  grounds ;  in  the  making  of  repairs  or  equipment  for 
"  our  school  " ;  in  fact,  in  every  aspect  of  the  school  life. 

Particular  instances  of  almost  all  of  the  kinds  of  pupil  participa 
tion  here  suggested  may  be  found  in  the  San  Francisco  schools.  But 
there  is,  apparently,  no  general  effort  to  organize  them  as  a  definite 
and  regular  means  of  civic  education,  nor  to  relate  them  to  the  in 
structional  work  of  the  school  for  the  same  end. 
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Playground  activities. — The  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  very 
much  cramped  for  play  space.  Principals  and  teachers  feel  the  de 
ficiency  very  keenly. 

About  half  of  the  principals  of  the  city  reported  that  they  use 
playground  activity  as  a  means  of  moral  and  civic  instruction.  Their 
statements,  however,  were  usually  very  general.  "Team  work," 
"fair  play,"  "respect  for  authority,"  "obedience,"  "respect  for 
rights  of  others,"  "care  of  property,"  "self-control,"  "leadership," 
are  among  the  qualities  most  commonly  mentioned  as  the  end  in 
view.  In  no  case  was  information  given  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
these  qualities  are  developed. 

The  other  half  of  the  principals  reported  that  there  was  either  no 
use  of  playground  activities  for  civic  ends,  or  that  the  playground 
was  "  too  small,"  "  too  confined,"  or  that  "  nothing  definite,"  "  nothing 
systematic,"  was  done. 

There  are  in  San  Francisco  10  public  playgrounds  distributed  ac 
cording  to  natural  geographic  divisions  of  the  city.  These,  together 
with  2  public  swimming  pools,  are  under  the  control  of  a  playground 
commission  which  serves  without  pay.  In  addition  the  board  of 
education  has  turned  over  to  the  playground  commission  20  school 
yards  and  certain  accessories  in  the  school  buildings  to  be  operated 
as  public  playgrounds  from  3  to  5  p.  m.  on  school  days  and  from  9 
to  12  a.  m.  on  Saturdays.  The  playground  commission  pays  operat 
ing  expenses.1  The  president  of  the  board  of  education  is  ex  officio 
member  of  the  playground  commission;  and  the  supervision  of  the 
public  playgrounds  is  in  the  hands  of  a  director  who  is  appointed 
jointly  by  the  board  of  education  and  the  playground  commission, 
and  who  also  has  general  direction  of  physical  training  and  athletics 
in  all  public  schools  and  of  the  social  centers.  The  two  administra 
tive  bodies  seem  to  be  working  together  harmoniously  at  the  present 
time.  Yet  there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  double  administrative 
machinery,  and  many  reasons  why  the  public  schools  and  the  public 
playgrounds  should  be  under  the  same  control.  In  other  words,  a 
reorganized  board  of  education  should  also  be  the  playground  com 
mission. 

The  director  of  the  public  playgrounds  is  greatly  overworked  by 
reason  of  having  under  his  care  the  physical  training,  athletics,  and 
playground  activities  of  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools,  as 
well  as  the  community  centers  of  the  city,  including  music  and  lecture 
centers.  His  burden  is  made  the  greater  by  the  fact  that  his  subordi 
nate  playground  supervisors  are  in  many  cases  inadequately  trained 
for  their  work.  He  should  be  relieved  of  a  considerable  part  of  this 

1The  budget  of  the  playground  commission  for  the  year  1917-18  provides  for  10  more 
school-yard  playgrounds,  making  30  In  all. 
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'work  by  some  such  plan  as  that  suggested  on  page  361  of  this 
report. 

In  addition  to  the  relief  of  the  playground  director  from  some  of 
his  widely  varied  duties,  the  most  urgent  playground  needs  at  pres 
ent  are  for  more  adequate  school  playground  space  and  better  trained 
playground  supervisors. 

Pupil  organizations. — Forty  out  of  68  principals  reported  that 
there  are  no  pupil  organizations  in  their  schools.  Nineteen  referred 
to  "  athletic  organizations  "  or  "  ball  teams  " ;  debating  clubs  were 
mentioned  twice ;  orchestras  and  drum  and  bugle  corps  five  times ;  a 
choral  organization  once;  an  editorial  staff  of  a  school  paper  once; 
dancing  clubs  twice ;  a  dramatic  club  once ;  other  clubs  five  times. 

Many  organizations  of  elementary  pupils  should  probably  not  be 
encouraged ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  overorganization  in 
the  San  Francisco  schools.  Such  organizations  as  exist  within  the 
school  should  not  only  be  of  direct  educational  value  to  the  individual 
pupil,  but  should  also  contribute  definitely  to  the  community  life 
qf  the  school  as  a  whole.  Athletic  teams,  school  orchestras,  and  drum 
corps  have  a  well-known  value  in  the  development  of  a  "  school 
spirit,"  which  implies  a  consciousness  of  and  loyalty  to  group  inter 
ests.  Dancing  clubs,  sewing  clubs,  debating  clubs,  and  the  like  may 
have  a  definite  place  in  the  life  of  the  school  under  certain  condi 
tions;  but  the  question  suggests  itself  how  far  the  feeling  of  need 
for  "clubs"  may  indicate  a  lack  of  provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
children  by  the  school  as  such.  The  school  should  make  regular 
provision  for  dancing,  sewing,  debating,  and  the  like  without  the 
necessity  of  "  clubs "  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  the  opportunity 
for  group  organization  and  for  a  measure  of  self-government  should 
be  afforded  in  the  regular  "  classes." 

Gardening  activities. — A  detailed  account  of  the  gardening  activi 
ties  and  possibilities  in  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  educational  oppor 
tunities  offered  by  them,  is  given  in  another  chapter  of  this  report 
(Ch.  XVI).  These  activities,  when  adequately  organized  and  super 
vised,  afford  peculiar  opportunities  for  the  emphasis  of  civic  ideals 
and  the  cultivation  of  civic  qualities.  In  illustration  of  this  may 
be  mentioned  the  opportunity  for  children  to  participate  in  the  beau- 
tification  of  their  neighborhood  and  city,  the  utilization  of  idle  land, 
an  appreciation  of  the  civic  value  of  industry  and  thrift,  responsi 
bility  for  the  care  of  public  property,  cooperation  with  the  depart 
ments  of  health,  parks,  public  works,  etc.  Gardening  is  one  of  the 
few  activities  in  which  the  children  can,  with  organization  and  su 
pervision,  make  an  appreciable  contribution  to  the  economic  and 
civic  welfare  of  the  community  at  the  present  time,  and  by  so  doing 
receive  civic  training  of  inestimable  value. 
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In  fact,  school  gardening  liardly  exists  in  the  city,  and  home  gar 
dening  under  school  supervision  has  not  been  developed  at  all.  A 
few  principals  and  at  least  one  of  the  deputy  superintendents  have 
made  persistent  efforts  to  establish  this  work,  but  with  little  support 
from  the  educational  or  other  authorities.  An  attitude  of  discour 
agement  prevails  among  those  most  interested  in  the  matter. 

Thrift. — A  savings  system  is  in  operation  throughout  the  schools 
of  the  city.  Unquestionably  the  school  savings  bank  tends  to  culti 
vate  habits  of  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  affords  oppor 
tunity  for  organized  lessons  in  personal  and  public  economy.  The 
community  no  less  than  the  individual  will  profit  by  the  formation  of 
such  habits  in  the  younger  generation  of  citizens;  the  movement  in 
the  schools  has  a  distinct  civic  value. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  reports  that  in  1915-16  there  were 
17,026  individual  depositors,  or  4  in  every  11  pupils,  with  total  de 
posits  of  $292,070.45,  as  against  7,604  depositors,  or  4  in  every  16 
pupils,  with  a  total  deposit  of  $68,187.37  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  operation  (July  1, 1912) .  The  average  deposit  per  pupil  has  thus 
increased  in  the  same  time  from  $8.96  to  $17.15. 

The  children  bring  their  savings  to  their  teachers,  from  whom  they 
are  collected  weekly  by  representatives  of  the  bank  which  inaugu 
rated  the  school  savings  plan  in  the  city,  and  which  arranged  with 
the  school  board  to  handle  the  children's  business.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  differs  from  the  practice  in  many  cities,  where  the  deposits 
are  distributed  among  a  number  of  banks,  according  to  the  choice  of 
the  children  or  their  parents. 

Pupil  participation  in  activities  of  the  community  outside  of  the 
school. — It  was  intended  to  study  the  affiliations  of  eighth-grade  and 
high-school  pupils  with  organizations  outside  of  the  schools,  and  the 
activities  of  such  organizations  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  have  a  civic- 
educational  purpose  or  influence.  Time  was  not  found  for  this. 
Direct  inquiry  was  made,  however,  of  the  eighth-grade  pupils  in  a 
number  of  schools.  In  some  classes  not  a  single  pupil  acknowledged 
membership  in  any  organization  other  than  the  church  or  Sunday 
school.  In  other  schools  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Boy  Scouts,  various 
athletic  clubs,  and  the  like,  had  representatives  among  the  boys ;  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  sewing  clubs,  social,  musical,  and  religious  organi 
zations  among  the  girls.  Such  organizations  represent  interests  which 
also  lie  at  the  foundation  of  social  and  civic  life  in  general — physical, 
intellectual,  esthetic,  economic,  etc.  The  extent  and  kind  of  such 
affiliations  on  the  part  of  the  children  vary  from  school  to  school,  and 
from  district  to  district.  What  relation  they  bear  to  the  home  life 
of  the  children,  and  how  far  they  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the 
richness  or  poverty  of  their  social  experiences  and  opportunities  are 
questions  worthy  of  study.  They  should,  at  all  events,  be  taken  into 
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account  by  the  school  as  a  factor  in  the  civic  education  of  the  child. 
As  far  as  could  be  discovered  there  is  very  little  coordination  of 
these  outside  interests  with  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  response  to  the  question  "  In  what  civic  activities  outside  of  the 
school  have  your  pupils  participated  in  an  organized  way  during  the 
last  year?  "  57  out  of  68  principals  replied  " None";  4  specified  festi 
vals  and  carnivals,  such  as  the  May  Festival;  3  mentioned  member 
ship  in  juvenile  organizations  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts ;  several  referred 
to  athletic  contests;  1  mentioned  cooperation  with  an  improvement 
club,  and  1  membership  in  the  Mount  Tamalpais  Conservation  Club. 
One  principal  stated  that  participation  by  pupils  in  outside  civic 
activities  was  "  not  permitted  " — by  whom  was  not  indicated. 

Perhaps  the  question  was  not  wholly  understood.  No  reference  is 
made  in  the  written  responses  to  participation  in  such  movements  as 
"  fire-prevention  "  or  "  clean-up  "  campaigns,  though  such  movements 
had  been  mentioned  in  personal  interview  in  one  or  two  cases.  It 
seems,  however,  that  organized  cooperation  by  school  children  in 
movements  of  general  public  concern  is  not  common,  though  under 
proper  supervision  it  could  be  made  a  vital  feature  in  their  civic 
education. 

As  individuals  or  as  members  of  organizations  children  do  partici 
pate  in  many  community  activities,  which  should  afford  a  basis  for 
civic  instruction.  The  boy  who  sells  papers  on  the  street,  for  ex 
ample,  should  be  made  to  see  how  his  work  "  fits  in  "  with  the  activi 
ties  of  other  boys  and  girls,  and  with  the  general  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  community. 

The  children  are  now  citizens  of  the  larger  communities  of  city,  State,  and 
Nation,  and  in  going  to  school  they  are  doing  the  very  thing  that  the  com 
munity  expects  of  them.  Regularity  and  diligence  in  school  work  are  a  public 
service.  School  buildings  and  equipment  are  public  property.  Teachers,  princi 
pals,  superintendents,  and  school  board  are  a  part  of  the  governing  machinery 
of  the  city  and  State.  The  children's  cooperation  with  these  representatives  of 
the  community  is  good  citizenship  of  the  most  practical  kind. 

The  maintaining  of  order  on  the  playground  naturally  extends  to  the  main 
taining  of  order  on  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  It  is  common  for 
committees  of  older  boys  to  look  after  the  safety  of  younger  children  in  cross 
ing  streets  near  the  school.  Solicitude  for  the  cleanliness  and  beauty  of  school 
grounds  develops  equal  solicitude  for  the  cleanliness  and  beauty  of  adjoining 
streets,  alleys,  lawns,  and  vacant  lots.  School  gardening  quickly  stimulates 
home  gardening,  and  whole  neighborhoods  have  been  transformed  through  the 
influence  of  the  schools.  The  sodding  of  the  barren  dooryard  of  an  adjoining 
tenement  by  a  group  of  colored  schoolboys  led,  in  one  case,  to  imitative  activity 
on  the  part  of  neighboring  residents.  Neighboring  fences  were  straightened 
up,  walks  repaired,  back  yards  cleaned.1 

1  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.,  Bui.,  1915,  No.  17,  p.  32.  Further  discussion  and  illustration  of 
pupil  participation  in  community  activities  are  given  in  the  same  connection.  See  also 
Bui.,  1915,  No.  23,  pp.  17,  18. 
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Organized  participation  by  children  in  matters  of  large  public 
concern  is  feasible  and  wholesome,  provided  it  is  wisely  directed. 
Such  instances  are  found  in  "  safety-first "  movements,  fire-preven 
tion  and  health  campaigns,  historical  and  civic  pageants.  The 
school  should  see  to  it  that'  the  pupils  are  conscious  of  the  social  and 
civic  significance  of  what  they  are  doing.  But  more  important  than 
these  more  or  less  spectacular  movements,  which  are  often  temporary 
in  their  effect,  is  the  continuous  effort  to  relate  the  pupils'  daily  ac 
tivities,  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  or  on  the  street,  to  the  stream  of 
community  life.  This  is  the  most  vital  feature  of  community  civics. 

The  San  Francisco  elementary  schools  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  the  pupil's  own  life  as  a  member  of  the  community  is 
made  to  afford  the  primary  materials  for  his  civic  education. 

B. — HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  American  public  high  school  has  a  peculiar  responsibility  for 
the  training  of  youth  for  efficient  membership  in  American  demo 
cratic  society.  This  includes  technical  efficiency,  the  foundation  for 
which,  at  least,  should  be  provided  for  in  the  secondary  course  of 
study.  It  also  includes  social  efficiency,  to  which  the  course  of  study 
should  clearly  contribute,  but  which  can  be  developed  to  t'he  fullest 
extent  only  by  practice.  The  high  school  is,  in  fact,  a  miniature 
American  community.  In  t'he  interest  of  the  civic  training  of  its 
young  citizens,  it  should  be  conducted  in  as  full  accord  with  the 
principles  of  political  and  social  democracy  as  is  consistent  with  the 
proper  performance  of  its  other  (academic  and  technical)  functions. 
This  means  the  cultivation  by  practice  of  responsibility,  cooperation, 
initiative,  leadership  and  a  proper  conception  of  leadership,  loyalty 
to  community  ideals  and  aims,  and  other  essential  qualifications  for 
efficient  membership  in  a  political  and  social  democracy. 

The  routine  life  of  the  school  affords  constant  opportunity  for  such 
training,  but  of  peculiar  importance  are  the  varied  extra-curricular 
activities  characteristic  of  the  life  of  large  high  schools:  Athletics, 
musical  and  literary  organizations,  the  publication  of  school  papers, 
debating  clubs,  scientific  clubs,  social  organizations,  and  enter 
tainments.  Whatever  intrinsic  educational  value  these  activities 
possess,  their  sanction  in  the  high  school  is  to  be  found  largely  in 
the  opportunity  they  afford  for  pupil  participation  in  their  manage 
ment  and  in  the  relation  of  such  group  activities  to  t'he  interests  of 
the  school  as  a  whole. 

It  is  said  that  there  has  been  more  or  less  opposition  to  pupil 
organizations  and  activities  in  the  San  Francisco  high  schools  on  the 
part  of  the  board  of  education.  The  extent  and  ground  of  such  op 
position  was  not  learned,  but  there  is  at  present  in  most  of  the  high 
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schools  of  the  city  a  wide  range  of  extra-curricular  activity  and 
organization.  Under  suitable  regulation  as  to  time  consumed  by 
them,  character  of  their  work,  and  the  relation  of  their  work  to  that 
of  the  school  as  a  whole,  such  activities  unquestionably  afford  a  dis 
tinct  civic-educational  opportunity. 

In  three  of  the  high  schools,  and  perhaps  in  all,  there  are  organiza 
tions  of  the  entire  student  body  with  more  or  less  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  all  extra-curricular  school  activities.  One  of  the  most 
fully  developed  of  these  is  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School,  the  prin 
cipal  of  which  is  a  firm  believer  in  student  activities  as  a  direct 
means  of  social  and  civic  education.  Even  the  faculty  committees 
of  this  school,  including  the  committee  on  discipline,  have  student 
members  appointed  by  the  principal  with  the  advice  of  students. 
The  purpose  is  to  get  the  students'  point  of  view  in  regard  to  all 
policies  and  measures.  Practically  all  of  the  activities  and  institu 
tions  of  the  school,  including  the  well-ordered  cafeteria,  are  managed 
largely  by  this  student  organization,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  council 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the .  organization  and  the  heads  of  the 
several  student  activities.  The  principal  holds  himself  responsible 
for  the  academic  standing,  morals,  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  per 
mitted  to  hold  office,  but  he  depends  for  his  judgment  largely  upon 
the  Honor  League,  which  is  composed  of  pupils  of  known  high 
standing.  Even  some  cases  of  discipline  are  turned  over  to  the 
student  organization  for  treatment. 

The  Lowell  High  School  has  a  similar  organization,  which  man 
ages  all  school  activities,  including  the  school  journal,  the  cafeteria, 
and  the  book  exchange.  The  governing  board  consists  of  the  prin 
cipal,  three  faculty  representatives  appointed  by  the  principal,  the 
executive  officers  who  are  elected  by  the  student  organization,  class 
representatives  chosen  by  their  respective  classes,  and  representatives 
of  school  interests,  such  as  athletics,  the  school  orchestra,  etc.  The 
treasurer  must  be  one  of  the  faculty  members,  as  also  the  general 
director  of  the  cafeteria,  who  is  responsible  for  the  funds  of  the 
latter.  But  there  are  several  assistant  treasurers  who  are  students 
and  who  collect  all  money,  with  full  responsibility  to  the  treasurer 
and  to  the  director  of  the  cafeteria.  This  organization  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  academic  work  of  the  school,  nor 
with  discipline  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  may  follow  up  cases  of 
infraction  of  school  regulations,  but  with  no  authority  to  act. 

The  activities  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  are  apparently 
somewhat  more  restricted  than  in  the  two  schools  just  mentioned. 
There  is  a  student  organization,  but  it  is  said  to  be  "  nominal."  It 
has  a  "sort"  of  charge  of  athletics,  dancing,  etc.,  but  under  the 
"  direction  and  control "  of  a  teacher.  Pupils  are  not  permitted  to 
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handle  funds.  The  school  recently  had  a  "  self-government  day  "  as 
an  experiment,  which  was  said  to  be  successful  and  of  great  interest 
to  the  pupils.  The  principal  says,  however,  that  at  present  there 
are  no  "  facilities  "  for  self-government  in  the  school. 

No  detailed  information  regarding  pupil  participation  in  the 
management  of  school  activities  in  the  other  two  high  schools  was 
obtained. 

Participation  in  outside  activities. — There  is  very  little  organized 
participation  by  high-school  pupils  in  community  activities  and 
civic  movements  outside  of  the  school.  The  head  of  the  department 
of  drawing  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  has  been  president  of  the 
local  improvement  association  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
situated.  By  authorization  of  this  organization  he  directed  the 
boys  of  his  department  in  surveys  and  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  a  local  park,  and  in  the  construction  of  equipment  for  it.  It  was 
reported  that  pupils  of  the  same  school,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  local  improvement  association,  attended  one  or  more  meetings 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  interest  of  desired  improvements 
for  the  school  or  its  vicinity.  But  such  activity  is  not  common. 

Reference  was  made  on  page  330  to  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little 
direct  contact  by  the  pupils  in  the  government  classes  with  commun 
ity  activities  as  a  basis  for  their  study ;  no  participation  in  "  social 
surveys,"  little  direct  study  of  health  or  other  community  conditions 
and  activities.  In  some  communities  high-school  pupils  have  as 
sisted  materially,  and  especially  to  their  own  benefit,  in  community 
surveys  of  various  kinds.  Pupils  of  science  departments  have  as 
sisted  local  health  departments  and  other  departments  of  government 
in  such  matters  as  water  and  milk  analyses.  It  has  been  suggested 
from  various  sources  that  in  the  interest  of  civic  education  every 
young  man  should  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  his  education  be  re 
quired  to  "  do  service  "  of  some  sort  for  his  community  in  direct  co 
operation  with  governmental  departments — health,  police,  park,  etc. 
Whether  this  is  feasible  or  not  in  a  regularly  organized  way,  there 
is  opportunity  for  voluntary  cooperation  between  the  schools  and 
other  departments  of  government  that  could  be  made  mutually  bene 
ficial,  provided,  of  course,  that  there  were  competent  supervision  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  governmental  depart 
ments  concerned.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  development  in  this 
direction  in  San  Francisco. 

EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

A  detailed  report  on  the  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco,  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  their  work  for  adult  foreigners,  is  given  in 
Chapter  XV.  They  are  briefly  considered  here  only  in  relation  to 
their  direct  efforts  to  train  for  citizenship. 
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The  enrollment  in  these  schools  consists  chiefly  of  three  groups: 
(1)  Boys  and  girls  who  did  not  complete  the  elementary  course  in 
the  day  schools  and  are  trying  to  find  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  eve 
ning  schools  while  working  during  the  day;  (2)  young  men  and 
women  who  are  seeking  to  extend  their  education  beyond  the  ele 
mentary  stage,  or  who  are  taking  technical  or  commercial  instruc-  - 
tion:  and  (3)  adults,  chiefly  foreigners,  of  whom  many  are  just 
learning  to  speak  English.  The  last  group  will  be  dealt  with  sep 
arately  in  the  succeeding  section. 

The  evening  elementary  schools  contain  graded  and  ungraded 
classes,  the  former  including  Grades  IV-VIII.  The  presumption  is 
that  most  of  the  pupils  in  the  evening  school  have  completed  at  least 
the  third  grade  of  the  day  school,  which  they  must  attend  until  14 
years  of  age.  A  course  in  civics  is  offered  in  the  eighth  grade  as  in 
the  day  schools,  with  the  same  text  as  a  basis.  According  to  the  last 
printed  course  of  study  (1911)  instruction  is  given  in  this  subject 
twice  a  week  in  thirty-minute  periods,  alternating  on  the  other  three 
evenings  with  geography  in  the  first  half-year  and  with  sanitation  in 
the  second  half;  geography  and  United  States  history  are  given  in 
Grades  V-VII,  the  geography  two  periods  a  week  and  the  history 
three  periods.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  time  actually  allotted 
to  these  subjects,  civics  sometimes  being  taught  only  once  a  week. 

The  Humboldt  evening  high  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
1,400,  is  organized  in  academic,  commercial,  and  technical  depart 
ments.  A  course  in  civics  is  offered  for  one  year  in  the  academic 
department,  but  there  is  none  in  the  commercial  and  technical 
departments,  although  pupils  in  these  departments  may  elect  sub 
jects  in  the  academic  department.  The  head  of  the  commercial 
department  thinks  that  civics  should  be  taught  in  his  department, 
and  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  technical  department  thought  that 
civics  instruction  could  be  given  in  close  relation  with  some  of  the 
technical  courses.  A  year  of  history  is  offered  in  this  high  school. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  debating,  in  which  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  civic  import.  Every 
pupil  in  the  academic  department  is  a  member  of  a  debating  club, 
and  pupils  from  the  other  departments  may  enter  at  their  option. 
Interscholastic  debates  are  participated  in. 

The  civics  instruction  observed  in  the  evening  elementary  schools 
is,  in  general,  perfunctory  and  bookish  and  fails  to  reach  the  pupils. 
There  is  always  the  exception.  One  teacher,  for  example,  was 
enthusiastic  in  regard  to  her  civics  class,  the  members  of  which,  she 
said,  take  great  interest  in  "  work  based  on  the  real  experiences  of 
their  lives."  No  recitation  by  this  class  was  actually  observed,  but 
judging  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  her  methods  in  other 
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work,  an<]  her  own  account  of  her  methods  in  civics,  it  is  probable 
that  rather  effective  work  is  being  done  here. 

Another  class  was  visited  which  was  composed  entirely  of  boys 
of  an  average  age,  probably,  of  17  or  18.  The  teacher  is  a  young  man 
of  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  He  takes  up  with  the  boys  vital 
problems  that  have  a  direct  relation  to  their  lives.  Sometimes  these 
are  suggested  by  the  textbook^  which  is  read  and  discussed,  some 
times  from  other  sources.  They  include  such  problems  as  hygiene 
for  the  worker  and  economic  problems  of  various  kinds.  A  textbook 
in  economics  is  referred  to,  and  bulletins  issued  by  the  State  board 
of  health,  the  State  development  board,  and  other  governmental 
departments  are  freely  used.  There  was  here  a  distinct  effort,  and 
apparently  a  measurably  successful  effort,  to  adapt  the  work  to  the 
conditions,  interests,  and  needs  of  the  boys  in  the  class. 

The  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  are  all  more  than  14  years  of 
age,  studying  subjects  pursued  by  very  much  younger  pupils  in  the 
day  schools.  Many  left  day  school  without  having  completed  more 
than  the  first  few  grades.  In  a  single  class  ages  may  range  from 
14  to  21  or  more.  They  have  usually  done  a  day's  work  before 
coming  to  school.  They  have  comparatively  little  time  for  study, 
are  in  school  but  a  few  hours  per  week,  and  are  often  very  irregular 
in  attendance.  There  is  not  the  variety  of  occupation  nor  the  oppor 
tunity  for  recreation  and  social  enjoyment  that  characterize  the  daj 
school.  Many  of  them  are  earning  their  own  living  and  contributing 
to  the  support  of  their  families.  Life  has  become  for  them  a  serious 
business. 

These  facts  should  suggest  the  probable  futility  of  merely  trans 
planting  the  day-school  curriculum  and  methods  into  the  evening 
school.  Instruction  in  the  evening  schools,  while  enriching  the  livjes 
of  the  pupils  and  developing  their  capacity  to  enjoy  life,  must  of 
necessity  have  a  practical  relation  to  present  life  conditions.  The 
reading,  the  mathematics,  the  language  work,  as  well  as  the  geog 
raphy,  the  history,  the  hygiene,  and  the  civics,  should  be  organized 
in  close  relation  to  the  experience,  interests,  and  present  needs  of 
the  pupils. 

The  aims  of  civics  instruction  should  be  the  same  in  evening 
schools  as  in  day  schools,  as  set  forth  in  the  printed  course  of  study 
and  quoted  above  (p.  303).  The  general  outline  for  the  eighth  grade 
may  serve  as  a  sort  of  sailing  chart,  but  it  can  hardly  be  more.  The 
textbook  in  use  may  serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  under  the  condi 
tions  of  evening-school  work"  it  should  by  all  means  not  be  the 
controlling  purpose  to  "  complete  the  book."  It  would  be  much 
more  effective  to  select  a  very  few  topics  of  direct  relation  to  the 
pupil's  interest  and  conditions  and  to  organize  his  civics  instruction 
around  them.  Public  health  from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker, 
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public  safety  from  the  starting  point  of  accident  prevention,  the 
civic  relations  of  business  life  are  suggestive  topics. 

It  is  necessary  in  evening-school  instruction  in  civics  and  other 
social  studies  to  concentrate  upon  actual  points  of  contact  with  the 
lives  of  these  handicapped  boys  and  girls.  What  has  been  said 
relates  primarily  to  the  elementary  classes;  but  it  is  equally  appli 
cable  to  the  evening  high-school  work,  except  that  in  the  latter  the 
pupils  have  broader  interests,  greater  maturity,  and  perhaps  a  more 
definite  purpose  in  life,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
selection  of  topics  and  the  methods  of  treating  them. 

Because  of  the  relative  maturity  of  evening-school  pupils,  even 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  also  because  many  of  them  fail  to  continue 
in  school  more  than  a  year  or  two,  organized  civics  instruction  of 
the  kind  here  proposed  might  well  be  introduced  as  early  as  the  fifth 
grade.  It  should  be  given  in  close  relation  with  other  studies  and 
need  not  be  great  in  amount.  Time  could  readily  be  found  for  it 
by  eliminating  some  of  the  formal  stereotyped  work  in  various 
subjects,  especially  in  geography  and  history. 

The  selection  of  suitable  topics  and  materials  must  be  chiefly  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher.  This  and  the  development  of  methods 
by  which  evening  school  pupils  may  actually  be  reached  requires 
exceptional  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Effective  training  for 
citizenship  in  these  schools  will  be  conditioned  on  the  assignment 
of  teachers  to  this  work  on  the  sole  basis  of  peculiar  fitness  to  meet 
the  unique  conditions  existing. 

THE  CIVIC  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FOREIGNER. 

The  facts  regarding  San  Francisco's  large  and  varied  foreign 
population,  and  some  of  the  educational  problems  presented  by  it, 
are  set  forth  in  Chapter  XV  of  this  report.  The  present  section  is 
concerned  solely  with  the  direct  training  of  the  foreigner  for  Ameri 
can  citizenship. 

An  urgent  problem  is  presented  by  the  adult  immigrant  who,  ig 
norant  of  our  language  and  unfamiliar  with  our  ideals,  institutionsr 
and  habits,  takes  his  place  at  once  as  a  factor  in  our  social  and  eco 
nomic  life.  The  chief  public  instrumentality  available  with  which 
to  meet  the  situation  is  the  public  educational  system,  and  its  most 
obvious  means  (so  far  as  the  adult  immigrant  is  concerned)  are  the 
evening  school  and  the  social  center.  San  Francisco  has  classes  for 
foreigners  in  some  of  its  evening  schools,  but  they  reach  a  mere 
handful  of  those  who  should  be  enrolled. 

The  first  step  toward  the  Americanization  of  the  immigrant  is  the 
acquisition  of  the  English  language.  This  work  of  the  evening 
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schools  is  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  XV  of  this  report.  While 
this  is  not,  in  itself,  civic  education,  it  is  a  necessary  foundation 
for  it. 

The  Americanization  of  the  immigrant  is  not  completed,  however, 
until  he  has  also  acquired  an  understanding  of  local  and  national 
community  life  in  America — social,  economic,  and  political — and  has 
attained  to  efficient  participation  in  it  as  a  citizen.  This  constitutes 
his  civic  education.  To  what  extent  do  the  San  Francisco  evening 
schools  provide  systematically  for  this  aspect  of  Americanization? 
To  what  extent  may  they  so  provide  ? 

Only  7  of  the  16  evening  schools  of  the  city  have  classes  for 
adult  foreigners,  with  a  total  enrollment  (August,  1916)  of  about 
(>00,  and  an  average  attendance  of  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  this 
number.  Attendance  is  very  irregular,  and  the  time  during  which  the 
adult  foreigner  remains  in  evening  school  is  usually  very  short.  Of 
those  attending,  the  majority  have  so  slight  a  command  of  the  Eng 
lish  language  that  instruction  in  a  content  subject,  such  as  history 
or  civics,  is  necessarily  slow  and  laborious,  and  often  practically  im 
possible,  especially  where  the  subject  deals  with  institutions  and 
concepts  radically  different  from  those  within  the  past  experience 
of  the  student.  That  the  problem  is  hardly  being  touched  at  all  is 
made  vividly  apparent  by  noting  that  in  1910  of  the  416,912  people 
in  San  Francisco,  130,874  were  foreign-born  whites  (31.4  per  cent), 
and  that  while  the  foreign-born  population  increased  between  1900 
and  1910  from  104,254  to  130,874,  the  number  of  whites  unable  to 
speak  English  increased  in  the  same  time  from  4,251  to  9,537,  or 
more  than  doubled.  (See  Chapter  XV.) 

Some  instruction  in  civics  and  United  States  history  is  given  to 
those  who  are  just  learning  to  read  English  by  giving  as  reading 
lessons  simple  stories  from  history  and  matter  from  elementary 
civics  texts.  The  material  used  in  such  cases  is  necessarily  very  ele 
mentary  from  a  language  standpoint,  and  in  substance  is  of  about 
the  same  kind  as  that  given  to  children  of  12  or  14  years,  or  younger, 
in  the  day  schools.  In  spite  of  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  English 
language,  these  foreigners  are  by  no  means  immature  of  mind.  Some 
of  them  have  been  well  educated  in  the  schools  and  universities  of 
their  own  countries.  The  civics  instruction  given  to  this  group  by 
present  methods  is  hardly  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  the  spirit 
of  American  life  and  institutions,  or  even  to  give  them  any  great 
amount  of  usable  information. 

For  more  advanced  students  (from  the  point  of  view  of  English) 
regular  citizenship  instruction  is  given,  but  with  varying  emphasis 
in  the  different  schools.  Most  of  this  work  is  very  formal  and  me 
chanical,  and  less  well  organized  than  in  the  day  schools.  It  is  true 
that  in  these  classes  individuals  may  be  found  who  show  a  good  deal 
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of  interest  and  even  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  individuals  eager  to  learn  and  grasping  -with  avidity  at  whatever 
is  offered  them.  This  only  serves  to  accentuate  the  need  for  some 
thing  that  will  more  fully  satisfy  their  hunger. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  evening  schools  exceptionally  conscientious 
work  for  the  foreign  citizenship  classes  was  found,  though  greatly 
handicapped  by  conditions  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  control  of 
the  teacher.  The  most  noteworthy  instance  was  perhaps  that  of 
the  Lincoln  evening  school,  to  which  more  extended  reference  is 
made  in  Chapter  XV.  As  there  stated,  the  principal  and  teacher 
of  this  school  have  sent  out,  at  their  own  expense,  invitations 
to  attend  the  citizenship  classes.  The  teacher  has  prepared,  also 
«t  her  own  expense,  a  special  text  designed  to  meet  more  nearly 
the  needs  of  her  classes  as  she  knows  them.  When  any  of  her  stu 
dents  are  ready  to  take  the  naturalization  examination,  this  teacher 
also  makes  it  a  point  to  accompany  them  to  the  court.  Doubtless 
much  good  work  is  being  done  here  in  spite  of  inadequate  facilities 
and  other  adverse  conditions. 

If  the  Americanization  problem  of  San  Francisco  is  to  be  met  at 
all  adequately,  provision  must  be  made  at  least  in  the  following  di 
rections  : 

1.  For  more  adequate  evening-school  facilities  for  adult  foreign 
ers,  including  more  schools  distributed  in  favorable  localities;  more 
efficient  organization  and  administration,  both  as  to  general  super 
vision  and  as  to  specific  handling  of  classes  which  are  composed  of 
adult  foreigners;  and  an  adequate  number  of  competent  teachers  to 
meet  tho  new  demands. 

2.  For  more  general  and  regular  attendance  of  adult  foreigners 
who  have  not  received  their  naturalization  papers,  until  they  shall 
have  acquired  facility  with  the  English  language  and  shall  have 
completed  an  approved  course  of  instruction  in  citizenship. 

3.  For  the  adoption  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  giving  prac 
tical  facility  in  the  use  of  English  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

4.  For  a  systematic  citizenship  course  devised  especially  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  adult  foreigner  in  the  land  of  his  adoption  and  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  made  his 
home. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  section  of  the  survey  report 
to  deal  with  the  general  administration  of  the  evening  school,  nor 
with  the  methods  of  instruction  in  English.  As  for  more  general 
and  regular  attendance,  it  is  believed  that  much  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  direction  if  the  school  is  made  attractive,  first  by  adopting 
methods  appropriate  to  grown  men  and  women,  instead  of  thoso 
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which  have  been  borrowed  from  elementary  day  schools  (see  Chapter 
XV) ;  but  more  particularly  by  offering  instruction  that  will  really 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  student.  This  has  especial  application  to 
the  course  in  citizenship.  < 

The  citizenship  course  for  adult  foreigners  should  be  organized 
directly  around  the  problems  which  they  themselves  encounter  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival  in  this  country  and  which  are,  therefore,  of 
direct  practical  interest  to  them.  This  means  the  application  or 
adaptation  of  the  community  civics  idea  to  the  requirements  of 
adults  who  have  attained  mental  maturity,  but  who  find  themselves 
in  a  community  whose  actual  conditions  and  relations  are  entirely 
strange  to  them  and  at  first,  in  many  cases,  incomprehensible.  Some 
of  the  formal  information  contained  in  the  usual  textbooks  and  out 
lines  of  civics  doubtless  has,  in  its  proper  place,  a  value  for  the  for 
eigner;  much  of  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
civic  education.  But  any  of  it  may  be  acquired  more  effectively  if 
it  is  made  incidental  to  and  given  the  perspective  of  a  study  and 
discussion  of  the  elemental  experiences  of  the  immigrant  in  his  efforts 
to  establish  himself  as  an  active  member  of  American  society. 

Perhaps  the  best  available  exemplification  of  the  kind  of  citizen  - 
ship  instruction  appropriate  to  the  requirements  of  adult  foreigners 
is  that  suggested  by  a  tentative  syllabus  issued  by  the  Division  of 
Immigrant  Education  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  by  the  more  elaborate  syllabus  for  a  citizenship  course  for  immi 
grants  published  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
(Albany).  The  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  apparently  doing  some 
effective  work  along  the  general  lines  of  these  syllabi,  and  is  worthy 
of  special  mention  because  of  the  organized  training  of  teachers  for 
foreign  classes  there  developed. 

It  is  believed  that  evening-school  work  might  be  made  more  attrac 
tive  to  the  adult  foreigner,  and  more  effective  on  the  citizenship  side, 
if  it  were  closely  identified  with  the  community  center.  Citizenship 
classes  would  themselves  benefit  by  a  little  more  of  the  informality 
characteristic  of  the  "  club  "  or  the  "  forum."  Moreover,  the  varied 
activities  and  interests  of  a  well-developed  community  center  are 
highly  educational  on  the  civic  side,  and  may  in  many  cases  be 
closely  correlated  with  definite  citizenship  instruction.  Recrea 
tional  facilities,  reading  room,  stercopticon  and  moving-picture 
equipment,  open  discussions  and  debates,  lend  themselves  to  the  gen 
eral  purposes  of  the  community  center  and  to  the  specific  purposes 
of  citizenship  instruction.  (See  section  on  Community  Centers, 
pp.  359,  360.) 

However  successful  the  attempt  to  bring  adult  foreigners  into 
eveninor  classes  and  to  improve  methods  of  instructing  them,  there 
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are  serious  limitations  of  this  influence  by  the  shortness  of  time  dur 
ing  which  mey  attend  school,  the  fixed  habits  of  the  adult,  the  diffi 
culties  of  language,  etc.  The  Americanization  and  assimilation  of 
the  foreign  population  must  be  accomplished  chiefly  through  the 
younger  generation.  Statistics  for  1908  show  that  58  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools  were  then  of  foreign 
parentage  (see  Chapter  XV). 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Americanization  of  the  adult  for 
eigner,  the  children  afford  one  of  the  most  effective  channels  through 
which  to  work.  If  the  civics  work  of  the  public  schools  is  really 
vital,  it  will  inevitably  penetrate  the  home.  This  has  been  demon 
strated  in  numerous  cases,  a  single  illustration  of  which  is  reported 
by  a  German  father  who  said  that  the  civics  which  his  two  boys  were 
taking  in  the  eighth  grade  furnished  the  subject  of  conversation  at 
breakfast  nearly  every  morning.  If  the  work  in  the  school  is  well 
planned  and  the  questions  well  formulated,  more  or  less  discussion 
at  home  may  be  directly  stimulated. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  an  incident  in  one  of  the 
classes  visited  in  San  Francisco.  The  topic  under  discussion  chanced 
to  be  immigration.  The  recitation  consisted  of  a  recital  by  the  pu 
pils  of  general  facts  obtained  from  the  textbook.  The  recitation  was 
interrupted : 

Observer.  How  many  of  you  were  born  In  other  countries? 

Two  or  three  pupils  indicated  that  they  were. 

Observer.  How  many  of  you  have  parents  who  were  born  abroad? 

Fully  half  the  class  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Observer.  Tell  me  from  what  countries  your  parents  came. 

Several  nationalities  were  given  in  response. 

Observer.  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  why  your  parents  came  to  this  country? 
Whot  their  experiences  were  on  landing?  How  they  reached  their  final  desti 
nations?  Etc. 

Little  definite  information  was  elicited  by  such  questions  as  these. 

Observer.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  from  your  parent* 
the  story  of  their  coming  to  America,  and  what  happened  after  they  pot  here, 
and  to  tell  it  to  the  class? 

TJie  children  agreed  that  they  would  like  to  do  this. 

If  the  suggestion  here  given  were  followed  out  by  the  teacher,  it 
would  afford  an  opening  not  only  for  a  lesson  on  immigration  based 
on  realities  close  to  the  children's  experience,  but  also  for  home  dis 
cussion. 

Moreover,  the  civic  education  of  the  immigrant  depends  largely 
upon  the  civic  education  of  tho  American.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Americanization  of  the  immigrant  can  be  successfully  accomplished 
only  if  Americans  themselves  understand  the  problems  involved  and 
meet  the  immigrant  fully  half  way.  The  problems  of  immigration 
and  Americanization  are  problems  about  which  American  citizens 
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and  their  children  need  instruction  as  well  as  the  immigrant  and 

O 

his  children.  They  should  be  included  in  any  vital  course  in  com 
munity  civics,  especially  in  a  city  like  San  Francisco,  whether  in 
classes  of  native  or  foreign  children,  though  the  angle  of  approach 
may  differ  in  the  two  cases. 

In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the  citizenship  of  the  immi 
grant  will  be  moulded  more  continuously  and  profoundly  by  his 
daily  experience  and  contacts,  by  the  conditions  in  which  he  lives 
and  works,  than  by  anything  he  can  be  taught  in  the  schools.  These 
experiences  of  the  immigrant  depend  largely  upon  Americans  them 
selves;  their  attitude  toward  the  immigrant  and  toward  American 
conditions  and  ideals.  Good  citizenship  on  the  part  of  immigrants 
is  dependent  upon  good  citizenship  on  the  part  of  Americans. 

The  foreign  population  of  San  Francisco  thus  affords  another 
argument  for  organized  arid  effective  civic  education  throughout  the 
school  system  for  both  native  and  foreign  children.  To  be  effective 
it  must  be  universal ;  but  it  must  also  be  carefully  adapted  to  group 
needs.  The  principles  of  good  citizenship  and  the  general  subject 
matter  of  civics  are  the  same  for  all  groups;  but  the  point  of  view 
and  the  experience  of  the  foreign  child  may  differ  widely  from  those 
of  the  native;  indeed,  they  may  differ  widely  among  different  for 
eign  groups  and  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  This  creates  a 
necessity  for  different  methods  of  approach,  different  illustrative 
materials  and  different  applications.  At  the  present  time  practi 
cally  no  provision  is  made  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  for  such 
group  distinctions. 

COMMUNITY   OR    SOCIAL   CENTERS. 

The  school  law  of  California  provides  that — 

There  is  hereby  established  a  civic  center  at  each  and  every  public  school - 
house  within  the  State  of  California,  where  the  citizens  of  the  respective  pub 
lic  school  districts  within  the  said  State  of  California  may  engage  in  super 
vised  recreational  activities,  and  where  they  may  meet  and  discuss,  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  may  desire,  any  and  all  subjects  and  questions  which  in  their 
judgment,  may  appertain  to  the  educational,  political,  economic,  artistic,  and 
moral  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  respective  communities  in  which  they  may 
reside;  Provided,  That  such  use  of  said  public  schoolhouse  and  grounds  for 
paid  meetings  shall  in  no  wise  interfere  with  such  use  and  occupancy  of  said 
public  schoolhouse  and  grounds  as  is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be,  required  for 
the  purposes  of  said  public  schools  of  the  State  of  California. 

Lighting,  heating,  Janitor  service  and  the  services  of  a  special  supervising 
officer  when  needed  *  *  *  shall  be  provided  for,  out  of  the  county  or  spe 
cial  school  funds  of  the  respective  school  districts.  *  *  * 

The  management,  direction,  and  control  of  said  civic  center  shall  be  vested 
in  the  board  of  trustees  or  board  of  education  of  the  school  district.  *  *  * 
(School  law  of  California.  Art,  VTII,  sws.  \.  2.  and  3.) 
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Under  the  authority  of  this  law  five  community  centers1  •were  in 
operation  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  in  the  year  1915-1G.  The 
following  statistics  relating  to  them  were  furnished  by  the  director 
in  charge : 

Itonroc  School  Center,  operated  five  nights  each  week:  Attendance 

Monday — Rug   weaving 15 

Tuesday — Dramatics  for  girls 20-25 

Wednesday — Siugiug  for  girls 20 

Thursday — 

Gymnasium  for  girls 25 

•   Italian  and  Spanish  classes 85 

Friday — 

Girls'   sewing 20 

Boys'  gymnasium BO 

Public  lecture  once  each  month. 

John  Stcctt  School  Center: 

First  Wednesday,  each  month — Neighborhood  rally 200-300 

Second  Wednesday,  each  month — Public  lecture 150-200 

Third  Wednesday,  each  month — Parent-teacher  club . 200-250 

Fourth  Wednesday,  each  month — Senior  alumni  association 100-150 

Monday  each  week — Junior  alumni  association 40-  50 

Bryant  School  Center: 

Second  Friday,  each  month — Public  lecture 100-125 

Third  Friday,  each  month — Parent-teacher  club 200-250 

Fourth  Friday,  each  month — Neighborhood  rally 200-300 

Tuesday,  each  week — Dressmaking 20-  30 

Wednesday,  each  week — Millinery : 20-  80 

Terba  Ducna  School  Center: 

First  Friday,  each  month — Parent-teacher  club- 209-250 

Second  Friday,  each  month — Public  lecture 100-125 

Third  Friday,  each  month — Alumni  association 75-100 

Fourth  Friday,  each  month — Neighborhood  rally 200-300 

Four  nights  each  week — Neighborhood  boys'  club 18-  25 

Spring  Valley  School  Center: 

Thursday  night,  each  week — Mothers'  club 300-350 

Monday  night,  each  week — Neighborhood  boys'  club 15-  30 

All  expenses  of  these  centers  were  paid  last  year  by  the  board  of 
education,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Spring  Valley  School  Center  in 
which  the  board  provided  only  for  the  expenses  required  by  the 
law — light,  heat,  and  janitor  service.  In  each  center  the  principal 
of  the  school  served  as  the  "  special  supervising  officer." 

1  There  Is  confusion  In  practice  In  the  terms  applied  to  these  centers.  The  term  "  civic 
center"  Is  objectionable  because  It  Is  also  applied  to  the  center  about  which  public  build 
ings  are  grouped  In  many  cities.  The  term  "social  center"  Is  used  generally  In  San 
Francisco.  "  Community  center  "  and  "  neighborhood  center  "  arc  also  In  use,  the  last 
named  being  usod  specifically  In  the  proposed  plan  of  operations  formulated  by  the  di 
rector  In  charge.  The  term  "community  center"  seems  likely  to  be  generally  adopted, 
and  will  be  usod  throughout  this  report. 
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This  year  (191G-17)  the  board  of  education  discontinued  its  policy 
of  entire  support  of  community  centers  on  the  ground  of  lack  of 
funds.  As  a  result  of  this  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  they  would 
be  provided  for,  none  of  the  centers  had  resumed  its  activity  this  fall 
(September;  school  opens  the  latter  part  of  July).  In  one  case  the 
principal  was  trying  to  hold  th6  organization  together  by  continuing 
some  of  the  center  activities  in  quarters  outside  of  the  school,  but 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  anxiety  lest  the  centers  should  fall  to 
pieces  entirely. 

The  director  in  charge  of  community  centers  (who  is  officially 
director  of  physical  training,  athletics,  social  and  lecture  centers, 
and  playgrounds)  has  proposed  a  plan  for  the  "  Establishment  and 
operation  of  neighborhood  centers  in  the  public-school  buildings,'" 
which  is  a  compromise,  so  far  as  method  of  support  is  concerned,  be 
tween  the  plan  in  effect  last  year  and  that  made  mandatory  by  law. 
At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  the  plan  had  not  been  adopted  by  the 
board  of  education.1  Its  essential  features  are  as  follows: 

The  board  of  education  will  grant  and  promote,  through  its  department  of 
physical  education,  athletics,  social,  and  lecture  centers,  the  use  of  school 
buildings  for  evening  neighborhood  centers  of  the  following  character : 

A.  Social  centers — for  the  purpose  of  conducting  neighborhood  rallies,  en 
tertainments,  clubs,  etc.,  for  any  moral  purpose  except  political  or  religious 
propaganda. 

B.  Lecture  centers — for  the  purpose  of  conducting  lectures,  discussions,  or 
debates  upon  any  subject  free  from  political  or  religious  propaganda. 

C.  Music  centers — for  the  purpose  of  promoting  neighborhood  choruses  or 
other  musical  interests  of  the  people. 

NOTE. — The  term  "  social  center  "  is  here  used  to  denote  an  inclusive  neigb- 
t>orhood  center.  The  social  center  may,  therefore,  include  both  lecture  and 
tnusic  centers,  as  well  as  many  other  interests  and  activities. 

By  "  political  or  religious  propaganda "  is  not  meant  broad  and  liberal 
treatment  of  the  civic  and  ethical  questions  of  the  day.  The  bar  is  against 
partisan  or  factional  politics  and  the  promotion  or  criticism  of  or  the  giving  of 
fense  to  any  religious  faith  or  organization. 

When  neighborhood  centers  are  established  the  board  of  education  will  pro 
vide  the  following  for  each  center:  One  employee  of  the  board  of  education 
to  serve  as  leader,  promoter,  and  manager  of  the  center;  necessary  janitorial 
service;  light  and  heat;  a  certain  amount  of  equipment,  repairs,  and  supplies 
required  for  given  activities;  motion-picture  service  in  social  centers  once 
«ach  month :  stereopticon  and  operator  in  lecture  centers :  piano  in  music 
centers. 

All  other  items  of  expense  in  the  operation  of  a  neighborhood  center  must 
be  met  by  the  patrons  of  the  center. 

1  Since  the  above  statement  was  written  Information  has  been  received  that  the  board 
of  education  has  adopted  in  toto  the  plan  proposed  by  the  director  as  outlined  abore. 
Also,  that  the  five  centers  had  resumed  operations  with  slight  change  in  activities.  IB 
Addition,  three  new  centers  have  been  opened,  but  chiefly  as  music  centers.  Whereas  lait 
year  all  centers  were  managed  by  the  principals  of  their  respective  schools,  thin  y«»r 
three  centers  are  managed  by  teHchers  recommended  by  the  principal*. 
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The  last  provision  of  this  plan  as  quoted  would  apply  especially 
to  instructional  work,  the  teachers  and  equipment  for  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  group.  Principals  of  schools  having 
community  centers  fear  that  any  plan  which  shifts  the  expense  of 
such  popular  activities  as  instructional  work  to  the  neighborhood 
group  will  undo  valuable  work  that  has  been  begun  and  will  delay, 
if  it  does  not  wholly  prevent,  the  extension  of  centers  into  neigh 
borhoods  most  greatly  in  need  of  them.  The  argument  on  the  other 
side  is,  in  effect,  that  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  pay  for  what 
they  get  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  need  for  the  community 
center.  This  argument  would  hardly  be  taken  seriously  if  applied 
to  the  ordinary  activities  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  community 
center  at  public  expense  should  no  more  be  considered  a  charity 
than  is  the  public  school  itself.  Both  are  a  profitable  social  in 
vestment. 

The  movement  for  a  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  was  originally 
based  largely  on  the  argument  that  it  was  a  return,  or  the  means  of 
return,  to  the  old  "  town-meeting  "  idea — the  assembling  of  neighbors 
to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern.  As  the  movement  has  grown, 
increasing  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  recreational  and  instruc 
tional  features.  These  have  proved  of  the  utmost  value;  but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  development  of  the  "  forum "  idea  has  not 
everywhere  kept  pace  with  the  development  in  other  directions.  It 
has  hardly  developed  at  all  in  San  Francisco.  In  a  circular  recently 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  explanatory  of  a 
proposed  bill  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  community  cen 
ters,  the  statement  is  made: 

The  provision  of  community-center  opportunities  for  the  training  and  recrea 
tion  of  young  people  Is  Important  *  *  *;  but  the  provision  for  consistent 
tdult  forum  organization,  although  a  matter  of  far  less  expense,  Is  far  more 
vital.  If  both  can  be  secured — well.  If  only  one — then  the  forum  should  be 
first 

It  is  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  citizenship  of  a  community 
for  the  discussion  of  community  interests  and  the  development  of  a 
practical  sense  of  civic  responsibility  that  gives  to  the  community 
center  its  chief  value  and  its  sanction  as  a  function  of  the  public 
educational  system  of  the  community.  All  other  activities  should 
be  subordinate  to  this  central  idea.  It  is  the  essential  unifying  agency 
for  the  miscellaneous  social  activities  of  groups  that  sometimes  seek 
to  use  the  schoolhouse  for  their  own  private  ends,  and  assures  their 
being  kept  in  harmony  with  the  public  interest.  Access  to  the  school- 
house  for  social  or  other  purposes  should  be  through  the  doorway  of 
the  forum,  which  consists  of  the  citizenship  of  the  neighborhood 
united  as  individuals  in  the  interest  of  an  intelligent  democracy. 
Where  this  idea  has  been  consistently  adhered  to  there  seems  to  have 
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been  no  trouble  from  the  abuse  of  the  schoolhouse  and  its  privileges 
by  self-seeking  groups. 

What  has  been  said  regarding,  social  activities  in  the  center  applies 
also  to  discussions  that  may  take  place  there.  The  forum  idea  of  the 
center  has  sometimes  been  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  propagandism  and 
partisanship.  This  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  because  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  but  because  the  discussion  was  under  the  control  of 
some  particular  group  and  for  its  own  interests,  instead  of  under 
the  control  of  the  forum  in  the  interest  of  the  community.  The 
people  of  a  democracy  need  training  in  self-control,  open-mindedncss, 
and  fairness  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of  common  interest. 

Thirty-six  of  the  school  buildings  of  San  Francisco  arc  used  as 
polling  places  in  both  primary  and  regular  elections.  This  is  one  of 
the  highest  expressions  of  the  community-center  idea.  The  voting 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood  come  as  individuals  to  record  their  will 
on  public  questions.  This  use  of  the  school  building  should  not  be 
permitted  to  interrupt  the  work  of  the  school.  It  should  rather  be 
made  a  part  of  its  educational  work.1  The  logical  development  of 
the  community-center  idea  will  coordinate  the  instructional  work  of 
the  school  with  the  use  of  the  building,  for  other  community  purposes. 
If  the  citizen  thus  acts  with  his  neighbors  in  the  final  expression  of 
his  judgment,  why  should  he  not  have  the  opportunity  to  act  with 
them  in  the  same  place  in  arriving  at  his  judgment? 

In  the  section  on  the  civic  education  of  the  foreigner  (ante,  p.  354) 
a  close  coordination  between  the  evening  school  and  the  community 
center  was  suggested.  In  so  far  as  the  community  center  provides 
for  evening  classes,  whether  in  English,  rug  weaving,  or  citizenship, 
it  is  an  evening  school.  Instructional  work  is  as  legitimately  a  func 
tion  of  the  community  center  as  any  other  activity.  Moreover,  the 
evening  school  is  one  of  the  best  possible  illustrations  of  the  relation 
that  should  exist  between  the  center  and  the  community.  It  repre 
sents  the  community  organized  for  educational  purposes.  It  is  the 
community-center  idea  developed  in  a  single  direction — instructional. 
The  evening  school  and  the  community  center  should  be  identified 
in  their  essential  purpose  and  methods. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  varied  activities  in  the 
school  building  in  the  evening  should  be  under  the  same  immediate 
supervision.  There  arc  administrative  problems  to  be  worked  out. 
The  director  of  physical  training,  athletics,  social  and  lecture  centers 
and  playgrounds  already  has  too  much  in  his  charge;  supervision  of 
evening  schools  should  certainly  not  be  added  to  his  responsibilities. 
The  interests  of  the  evening  schools  demand  special  supervision  by  a 

1  The  San  Francisco  schools  do  remain  in  session  during  the  use  of  the  buildings  ai 
polling  places.  The  pupils  arc  permitted,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  observe  the  election, 
and  are  given  some  instruction  In  regard  to  the  methods  employed,  etc. 
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trained  educator  whose  energies  should  not  be  too  far  dissipated  by 
other  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  civic  and  recreational 
relations  and  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  arc  of  such  pe 
culiar  importance  as  to  demand  special  supervision.  While  the  details 
of  this  administrative  organization  can  be  worked  out  only  by  experi 
ment  and  adjustment  to  particular  conditions,  the  following  para 
graphs  indicate  the  general  direction. 

A  deputy  superintendent  should  be  mado  responsible  for  all  evening 
schools  and  for  the  civic  and  social  educational  work  of  the  schools, 
including  that  of  the  day  and  evening  schools  and  the  community 
centers.  Subordinate  to  him  there  should  be  at  least  two  general 
directors  or  supervisors,  one  of  whom  should  be  tho  director  of 
health  and  recreational  activities,  including  those  of  the  community 
centers;  the  other  should  be  the  director  of  civic  education,  as  such, 
in  day  and  evening  schools  and  in  community  centers  (including 
general  supervision  of  forum  discussions,  lecture  centers,  etc.).  The 
director  of  civic  education  is  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  this  re 
port.  Figure  GS  shows  the  general  relations  of  this  administrative 
machinery. 

Directly  subordinate  to  the  deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of 
the  above  activities  would  also  be  the  principals  of  the  several  evening 
schools  as  such. 
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FIGURE  08. — Tlie  proposed  plnn  of  organization  plncca  responsibility  for  civic  education 
In  day  schools,  civic  education  In  evening  scluxiis,  clvtc-cvntcr  forums  nnd  lecture  cen 
ters  under  a  director  of  civic  education.  This  ofllcer,  and  the  director  of  physical  train 
ing,  athletic*,  playgrounds,  and  community  center  recreation,  report  directly  to  ono  of 
the  deputy  superintendent*. 
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Other  administrative  problems  arc  presented  by  the  several  local 
community  centers  and  schools.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  prin 
cipal  of  the  day  school  should  be  closely  identified  with  the  com 
munity  center  of  that  school  neighborhood,  as  is  now  the  case.  Just 
what  shall  be  the  relation  of  the  principal  to  the  center?  If  the 
evening  school  is  identified  with  the  community  center  as  herein 
suggested,  what  shall  be  the  relation  between  its  principal  and  the 
principal  of  the  day  school?  Shall  the  two  principalships  be  com 
bined  into  one? 

The  relation  of  the  principal  to  the  community  center  should  be 
that  of  an  executive  secretary.  It  should  not  be  his  or  her  business 
to  control  the  discussions  of  the  adult  forum,  nor  even  to  direct  them 
in  the  sense  that  the  children  in  the  day  school  arc  directed,  but 
rather  to  serve  the  forum  as  its  secretary  while  at  the  same  time 
directing  the  varied  activities  centering  around  and  determined 
apon  by  the  forum.  Such  service  is  one  of  dignity  and  responsibility, 
requiring  tact,  organizing  ability,  and  initiative.  In  order  that  such 
service  may  be  given  successfully,  the  principal  should  bo  relieved, 
•s  proposed  in  the  case  of  teachers,  'of  one-half  of  his  day-school 
activities.1  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  in  schools  where  there 
are  community  centers  there  shall  be  a  principal  and  an  assistant 
principal;  that  the  principal  shall  bo  officially  responsible  for  all 
activities  conducted  in  her  school,  day  or  evening;  and  that  there 
shall  be  a  division  of  labor  between  the  principal  and  assistant  prin 
cipal  to  the  end  that  neither  shall  be  in  personal  service  at  the  school 
all  day  and  in  the  evening  also. 

With  this  arrangement  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  the  prin 
cipal  and  assistant  principal  of  the  day  school  could  also  serve  as 
principal  and  assistant,  principal  of  the  evening  school  in  the  same 
building,  especially  where  the  evening  school  is  small  and  of  simple 
organization,  or  where  there  is  special  supervision  of  particular 
activities,  such  as  manual  arts,  etc.  In  large  evening  schools,  how 
ever,  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  present  plan  of  separate 
•vening  school  principals. 

Without  attempting  to  work  out  the  details  of  this  administrative 
plan,  the  general  aims  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  activities  centering  in  a  school,  day  and  evening,  both  in 
structional  and  otherwise,  should  be  unified  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  community  point  of  view. 

2.  The  principal  of  the  day  school  should  be  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  community  activities  centering  in  the  school  building. 

» In  another  chapter  of  this  report  (Ch.  XV)  a  similar  suggestion  Is  made  with  reference 
to  the  employment  of  day-school  teachers  ID  the  evening  schools.  Inasmuch  as  an  evening 
tesslon  Is  reckoned  as  equlyalent  to  one-half  a  day  session,  teachers  In  the  evening  school! 
•hould  not  teach  more  than  one-half  of  a  day  session  and  should  be  paid  a  full  day's 
•alary. 
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3.  The  pay  of  the  principal  and  assistant  principal  should  be  com 
mensurate  with  this  broader  conception  of  their  functions  in  the 
community,  and  should  be  sufficient  to  attract  to  this  broader  service 
rhe  best  ability  obtainable. 

4.  The  additional  burden  placed  upon  the  principal  and  assistant 
principal  by  this  broadening  of  their  functions  should  be  compen 
sated  fbr  by  providing  that  each  should  be  in  personal  service  at  th« 
school  building  only  morning  and  afternoon,  morning  and  evening, 
or  afternoon  and  evening. 

5.  It  must  be  recognized  that  ability  to  direct  properly  the  instruc 
tional  activities  of  the  evening  school  may  not  be  coincident  with 
ability  to  direct  recreational  activities.    The  evening  school,  as  well 
as  the  day  school,  must  be  in  charge  of  a  trained  educator. 

SOME  EXTRA.  SCHOOL  AGENCIES  OF  CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

It  was  intended  to  include  in  the  survey  of  civic  education  agencies 
other  than  the  public  schools  that  perform,  or  that  might  be  expected 
to  perform,  positive  service  for  the  civic  education  of  the  people  of 
San  Francisco.  The  limitations  of  time  prevented  more  than  a  be 
ginning  of  this  aspect  of  the  survey,  which  by  its  very  nature  would 
be  far-reaching  and  complex.  There  are  two  or  three  of  these 
agencies,  however,  that  are  so  closely  related  to  the  public  schools 
that  brief  mention  of  them  is  made  in  conclusion. 

One  of  these  is  the  public  library.  It  will  be  a  great  opportunity 
lost  if  the  means  are  not  provided  by  which  this  institution,  now 
about  to  move  into  new  quarters,  may  make  available  for  the  use  of 
school  children  and  others  materials  pertaining  to  their  own  com 
munity  life.  This  should  include  the  publication  of  bulletins,  or 
leaflets,  or  a  journal  of  some  kind,  covering  in  the  course  of  time 
every  phase  of  the  life  and  growth  of  the  city  and  State  in  such  form 
and  language  as  to  be  usable  by  immature  minds,  and  organized  with 
direct  relation  to  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  best  example  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  probably,  is  to  be  found  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where,  under 
the  initiative  of  the  public  librarian  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
school  authorities,  "Newark  study"  has  become  thoroughly  estab 
lished  in  the  public  schools. 

All  published  materials  relating  to  the  city  and  State — histories, 
departmental  reports,  publications  of  public  and  voluntary  social 
agencies,  etc. — should  be  made  available  by  the  library;  but  more 
important,  there  should  be  special  attendants  familiar  not  only  with 
these  materials  but  also  with  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools,  who 
should  have  ready  at  hand  the  materials  needed  by  classes  as  the 
work  develops  week  by  week  throughout  the  term,  and  who  should 
directly  assist  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  use  of  this  material.  A 
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room  should  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  their  study  of  thi* 
material  relating  to  the  community;  a  room  where  exhibits  of  pic 
tures  and  other  illustrative  materials  should  be  on  display.  It  might 
be  known  as  "  The  San  Francisco  Room."  The  library  may  also  bi- 
the  proper  agency  for  the  collection  of  slides  and  films  illustrative  of 
community  conditions  and  activities,  which  should  be  lent  to  schools, 
social  centers,  parents'  associations,  local  improvement  associations, 
as  needed.  The  possibilities  in  this  line  are  almost  unlimited. 

The  working  relations  between  the  public  library  and  the  schools 
have  been  developed  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The  library  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  any  real  sense  a  part  of  the  working  equipment  of 
the  schools,  and  with  few  exceptions  is  not  recognized  as  such  by 
teachers.  More  branch  libraries  are  needed;  but  more  especially 
there  is  needed  closer  cooperation  between  library  and  teachers  in 
regard  to  subjects  taught  at  a  given  time  in  the  schools  and  material* 
relating  to  those  subjects  available  in  the  library.  More  definite  and 
systematic  provision  should  also  be  made  for  working  collections  of 
books  to  be  lent  to  schools  for  short  periods  of  time  as  needed. 

Individuals  and  private  agencies  have  opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  the  schools  and  the  library  in  the  assembling  of  local  materials 
for  community  study.  A  few  years  ago  the  City  Club  of  Phila 
delphia  published  in  bulletin  form  detailed  reports  of  its  Saturday 
discussions  on  the  general  subject  "What  is  Philadelphia  doing?" 
These  were  available  for  general  use.  The  Commercial  Club  of  In 
dianapolis  cooperated  with  the  board  of  education  in  the  publication 
of  pamphlets  relating  to  Indianapolis  history  and  government  which 
have  found  constant  use  in  the  public  schools.  The  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  appointed  a  committee  of 
college-trained  women  to  compile  material  relating  to  that  city  and 
State  with  specific  reference  to  its  use  in  the  schools.  Many  other 
instances  could  be  cited.  There  arc  many  individuals  and  various 
organizations  in  San  Francisco  who  by  coordinated  effort  could  give 
impetus  to  such  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the  public  library. 
Efforts  in  this  direction  should  be  made  in  full  knowledge  of  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  schools,  and  the  schools  should  have  a 
supervisor  or  other  representative  through  whom  such  cooperation 
could  be  made  effective.  (See  p.  3GG.) 

Parents'  associations. — In  San  Francisco  there  arc  about  35 
mothers'  clubs  and  parent-teacher  associations,  most  of  which  are 
federated  in  the  Mothers'  Congress.  All  of  these  organizations  arc 
eager  to  bo  of  service  to  the  schools  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Some  of  them  are  highly  successful ;  others  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it.  The  attitude  of  principals  and  teachers  toward 
them  varies  from  that  of  one  who  "could  not  get  along  without" 
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her  parents'  organization  to  that  of  another  who  has  no  such  organi 
zation  and  is  "glad  of  it."  This  difference  in  attitude  is  doubt 
less  due  in  part  to  a  difference  in  the  methods  and  attitude  of  tho 
associations  toward  the  school,  and  in  part  to  a  difference  in  tho 
principals'  conception  of  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  tho 
school  and  its  patrons. 

Whatever  else  a  parents'  organization  should  bo  or  do,  it  should 
first  of  all  bo  an  association  of  parents  or  patrons  seeking  to  be 
educated.  Of  course,  the  purpose  of  these  organizations  is  to  estab 
lish  working  relations  between  homo  and  school;  but  tho  first  step 
toward  cooperation  on  tho  part  of  the  parent  is  an  intimate  under 
standing  of  the  aims,  conditions,  and  methods  of  tho  schools.  The 
charge  of  "meddlesomeness,"  which  was  sometimes  heard  in  San 
Francisco  with  reference  to  parents'  associations,  can  only  be  justi 
fied  when  they  undertake  to  "improve"  conditions  and  methods 
which  they  do  not  thoroughly  understand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  who  finds  her  parents'  associa 
tion  really  meddlesome,  really  interfering  in  matters  which  they 
do  not  understand  or  with  which  they  have  no  authority  to  deal, 
is  not  thereby  furnished  with  a  reason  for  not  having  an  associa 
tion;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  best  reason  possible  why  she  should 
have  it.  There  aro  two  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  parents' 
organization:  One  is  for  what  the  parents  can  do  for  the  school, 
and  the  other  is  for  what  the  school  can  do  for  tho  parents.  In 
most  cases  the  parents  can  do  very  little  for  tho  school  until  tho 
school  has  made  its  work  and  conditions  so  clear  that  they  can  not 
bo  misunderstood. 

The  parents'  association  must  maintain  a  broad  civic  outlook. 
4'  Our  school "  is  only  a  part  of  a  great  community  school  system. 
Moreover,  the  school  system  represents  only  one,  albeit  a  very  im 
portant  one,  of  numerous  community  activities,  such  as  health  pro 
tection,  street  development,  etc.  If  the  local  parents'  organization 
is  controlled  in  its  action  by  local  interests  alone,  without  due  regard 
for  the  larger  community  interests,  group  antagonisms  are  set  up 
that  delay  general  community  progress. 

The  budget  of  San  Francisco  for  1910-17  is  about  $15,000,000. 
When  this  budget  was  being  made  up  petitions  came  in  from  par 
ents'  associations,  local  improvement  associations,  and  the  like,  which 
if  granted  would  have  increased  the  total  amount  several  times. 
Most  of  these  requests  were  for  strictly  local  improvements — a  local 
playground,  street  improvements,  etc.  In  some  cases,  it  is  said,  the 
request  for  a  local  improvement  would  be  accompanied  by  a  pro 
test  against  a  general  increase  in  tax  rate.  This  incident  illustrate? 
the  necessity  for  organized  community  action  based  on 
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civic  intelligence.  Instead  of  a  multitude  of  isolated  requests  for 
local  benefits,  might  there  not  be  a  carefully  thought-out  program 
of  playground  development,  for  example,  for  the  entire-  city  and 
extending  over  a  series  of  years,  for  the  consummation  of  which 
local  interests  would  be,  not  sacrificed,  but  merged  in  the  common 
interest  ? 

A  clear-cut  civic-educational  duty  and  opportunity  rest  with  the 
parents'  association,  the  local  improvement  association,  the  com 
munity  center,  and  other  agencies  that  interest  themselves  in  com 
munity  progress.  The  public  schools  as  such  can  do  a  vast  amount  to 
develop  this  large  civic  spirit;  but  their  efforts  will  be  only  partially 
successful  unless  supported  and  supplemented  by  other  community 
agencies  which  have  a  clear  civic-educational  function. 

SUMMARY    OF    CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS. 
GENEBAL    ADMINISTBATION. 

L.  Responsibility  for  civic  and  social  education  through  the  van 
ous  channels  of  the  public  schools  should  be  centered  in  one  deputy 
superintendent. 

2.  Subordinate  to  the  deputy  superintendent  there  should  be  a 
director  of  health  and  recreational  activities  and  a  director  of  civic 
education. 

3.  The  director  of  civic  education  should  be  responsible  for — 

Planning  and  organizing  civics  instruction  In  day  and  evening  elementary 
schools.  (See  pp.  314,  350.) 

In  cooperation  with  principals  of  schools,  providing  for  continuity  of  pupil* 
civic  education  throughout  the  elementary  school  by  correlation  of  the  several 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  of  school  activities.  (See  p.  315.) 

In  cooperation  with  the  principals  of  high  schools  and  the  heads  of  hlgb 
•chool  departments  of  social  study,  providing  for  continuity  of  civic  education 
In  the  high  school  and  between  the  high  school  and  the  elementary  school. 
(Seep.  333.) 

Adaptation  of  civics  instruction  to  group  needs  in  both  day  and  eveninu 
schools.  (See  pp.  323,  850.) 

Training  and  supervision  of  teachers  In  service  by  personal  study  of  teacher?' 
problems,  conferences,  issuance  of  syllabi,  outlines,  illustrations  of  method, 
etc.  Bulletins  containing  such  materials  Issued  at  frequent  intervals  are  ex 
tremely  helpful. 

Serving  as  a  point  of  contact  between  teachers  and  the  realities  of  the  com 
munity  by  keeping  in  touch  with  current  happenings  and  with  reports  and 
publications  of  public  and  private  community  agencies,  and  by  suggesting  to 
teachers  questions  of  current  importance  for  general  consideration  in  classes, 
helpful  materials  for  class  use,  etc.  (See  p.  314.) 

Serving  as  the  immediate  agent  for  cooperation  In  civic  matters  between 
the  schools  and  extra-school  agencies.  (See  p.  3G4.) 

Planning  and  suggesting  vital  programs  for  discussion  in  community  forums, 
urn!  rendering  such  assistance  as  may  be  in  making  such  discussions  profitable: 
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bat  not  dictating  the  lines  which  such  discussions  should  follow.  ( See  i> 
861.) 

In  cooperation  with  principals  and  with  the  director  and  supervisors  of  plto 
and  recreation,  seeking  for  closer  coordination  of  these  activities  with  the  eivlr 
training  of  the  pupils.  (See  p.  342.) 

General  supervision  of  the  organization  and  utilization  of  pupil  participation 
in  school  affairs  and  in  outside  community  activities  and  movements  as>  » 
means  of  civic  education.  (See  pp.  344,  345.) 

4.  Pending  such  administrative  reorganization   as  recommended, 
much  improvement  in  civics  instructions  could  be  made  by  arrang 
ing  for  frequent  conferences  of  principals  and  teachers  of  civics  and 
related  subjects  for  the  discussion  of  methods,  and  by  utilizing  the 
latent  leadership  of  teachers  who  have  been  especially  successful 
(See  p.  314.) 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN   JUNIOR   AND  SENIOR  <-Yrr,K* 

It  is  recommended : 

5.  That  the  "  Departments  of  History "  in  the  high  schools  b* 
renamed  "Departments  of  Social  Study."    This  will  tend  toward  M 
better  perspective  and  greater  unity. 

6.  That  the-  heads  of  the  departments  of  social  study,  if  they  are 
not  given  direct  responsibility  for  the  organization  and  supervision 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  social  studies,  at  least  keep  withiu 
their  purview  these  years  in  their  relation  to  the  work  of  the  four 
years  of  the  high  school,  and  that  they  cooperate  with  the  director 
of  civic  education  in  giving  unity  and  continuity  to  the  work  of  the 
gix  years. 

7.  That  in  arranging  the  schedules  of  teachers  of  civics  and  other 
social  studies,  ample  time  be  allowed  for  teachers'  preparation.    The 
teaching  of  these  subjects  is  unlike  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  for 
example,  in  that  an  event  that  occurs  to-day  may  entirely  change 
the  plan  of  lesson  for  to-morrow.    New  illustrations,  new  lines  of 
approach,  new  applications  are  constantly  being  suggested  and  should 
be  constantly  sought  for.     Successful  teaching  of  citizenship  through 
the  social  studies  requires  peculiar  alertness,  adaptability,  and  close 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  community  and  with  the  experience  and 
interest  of  the  pupil. 

REORGANIZATION    OF    THE   COURSE   OF    SOCIAL.   STUDIES. 

8.  The  course  of  social  studies  in  both  elementary  and  high  schools 
and  in  the  evening  schools  should  be  reorganized  in  the  spirit  and 
general  direction  of  the  suggestions  made  on  preceding  pages  of 
this  report.     For  this  purpose  it  is  recommended  that  the  superin 
tendent  of  schools  appoint  n  committee  which  should  include  the 
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deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of  civic  and  social  education  and 
evening  schools  (see  p.  3GG) ;  the  director  of  civic  education  (see  p. 
3CG) ;  the  heads  of  the  high-school  departments  of  social  study;  at 
least  one  intermediate-school  principal;  one  or  more  principals  of 
elementary  schools;  representatives  of  the  teachers  of  social  studies 
in  both  elementary  and  high  schools. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    BEADING   AND   LIBRARY    FACILITIES. 

9.  The  difficulties  now  experienced  by  the  high  schools  in  securing 
a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  texts  and  supplementary  texts 
should  be  removed. 

10.  An  adequate  fund  should  be  provided  for  the  building  up  of 
the  high-school  libraries  of  reference  materials  relating  to  the  fields 
of  social  study. 

11.  Means  should  be  found  for  making  the  public  library  more 
directly  useful  to  both  high  and  elementary  schools  as  a  recognized 
part  of  their  working  equipment.     (See  p.  363.) 


EVENING    SCHOOLS. 


12.  The  courses  in  civics  and  other  social  studies  in  the  evening 
schools  should  be  more  closely  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools,  as  suggested  on  page  350 
of   this  report.     Further  suggestion   for  the   adaptation   of   work 
to  the  needs  of  evening  school  pupils  may  be  derived  from  the  state 
ment  regarding  the  ninth-year  work  of  the  high  schools  (see  p.  337). 

CIVIC    EDUCATION    OF   FOREIGNERS. 

13.  Provision  should  be  made  for  more  adequate  and  more  appro 
priate  evening  school  facilities  for  adult  foreigners  (see  p.  353). 

14.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  more  general  and  more  regular 
attendance  in  evening  classes  of  adult  foreigners  who  have  not  re 
ceived  their  naturalization  papers,  until  they  shall  have  acquired 
facility  with  the   English   language,   and   completed   an   approved 
course  of  instruction  in  citizenship.     To  this  end  the  board  of  educa 
tion  should  seek  the  cooperation  of  employers  of  foreign  labor  and 
of  organizations  interested   in,   or   whose  member-ship  consists  of. 
immigrants. 

15.  A  course  of  citizenship  instruction  should  be  devised  that  is 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  adult  foreigners,  and  designed  to  meet 
their  needs  as  they  pass  through  the  experiences  of  adjusting  them 
selves  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  America.     It  should  be  an  adapta- 
tion  of  the  community  civics  idea.     Tt  should  consist  less  of  formal 
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and  technical  information  about  government,  and  should  place  more 
emphasis  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  community  life  in  which  the 
immigrant  is  beginning  to  participate.  (See  p.  354.) 

1C.  In  day  elementary  schools  where  there  arc  considerable  num 
bers  of  foreign  children  especial  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
instruction  in  community  civics.  The  methods  of  approach,  the 
illustrative  materials,  and  the  applications  of  the  subject  should  be 
carefully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  group ;  and  the  topics  assigned 
for  study  and  the  methods  by  which  they  are  studied  should  be  such 
as  to  lead  the  pupils  to  discuss  them  at  home.  (See  p.  35G.) 

17.  The  community  center  is  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  for 
the  Americanization  of  the  foreigner,  not  only  through  the  evening 
school  work,  but  also  through  the  forum  discussion  and  the  social 
contacts  made  possible.  Community  centers  should  be  developed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  schools  ministering  largely  to  foreign  popn- 
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18.  The  suggestions  for  organization  and  administration  of  com 
munity  centers  made  on  pages  361-3G3  of  this  report  are  recommended 
for  adoption. 

19.  Community-center  forums  should  be  maintained  by  the  board 
of  education  from  the  public  funds.    It  should  bo  permissible,  how 
ever,  for  a  community  center  to  establish,  of  its  own  free  will  and  at 
its  own  expense,  any  worthy  activity  for  which  public  funds  are  not 
adequate. 


PUPH,    ACTIVITTEP 


20.  The  pupils  of  elementary  schools  should  be  given  a  larger 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  life  as  a  means 
of  citizenship  training.    The  degree  of  responsibility  assumed  by 
the  pupil  should  be  increased  with  his  proved  capacity  to  exercise  it. 

21.  Pupil  participation  in  the  management  and  direction  of  school 
activities,  already  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  of  the 
high  schools,  should  be  perfected  and  extended  to  all  high  schools. 
It  should  be  made  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  training  of  the 
youth. 

22.  Pupil  participation  in  community  movements  should  be  en 
couraged  as  a  means  of  civic  education,  but  always  under  the  most 
careful  supervision,  and  with  due  respect  to  the  pupils'  intelligent 
appreciation  of  what  they  are  doing. 

23.  Gardening  and  playground  activities  have  value  for  civic  edu 
cation  and  should  be  made  regular  school  activities  for  this  as  well 
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as  for  other  reasons.     The  directors  of  gardening,  of  health,  of  recrea 
tional  activities,  and  of  civic  education  should  cooperate  closely. 

24.  The  public  playgrounds  should  bo  administered  by  the  board 
of  education  rather  than  by  a  separate  playground  commission  (seo 
p.  342).  This,  however,  is  contingent  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
board  of  education  as  recommended  in  another  chapter  of  this  re 
port,  and  implies  no  criticism  of  the  present  playground  commission. 


Chapter  X. 
MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


I.   GENERAL   PRINCIPLES    AND    AIMS. 

The  values  of  a  subject  which  aims  at  the  attainment  of  no  obvious 
material  end  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  vague.  A  discussion  of  tho 
theories  of  value  sometimes  maintained  in  relation  to  music  may 
therefore  be  of  advantage  here. 

The  idea  commonly  entertained  of  the  origin,  and  therefore  of  the 
function,  of  music  is  that  it  arose  from  "the  primal  cry."  This  is 
the  belief  of  Herbert  Spencer,  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  of  many 
others  of  lesser  note.  It  is  an  assumption  so  plausible  and  explains  so 
readily  those  forms  of  musical  expression  that  are  intuitively  under 
stood  by  the  layman  that  it  has  become  a  popular  doctrine.  As  pre 
sented  by  Wagner,  in  his  "Music  and  Drama,"  it  maintains  that 
precedent  to  articulate  speech  were  sounds  or  cries  that  arose  intui 
tively  from  the  mood  or  feeling  of  the  utterer  and  were  intuitively 
comprehended  by  the  feeling  of  the  hearer.  The  cries  of  birds  and 
animals  and  the  crooning,  babbling,  and  crying  of  infants  are  primi 
tive  examples.  But  language  later  came  to  endeavor  to  convey  to  the 
intellect  of  the  hearer  knowledge  of  the  object  that  excited  the  feel 
ing.  In  this  endeavor  it  added  consonants  to  the  inarticulate  sounds 
(which  were  vowels  only)  by  which  unconscious  subjective  feeling 
had  been  expressed.  This  development  continued  until  language  be 
came  highly  intellectual  and  abstract  and  addressed  the  intellect  of 
the  hearer  instead  of  being  intuitively  comprehended  through  his 
feeling. 

Music,  by  prolongation  of  the  vowels,  which  are  the  colorful  and 
emotional  element  in  language,  must  be  added  to  language  if  the 
primitive  vigor  and  directness  of  emotional  appeal  which  it  once 
possessed  are  to  be  restored  to  it.  In  short,  language  started  with 
tone,  and  to  tone  it  must  return  if  it  again  is  to  become  a  voice  for 
the  expression  of  what  Wagner  calls  the  "  purely  human  " ;  namely, 
those  deep  and  powerful  states  of  feeling  which  are  the  true  essence 
of  our  personality,  and  with  which  only  all  forms  of  artistic  expres 
sion  are  concerned. 
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A  divergent  view  is  stated  in  an  unpublished  essay  by  the  late 
W.  S.  B.  Matthews,  entitled,  "  Of  Beauty,  Strength,  and  Satisfac 
tion  in  Music."  In  Mr.  Matthcws's  belief,  music  arose  from  the  pleas 
ure  of  the  ear  in  tone,  as  purified,  crystallized  sound.  The  twang  of  a 
bowstring,  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  reeds,  the  song  of  a  bird  are 
the  first  facts  in  such  a  theory  of  genesis.  But  tones  in  succession 
must  be  congruous,  each  related  to  those  that  have  gone  before,  to 
give  the  impression  of  an  agreeable  design,  if  they  convey  intelligible 
meaning  to  the  hearer.  Since  we  have  memory,  power  to  compare, 
to  relate  part  to  part,  to  coordinate,  tonal  successions  grew  naturally 
to  have  beautiful  melodic  undulation,  agreeable  rhythmic  design,  and 
orderly  and  interesting  harmonic  progressions.  Over  all  was,  fur 
ther,  an  unconscious  revelation  of  subjective  mood,  an  elevation  and 
sensitiveness  of  feeling,  a  poetic  quality  of  thought  which  addressed 
our  feelings  subtly  or  profoundly  as  the  case  might  bo.  Music  has 
therefore  three  appeals:  One  to  the  ear  (a  sense  appeal),  as  beauty 
of  tone ;  one  to  the  mind,  as  beauty  of  design,  arising  out  of  poetic 
thought;  and  one  to  the  soul  or  feeling,  as  revelation  of  a  mood  or 
state  of  feeling. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  of  these  two  theories  directs  the  thought 
primarily  to  vocal  music,  to  song;  and  the  second  to  instrumental 
music.  The  first  causes  us  to  think  of  music  as  an  expression;  the 
second  to  think  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  impression.  The  one 
would  turn  to  the  voice  as  its  first  interest  in  a  process  of  musical 
education ;  the  other  would  turn  to  the  ear.  One  seems  to  regard  the 
individual  as  strongly  active  at  the  moment  of  musical  experience: 
the  other  to  regard  him  as  sensitively  receptive.  The  one  implies 
stimulation  of  emotional  life  and  full  abandonment  to  its  expression: 
the  other  in  a  word,  appreciation  of  music.  Expression  (and  there 
fore  intensification)  of  feeling,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  satisfaction  in 
idealistic  design  wrought  in  tones — these  in  a  general  way  are  the 
contrasted  implications  of  the  two  theories. 

It  is  clear  that  both  theories  have  place,  and  that  music  has  a  dual 
nature.  The  two  forms  have  grown  up  side  by  side,  and  each  can 
claim  a  history  and  display  a  characteristic  line  of  development 
Always,  however,  they  are  found  intertwined,  inextricably  mingled; 
and  without  doubt  the  full  orb  of  music  requires  the  inclusion  of  both 
types  of  musical  expression. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  purpose  of  this  report  is  that  appreciation  is 
the  general  aim  in  a  system  of  public  instruction  in  music.  In  a 
conservatory  of  music,  where  a  select  body  of  students  is  gathered 
whose  aims  are  mainly  vocational,  appreciation  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  practical  ability  and  expression  of  the  individual  may 
be  emphasized.  But  when  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  are  in 
structed  in  music  at  public  expense,  and  the  vocational  aim  is  an  in- 
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frequent  and  incidental  one,  it  must  be  because  the  people  generally 
wish  their  children  to  come  into  the  sympathy  with  the  beauty  in 
music  that  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  imperishable  writings  of 
the  world's  great  musical  souls.  They  would  have  them  vibrate 
sensitively  to  the  dignity  and  manly  strength  of  a  Bach,  the  celestial 
beauty  of  a  Mozart,  the  nobility  and  prophetic  depth  of  a  Beethoven, 
the  world-shaking  passion  of  a  Wagner. 

In  this  the  people  are  right.  None  but  a  sordid  and  unsatisfying 
civilization,  that  turns  to  ashes  in  the  mouths  of  the  successive  gen 
erations  that  press  forward,  can  be  founded  upon  a  system  that  aims 
at  material  accomplishment.  Elevation  of  feeling,  aspiration  toward 
a  remote  but  ever  beckoning  ideal,  a  striving  of  the  soul  toward 
beauty,  nobility  and  sympathetic  vision — these  are  qualities  that 
must  be  possessed  by  a  free  and  progressive  people  quite  as  much  as 
handiness  in  material  production. 

By  appreciation  is  meant  not  mere  ability  to  name  a  composer  or 
a  piece  of  music  that  is  heard,  but  a  sympathy  and  intelligent  under 
standing  that  waits,  hushed  and  uplifted,  to  receive  the  message  that 
speaks  in  the  tones.  To  be  able  to  recognize  composers,  compositions, 
and  performers  is  a  social  satisfaction,  but  is  not  appreciation.  It 
does,  indeed,  betray  a  wistful  desire  to  appreciate  and  to  that  extent, 
at  least,  is  good;  but  until  the  strength,  nobility,  and  beauty  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  were  in  the  soul  of  the  composer  have 
passed  over  into  the  soul  of  the  hearer  there  to  remain  as  a  subtle 
power  of  his  own,  modifying  his  nature,  there  is  not  appreciation. 

n.  METHODS  AXD  PRACTICES  IN  GENXBAL. 

What  methods  and  practices  in  public-school  music  will  lead 
most  surely  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  outlined  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs? 

Two  outstanding  facts  are  to  be  immediately  reckoned  with.  The 
one  is  that  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  their  public-school  life  have 
no  path  of  approach  to  practical  study  of  music  except  through 
their  voices,  and  while  we  wish  to  teach  music,  not  singing  merely, 
we  are  necessarily  held  to  this  one  path  of  approach.  The  other 
fact  is  that  true  appreciation  must  ever  rest  upon  a  foundation  of 
systematic  knowledge  quite  as  much  as  upon  intuition  and  un- 
analyzed  experience.  One  outline  of  music  work  for  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco  worthily  begins  with  this  quotation  from 
Julian  Hawthorne:  "There  is  no  culture  without  roots  *  *  *. 
Solid  knowledge  and  comprehension  can  never  be  attained  by  accept 
ing  summaries  and  epitomes."  Applied  to  public-school  music  this 
means  that  a  knowledge  of  our  tonal1  systems  and  their  staff  notation, 
ability  to  read  music  at  sight,  and  a  knowledge  of  musical  structure 
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are  necessary.  Not  only  this  but  in  the  more  advanced  years  of 
school  life  knowledge  of  musical  biography,  history,  form,  and 
esthetics,  in  plentiful  detail,  must  be  imparted  if  anything  liko  true 
appreciation  is  to  be?  attained. 

In  planning  methods  of  instruction  in  music  the  cbtrusiveness  of 
the  first  fact  has  led  to  difference,  misunderstanding,  and  misdi 
rection.  The  pupil  studies  music  through  the  medium  of  his  voice. 
His  voice  must,  because  of  much  use  in  singing,  be  carefully  guarded, 
conserved,  but  he  is  not  to  be  trained  individually  as  a  singer.  To 
attempt  this  would  be  most  unfortunate.  It  would  place  under 
conscious  direction  of  the  untutored  mind  of  the  child  a  complex 
physiological  action  that  goes  on  in  a  far  easier  fashion  if  left  uncon 
scious,  and  it  would  lead  him  to  think  in  terms  of  action  instead  of 
hearing  upon  every  occasion  of  his  approach  to  music.  Again,  the 
singing  is  very  largely  connected  with  words.  Unless  songs  are  pre 
sented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  counteract  the  tendency,  the  pupil  soon 
comes  to  conceive  all  music  as  song-story,  the  text  (or  plot)  of  which 
he  must  try  to  supply  from  his  imagination  if,  as  in  absolute  music, 
no  "  program  "  or  text  is  given.  This  error,  arising  in  public  schools, 
leads,  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  to  that  spurious  form  of 
musical  appreciation  which  seeks  to  put  under  every  sonata,  sym 
phony,  or  even  fugue,  a  picture  or  a  story,  and  which  has  led  to 
such  absurdities  as  the  invention  of  the  title  "Moonlight  Sonata" 
for  Beethoven's  opus  27,  No.  2,  together  with  a  quite  untrue  story 
about  the  circumstances  of  its  composition.  When  the  error  is  mani 
fest  the  grade  teachers  must  probably  be  charged  with  some  measure 
of  fault.  Quite  naturally  they  know  more  about  literature  than 
they  do  about  music,  and  the  salient  fact  about  a  song  is  to  them 
the  text,  not  the  tones.  They  are  quite  likely,  therefore,  to  "  drama 
tize  "  the  song,  which  means  that  the  words  are  likely  to  be  emphasized 
and  the  events  or  scenes  which  they  describe  made  as  vivid  to  the 
imagination  of  the  little  learners  as  possible.  Frequently  the  song 
may  be  acted  out  as  a  little  drama;  at  least  motions  are  likely  to 
be  added  to  quicken  the  realism  of  the  impression.  The  result  is 
that  the  children  in  their  singing  are  seeing  scenes  instead  of  listen 
ing  to  tones,  are  visualizing  instead  of  hearing.  That  a  measure  of 
this  imaginative  visualizing  is  proper  no  one  will  deny,  but  that 
attention  to  the  tonal  facts  of  music  is  the  paramount  consideration 
in  any  system  of  instruction  that  seeks  to  develop  genuine  musicianly 
appreciation  will  probably  be  as  promptly  conceded.  Again,  the 
undue  emphasis  upon  the  words  as  a  factor  in  the  song  when  song 
seems  to  be,  for  the  time,  the  whole  of  music,  may  sometimes  lead  to 
an  inartistic  kind  of  expression  that  novelists  would  call  "local 
color."  Quite  without  reference  to  the  place  of  a  note  in  the  smooth 
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and  balanced  flow  of  the  phrase,  this  method  would,  if  a  graphic 
word  came  upon  the  note,  cause  it  to  be  accented,  held  unduly,  or  even 
spoken.  A  song  in  such  case  becomes  an  elocutionary  effort  rather 
than  a  song,  and  the  very  burden  of  attention  given  to  the  song  side 
of  music  leads  to  the  momentary  destruction  of  good  singing  in 
favor  of  declamation  and  harsh  and  misplaced  vocalization.  Finally, 
the  persistence  of  this  aspect  of  singing  as  an  end  instead  of  a  means 
may  lead,  in  more  advanced  work,  to  another  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  musical  experience.  If  the  songs  are  sung  with  feel 
ing,  with  abandon,  a  certain  physical  exhilaration  is  often  experi 
enced.  It  is  probably  true  that  this  purely  physical  exhilaration 
often  is  mistaken  for  esthetic  enjoyment  and  is  believed  to  be  a  kind 
of  reaction  that  properly  falls  under  the  category  of  musical  appre 
ciation.  If  too  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  vigor  of  physical 
performance  and  too  little  upon  delicacy  of  conception  of  the  music, 
this  uncjonscious  fallacy  is  very  likely  to  receive  strong  encourage 
ment. 

Tho  second  outstanding  fact  that  is  constantly  operative  in  shap 
ing  methods  and  features  of  practice  is  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
pupil  ample  technical  knowledge  and  power  as  an  essential  to  his 
full  appreciation  of  music.  The  difficulty  here  is  in  maintaining  a 
musical  habit  of  mind  uninterruptedly  during  the  process  of  tech 
nical  development.  Music  must  be  so  presented  that'  no  technical 
fact  is  unrelated  to  musical  experience  and  interest.  If  this  prin 
ciple  is  ignored  a  technical  system  may  indeed  be  developed,  but  ii/ 
such  a  way  that  it  is  quite  insulated  from  the  body  of  warm  artistic 
feeling  possessed  by  the  student;  and  it  will  then  stand  quite  arid 
and  unfruitful,  a  piece  of  machinery  with  no  worthy  work  to  per 
form.  Tcchnic  alone,  so  developed,  has  interest  for  the  pupils,  and 
the  interest  shown  is  often  felt  to  constitute  ample  justification  for 
such  a  system  of  instruction,  but'  the  quality  of  reaction  upon  the  in 
dividual,  which  is  tho  one  important  aim  of  musical  education,  is 
lacking,  the  gleam  of  the  esthetic  is  missing,  the  mind  and  the  heart 
do  not  keep  time. 

Technical  study,  then,  must  be  guided  and  inspired  by  musical  in 
terest  ;  technical  facts  must  hold  significance  to  this  musical  interest 
and  must  be  discerned  through  the  medium  of  its  sympathetic  search. 
Methods  and  forms  of  practice  have  differed  most  widely  in  the  past 
and  continue  so  to  differ,  with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  this 
fundamental  problem.  Sometimes  the  danger  of  insistence  upon 
systematic  technical  study  is  so  much  feared  that  it  is  almost 
abandoned,  and  a  course  in  singing  that'  is  little  more  than  rote  sing 
ing  is  the  result.  More  frequently,  especially  in  the  past,  the  tech 
nical  phase  has  been  developed  in  detached  fashion,  and  the  "in- 
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spirational"  side  of  school  music  has  been  lost.  Again,  u  dual 
course  is  often  found.  A  song  course  is  begun  in  the  first  grade  and 
persistently  continued,  and,  by  its  side,  but  with  no  visible  connec 
tion  with  it,  a  course  in  technical  study  is  begun  and  as  persistently 
developed.  Finally,  there  are  courses  that  begin,  as  all  must,  with 
song  (by  rote,  of  course,  at  first)  but,  in  this  case,  with  song  only. 
Later  these  familiar  and  well-loved  songs  are  seen  in  their  staff 
notation  and  the  larger  and  most  obvious  of  their  features  are 
observed.  The  small  technical  knowledge  first  gained  is  at  once 
applied  to  the  study  of  new  songs  of  like  structure,  and  each  fresh 
advance  in  technical  understanding  is  at  once  followed  by  like  further 
application  in  other  songs.  Never  is  the  pupil's  freedom  in  musical 
expression  made  to  wait  upon  the  building  up  of  a  complete  and  in 
dependent  system  of  tcchnic  and  never  does  the  technical  tact'  fail 
to  have  immediate  and  urgent  musical  significance.  By  this  plan 
the  technical  facts  explain  the  song  that  is  in  the  focus  of  attention 
rather  than  constitute  music  in  the  abstract.  This  method  is  now 
well  worked  out  in  detail  and  is  known  as  the  "song  study"  or 
"observation"  method.  The  other  method,  because  it  proceeds,,  at 
first  by  conjunct  motion,  and  requires  the  pupil  to  arrive  at  his 
tones,  in  sight  reading,  by  reckoning  up  and  down  the  staff  along 
the  scale  track,  is  known  as  the  "scale"  method.  In  a  very  broad 
classification,  there  are  only  these  two  methods,  but  there  are  numer 
ous  variants  duo  either  to  the  comparative  amount  of  emphaeis  laid 
upon  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  phases  of  musical  study,  or  else 
to  diiierence  in  minor  details. 

HI.  VOCAL   PRACTICE   AND    THE   SINGING   OF    SONGS    IN    THE    ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS   OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 

In  applying  to  San  Francisco  the  principles  outlined  in  the  fore 
going  sections,  one  preliminary  observation  must  be  made.  The 
most  important  problems  met  with  in  the  survey  of  the  music  de 
partment  were  not  problems  of  educational  method  and  practice, 
but  problems  that  arose  in  relation  to  forms  of  organization  and 
administration  imposed  by  statute  and  tradition  upon  the  music  de 
partment  and  upon  the  whole  school  system.  These  problems,  in 
importance,  deserve  to  be  given  first  place;  but  as  they  are,  notwith 
standing  their  importance,  of  quite  special  nature,  and  outside  the 
field  of  specifically  educational  investigation,  their  consideration  has 
been  deferred  to  a  later  and  separate  chapter.  The  present  section 
will  therefore  be  given  to  an  examination  of  methods  and  practice 
in  school  music  teaching  as  found  in  San  Francisco,  considered  from 
the  pedagogical  side  only. 

In  making  the  survey  of  music  in  the  elementary  schools  30 
schools  were  visited.  In  these  schools  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  160 
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rooms  was  heard.  Some  of  this  work  was  by  separate  classes  in 
their  own  rooms,  some  of  it  was  by  larger  groups  of  pupils,  up  to  as 
high  as  eight  rooms,  in  song  recitals,  chorus  practice,  and  sight  sing 
ing.  Lessons  conducted  by  the  head  supervisor,  the  assistant  super 
visor,  special  teachers,  and  regular  graded  teachers  were  all  included, 
and  schools  in  every  part  of  the  city  were  visited,  bringing  under 
observation  the  results  attained  with  pupils  of  various  nationalities 
and  various  types  of  home  environment,  and  in  schools  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  schools  for  girls,  primary  schools,  and  intermediate 
schools.  A  good  cross  section  was  thus  obtained  and  the  work  seen 
was  undoubtedly  representative. 

In  general  the  trend  of  work  in  San  Francisco  is  clearly  toward 
vocal  expression  rather  than  toward  general  tonal  receptivencss ;  and 
it  must  therefore  be  classified  as  resting  upon  conscious  or  uncon 
scious  acceptance  of  the  "  primal  cry  "  doctrine  rather  than  upon  the 
;' pleasure  of  the  ear  in  tone"  belief.  The  manifestations  of  this 
prevailingly  vocal  trend  were  distinct  and  persistent  throughout  the 
entire  term  of  the  survey.  Instructions  in  the  manner  of  sitting,  to 
secure  good  breath  control,  and  directions  to  breathe  deeply  were 
constant.  A  few  moments  taken  to  breathing  exercises  were  usually 
a  feature.  Vocalizing  to  various  vowels,  on  scale  and  arpeggio  suc 
cessions,  was  often  practiced,  with  intent  to  secure  relaxation,  proper 
voice  placing,  and  flexibility  of  voice. 

Turning  from  vocalization  specifically  to  the  singing  of  songs, 
physical  exhilaration  and  incontinent  neural  abandonment  to  the  act 
of  singing  were  often  encouraged.  In  the  primary  grades  the  pic 
ture  drawn  by  the  words  was  usually  intensified  by  supplementary  de 
scriptions  from  the  teacher,  and  so-called  "dramatization,"  i.  e.. 
acting  out  the  story  by  poses  and  movements  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
was  developed  to  a  point  that  implied  systematic  plan  and  effort. 
Attempts  to  secure  "  local  color  "  by  emphasizing  or  giving  some 
sort  of  elocutionary  effect  to  a  single  word  or  phrase,  without  refer 
ence  to  balanced  musical  delivery,  were  not  so  frequent,  but  occurred 
frequently  enough  to  attract  the  observer's  attention  and  comment. 

In  one  or  two  cases  this  declamation  advanced  to  the  point  of 
ignoring  the  tonality  of  such  parts  entirely;  but  this  degree  of 
emphasis  was  evidently  sporadic,  representing  the  vagaries  of  indi 
vidual  teachers.  Much  more  serious  was  the  effect  which  this  desire 
for  highly  vitalized  and  unrestrained  vocal  expression  had  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  reproduction  of  the  song.  Freedom  of  expression 
became  markedly  paramount,  in  several  cases,  to  nice  accuracy  of 
ensemble  and  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  the  composition.  Indeed  the 
singing  sometimes  suggested  the  quality  of  improvisation  rather  than 
reproduction. 
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There  was  also  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  singing  of  the  song 
inaccurately  in  a  whole-souled  way  rather  than  jeopardize  freedom 
in  an  endeavor  to  be  correct.  This  tendency  reached  its  highest 
point  and  its  most  regrettable  results  in  connection  with  part-singing. 
Rather  than  interrupt  enthusiastic  abandonment  to  the  delivery  of 
a  song,  or  delay  the  day  of  its  performance  by  insistence  on  the  cor 
rect  learning  and  carrying  of  the  parts,  pupils  were  repeatedly 
permitted  to  sweep  along  in  the  current  of  hearty  singing  when  they 
were  not  getting  a  note  of  the  part  to  which  they  had  been  assigned, 
but  were,  instead,  all  singing  soprano,  either  in  the  proper  octave  or 
an  octavo  lower.  Often,  in  consequence,  the  pupils  were  quite,  un 
concerned  as  to  their  performance  of  a  lower  part  and,  indeed, 
probably  did  not  know  whether  they  had  carried  it  or  not.  A  dis 
tinct  loss  in  musical  power  is  implied  by  this  condition.  However, 
the  matter  of  part-singing  must  be  discussed  in  several  other  aspects 
and  is  to  bo  made  the  subject  later  of  a  separate  paragraph,  so  no 
further  comment  need  be  made  here. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  practices  described  above  are  all 
condemned  here  as  being  in  themselves  bad.  On  the  contrary  they 
are,  with  the  obvious  exceptions  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  facts  of  the 
music  and  the  substitution  of  dramatization  and  declamation  for 
musical  beauty,  good  and  desirable  practices  that  may  well  be  incor 
porated  in  any  system  of  instruction  in  music  in  public  schools.  The 
problem  is  one  of  comparative  emphasis,  and  the  doubtful  aspect  of 
the  situation  is  not  that  these  practices  are  present,  but  that  other 
practices  are  absent  or  are  present  in  too  meager  proportion,  being 
crowded  out  by  the  vocal  practices. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  practices  described  are  very  effi 
ciently  carried  out  and  in  some  cases  are  extraordinarily  well  done. 
The  vocal  practice,  including  breathing,  was  never  blundering  and 
was  usually  quick,  concentrated,  and  efficient.  The  wisdom  of  for 
mal  and  conscious  vocal  practice  for  children  in  primary  grades 
must,  it  is  true,  be  seriously  questioned.  Indirect  and  unconscious 
means  for  inducing  the  proper  vocal  action  are  undoubtedly  pref 
erable.  These  take  no  time,  and  the  danger  of  artificial  tone  produc 
tion,  which  is  ever  present  even  with  mature  students  of  voice,  is 
by  such  means  avoided.  But  if  conscious  vocal  practice  is  admitted 
at  all,  that  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  must  be  given  good 
ranking;  and,  further,  the  effort  evidently  was  preponderantly  to 
induce  a  frame  of  mind  which  would  evoke  the  desired  vocal  response 
rather  than  to  focus  attention  sharply  upon  the  physiological  act. 
This,  however,  was  too  frequently  attempted  through  the  medium  of 
formal  vocal  exercises,  upon  which  a  mood  was  arbitrarily  laid, 
rather  than  through  the  influence  of  songs  expressive  in  them 
selves. 
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Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  net  result  of  the  course  as  a 
whole,  the  voices  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  are, 
except  in  one  department  of  the  work,  well  taken  care  of,  are  never 
injured,  and  are  frequently,  in  the  case  of  groups  of  pupils  and 
individuals,  given  exceptionally  valuable  development.  A  notable 
instance  of  such  valuable  development  was  observed  in  the  higher 
grades  of  a  girls'  school.  The  voices  here  were,  of  course,  all  prac 
tically  uniform  and  for  this  reason  and  by  reason  of  the  age  of  the 
students  were  well  adapted  to  concerted  vocal  practice.  The  result 
was  an  exhibition  of  fine  vocal  technique  and  beautiful  singing  that 
was  extraordinarily  delightful. 

The  tone  sought  by  those  in  charge  of  the  music  work  is  the  light, 
head  voice,  "  thin  register  "  long  ago  accepted  by  practically  all  who 
deal  with  the  singing  of  children  as  the  natural  and  proper  tone  for 
them.  Occasionally  instances  were  observed,  however,  of  a  forced 
throaty  tone.  When  this  occurred  it  was  invariably  due  to  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  teacher  to  secure  greater  "effect."  Mass  and 
breadth  of  tone  are  desirable  to  the  adult  listener,  especially  if  he 
is  not  an  expert  in  dealing  with  children's  voices  and  consequently 
is  not  trained  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  delicacy  and  flexibility  of 
their  tone  above  the  robust  effects  produced  by  other  media  of  expres 
sion.  If  the  song  is  one  demanding  intensity  of  dramatic  expression 
or  heroic  quality,  there  at  once  arises  the  danger  of  forcing  the  chil 
dren  to  a  strength  or  breadth  of  tone  Jhat  is  unmusical  and  injurious. 

The  nature  of  the  music  usually  provided  for  children  is  such  that 
this  difficulty  does  not  arise.  It  is  simple,  naive,  untroubled  by  the 
passionate  dramatic  quality  that  invests  much  of  the  music  written 
for  adults,  and  which  springs  from  a  background  of  world  experience 
that  is  all  unknown  to  the  child.  Schumann,  Reinecke,  Taubert, 
Nevin,  Eleanor  Smith,  Jessie  Gaynor,  and  others  have  given  us  such 
a  song  literature  appropriate  in  content  as  well  as  in  vocal  register; 
and  many  such  may  be  found  among  the  folk  songs  of  many  nation.?. 
But  occasionally,  as,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  patriotic  exer 
cises,  the  child  must  sing  the  more  robust  songs  of  maturity;  and 
sometimes  he  is  trained  to  sing  songs  of  dramatic  type,  such  as  the 
fervid  airs  of  lurid  operas,  in  obedience  to  a  mistaken  method  of 
inculcating  "  appreciation."  That  he  should  sing  the  patriotic  songs 
is  right,  but  he  should  sing  these  in  his  own  true  voice  and  not  as  a 
pseudoadult.  This  proper  method  of  singing  is  the  rule  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  departures  from  it  are  to  be  regarded 
as  deviations  arising  from  insufficient  strength  of  supervision  and  a 
lamentably  meager  supply  of  material.1  Further,  the  song  material 
which  the  department  has  by  heroic  effort  and  against  many  difficul 
ties  provided  the  children  has  been  uniformly  of  high  musical  value 

section  on  Administration  treats  of  these  phases  more  fully. 
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and  almost  invariably  appropriate  to  the  voices  of  the  pupils  and  to 
their  particular  stage  of  thought  and  feeling. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  change  of  voice  the  voices  of  all  children, 
girls  and  boys,  are  simply  treble  voices,  practically  equal  for  all  pur 
poses  in  range,  timbre,  and  strength.  The  time  of  change  is,  with 
the  exceptional  individual,  in  the  sixth  year  in  school,  is  more  marked 
in  the  seventh  year,  and  is  well-defined  feature  in  the  eighth  year, 
[f  the  school  has  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  retarded 
in  grade  because  of  the  necessity  of  doing  wage-earning  work  out  of 
school,  or  ignorance  of  the  English  language  or  other  cause,  the  num 
ber  of  changing  or  changed  voices  in  the  seventh  year  will  be  greater. 
Highly  favored  localities,  on  the  other  hand,  may  show  few  ado 
lescent  voices  or  even  none  in  the  eighth  year.  The  practice  of 
teaching  in  these  years  must  accordingly  be  very  flexible,  and  a  wide 
range  of  material,  offering  an  adequate  repertoire  in  each  of  several 
types  of  part  songs,  should  be  provided. 

Prior  to  the  change  of  voice,  however,  two-part  singing  and  later 
three-part  singing,  with  treble-voice  parts  only,  is  a  desirable  and 
universal  feature  of  school  music.  Through  some  sort  of  inner  de 
velopment,  rather  than  outward  training,  pupils  seem  to  demand, 
at  a  certain  time,  the  harmonic  quality,  the  blending  of  voices  in 
harmonic  parts.  An  investigation  of  public-school  music  in  the 
United  States  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education *  showed 
that  this  demand  was  recognized  with  surprising  unanimity  as  tak 
ing  rise  in  the  fourth  year  in  school;  and  the  introduction  of  two- 
part  singing  was  accordingly  reported,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  to  take  place  in  that  year.  Three-part  singing,  using  treble- 
voice  parts,  was  found  to  be  the  norm  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years, 
and  three-part  and  four-part  singing,  with  a  bass  part  included  in 
the  practice,  was  usually  found  in  the  eighth  year.  This  geneml 
practice  may  be  regarded  as  approved  and  correct. 

In  San  Francisco  two-part  singing  is,  in  accordance  with  this  gen 
eral  practice,  introduced  in  the  fourth  year  and  is  continued  in  the 
fifth  year.  It  is  not,  however,  developed  in  the  fifth  year  as  fully 
as  it  should  be,  and  the  development  of  part  singing  in  the  succeed 
ing  years  is  weak  in  amount  and  incorrect  as  to  method.  Lack  of 
proper  material  is  unquestionably  the  most  potent  cause  of  this 
shortcoming,  which  is  the  most  serious  one  met  with  on  the  educa 
tional  side,  especially  in  relation  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades: 
but  lack  of  material  does  not  explain  all  the  shortcomings  with  rela 
tion  to  these  grades,  and  does  not  account  to  even  an  equal  extent 
for  the  questionable  methods  of  procedure  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  Here  another  cause  is  undoubtedly  operative,  namely,  a 
comparative  lack  of  interest  in  the  singing  of  lower  parts,  due  to  too 

*  Bulletin.  1914.  No.  S8. 
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great  a  liking  for  spontaneous,  enthusiastic,  unpremeditated  singing 
as  contrasted  with  the  thoughtful,  musicianly  training  which  part 
singing  implies. 

Another  phase  of  the  treatment  accorded  part-singing  does  not 
find  so  ready  or  so  satisfactory  an  explanation  in  theory.  It  is  the 
practice  of  classifying  voices  into  parts  upon  the  quite  irrelevant 
basis  of  sex.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  change  of  voice  all 
voices  of  children  of  both  sexes  are  treble  and  have  approximately 
the  same  range,  which  is  that  of  a  soprano.  Part  singing,  in  the 
earlier  years  in  which  it  is  adopted,  is  therefore  not  a  practice  neces 
sitated  by  the  presence  of  different  kinds  of  voices,  but  is  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  musical  enjoyment,  experience,  and 
power  of  the  pupils.  There  is  no  tone  in  either  part  of  these  school 
songs  that  is  not  within  the  range  of  every  pupil — their  voices  being 
equal — and,  indeed,  the  whole  range  of  both  parts  is  frequently  com 
passed  in  unison  songs,  such  as  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner."  There 
is,  therefore,  no  possible  harm  in  singing  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parts,  provided  that  that  part  is  not  invariably  taken. 

To  sing  a  certain  one  of  the  parts  invariably  would,  of  course,  be 
unfortunate  for  two  reasons:  it  would  tend  to  warp  the  voice  to  one 
side,  or  at  least  would  permit  one  half  of  the  voice  to  deteriorate 
through  disuse;  and  it  would  deprive  the  pupil  of  the  growth  in 
musical  comprehension  and  power  which  comes  from  singing  in 
various  relations  to  the  ensemble.  Accordingly,  the  approved  prac 
tice  is  to  divide  the  room  quite  at  random  for  one  song  and  reverse 
the  assignment  of  parts  on  the  next  song.  Also  it  is  a  good  and 
common  practice  (totally  neglected,  however,  as  far  as  could  be 
observed  in  San  Francisco)  to  have  all  pupils  practice  each  part, 
when  the  parts  are  tried  separately,  before  attempt  is  made  to  com 
bine  them.  These  practices  insure  equal  and  proper  vocal  and  gen 
eral  musical  development  to  all. 

The  practice  in  San  Francisco,  as  observed  almost  without  excep 
tion  in  a  wide  range  of  schools,  is  unfortunate.  The  boys  are  segre 
gated  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  girls  on  the  other,  and  the  boys 
are  then  invariably  assigned  the  lower  part.  This  practice  tacitly 
affirms,  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  first,  that  boys'  voices  differ  from 
girls' — which  is  untrue,  in  the  sense  implied — and,  secondly,  that  the 
nature  of  the  difference  is  that  they  are  lower,  which  is  a  lamentable 
untruth.  Such  practice  tends  to  exaggerate,  on  false  premises,  the 
Beparatcness  of  the  sexes,  to  warp  the  voices  of  the  boys,  and,  though 
increasing  their  musical  power,  to  withhold  similar  groAvth  in  power 
from  the  girls.  Fortunately  there  is  so  much  unison  singing  in  most 
grades  in  San  Francisco  and  such  careful  and  skillful  treatment  of 
the  voice  in  special  exercises  that  any  possible  detriment  to  the-  voice 
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is  avoided,  but  the  thwarting  of  proper  musical  development  is  a 
sure  result. 

The  unfortunate  results  due  to  the  method  of  managing  part 
singing  reach  their  culmination  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
where  changing  and  changed  voices  are  present.  The  boys'  section 
here,  which  is  still  continued,  consists  of  quite  unequal  voices.  The 
majority  are  always  trebles.  These  are  seated  with  the  basses  and 
are  assigned  the  same  part  as  the  basses.  This  part  is  sometimes  an 
alto,  sometimes  a  bass  part.  If  an  alto,  the  treble-voice  boys  may 
carry  it  quite  successfully — or  could  do  so,  if  they  had  the  music 
before  them — but  the  basses,  who  are  singing  an  octave  lower,  and 
whose  voices  are  not  yet  matured  to  the  full  reach  downward  of 
adult  bass  voices,  are  led  uncomfortably  low.  Soprano  an  octavo 
lower,  is,  for  the  majority  of  its  tones,  a  more  convenient  register 
for  them.  Having  often  no  music  to  guide  them,  being  uncertain 
as  to  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  having  the  impulse  and  being  en 
couraged  to  sing  freely,  it  is  small  wonder  that  these  immature 
basses  promptly  gravitate  to  soprano  an  octave  lower.  But  the 
soprano  so  sung  is  likely  soon  to  exceed  their  range  on  the  higher 
side.  In  such  predicament  they  sing  the  melody  two  octaves  lower, 
or  mumble  an  inchoate  part  that,  at  its  harmonic  best,  follows  the 
undulations  of  the  melody  in  perfect  fourths  or  fifths. 

Meanwhile  the  boys  with  unchanged  voices  are  affected  by  the 
example  of  the  larger  boys  and  swing  from  their  alto  to  the  soprano 
in  any  octave  that  is  comfortable  to  them,  usually  singing  its  lower 
tones  in  the  higher  octave,  its  higher  tones  in  the  lower  octave.  If 
the  part  assigned  all  the  boys  is  a  real  bass  part,  written  on  the  bass 
clef,  there  is  considerably  more  hope  for  the  basses,  but  obviously  the 
treble-voice  boys  are  quite  improperly  assigned  and  arc  at  a  dis 
advantage.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  sing  the  bass 
part  where  it  is  written,  for  they  have  treble  voices.  If  they  sing  it 
an  octave  higher,  as  I  heard  them  do  in  some  cases,  they  frequently 
cross  to  tones  above  the  soprano.  The  abnormality  of  this  is  sensed 
rather  than  understood  by  them  and  they,  too,  take  the  familiar  route 
of  escape,  namely,  they  sing  the  soprano.  Unison  singing,  in  short, 
is  the  rule.  This  might  not  lead  to  ill  results  if  it  were  systematically 
adopted,  done  by  intention,  on  properly  selected  material,  and  were 
clearly  understood  by  the  singers.  In  such  case  the  negative  ill  of 
lack  of  training  in  a  richer  and  higher  form  of  musical  practice  would 
be  the  only  one  that  would  result.  But  unison  singing  by  unequal 
voices  and  when  the  intention  is  rather  to  sing  in  parts  is  very  bad. 
Pupils  come  to  think  they  are  carrying  a  part  when  they  are  not, 
and  utter  confusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  various  parts  and  the 
nature,  range,  and  possibilities  of  their  own  voices  results. 
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The  pitch  of  tones  on  the  bass  clef  as  compared  with  treble,  and 
the  relation  of  their  voices  to  the  pitches  indicated  by  the  treble  and 
bass  clefs  is  subject  to  serious  misconception.  Oddly  enough,  the 
result  to  the  ear  of  the  hearer  is  not  as  unmusical,  as  might  be  ex 
pected,  for  always  there  is  a  fine  rich  mass  of  girl  and  boy  soprano 
tones  singing  the  melody,  and  the  ear  follows  this  attractive  line  of 
tone  and  ignores  the  vague  murmurings  beneath.  Then,  again,  the 
lower-voiced  pupils  have  quick  ears  and  they  change  octaves  with 
facility  and  rarely  sing  Icng  out  of  tune.  Only  by  sitting  down  with 
the  boys  and  singing  with  them  does  the  full  extent  of  their  malprac 
tice  become  evident. 

The  voices  do  suffer  more,  however,  in  these  upper  grades,  not  so 
much  through  strain  as  through  the  acquisition  of  bad  methods,  due 
to  continued  attempts  to  sing  low.  The  efforts  of  the  treble-voice 
boys  to  sing  bass — a  yearning  ambition  with  almost  every  boy  unless 
carefully  guided — are  particularly  unfortunate  in  this  respect.  Still, 
vocal  practice  is  so  carefully  guarded  in  other  ways  that  the  evil 
effects  of  this  faulty  part-singing  are  largely  counterbalanced.  The 
loss  in  true  musical  understanding  is  the  greatest  and  most  irretriev 
able  one. 

To  correct  the  condition  described,  several  steps  should  be  taken. 
First,  plenty  of  music,  suitably  arranged  for  the  voices  of  the  grades 
involved,  should  be  provided.  An  abundance  of  good  material  is 
available  and  its  cost  per  pupil  is  slight.  The  provision  of  music 
in  the  San  Francisco  schools,  not  only  for  these  grades,  but  through 
out  the  system,  is  shamefully  meager.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the 
city  deserve  better  treatment.  In  musical  endowment,  quick  response, 
and  fine  spirit  they  are  alike  admirable,  and  it  has  been  a  joy  to 
be  with  them.  If  the  adults  of  San  Francisco  could  see  how  readily 
the  children  respond  to  all  that  is  done  for  them,  and  could  see  how 
much  more  richly  the  children  of  many  other  cities  are  provided  for, 
I  feel  certain  that  their  own  children  would  no  longer  be  deprived 
of  their  rightful  heritage. 

The  memory  of  a  recitation  by  two  eighth-grade  classes  combined 
remains  with  me.  They  essayed  with  eager  interest  to  sing  for  me 
a  chorus  or  two  in  three  parts — two  treble  parts  and  bass.  Of  music 
there  was  none,  except  a  copy  for  the  pianist.  The  pupils  had, 
however,  written  the  words  of  the  songs,  along  with  the  words  of 
many  others,  in  some  blank  books  they  carried ;  and  under  each  word 
was  the  initial  letter  of  the  musical  syllable  which  represented  the 
pitch  to  which  the  word  was  to  be  sung.  The  singing  was  almost 
a  complete  failure  for  all  but 'sopranos — who,  of  course,  remembered 
the  tune.  Teachers  and  pupils  were  alike  disconcerted  and  embar 
rassed.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  say :  Given  half  a  chance,  thoso 
pupils  would  have  acquitted  themselves  admirably,  but  they  were 
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handicapped.  They  need  have  felt  no  shame  for  their  work,  for 
they  did  all  that  was  humanly  possible;  but  one-  dollar's  worth  of 
music  would  have  transformed  the  lesson. 

The  second  recommendation  is  to  stop  the  practice  of  segregating 
the  boys  and  assigning  them  the  lower  part.  In  the  matter  of  classi 
fying  voices  as  to  range,  assigning  them  to  parts  that  lie  within 
this  range,  and  giving  each  pupil  an  intelligent  conception  of  his 
voice,  not  as  to  tone  production  and  placement,  but  in  relation  to 
its  register  upon  the  staff,  in  both  treble  and  bass  clefs,  and  as  an 
instrument  for  carrying  a  part  in  part  singing,  there  is,  speaking 
general!}',  no  tcchnic  whatever  in  the  higher  grades  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools. 

The  first  step  in  the  acquisition  of  such  a  technic  is  to  accept  the 
obvious  truth  that  boys'  voices,  until  the  change  of  voice,  are  not 
different  from  girls'  voices  and  are,  after  the  change,  different  from 
them  and  from  one  another.  There  should  be  no  permanent  assign 
ment  of  a  part  for  any  normal  treble  voice  until  the  seventh  grade 
at  earliest,  and  irregular  and  changing  voices  should  be  known  inti 
mately  as  to  range  and  possibilities  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  and 
should  be  provided  with  music  that  gives  them  a  suitable  part  to 
sing.  As  the  voices  continue  to  change,  every  change  should  be 
observed  closely  and  corresponding  adaptations  should  be  made  in 
the  instructions  given  to  the  pupils. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  though  this  technical  plan  could 
bo  adopted  at  any  time,  it  will  be  successful,  other  things  being  equal, 
only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  material  provided.  Confronted 
by  such  a  dearth  of  material  as  exists  at  present,  the  department 
could  inaugurate  reform,  and  this  should  be  done;  but  richness  of 
attainment  along  the  reformed  lines,  especially  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  is  impossible  until  better  material  than  that  now  in  use  and 
a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  material  is  at  hand. 

This  section  on  singing  in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco 
should  not  be  brought  to  a  close  without  comment  upon  one  or  two 
other  features  that  seem  characteristic  because  of  their  nature  and 
the  degree  of  attention  they  receive.  One  of  these  is  the  use  of 
songs  to  develop  patriotism.  National  songs  and  State  songs  are 
kept  in  repertoire  and  sung  frequently  and  with  admirable  spirit 
Care  is  taken,  too,  that  such  songs  shall  be  sung  under  impressive 
conditions  and  with  earnestness.  While  specific  musical  training 
is  not  furthered  by  the  practice,  ethical  and  social  training  is  fos 
tered;  and  in  a  city  where  there  is  a  large  foreign  population  this 
practice  has  no  small  influence  in  Americanizing  and  unifying  the 
spirit  of  the  city's  people.  Another  value  is  attained  by  the  practice 
of  having  the  children  assemble  frequently  in  large  groups  for  a 
period  of  song.  Wherever  an  assembly  hall  or  large  room  makes  it 
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possible,  groups  of  pupils  from  a  number  of  rooms  are  assembled 
and  conducted  through  a  program  of  attractive  songs.  This  practice, 
like  the  preceding  one,  docs  not  aim  at  or  attain  musical  value  spe 
cifically  so  much  as  it  attains  elevation  of  the  social  spirit  in  the 
school  and  the  development  of  fraternity  of  feeling. 

In  one  school,  where  practically  all  the  pupils  are  Italians,  this 
concerted  singing  attained  a  quality  and  realized  a  result  of  quite 
extraordinary  nature.  The  pupils  from  eight  rooms  were  gathered 
in  a  basement  assembly  hall  and  there  they  sang  songs  in  English 
and  Italian  with  a  fervor,  a  rapt  concentration  that  I  have  never 
heard  equaled.  The  racial  heritage  of  a  musical  people  here  came 
to  the  surface  in  all  its  ardor,  all  its  sensitiveness,  all  its  longing. 
Those  children  in  future  years  will  certainly  remember  the  American 
schoolroom,  where  all  that  was  most  profound  and  vital  in  their 
natures  was  in  some  subtle  way  called  forth  as  though  in  dedication 
to  the  high  purposes  of  life,  with  abiding  love  and  with  active 
gratitude  for  the  American  institution  that  so  uplifted  them.' 

IV.    TECHNICAL     INSTRUCTION     IN     THE     ELEMENTARY     SCHOOLS     OF     SAN 

FRANCISCO. 

Any  course  in  music  in  public  schools  is  shaped  largely  in  accord 
ance  with  the  basic  texts  in  use.  If  these  texts  represent,  in  kind 
and  amount,  the  free  and  comparatively  unrestricted  choice  of  the 
department,  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  department  may  reason 
ably  be  evaluated  by  an  examination  of  the  material.  In  San  Fran 
cisco,  however,  the  selection  of  material  has  been  somewhat  ham 
pered  and  the  provision  of  it  has  been  sharply  limited  in  amount. 
The  causes  for  this  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  administra 
tion.  A  consequence  is  that  some  slight  divergence  exists  between 
material  and  forms  of  practice. 

The  basic  text  used  in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco  is 
one  which  represents  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  older  of  the  two  meth 
ods  described  in  section  2,  namely,  the  "  scale  "  method.  Practice  in 
San  Francisco  follows  the  method  very  largely  indeed ;  yet  there  are 
some  features  in  the  practice  that  suggest  to  the  observer  that  such 
conformity  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  using  a  text  according  to  its 
intention,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  rather  than  to  the  complete  sym 
pathy  of  the  department  with  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the  course. 
For  instance,  the  most  clearly  marked  trend  of  the  work  in  San 
Francisco  is  to  give  to  the  pupils  enthusiastic  pleasure  in  singing — 
pleasure  in  the  act  of  singing  rather  than  in  the  general  musical 
impression  that  the  song  in  turn  creates  in  the  singer;  but  the  books 
in  use,  in  their  rigid  adherence  to  a  plan  of  technical  instruction,  are 
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distinguished  by  a  remarkable  dearth  of  songs,  and  imply  a  desire 
for  intellectual  and  aural  attention  rather  than  ebullient  joy  in  song. 

The  course  in  San  Francisco  is  therefore  a  dual  one,  with  the 
inspirational  and  technical  activities  sharply  separated.  This  is 
unfortunate,  for  technic  should  add  its  power  and  broad  enlighten 
ment  to  music  proper,  and  musical  understanding  and  interest  should 
impel,  direct,  and  illuminate  all  technical  study.  The  two  should 
interpenetrate  so  completely  that  they  form  but  one  clear  design, 
expressed  in  one  result,  namely,  intelligent  and  sympathetic  appre 
ciation  of  music.  However,  to  maintain  the  two  phases  and  yet 
treat  them  separately  is  not  so  bad  as  to  omit  one  or  the  other  alto 
gether.  If  a  union  can  not  be  secured  a  balance  may  at  least  be  kept. 

But  what  sort  of  balance  is  maintained  is  the  next  question,  and 
the  answer  given  without  hesitation  and  as  a  result  of  wide  and 
careful  observation  is  that  inspirational  singing  is  more  developed 
in  San  Francisco  than  is  technical  power.  The  reason  is  creditable. 
Musical  feeling,  even  if  of  a  limited  kind,  is  rightly  felt  to  be  the 
important  achievement,  and  if  it  must  be  put  into  opposition  with 
pure  technic  it  usually  will  and  should  display  superior  vigor  of 
growth.  A  qualifying  statement  should  also  be  made  here.  Power 
and  knowledge  are  not  necessarily  commensurate,  and  there  is  more 
technical  knowledge  than  power  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco. 
This  is  merely  to  say  that  the  knowledge  gained  is  not  fully  applied 
and  consequently  remains  academic. 

Time  after  time  pupils  were  observed  to  answer  correctly  ques 
tions  about  signatures,  measures,  etc.,  and  then  display  compara 
tively  slight  ability  to  read  music  in  the  keys  and  kinds  of  measures 
discussed.  This  is  due  to  the  duality  of  the  course,  as  previously 
described.  A  goodly  amount  of  singing  on  genuine  songs  is  rightly 
wanted.  These  are  not  in  the  books  and  practically  no  money  is 
spent  for  such  material.  This  parsimony  compels  a  most  extraordi 
nary  amount  of  mimeographing  of  songs.  But  even  then  the  chil 
dren  can  not  be  supplied  with  copies.  The  prevailing  plan  is  for 
the  teachers  each  to  be  supplied  with  a  copy  and  for  the  pupils  to 
learn  the  song  by  means  of  blackboard  copies,  copies  that  they  them 
selves  make,  or  no  copies  at  all. 

All  the  devices  adopted  are  alike  in  one  respect — they  lead  to  a 
large  amount  of  rote  singing.  Part  singing  suffers  particularly 
from  such  makeshift  methods,  for  a  part  song  can  not  be  successfully 
learned  and  retained  in  memory  through  rote  singing.  It  must  bo 
repeated  here  that  this  lack  of  musical  material  alone  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  all  hope  of  successful  part  singing.  But  if  a  desirable  num 
ber  of  good  songs  are  to  be  sung  at  all  in  San  Francisco,  they  must  be 
presented  in  such  fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  technical  power  must 
bo  developed  through  reading  music.  The  books  present,  preponder- 
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antly,  only  dry  and  unmusical  tonal  successions  in  the  form  of  exer 
cises.  There  arc  enough  of  these  to  enable  the  student  to  develop 
technical  power,  if  he  studied  them  and  nothing  else ;  but  in  the  time 
allotted  to  music,  which  is  GO  minutes  per  week,  he  would  have  no 
time  left  for  songs.  In  this  dilemma  the  divided  course  taken  by  the 
department  is  a  good  one ;  but  if  an  abundance  of  good  song  material 
that  could  serve  also  for  technical  study  were  at  hand,  the  gain  that 
would  result  in  efficiency  and  in  broadening  and  enriching  the  course 
is  surely  obvious. 

Another  tendency  that  is  at  variance  with  the  strict  intentions  of 
the  music  books  in  use  was  noted  in  the  primary  grades  of  a  few 
schools.  It  consisted  in  the  adoption  of  some  features  of  the  "  song- 
study  "  method  in  a  form  modified  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
musical  material  available,  and  possibly,  by  the  pedagogical  faith  of 
the  department.  The  general  outlines  of  this  method  have  already 
been  given.1  The  phase  of  the  "  song-study  "  method  found  was  the 
use,  in  first  and  second  grades,  of  songs  of  "  song-study  "  type.  These 
were  taken  from  books  that  follow  the  "  song-study  "  method,  and 
were  mimeographed  and  sent  out  to  teachers  to  be  copied  by  them 
upon  the  blackboard.  No  evidence  was  found,  in  departmental  out 
lines  or  by  observing  the  practice  in  the  schoolrooms,  of  a  well 
wrought  plan  for  dealing  with  these  songs.  An  outline  for  first 
grades  directs,  "observation  work  from  songs  on  board."  but  the 
exact  nature  of  the  work  and  the  specific  songs  to  be  used  are  not 
stated.  Doubtless  more  explicit  directions  were  given  in  meetings 
for  teachers;  but  the  conclusion  is  that  the  work  is  vague  and  un 
formed,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  a  survey  of  practice  in  the  school 
rooms.  Against  this  conclusion  must  be  weighed  the  fact  that  the 
term,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  was  in  its  opening  month.  Observa 
tions  of  songs  could  not  be  expected  from  first  grades  at  such  a  time- 
In  one  second  grade,  however,  an  "observation"  song  was  found 
clearly  and  neatly  written  upon  the  blackboard,  ready  for  study  by 
the  children.  Instead,  however,  of  first  reviewing  the  song  as  a 
song,  the  children  attacked  it,  using  syllables,  as  a  pure  sight-singing; 
exercise.  The  conclusion  from  this  incident,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
survey  as  a  whole,  is  that  attempts  at  the  "  song-study  "  method  are 
not  fully  and  systematically  developed,  but  are,  because  suitable 
material  for  their  development  is  lacking,  somewhat  timidly  ex 
perimental.  The  presence  of  such  effort  at  all,  however,  brings  a 
different  atmosphere  into  the  schoolroom,  and  the  attempts  are  inter 
esting  as  giving  evidence  of  tendencies  that  are  at  variance  \vitk  the 
course  in  use,  and  that  transcend  it. 

The  school  just  referred  to,  in  which  an  "observation"  song  was 
studied  in  second  grade,  exhibited  somo  of  the  best  results  seen  in 

1  S<>e  p.  374. 
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the  system.  The  tone  in  singing  was  ideal,  the  spirit  of  the  pupils 
beautiful.  They  sang  with  manifest  delight,  and  it  was  a  delight  in 
the  beauty  of  music  rather  than  in  the  physical  act  of  singing.  In 
sight-singing  they  were  quick,  alert,  and  achieved  success  through  an 
uplift  of  mind  rather  than  through  a  shrewdly  rational  drive  of 
mind.  In  consequence  their  tone  remained  easy  and  the  spirit  of 
music  remained  in  the  rooms.  This  school,  which  was  a  primary 
school,  and  embraced  but  the  first  four  grades,  must  be  held  to  rep 
resent,  for  those  grades,  the  aims  of  the  department  successfully 
attained,  for  all  was  the  result  of  the  plan  and  system  prescribed 
elsewhere,  but  not  so  successfully  administered  everywhere. 

The  aims  of  the  department,  so  revealed,  are  open  to  very  little 
criticism ;  but  the  means  used  and  at  hand  for  attaining  them  are 
open  to  more.  If  means  were  better,  such  results  would  be  more  fre 
quent  ;  also  the  results  attained  in  this  same  school  would  be  reached 
by  more  normal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Shortcomings  in 
means  are,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  unfortunate  quality  and  insufficient 
quantity  of  the  material  provided  and  the  consequent  duality,  previ 
ously  mentioned,  of  aim  and  practice.  This  duality,  this  balance  in 
opposition  of  the  artistic  and  technical  phases  of  instruction,  is  un 
avoidable  while  the  present  material  only  is  at  hand.  Doubtless  the 
department  accepts  it  as  an  evil  to  be  borne,  rather  than  as  a  normal 
plan  to  be  administered. 

The  mode  of  treating  monotones  which  is  systematically  followed 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  city  was  illustrated  in  this  same  school. 
The  monotones,  in  a  segregated  group,  were  encouraged  to  try  vari 
ous  calls,  cries,  and  tones,  in  high  register,  using  high  and  frontally 
placed  vowels  in  connection  with  consonants  adapted  to  the  same 
purpose,  such  as  m-m.  This  work  was  admirably  done  and  achieved 
quick  and  good  results.  The  percentage  of  monotones  throughout  the 
schools  generally  was  observed  to  be  small.  Furthermore,  the  depart 
mental  outlines  present  a  good  discussion  of  the  subject  and  give 
valuable  directions,  and  the  elementary  teachers  give  evidence  con 
tinually  of  clear  understanding  and  live  interest.  It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  a  real  technic  for  treating  monotones  is  general  in  the 
schools,  and  this  technic  rests  upon  the  right  premise;  namely,  that 
the  monotone  is  almost  invariably  vocal,  not  aural;  that,  in  other 
words,  he  is  not  defective  in  recognition  of  tones,  but  unskilled  or 
awkward  in  making  vocal  adjustments  to  produce  them.  He  needs 
only  to  be  lifted  from  the  level  of  his  speaking  voice — the  mechanism 
of  which  he  is  wrongly  trying  to  use — to  the  level  of  his  light,  small 
singing  voice,  and  feel  the  mechanistic  manner  of  its  production  to 
be  cured. 

This  cure  the  plan  observed  is  well  designed  to  effect.  It  is  open 
to  criticism,  perhaps,  only  in  two  respects — though  all  authorities 
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would  not  agree  upon  these  matters.  One  is  the  belief  that  the  man 
ner  of  breathing  affects  the  monotone  in  his  endeavors  to  produce 
the  right  pitch  and  that  exercises  in  breathing  should  therefore  be 
given.  It  is  rather  very  doubtful  if  the  excessively  full  breaths  taken 
do  not  cause  a  tightening,  of  the  throat  that  increases  the, difficulty. 
This  same  packing  of  the  lungs  with  breath  is  systematically  prac 
ticed  with  all  children  in  all  grades,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  doubt 
in  this  larger  field,  especially  in  primary  grades. 

The  other  point  is  the  directing  of  the  child  to  conscious  position 
ing  of  his  lips,  tongue,  and  jaw.  The  outlines  suggest  this,  and  a 
little  of  it  was  observed.  To  the  extent  tha.t  it  is  done  it  is  bad.  The 
child  can  not  direct  the  physiological  process  half  so  well  by  con 
scious  manipulation  as  he  can  by  unconscious  imitation  of  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  teacher.  He  is  likely,  rather,  to  fall  into  a  host 
of  bad  practices  if  he  thinks  how  (physiologically)  he  sings  at  all. 
But  in  practice,  in  San  Francisco,  reliance  is  placed,  in  the  main, 
upon  imitation  of  the  mood,  manner,  and  tone  of  the  teacher;  and 
the  results  generally  are  so  good  that  there  can  certainly  be  no  serious 
misdirection.  Another  suggestion  that  might  be  offered,  however,  is 
that  the  result  can  be  obtained  with  less  effort,  less  disarranging  of 
the  regular  schedule  of  school  activities,  and  with  less  danger  of  mak 
ing  the  child  self-conscious,  by  a  plan1  of  individual  singing,  sys 
tematically  carried  on  as  a  regular  part  of  the  daily  lesson,  than  by 
these  special  lessons  for  monotones. 

A  feature  of  practice  that  was  observed  with  depressing  frequency 
was  the  use  of  the  old  "  hand  signs  "  for  indicating  steps  of  the  scale 
that  were  to  be  sung.  The  practice  is  an  official  part  of  the  course, 
being  required  by  the  departmental  outlines.  It  is  quite  useless,  and 
is  even  deterrent.  The  symbols  for  tones  are  notes  upon  the  staff,  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  approaching  them  they  may  as  well  be 
approached  directly.  To  learn  other  symbols,  of  totally  different 
nature,  does  not  facilitate  learning  the  regular  symbols  later.  To 
delay— and  do  something  else  meanwhile — is  not  to  prepare. 

Yet  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  two  sets  of  symbols  other  than 
those  of  staff  notations  are  regularly  used,  and  a  facile  technic  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  is  required  in  each  form.  The  two  are  "hand 
signs  "  and  what  is  termed  in  the  departmental  outlines  the  "  vertical 
staff  " — often  termed  the  scale  "  ladder."  It  consists  of  a  ladder-like 
figure  having  eight  rounds,  labeled  with  numbers  from  1  to  8  and  the 
corresponding  syllables,  do  to  do.  A  third  device  that  is  also  used 
in  first  year  is  an  outline  of  a  stairway  of  eight  steps,  marked  as 
were  the  rounds  of  the  "  ladder." 

The  staff  is  not  presented  in  first  year,  but  the  scale  is  taught  by 
syllables,  and  interval  drill  is  given,  using  these  devices.  In  second 

1  For  a  description  of  the  plan,  see  Glddings,  T.  P. :  "  School  Music  Teaching." 
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grades  the  staff  is  presented  and  used,  but  the  use  of  hand  signs  and 
the  vertical  staff  for  interval  drill  is  continued.  The  percentage  of 
time  given  to  this  interval  drill  is  moderate,  but  the  practice  at  all 
in  these  grades  is  divergent  from  a  better  road  of  progress,  and  the 
symbols  used  for  it,  especially  the  hand  signs,  make  it  still  more 
objectionable. 

To  separate  intervallic  leaps  from  their  employment  in  song,  divest 
them  of  all  accent  and  rhythm,  and  then  present  them,  abstract  and 
meaningless  and  through  forms  of  symbolization  that  are  temporary, 
and  require  the  child  of  six  or  eight  years  to  acquire  a  considerable 
technic  in  them  when  he  might  be  dealing,  with  music  itself — all 
of  this  is,  to  genuine  musical  education,  what  skill  in  solving  some 
form  of  mathematical  puzzles  is  to  live,  progressive  "  number  "  work ; 
namely,  the  acquisition  of  a  technic  that  does  not  function  when 
applied  to  the  realities  of  the  subject  itself.  It  implies  the  mistaking 
of  a  factor  for  the  whole,  the  division  of  one  organic  subject  into  a 
multitude  of  subjects,  each  pursued  as  though  it  were  an  end  in  itself. 

There  is  constant  chance  in  all  school  music  everywhere  of  a 
cleavage  like  this  merely  because  the  process  of  teaching  music  is 
complex.  The  children  must  use  their  voices;  therefore  voice  train 
ing  may  become  set  off  as  a  separate  process.  They  must  use  their 
ears;  hence  a  separate  set  of  practices  for  ear  training.  They  must 
feel  rhythm ;  therefore  the  development  of  rhythmic  feeling  is  some 
times  begun  as  an  independent  process.  They  must  make  skips; 
hence  interval  drill.  They  must  sing  freely  in  various  musical 
moods ;  therefore  the  singing  of  inspirational  songs  again  as  a  sepa 
rate  feature.  This  list  might  be  added  to  indefinitely. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  instruction  is  to  be  split  up  into  many  partial 
endeavors  and  the  whole  time  to  the  subject  is  to  be  only  an  hour 
a  week,  some  features  will  be  unduly  exploited  and  others  will  be 
Vinduly  disregarded.  In  a  large  system  of  schools  there  will  be 
found,  too,  teachers  of  different  tendencies,  some  of  whom  will  con 
centrate  on  one  feature,  some  upon  another.  One  instance  is  recalled 
of  perfectly  phenomenal  work  with  hand  signs.  It  was  with  a  third- 
grade  class,  but,  as  the  term  was  just  begun,  the  work  was  a  review 
of  second-grade  work,  where  response  to  hand  signs  is  especially 
drilled.  The  teacher's  hand  moved  with  lightning  rapidity;  it 
seemed  almost  beyond  the  capability  of  the  human  eye  to  follow  it, 
yet  the  children  responded  with  awe-inspiring  infallibility.  They 
sang  instantaneously  any  tone  of  the  scale  in  any  conceivable  relation 
as  the  teacher's  hand  indicated  it,  but  the  probability  is  that  had 
a  song  of  far  simpler  elements  been  placed  before  them  in  staff  no 
tation,  to  sing  fluently,  rhythmically,  musically  at  sight,  with 
syllables,  they  would  have  met  defeat. 
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To  modify  the  innermost  subjective  moods  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  direction  of  purification,  elevation,  and  strengthening 
of  mood  is  the  aim  of  school  music;  and  this  must  be  done  almost 
altogether  through  the  medium  of  vocal  music,  delicately  and  skill 
fully  managed  so  as  to  make  it  produce  its  utmost.  The  song  is 
the  body  and  in  it  all  the  members  meet  in  intricate  and  perfectly 
balanced  relation.  Not  only  are  all  the  members  in  the  song,  but 
it  is  there  only  that  their  meaning,  their  purpose,  their  mode  of 
functioning  can  be  described.  To  attack  the  song  directly,  there 
fore,  not  only  saves  time  but  leads  to  an  educational  result  of  quite 
different  quality.  It  is  true  that  unification  can  not  be  always  quite 
complete ;  the  attention  must  be  turned  specifically  now  to  one  musi 
cal  element,  now  to  another,  for  the  moment.  This  is  the  reason, 
indeed,  for  attacking  the  complete  musical  expression  itself  first.  If 
this  is  done,  any  element,  separated  in  later  analysis  from  the  song, 
can  not  be  thought  of  in  unrelated  fashion  as  it  must  be  when  ap 
proached  from  its  own  isolated  base.  There  should  be  constant  en 
deavor,  nevertheless,  to  unify  the  various  processes.  In  a  large 
system  of  schools  they  are  bound  to  draw  apart,  for  the  reasons  stated 
above,  rather  than  draw  together,  unless  the  utmost  effort  toward 
unification  is  made. 

The  amalgamating  force  in  San  Francisco  may  be  stated  as  high 
valuation  of  the  joy  of  song  and  sympathy  with  childhood  and  con 
sequent  discernment  of  the  worth  to  children  of  truly  musical  values. 
Against  this  the  disintegrating  force  of  the  material  provided  is  con 
stantly  operative.  The  books  present  clearly  the  divisional  scheme — 
and  books  always  will  be,  and  must  be,  to  a  large  extent,  followed  by 
a  corps  of  teachers.  Consequently  we  have  the  duality  of  course, 
previously  described,  and  the  further  breaking  up  of  the  technical 
course  into  the  several  processes  mentioned  above. 

Several  features  of  instruction  remain  either  for  additional  com 
ment  or  for  first  discussion.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  feature 
of  formal  vocal  practice  as  an  indication  of  the  trend  toward  the 
vocal  side  of  music,  and  at  the  same  point,  and  later  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  work  with  monotones,  the  advisability  of 
directing  the  conscious  attention  of  primary-grade  children  to  the 
manner  of  producing,  developing,  or  placing  tone  has  been  ques 
tioned.  The  emphasis  upon  this  phase  of  school  music,  both  in  suc 
cessive  outlines  to  teachers  and  in  practice  in  the  schoolroom,  is  quite 
extraordinary.  It  is  mentioned  here,  in  a  third  critical  light,  as 
another  of  the  separate  and  divergent  features  that  should  all  be 
blended. 

The  vocal  practice  is  not,  it  must  be  said  again,  bad  in  itself,  but  is 
remarkably  correct  and  clever.  The  points  in  question  are  rather 
the  quality  and  proportion  of  attention  given  it,  its  applicability  to 
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very  young  children,  and  its  separateness.  As  revealing  the  basis 
for  the  somewhat  critical  attitude  of  this  report,  it  may  be  said  that 
while  the  tone  and  singing  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  is  good,  it  is 
equaled  in  many  cities  where  the  attention  is  subconscious  as  related 
to  voice  production  and  where  no  vocal  practice  as  a  formal  and 
separate  step  is  ever  undertaken. 

Dictation,  oral  and  written,  is  systematically  planned  and  ad 
mirably  carried  on  throughout  all  the  grades.  No  feature  of  practice 
observed  deserves  heartier  commendation  than  this.  Through  it  the 
pupils  are  receiving  valuable  ear  training.  It  serves  in  this  respect 
to  balance  the  too  great  stress  put  upon  the  purely  singing  phase  of 
the  instruction.  It  was  never  inappropriate  to  the  age  of  the  child, 
and,  while  necessarily  a  somewhat  separate  feature,  it  was  never  more 
formally  separate  than  the  nature  of  the  practice  and  the  nature  of 
the  musical  material  studied  required.  If  songs  were  the  material 
provided  for  technical  study,  then  fragments  of  these  songs  and 
intervals  and  characteristic  tonal  features  of  the  particular  songs 
subjected  at  the  time  to  study  could  well  become  the  basis,  especially 
in  the  lower  grades,  for  dictation  work ;  but  they  are  not,  and  nothing 
better  than  is  at  present  done  can  be  done.  This  statement  is  sweep 
ing,  but  is  justly  so. 

A  detail  of  practice  that  was  annoying,  but  that  was  sporadic  and 
quite  outside  the  intention  of  the  department,  was  the  constant  sing 
ing  with  the  pupils  by  some  teachers  on  familiar  songs.  In  one  or 
two  primary  rooms  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  children  have  ever 
heard  their  own  voices  unsupported.  Their  singing  would  probably 
be  quite  weak  and  flat  were  the  dominating  captainship  of  the 
teacher  withdrawn.  The  children  should  be  permitted  to  find  their 
own  impulse  to  sing,  within  themselves,  should  hear  their  own  voices 
so  that  they  can  gradually  form  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  and 
the  effects  possible  to  produce,  should  acquire  the  sense  of  responsi 
bility  and  the  confidence  that  unsupported  singing  by  them  would 
give.  All  of  this  is  obvious,  and  the  practice  noted  probably  is  an 
unfortunate  habit  formed  unconsciously.  The  regular  teachers  will 
have  to  guard  themselves  in  this  particular,  as  supervision  is  too 
scant  to  guard  against  it.  for  them. 

Individual  singing  is  an  extremely  valuable  practice  that  should  be 
incorporated,  in  a  systematic  and  well-planned  form,  as  an  integral 
feature  of  every  school  course.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  paragraph 
devoted  to  monotones.  As  planned  by  Mr.  Giddings,  director  of 
music  in  Minneapolis,  it  enables  the  teacher  to  hear  all  the  pupils  in 
a  room  individually  in  three  or  four  minutes,  with  several  valuable 
by-products  secured  meanwhile,  and  with  no  divergence  from  the 
general  line  of  study  and  progress — no  separateness. 
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The  outlines  current  in  San  Francisco  direct  that  individual  sing 
ing  be  done  but  provide  no  plan,  and  no  evidence  of  anything  like 
systematic  practice  of  the  feature  was  seen  during  our  entire  period 
of  visiting.  Such  work  as  may  be  done  later  in  the  term  is  certainly 
not  organized  in  any  such  way  as  to  give  individual  practice  regu 
larly  to  every  pupil  within  a  specified  period.  There  is  value,  of 
course,  in  work  that  falls  short  of  this,  but  the  much  greater  value 
of  thorough  practice  could  be  gained  with  no  increase  in  the  time  or 
effort  required.  It  is  the  only  approved  practice  that  is  notably  lack 
ing  in  the  San  Francisco  plan. 

There  is  great  interest  in  instrumental  music  among  the  pupils 
of  the  San  Francisco  schools,  and,  considering  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  encouragement — difficulties  that  are  in  the  way  of  the  de 
partment  of  music  everywhere,  and  that  will  be  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  administration — it  has  received  a  degree  of  attention  and 
support  that  could  hardly  have  been  expected.  Pupils  who  play  the 
piano  are  sought  out,  are  asked  to  play  for  school  programs  and  are 
appointed  to  serve  as  accompanists  for  the  school.  Still  richer  in 
effect,  and  requiring  infinitely  more  of  a  contribution  of  time  and 
effort  from  some  devoted  teacher  or  supervisor,  lias  been  the  organi 
zation  of  school  orchestras.  In  several  schools  visited,  orchestras 
were  in  process  of  organization  for  the  term,  and  their  first  rehearsal 
was  being  looked  forward  to  eagerly.  Naturally  there  was  not  much 
to  hear,  for  a  number  of  the  more  advanced  members  in  elementary 
school  orchestras  are  always  from  eighth  grades,  and  these  had  just 
been  promoted  to  high  schools.  The  interest  shown,  however,  by  all 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  with  whom  discussion  of  orchestral 
work  was  held,  and  their  enthusiastic  readiness  to  give  help,  was 
delightful.  It  revealed  another  one  of  the  voluntary  contributions 
that  devoted  teachers  and  principals  in  San  Francisco  make  to  the 
school  system  when  opportunities  for  service  to  the  children  would 
otherwise  go  by  unimproved.  Orchestral  practice  in  schools  deserves 
not  only  such  interest  but,  in  addition,  systematic  administrative  pro 
vision.  No  concerted  activity  that  young  people  can  undertake 
brings  forth  finer  qualities  of  spirit  within  them  than  does  their 
cooperation  in  orchestral  playing.  An  orchestra  in  a  school  helps 
greatly  also  to  organize  a  desirable  school  spirit  and  to  grace  public 
functions  of  the  school.  Added  to  this  is  the  interest  in  absolute 
or  pure  music,  as  distinguished  from  song,  which  it  disseminates 
quite  insensibly  among  the  pupils,  and  the  knowledge  of  orchestral 
instruments  and  appreciation  of  orchestral  idiom  which  it  imparts  to 
them.  For  the  sake  of  these  values  and  others  which  will  be  dis 
cussed  in  the  section  "  Music  in  the  High  Schools  "  it  deserves  to  be 
fostered.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  the  number  of  orchestras  and 
the  number  of  players  for  the  current  term  could  not  be  accurately 
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foretold;  but,  while  exact  figures  were  not  available,  it  was  computed 
that  at  the  end  of  1915  there  were  about  20  orchestras  in  the  80  ele 
mentary  schools,  with  approximately  120  members. 

V.   MUSIC  IN   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Music  in  high  schools  is  a  branch  of  comparatively  late  growth. 
Fifteen  years  ago  only  a  number  so  small  that  it  may  practically  be 
ignored  of  even  the  most  advanced  high  schools  had  any  systematic 
work  in  music  beyond  chorus  practice,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
high  schools  this  was  a  recreational  school  activity  rather  than  a  pro 
gressive  course  of  instruction.  The  cause  undoubtedly  was  the 
academic  nature  of  the  curriculum  which  was  then  dominated  by 
the  college ;  and  to-day,  even,  the  average  American  college  is  a  pa 
thetic  if  not  a  sinister  figure  in  the  picture  of  our  national  musical 
development.  With  the  growing  emancipation  of  the  high  school 
from  the  academic  traditions  of  former  years,  music,  along  with 
manual  training  and  other  subjects,  began  to  find  its  place. 

It  is  eminently  right  that  music  should  have  place,  and  large  place, 
in  a  high-school  course.  At  no  period  in  life  is  the  individual  so  well 
tuned  to  the  message  of  music  and  so  responsive  to  the  good  in 
fluences  it  may  radiate  as  in  these  years  of  adolescence.  The  senses 
are  quick,  the  inagination  keen  and  alert,  the  mood  nature  sensitive, 
responsive,  and  intense.  The  ordered  and  balanced  expression  in 
great  music  of  all  the  teeming  thoughts  and  feelings  that  flood  the 
adolescent  mind  may  well  prevent  ill-ordered  and  violent  expressions 
of  them  in  less  desirable  channels.  Also,  if  we  are  to  have  in  our 
adult  population  a  body  of  intelligent  and  discriminating  music 
lovers,  there  must  be  good  courses  in  music  in  our  high  schools.  The 
work  done  in  the  eight  years  below  will  fail  and  die  if  progressive  in 
terest  is  not  maintained  throughout  the  four  succeeding  years  of  high- 
school  life.  Again,  the  work  in  the  elementary  schools,  even  if  it 
were  not  lost,  would  not  connect  with  the  advanced  musical  interests 
and  activities  of  a  community.  To  paraphrase  Commissioner  Clax- 
ton,  the  elementary  schools  complete  the  education  of  the  child;  the 
high  schools  begin  the  education  of  the  man.  Applied  to  music,  the 
elementary  schools  can  compass  the  training  of  the  ear  and  the  mas 
tery  of  elementary  theory  and  the  tcchnic  of  sight  singing,  guarding 
the  voice  meanwhile.  They  can  not  do  much  more  than  this  (al 
though  the  way  in  which  this  is  done  has  great  directive  power  for 
the  future)  for  lack  qf  time  and  because  of  the  nature  and  capabili 
ties  of  the  minds  they  arc  dealing  with. 

Musical  appreciation  can  not  be  taught  in  these  early  years,  be 
cause  the  pupils  as  a  body  do  not  have  the  knowledge  of  tonal  and 
formal  structure,  biography,  history,  and  instrumental  development 
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that  are  necessary  to  the  true  appreciation  of  absolute  music,  nor  the 
background  of  world  experience  and  resultant  range  of  moods  that 
are  expressed  in  great  operatic  or  other  emotionally  delineative  music. 
The  knowledge  of  form,  biography,  and  history  might  be  given ;  but 
elementary  instruction  and  training  are  more  appropriate  and  urgent 
at  the  time,  and  the  advanced  knowledge  can  be  gained  more  appro 
priately  later.  The  range  of  moods  can  not  be  imparted,  and  it  is 
injurious  to  attempt  to  develop  them.  The  child  should  be  led  to 
think  as  a  child  and  speak  as  a  child — albeit,  a  bright  and  well-edu 
cated  child.  But  at  the  age  of  adolescence  these  advanced  phasss  of 
study  and  development  become  highly  appropriate,  and  the  founda 
tion  work  that  should  be  done  before  they  are  undertaken  has  had 
time  for  its  completion. 

A  digression  must  be  made  here.  The  age  at  which  the  change 
in  educational  content  should  be  made,  the  age  at  which  the  educa 
tion  of  the  man  begins,  is  more  acurately  12  years  than  14 ;  that  is,  it 
arrives  at  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  in  the  elementary  school 
rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  eighth.  Recognition  of  this  fact  by 
educators  accounts  for  the  rapid  growth  in  favor  of  the  "  six-three- 
three"  plan,  which  divides  the  pupil's  school  period  into  six  years 
for  the  elementary  school,  three  years  for  the  preparatory,  or  junior 
high  school,  and  three  years  for  the  senior  high  schools.  In  the  light 
of  it,  the  present  seventh  and  eighth  grades  would  seem  to  be  outside 
the  reach  of  the  above  recommendations  for  the  elementary  school  as 
contrasted  with  the  high  school.  In  reply,  it  may  be  confessed,  that 
the  six-three-three  plan,  in  music  as  in  all  subjects,  is  right,  and  that 
the  change  in  the  trend  of  musical  education  would  come  better  at 
the  time  it  prescribes.  But  to  make  such  change  implies  the  adop 
tion  of  the  departmental  form  of  administration,  the  congregation 
of  large  numbers  of  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  year  pupils  in  central 
schools,  the  provision  of  an  elaborate  new  equipment,  and  the  division 
of  music  into  several  different  branches,  some  of  which  should  be 
elective — for  surely  not  even  the  musical  enthusiast  will  hold  that 
every  pupil  should  be  required  to  study  harmony  or  musical  history 
and  appreciation.  Until  these  changes  are  made  it  will  be  necessary 
to  treat  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  even  if  the  plan  is  imperfect, 
as  the  summit  of  the  elementary  rather  than  the  base  of  the  secondary 
school  system. 

Another  observation  that  can  be  made  better  parenthetically  here 
than  elsewhere  is  on  the  buying  of  talking  machines  for  work  in 
musical  appreciation  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  view  of  the  fore 
going  arguments  it  would  be  better  to  spend  the  same  amount  of 
money  for  beautiful  and  appropriate  music  for  seventh  and  eighth 
grades — for  they  need  it  sadly — or  for  supplying  talking  machines 
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in  the  high,  schools,  where  their  installation  is  urgently  necessary,  if 
the  newly  adopted  courses  in  high-school  music  are  to  be  carried  out. 

It  has  been  said  thatxmusic  is  a  comparatively  late  addition  to  the 
high-school  curriculum.  In  San  Francisco  its  installation  in  a  serious 
way  is  very  late  indeed,  dating  only  from  August,  191G.  Before  that 
date  there  had  been,  throughout  the  five  years  preceding,  some  effort 
made  toward  inaugurating  such  work,  but  the  provisions  were  totally 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  building  a  broad  and  strong  system.  There 
were  five  high  schools  to  be  served.  One  teacher  of  high-school  music 
was  appointed  and  occupied  the  position  for  three  years,  beginning 
in  1910.  By  adopting  an  itinerant  program  this  teacher  was  able 
to  carry  on  chorus  practice  in  all  five  schools.  Certainly  this  work 
was  worth  while,  and  must  have  been  effective  in  holding  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  girls  and  boys  in  some  sort  of  interest  in  music,  but 
it  was  far  from  giving  music  the  power  and  prestige  it  should  have. 
Meanwhile  another  valuable  activity,  the  good  effects  of  which  are 
yet  strongly  evident,  was  begun.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in 
San  Francisco,  himself  an  accomplished  musician,  gathered  for  regu 
lar  rehearsals  the  players  of  orchestral  instruments  in  all  the  high 
schools,  and  an  excellent  high-school  orchestra  was  born.  For  the  three 
years,  coterminous  with  those  during  which  the  chorus  work  described 
was  continued,  the  superintendent  instructed  and  directed  this  or 
chestra.  This  unique  fact  gave  the  work  a  most  favorable  setting,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  provided  leadership  of  unusual  experience  and 
competence.  An  impetus  and  prestige  were  given  to  orchestra  work 
which  will  not  be  lost*  in  years.  In  1913  the  teacher  of  music  re 
signed  and  another  was  immediately  appointed.  The  superintendent,, 
at  this  juncture,  was  forced  by  the  pressure  of  administrative  duties 
to  transfer  the  directorship  of  the  orchestra  to  the  new  teacher,  who- 
thereafter  had  to  cope  with  a  still  more  extended  field.  Notwith 
standing  this,  the  choruses  and  orchestra  were  continued,  harmony 
classes  were  organized  and  maintained,  and  valuable  instruction  in 
musical  biography,  history,  and  application  was  given  as  incidental 
to  the  chorus  work. 

One  other  official  effort  was  made  to  encourage  the  study  of  music, 
namely,  the  authorization  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  granting 
of  credits  to  high  school  students  for  instruction  received  from  pri 
vate  teachers  outside  the  school.  In  one  high  school  much  benefit 
to  many  students  has  resulted  from  the  operation  of  this  plan,  but 
in  the  other  high  schools  very  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
provision,  and  it  is  practically  an  abandoned  and  forgotten  ruling. 
Some  divergence  of  opinion  was  found  even  among  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  as  to  whether  the  rule  was  in  force  or  had  been  re 
scinded.  This  uncertainty  is  due  to  features  of  administration  which 
will  be  mentioned  later.  The  rule,  however,  is  still  in  force. 
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While  the  music  that  is  provided  for  by  official  action  is  the  main 
interest  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by,  without  comment 
and  praise,  the  instances  of  individual  contribution  that  have  often 
been  made  to  the  advancement  of  the  subject.  The  voluntary  effort 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  conducting  an  orchestra  for  three 
years  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  one  high  school  there  was  a 
large  library  of  carefully  written  and  skillfully  made  arrangements 
of  classical  pieces,  for  first,  second,  and  third  violins  (in  lieu  of 
viola),  and  'cello,  made  by  the  principal  of  that  school.  By  such 
means,  a  string  quartette  has  been  maintained  for  many  terms.  In 
another  school  one  of  the  regular  teachers  maintained  an  orchestra 
of  student  membership  for  two  years,  during  which  time  they  met 
in  his  own  home  every  Sunday  evening  for  rehearsal  from  8  o'clock 
to  10.  This  spirit  of  the  teachers  is  beautiful,  but  a  city  should  not 
leave  the  welfare  of  its  youth,  in  any  particular  whatsoever,  so  un 
provided  for  that  the  lack  calls  forth,  from  those  in  position  to  see 
it,  instant  response  of  a  self-sacrificing  kind. 

The  branches  of  music  recommended  for  study  hi  high  schools  by 
the  Commission  on  the  Eeorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association 1  are  chorus,  orchestral  ensemble, 
harmony,  appreciation,  and  the  crediting  toward  graduation  of  the 
study  of  music  applied  (as  voice,  organ,  piano,  violin,  or  any  instru 
ment  of  the  symphonic  orchestra)  under  outside  teachers.  As  a 
somewhat  exceptional  offering,  counterpoint  is  recommended;  and 
glee  clubs  and  bands  are  also  mentioned  as  of  value  in  some  schools 
and  classes,  conformable  to  certain  conditions  of  general  depart 
mental  organization.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  fitting  of 
these  courses  into  diverse  high  school  systems,  with  regard  to  suit 
able  proportioning  of  the  work  as  to  years,  hours,  credits,  and  com 
parative  emphasis.  Those  interested  must  be  referred  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  music  itself,  which  would  need  restatement  here 
almost  in  its  entirety  if  full  discussion  were  attempted.  It  need  be 
said  at  present  only  that  chorus  practice,  orchestral  ensemble,  har 
mony,  appreciation,  and  the  crediting  of  outside  study  are  the  basic 
appropriate  offerings  in  almost  any  city  system  of  high  schools  under 
•either  the  four-year  or  the  six-year  plan — though  the  distribution 
of  the  courses  among  the  years  would  necessarily  be  different  in  the 
two  types  of  schools.  As  San  Francisco  follows,  in  effect,  the  four- 
year-plan,  that  plan  will  be  assumed  in  the  following  discussion. 

It  is  necessary  to  condense  also  the  statements  of  the  report  with 
regard  to  methods  and  results  that  should  be  sought  in  each  of  the 
branches  of  musical  study. 

1  For  the  work  of  this  commission,  see  Bull,.  1017,  No.  2. 
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In  connection  with  chorus  practice  the  National  Education  Asso 
ciation  report  recommends,  in  addition  to  purely  vocal  phases  of 
instruction,  that  contributory  study  be  made  of  elementary  theory 
and  sight  singing  (with  less  advanced  groups)  and  of  musical  ap 
preciation  (with  more  advanced  groups).  To  quote  an  additional 
paragraph  entire:  "An  invaluable  activity  further  is  the  learning 
and  performing  of  some  suitable  standard  choral  work  every  semester 
by  the  school  chorus,  assisted  by  excellent  soloists  and  accompanied 
by  a  large  orchestra.  No  surer  means  can  be  found  to  place  the  stu 
dent  in  sympathetic  relation  to  the  advanced  musical  interests  in 
his  community." 

Musical  appreciation  is  considered,  in  the  report,  to  be  particu 
larly  appropriate  for  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes,  though  it  is 
possible  to  introduce  it  earlier,  perhaps  in  modified  form,  and  secure 
results  of  value.  The  course  requires  the  employment  of  the  player 
piano,  talking  machine,  and  chorus  excerpts  and  the  contribution  of 
many  solo  and  ensemble  numbers  by  local  musicians.  Each  high- 
school  library  must  also  be  supplied  with  a  generously  equipped 
music  section  containing  reference  works,  textbooks,  musical  scores, 
and  books  for  general  musical  reading.  A  large  number  of  com 
posers  should  be  studied,  "in  so  far  as  the  works  of  these  masters 
engage  the  attention  of  the  world  to-day."  The  compositions  studied 
"should  represent  all  important  media  of  expression,  as  piano,  or 
chestra,  chorus,  solo  voice,  solo  instruments,  chamber  music  ensem 
bles,  etc."  They  should  also  "represent  all  varieties  of  form  and 
all  larger  forms,  as  the  song  forms,  sonata  form,  rondo,  etc.,  and 
the  opera,  oratorio,  cantata,  mass,  etc."  They  should  be  character 
istic  of  a  "  composer's  form  or  style  at  his  best  and  most  individual 
moments."  The  compositions  should  be  studied  not  only  in  their  in 
dividual  features,  but  also  "in  relation  to  musical  esthetics,  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  musical  ideals  upon  which 
they  rest."  The  "  lecture  method  with  library  reference  is  recom 
mended,  as  textbooks  of  the  exact  kind  needed  are  hardly  to  be  found, 
if  at  all.  When  possible,  reported  concert  attendance  should  be  a 
feature  of  the  work." 

Harmony,  according  to  the  report,  may  advantageously  be  offered 
in  the  first  two  years  of  high-school  work,  though  it  is  certainly  not 
inappropriate  to  the  last  two  years,  and  could  well  be  left  open  to 
the  students  of  those  years,  especially  if  the  more  mature  work  in 
appreciation  is  not  offered  in  the  school,  or  if  counterpoint  is  not 
offered.  "An  academic  presentation  of  the  subject"  is  "heartily 
condemned."  Ear  training,  carried  to  a  point  that  involves  "  aural 
recognition  of  all  the  harmonic  material  used,"  melody  writing,  the 
harmonization  of  melodies  (preferably  original)  rather  than  figured 
basses,  harmonic  analysis,  and,  in  general,  the  use  of  harmonic  mate- 
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rial  in  tasteful  original  expression,  are  features  of  the  course.  The 
aim  is  obviously  to  develop  artistic  musical  power  rather  than  to 
stock  the  mind  with  dry  and  academic  knowledge. 

Some  brief  quotations  with  regard  to  orchestra  ensemble  will  pre 
sent  the  thought  of  the  committee  to  the  present  reader.  The  report 
says :  "  The  musicianship  that  results  from  ensemble  playing  is  more 
advanced  than  that  which  arises  from  ensemble  singing,"  and  en 
larges  upon  the  reasons  for  this  statement.  It  recommends: 

First.  The  instruments  should  be  played  in  the  manner  of  their  solo  capaci 
ties,  the  ideals  of  chamber  music  and  the  refined  treatment  of  each  part  in  a 
symphony  orchestra  being  ever  kept  in  mind. 

Second.  Music  should  be  selected  that,  however  easy,  still  recognizes  these 
particular  values  for  each  and  every  instrument. 

Third.  The  orchestra  should  be  considered  an  orchestra  class  or  orchestral 
ttudy  club. 

Fourth.  Instruments  should  be  bought  by  or  for  the  school  to  remain  school 
property,  and  these  should  be  loaned,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  students  who 
will  learn  to  play  them.  Instruments  such  as  the  double  bass,  timpani,  French 
horn,  oboe,  bassoon  (or  any  less  rare  that  are  yet  usually  lacking  in  any  par 
ticular  school)  should  be  bought. 

Fifth.  Seventh  and  eighth  grade  orchestras,  similarly  conducted  and  equipped, 
should  be  organized  as  training  schools  for  the  high-school  orchestra. 

The  reasons  given  for  recommending  the  inclusion  of  outside  study 
of  applied  music  in  the  high-school  course  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

The  musical  proficiency  gained  is  likely  to  hold  richer  and  more 
practical  value  for  the  student  in  after  life  than  he  could  gain  by 
the  same  amount  of  time  spent  on  an  intermural  study. 

Pupils  constantly  are  constrained,  where  this  provision  is  lacking, 
to  abandon  music  entirely,  at  the  high-school  age,  or  else  quit  the 
high  school.  To  force  a  student  to  such  extremes  is  unreasonable. 

The  assumption  that  a  person  who  pursues  three  "regular" 
branches  and  one  course  in  music  every  year  for  four  years  is  less 
educated  than  one  who  pursues  four  regular  branches  is  untenable. 

With  regard  to  counterpoint,  which  is  considered  to  be  an  excep 
tional  offering,  to  be  included  "  only  under  especially  favorable  con 
ditions  "  the  most  important  recommendation  is  that  it  be  preferably 
included  under  harmony,  if  offered  at  all,  in  either  a  two-year  or 
four-year  course,  and  that  it  follow  "  the  methods  that  seek  to  com 
bine  these  two  aspects -of  tonal  organization,  such  as  those  of  Percy 
Goetschius."  • 

It  is  obvious  that  all  the  courses  above,  with  one  exception,  must 
be  treated  as  clectives.  The  exception  is  chorus  practice.  The  argu 
ments  for  and  against  making  this  required,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
elective  on  the  other,  arc  set  forth  at  length  in  the  report.  An  ex 
cellent  plan  with  the  electivcs,  however,  is  to  group  them  with  other 
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clcctivcs  and  require  one  year  or  two  years,  or  more,  to  be  spent  on 
some  selection  from  the  group.  This  plan  insures  a  degree  of  flexi 
bility  that  will  suit  individual  needs  and  yet  provides  for  educational 
guidance. 

The  credit  for  music  is  in  all  cases  to  equal,  hour  for  hour,  that 
given  in  other  subjects,  provided  that  work  which  requires  no  out 
side  preparation,  like  chorus  practice  with  which  no  contributory 
study  is  combined,  shall  receive  only  half  credit  compared  with 
studies  which  do  require  outside  preparation.  Such  an  evaluation, 
however,  must  not  be  applied  to  music  only,  but  to  all  studies  alike. 

VI.    PRESENT  METHODS  AND  PRACTICE  IN  MUSIC  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

The  brief  outline  of  high-school  music  courses  given  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  section  represents  a  consensus  of  opinion  based  upon 
much  experience.  The  courses  in  the  high  schools  of  San  Francisco, 
but  a  month  old  at  the  time  of  this  survey,  can  hardly  be  analyzed 
with  reference  to  influence  and  results;  but  a  discussion  of  their  in 
tentions  and  provisions  in  comparison  with  the  standard  just  out 
lined  will  doubtless  be  of  interest.  To  facilitate  such  discussion  the 
•San  Francisco  outline  is  presented  here  entire : 

DEPABTMENT   OF    MUSIC. 

First  Tear. 

ilajor  elective  course;  Harmony: 

Major  and  minor  scale  forms;   Intervals;  Triads  and  their  inversions; 
Chord  relations;  Seventh  chords;  Suspensions;  Cadences;  Harmonizing 
of  melodies;  Original  composition  pertaining  to  this  period  of  study. 
(Four  periods  per  week;  four  credits  per  term.) 

Minor  elective  course ;  Musical  appreciation : 

Musical  history  I ;  Composers  and  their  works  from  early  period  to  Bach, 
Handel,  and  Haydn;  Early  church  music;  Madrigals;  Simple  dance 
forms;  The  primitive  orchestra;  Oratorio. 

(One  period  per  week;  one  credit  per  term.) 

For  all  students: 

Sight  reading;  Ear  training;  and  Chorus  singing. 

An  orchestra  will  be  formed  upon  enrollment  of  an  adequate  number  of 
(players. 

Second  Tear. 

Major  elective  course;  Counterpoint: 

Simple  counterpoint;  Figurated  counterpoint;  Counterpoint  in  quarter 
notes;  Two  and  three  voice  movements;  Double  counterpoint,  etc.; 
Original  composition. 

(Four  periods  per  week;  four  credits  per  term.) 
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Minor  elective  course  ;  Musical  appreciation  : 

Musical  history  II;  Continuing  composers*  and  their  works  to  1800;  Early 
opera;  Development  of  musical  forms  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France; 
Development  of  the  orchestra. 

( One  period  per  week ;  one  credit  per  term. ) 
For  all  students : 

Sight  reading;  Ear  training:  and  Part  singing. 
Orchestral  practice. 

Third   Yenr. 

Major  elective  course;  Canon  and  fugue: 

Canon  in  straight  movement;  Canon  in  inversions;  Canon  accompanied  by 
free  contrapuntal  parts ;  Canon  in  three  and  four  parts  ;  Fugue ;  Themes ; 
Strict  and  free  fugues;  three  and  four  parts;  Original  composition. 

(Four  periods  per  week;  four  credits  per  year.) 
Minor  elective  course;  Musical  appreciation: 

Musical  history  III;  The  Wagnerian  cult;  Development  of  the  music 
drama;  Fague  and  sonata  forms. 

( One  period  per  week ;  one  credit  per  term. ) 
For  all  students: 

Sight  reading;  Ear  training;  and  Part  singing. 
Orchestral  practice. 

Fourth  Tear. 

Major  elective  course ;  Orchestration : 

The  stringed  orchestra;  Wood-wind  choir;  Brasses;  Instruments  of  per 
cussion  ;  Contrast  and  color ;  Notation ;  Conducting. 

(Four  periods  per  week;  four  credits  per  term.) 
Minor  elective  course;  Musical  appreciation: 

Musical  history  IV ;  The  modern  school ;  The  symphony  orchestra ;  Modern 
opera. 

(One  period  per  week;  one  credit  per  term.) 
For  all  students: 

Sight  reading;  Ear  training;  and  Part  singing. 
Orchestral  practice. 

The  strength  of  this  course  is  at  once  evident.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  advance  in  musical  power  that  would  come  to  San  Fran 
cisco  in  a  term  of  years  if  tlie  provisions  and  intentions  of  this  course 
were  faithfully  carried  out  by  an  adequate  corps  of  high  school 
teachers  of  music.  There  would  not  only  be  the  direct  value  compre 
hended  in  the  advance  in  musicianship  on  the  part  of  the  music 
students,  but  musical  standards  would  be  advanced  all  along  the  line, 
in  school  and  out  of  school,  by  the  silent  influence  of  the  standards 
affirmed  in  the  public  schools.  The  introduction  of  such  a  course  into 
the  San  Francisco  high  schools  marks  a  forward  movement  of  capital 
importance.  The  interest  and  encouragement  of  the  citizens  should 
be  extended  to  it  in  full  measure,  in  order  that  greater  numbers  of 
students  may  join  the  classes  and  put  forth  the  quality  of  effort  that 
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only  confidence  begotten  by  an  intelligent  and  favorable  public 
opinion  can  inspire. 

It  may  be  predicted  with  assurance,  however,  that  experience 
through  a  few  years  will  point  the  way  to  some  desirable  modifica 
tions  in  the  present  course,  not  in  the  direction  of  higher,  but  of 
diiFercnt  aims.  The  course,  as  at  present  planned,  is  special  and 
technical  rather  than  general  and  cultural,  and  it  plans  for  the  doing 
of  more  than  can  be  done,  unless  certain  values  to  the  student  are  lost. 

The  major  elective  course  provides  for  one  year  in  harmony,  one 
year  in  counterpoint,  one  year  in  canon  and  fugue,  and  one  year  in 
orchestration.  Only  ail  academic  and  unfruitful  knowledge  of  these 
technical  subjects  can  be  gained  in  the  time  given.  A  textbook  in 
each  subject  could  probably  be  covered  in  a  year,  but  musical  power 
is  a  thing  of  much  slower  growth.  Development  of  musical  power 
is  dependent  upon  long  cerebration,  the  nature  of  which  is  applica 
tion  of  the  knowledge  gained  to  musical  experience  and  in  musical 
endeavor.  That  this  is  the  result  wanted  in  the  present  instance  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  major  course  specifically  directs 
"original  composition" — and  in  directing  this  deserves  and  will 
receive  the  delighted  approval  of  every  teacher  who  has  had  suc 
cessful  experience  in  such  work  in  high  schools.  But  to  acquire  in 
one  year  the  ability  to  express  one's  self  gracefully,  in  good  taste, 
using  all  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  chord  material  and  inharmonic 
elements  such  as  organ  points,  suspensions,  passing  notes,  etc.,  is 
impossible.  The  grammar  of  monophonic  expression  could  be 
learned,  but  artistic  comprehension  and  power  could  not  be  de-' 
veloped.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  other  three  years.  Much 
richer  results  would  be  obtained  by  running  a  two-years'  course  in 
harmony,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  fourth  year's  work  in  orches 
tration.  The  remaining  two  years  could,  in  such  case,  proceed  with 
contrapuntal  work,  as  now  outlined,  or,  better  still,  be  employed  in 
a  way  to  be  presently  explained. 

The  subject  of  musical  appreciation  is* much  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  present  to  high-school  students.  The  range  of  facts  that  it 
must  embrace  is  extremely  extensive  and  varied.  A  long  historical 
epoch  is,  of  necessity,  examined.  Within  this  epoch  numerous  com 
posers  have  lived  whoso  lives  must  be  fairly  well  known  to  the 
students.  Tonal  systems  that  are  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of 
acoustical  knowledge  have  been  developed,  abandoned,  modified,  and 
must  be  known  to  the  student.  National  characteristics  and  histori 
cal  events  have  colored  and  shaped  the  musical  results.  Esthetic 
principles  of  design,  of  balance,  symmetry,  unity,  and  variety  must 
be  understood  and  appreciated.  The  larger  esthetic  of  musical  art 
as  contrasted  with  other  arts  must  be  comprehended.  The  nature 
and  capabilities  of  a  great  number  of  musical  instruments,  at  dif- 
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ferent  stages  of  their  development,  must  be  known.  Numerous 
musical  forms  must  be  studied  and  numerous  examples  of  each  be 
analyzed.  Such  mighty  topics  as  classicism  versus  romanticism, 
and  the  music  drama  as  compared  with  Italian  opera,  must  be  eluci 
dated  to  adolescent  minds. 

To  take  one  example,  the  Eroica  Symphony  is  not  really  appre 
ciated  until  one  knows  who  Beethoven  was,  when  he  lived,  what 
manner  of  man  he  was,  what  the  French  Revolution  meant,  why 
individual  freedom,  entailing  responsibility,  brings  on  restlessness 
and  a  "  soul  struggle,"  what  music  had  been  before  Beethoven,  what 
classicism  and  romanticism  mean,  what  a  symphony  is,  what  the 
sonata-allegro  form  is,  what  Beethoven's  orchestra  was  as  compared 
with  Haydn's  and  Mozart's,  etc.  The  subject  is  endless.  And  in 
addition  to  the  quantitative  difficulty  is  the  qualitative  one  of  asking 
comprehension  of  Beethoven  of  young  people  whose  background  of 
human  experience  is  too  slight  and  untroubled  to  form  a  basis  for 
sympathetic  understanding  of  a  struggling  giant  like  Beethoven, 
and  who  can  compass  it  only  through  the  leap  of  a  thoroughly  stirred 
smd  yet  carefully  guarded  imagination. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  difficulties  are  great,  the  subject  has 
interest  and  value  for  a  much  greater  number  of  people  than  has 
harmony,  which,  by  contrast,  is  technical  and  quasivocational.  No 
man  or  woman  is  very  broadly  educated  or  cultured  who  does  not 
know  something  of  the  matters  included  under  this  head,  and  all 
can  gain  such  knowledge  despite  the  difficulties.  On  the  quantita 
tive  side,  then,  the  course  in  musical  appreciation  needs  much  longer 
time  and  on  the  qualitative  side  it  appeals  to  a  larger  number.  The 
conclusion  is  that  it  should  be  a  major  elective,  scheduled  for  four 
hours  a  week  for  two  years.  So  administered,  it  could  advantage 
ously  displace  even  counterpoint,  and  certainly  orchestration.  A 
knowledge  of  counterpoint  that  would  be  of  great  value  and  every 
bit  of  which  would  be  fruitful  could  then  well  be  included  under 
harmony,  in  a  two-years'  course  in  contrapuntal  harmony ;  and,  simi 
larly,  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  orchestration  class  which  holds 
general  cultural  value  could  be  included,  most  appropriately  and 
desirably,  under  appreciation.  Such  a  plan  would  make  wider  ap 
peal;  and  if  we  assume  that  wide  diffusion  of  keenly  intelligent 
musical  appreciation,  rather  than  provision  of  vocational  training 
to  the  few,  is  the  aim  of  high-school  music  courses,  the  plan  sug 
gested  is  much  more  desirable.  At  any  rate  the  harmony  course 
should  be  extended  to  cover  two  years,  and  the  appreciation  course 
should  be  strengthened  by  giving  it  four  hours  a  week  over  two 
years. 

If,  aft  or  this  basic  provision  is  made,  a  still  wider  range  of  study 
is  desired,  counterpoint  could  be  added  for  two  years,  as  an  option 
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with  appreciation,  following  the  two  years  in  harmony.  Students 
who  wanted  professional  training  rather  than  general  musical  cul 
ture  would  thus  find  their  wants  provided  for.  Technical  study  of 
orchestration  could  also  be  added,  as  a  parallel  course  for  the  fourth 
year,  as  an  option  to  advanced  counterpoint  or  appreciation;  or  it 
could  even  bo  added  in  the  third  year,  as  an  option  with  first-year 
counterpoint. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  although  the  two  music  courses  de 
scribed  above  were  outlined  and  were  presumably  in  the  first  stages 
of  operation,  only  the  harmony  course  was  making  headway.  There 
was  practically  no  provision  at  all  for  the  appreciation  course.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  course  requires  generous  equipment, 
consisting,  for  each  high  school  in  which  the  course  is  offered,  of  a 
player-piano  and  a  library  of  rolls,  a  talking  machine  and  a  library 
of  records,  chorus  music,  a  goodly  list  of  books  in  the  high-school 
library  dealing  with  musical  biography,  history,  form,  and  esthetics, 
and  (in  the  library)  some  musical  scores.  The  provision  of  such 
equipment  in  San  Francisco  is  an  immediate  need  if  the  course 
announced  is  to  be  really  carried  into  effect. 

Only  most  fortunate  results  can  be  anticipated  of  the  chorus  and 
orchestra  work.  The  singing  in  the  elementary  schools  furnishes  an 
excellent  foundation  for  chorus  work  in  the  high  schools,  for  it  is  ex 
cellent  in  point  of  vocal  practice  and  admirable  in  its  enthusiastic 
spirit.  The  children  in  the  elementary  schools  love  to  sing  and  know 
how  to  sing  as  a  matter  of  voice  management.  Encouragement  of 
orchestral  playing  in  the  elementary  schools,  because  of  the  com 
paratively  special  and  irregular  nature  of  the  work.  is.  in  San  Fran 
cisco  as  it  must  always  be  everywhere,  less  systematic  and  effective 
than  the  encouragement  given  vocal  practice ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
neglected  and  the  general  attitude  toward  it  is  favorable.  Of 
course  much  more  might  be  done.  In  fact,  children  and  youths  are  so 
pliable  and  responsive  that  almost  anything  can  be  done  with  them. 
The  only  questions  are  those  of  desirable  aims  and  provision  of  equip 
ment  for  attainment  of  the  aims. 

Orchestral  development  in  high  schools  or  grades  depends  upon  the 
provision  of  special  teachers  and  conductors,  provision  of  orchestral 
instruments,  and  provision  of  suitable  music  in  sufficient  quantity. 
The  pupils  will  respond  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  proportion 
to  these  provisions.  At  present  the  high-school  system  of  San 
Francisco  is  committed,  it  would  seem  by  the  implication  of  its 
high-school  course  of  study  and  by  its  traditions  and  past  experience 
in  high-school  orchestral  work,  to  a  policy  of  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  orchestral  playing  in  its  high  schools.  Teachers  it 
has  provided  to  some  extent,  and,  to  some  extent,  music.  Officially 
it  has  not  provided  instruments,  and  where  these  were  found  in  the 
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high  schools  they  had  been  secured  as  the  result  of  individual  enthu 
siasm  and  effort,  and  .even  sacrifice.  Thus  in  one  school  a  member  of 
Ihe  faculty  who  is  interested  and  trained  in  orchestral  work  bought 
last  year  out  of  his  own  resources  two  violas,  two  basses,  two  clari 
nets,  one  trombone,  and  one  horn.  He  was  afterwards  reimbursed 
for  the  outlay  by  the  student  body  of  the  school.  In  this  same  school 
another  member  of  the  faculty  had  at  an  earlier  period  conducted 
an  orchestra  of  27  members  for  some  three  years.  Similar  examples 
of  admirable  professional  and  humanistic  spirit  have  been  com 
mented  upon  earlier  in  this  report.  If  the  school  system  values  the 
results  so  obtained,  it  should  now,  in  accordance  with  its  plan  of 
work,  officially  undertake  the  activities  and  provisions  that  are  neces 
sary.  Doubtless  this  is  precisely  what,  as  implied  by  the  new  course 
of  studies,  it  is  planning  to  do. 

The  response  of  the  students  to  the  offerings  of  the  new  course  oi 
study  impressed  the  visitor  greatly.  The  new  course  was  so  late  in 
announcement  that  students  had  selected  their  courses  for  the  open 
ing  term  on  the  basis  of  the  old  course,  which  offered  no  systematic 
instruction  in  music.  It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  the  new  courses  are 
yet  in  a  formative  period,  and  were  not  all  operating  at  the  time  of 
the  survey.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse  conditions,  the  following 
numbers  of  students,  classified  as  to  high  schools  and  branches  of 
musical  stujly,  were  found  to  be  enrolled : 

Music  in  the  high  schools. 


Enroll 
ment. 

Applied 
music 
(out 
side). 

Har 
mony. 

Appre 
ciation. 

Or 
chestra. 

Mixed- 
voice 
chorus. 

Girls' 
chorus. 

Boys' 
chorus. 

To 
tal. 

147 
221 
98 
1,145 
161 

I                                   .    ... 

1,200 

32 
61 
14 
25 
70 

1 

22 
20 
21 

38 

22 

2  

650 
800 
1.100 

50 

(l) 

8  . 

"i,ioo 

24 

4 

5  

1,300 

70 

Total  

5,050 

50 

202 

113 

1,100 

261 

46 

1,772 

1  Included  in  chorus. 

The  significant  figures  are  those  for  harmony,  which  represents  the 
most  advanced  work  available  to  students  in  the  present  state  of  or- 
ganixation.  The  serious  attitude  of  the  students  toward  music  is  well 
displayed  in  the  number  of  elections  to  this  branch,  despite  inimical 
circumstances.  It  is  quite  justifiable,  too,  to  assume  that  the  largest 
numbers  so  electing,  in  proportion  to  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
particular  schools,  are  more  representative  than  the  smaller  numbers; 
for  a  large  number  does  not  in  this  case  represent  artificial  stimu 
lation,  but  rather  a  small  number  represents  restraint  in  point  of 
difficulties  in  recitation  schedules,  previously  adopted  courses,  and 
other  deterrent  circumstances. 
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The  figures  for  the  study  of  music  applied  under  outside  teachers 
reveal  the  lack  of  a  well-understood  and  completely  organized  plan, 
and  this  should  be  immediately  taken  up  and  provided,  The  diffi 
culties  are  the  usual  ones  of  standardization  of  such  work.  Two  so 
lutions  of  this  difficulty  have  often  been  attempted  in  districts  in 
which  the  course  was  adopted,  but  neither  has  been  entirely  success 
ful.  One  plan  is  to  have  an  accredited  list  of  music  teachers,  the 
other  is  to  have  an  accredited  list  of  studies,  exercises,  an'd  pieces 
that  are  prescribed  for  all.  The  first  plan  is  objectionable  because, 
since  private  teachers  of  music  are  not  examined  and  empowered  by 
the  State  as  are  school  teachers,  the  responsibility  for  their  accredit 
ing  is  thrown  upon  the  local  supervisor  of  music,  whose  self-appointed 
dictatorship  is  naturally  resented. 

If  private  teaching  of  music  could  be  placed  under  State  super 
vision,  which  for  many  reasons  would  be  highly  desirable,  this  first 
plan  would  be  very  satisfactory.  An  attempt  was  made  some  years 
ago  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart  to  secure  for  California  such  State  certifi 
cation  of  music  teachers.  There  is  not  space  here  to  present  in  its 
entirety  the  legislative  bill  which  was  drafted,  but  sections  1,  4,  and  5 
are  quoted  following.  Some  provision  of  this  sort  should  be  adopted. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  registration  and  licensing  of  teachers  of  music  in  the 

State  of  California,  providing  for  a   State  Board  of  Examiners  In  Music, 

fixing  fees  and  compensation. 

SECTION  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  is  not  at  this  time  engaged 
in  the  teaching  of  music  in  this  State  to  commence  such  teaching,  unless  he  or 
she  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

SEC.  4.  Within  six  months  from  the  time  that  this  act  takes  effect  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  person  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  music  in 
this  State  to  cause  his  or  her  name  and  residence  or  place  of  business  to  be 
registered  with  said  board  of  examiners,  who  shall  keep  a  book  for  that  pur 
pose.  The  statement  of  every  such  person  shall  be  verified  under  oath  before 
a  notary  public  or  justice  of  the  peace,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  board  of  examiners.  Every  person  who  shall  so  register  with  said  board 
as  a  teacher  of  music  shall  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  may  continue 
to  practice  as  such  without  incurring  any  of  the  liabilities  or  penalties  pro 
vided  111  this  act,  and  shall  pay  to  the  board  of  examiners  for  such  registration 
a  fee  of  $1.  An  annual  registration  fee  of  $1  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  De 
cember  first  by  each  person  so  registered,  and  failure  to  pay  this  fee  within 
thirty  days  shall  forfeit  registration.  No  certificate  so  forfeited  shall  be  re 
stored,  except  upon  payment  to  the  said  board  ofvthe  sum  of  $10  as  a  penalty 
for.  such  neglect. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  examiners  to  forward  to  the  county  clerk 
•of  each  county  in  the  State  a  certified  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  residing 
in  his  county  who  have  registered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  county  clerks  to  register  sucli  names  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

SEC.  5.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  meet  twice  each  year,  in  the  months 
of  June  and  December,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  registra 
tion,  and  said  board  is  hereby  empowered  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
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ns  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  such  examinations.  Any 
and  all  persons  who  shall  so  desire  may  appear  before  said  board  at  these 
meetings  and  be  examined  with  reference  to  their  knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
art  of  music  or  any  branch  thereof,  and  if  the  examination  of  any  such  person 
or  persons  shall  prove  satisfactory  to  said  board,  the  board  of  examiners  shall 
issue  to  such  persons  as  they  shall  find  to  possess  the  requisite  (nullifications 
a  certificate  to  that  clTect,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said 
board  shall  also  indorse  as  satisfactory  diplomas  from  any  reputable  chartered 
or  incorporated  university,  college,  or  conservatory  when  satisfied  of  the  char 
acter  of  such  institution  upon  the  holder  furnishing  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  board  of  his  or  her  right  to  the  same,  and  shall  issue  certificates  to  that 
effect  within  ten  days  thereafter.  All  certificates  issued  by  said  board  shall  be 
signed  by  its  officers,  and  such  certificates  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
right  of  the  holder  to  practice  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  State  of  California. 

Another  plan  which  was  mentioned  above  is  to  standardize  the 
teaching  material.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  restricts  all  teach 
ers  to  an  arbitrary  selection  of  material,  and  the  output  of  new  mate 
rial  is  so  prodigious  that'  constant  revision  and  extension  of  the  list 
would  be  necessary.  Freedom  as  to  method,  too,  would  be  jeopar 
dized,  and  factional  disagreements  would  be  sure  to  follow. 

A  third  plan,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  can  ba  imme 
diately  adopted,  is  to  examine  and  accredit  results  rather  than  teach 
ers  or  material.  Monthly  report  cards  are  provided  the  teacher,  and 
upon  these  teacher,  parent,  and  pupil  jointly  report  the  number  and 
length  of  lessons,  the  exercises  and  pieces  assigned,  the  merit xof  tho 
work  done  by  the  pupil  upon  this  material,  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  practice  and  study,  etc.  The  card  is  made  out  in 
duplicate  and  one  copy  is  left  unsigned.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
month  this  unsigned  card,  which  gives  a  full  report  of  every  phase 
of  the  work  undertaken,  is  presented  to  a  committee  of  musicians 
who  are  competent'  and  authoritative  in  the  special  branch  reported, 
and  its  merit  is  passed  upon  by  them.  There  can  be  no  suspicion  of 
personal  prejudice  or  professional  jealousy  because  the  identity  of 
neither  pupil  nor  teacher  is  disclosed  by  the  card.  The  judgment 
reached  by  the  committee  as  to  the  merits  of  the  course  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  has  besn  studied  is  then  transmitted  by  the  high- 
school  principal  to  the  teacher  of  music.  At  the  end  of  a  semester 
the  five  monthly  report  cards  by  that  time  received  are  similarly 
submitted  to  a  committee.  If  the  course,  which  must  have  been  ac 
ceptable  as  revealed  in  the  first  monthly  report,  has  been  maintained 
at  the  standard  shown  in  that  report,  the  pupil  is  then  examined  by 
the  committee  in  order  to  ascertain  at  first  hand  the  progress  re 
ported.  Again  in  the  examination  the  identity  of  the  pupil  is  not 
revealed;  for  only  the  unsigned  halves  of  the  reports  arc  submitted, 
and  in  the  examination  the  pupil  is  screened  from  the  view  of  tho 
examiners.  The  examination  is  naturally  and  properly  based  upon 
the  work  reported  on  the  card  forms.  The  judgment  of  the  examin- 
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ers  is  filed  in  writing,  and  is  typed  and  transmitted  to  the  teacher,  o* 
music  by  the  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  high-school  principal.  The 
prestige  of  the  private  teacher  is  therefore  not  impaired,  in  case 
minor  criticisms  are  made — as  they  frequently  are — and  yet  he  is 
given  every  opportunity  to  improve  the  standard  of  his  work.  In 
case  dishonest  and  quite  unworthy  teaching  is  disclosed  the  pupil, 
rather  than  the  teacher,  is  promptly  warned,  and  advised  that  he  is 
not  being  prepared  to  meet  the  requirement's  of  the  course.  The 
plan  in  experience  has  proven  to  be  sound.  The  standard  of  work  is 
efficiently  guarded,  good  teachers  are  encouraged,  poor  teachers  are 
disqualified,  and  the  student  is  stimulated  to  honest  and  faithful 
effort. 

Turning  again  to  the  table,  it'  is  seen  that  musical  appreciation  is 
as  yet  inoperative.  The  equipment  for  this  should  be  promptly  pur 
chased,  and  the  work  would  then  probably  be  begun.  Again,  chorus 
singing  is  required  of  all,  according  to  the  official  course  of  study, 
but  is  seen  to  be  not  yet  systematically  practiced.  In  the  one  school 
which  reports  a  form  of  practice  for  this  feature,  the  pupils  are 
divided  into  two  large  groups  which  sing  in  assembly,  usually  in  the 
school  yard.  Such  community,  or  assembly  singing,  in  large  groups, 
incidentally  attains  a  valuable  social  aim  as  well  as  the  avowedly 
musical  one,  and  is  the  proper  field  for  required  chorus  singing. 
More  technical  and  advanced  voice  training  and  chorus  practice 
should  still  be  open  to  select  numbers  in  elective  or  selective  glee 
clubs  and  special  chorus  groups.  Doubtless  a  program  will  soon  be 
worked  out  for  each  school  which  will  insure  one  or  two  periods  of 
chorus  practice  per  week  to  all  students  in  the  school,  divided  into 
groups  numbering,  preferably,  from  200  to  500  students  each.  At 
present  even  the  one  school  that  has  begun  the  practice  is  as  yet  quite 
unsupplied  with  any  music — a  fact  that  emphasizes  the  formative 
stage  of  all  the  work. 

But  against  shortcomings  which  are  inseparable  from  the  forma 
tive  stage  of  any  system  must  be  placed  several  exceptionally  favor 
able  considerations.  One  of  these  is  the  admirable  spirit  toward  all 
the  music  work  manifested  alike  by  pupils,  teachers,  principals,  and 
higher  administrative  officers.  Everywhere  was  found  a  cordial  at 
titude  toward  music,  belief  in  its  value,  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
its  behalf  and,  among  high-school  principals  and  high-school  teachers 
of  other  subjects  than  music,  a  quite  extraordinary  degree  of  musical 
knowledge  and  endowment.  The  musicianship  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  has  already  been  mentioned;  and  one  of  his  associates 
has  been  perhaps  the  first  and  foremost  worker  toward  securing, 
for  the  State  of  California,  the  adoption  of  music  into  the  list  of 
required  branches  for  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State. 
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Another  exceptionally  favorable  condition  is  found  in  the  policy 
of  the  University  of  California  toward  high-school  credits  in  music, 
(ireaf  discouragement  is  constantly  put  upon  the  study  of  music  in 
high  schools  by  the  fact  that  colleges  and  universities  which  high- 
school  students  hope  to  enter  will  not  accept  as  entrance  credits  high- 
school  credits  in  music.  This  policy  sometimes  reaches  an  absurdly 
inconsistent  point,  as  when  a  State  requires  music  to  be  taught  in  its 
public  schools  and  then,  in  its  State  university,  refuses  to  accept,  for 
entrance,  credits  in  music  gained  in  its  public  schools.  But  the 
State  of  California,  in  its  university,  is  quite  beyond  criticism 
of  the  kind.  A  total  maximum  of  nine  credits  which  may  be 
gained  in  a  high-school  group  of  elective  subjects  is  accepted  by  the 
university.  The  group  embraces  music,  manual  arts,  household 
economy,  etc.  The  distribution  of  the  nine  credits  among  tliese  sub 
jects  is  not  prescribed;  consequently  the  credits  may  all  be  made  in 
any  one  of  the  subjects,  as  music.  The  branches  of  music  so  rated 
for  credit  are:  (1)  Sight-ringing  and  dictation,  symbols  and  termi 
nology  of  musical  notation;  (2)  elements  of  composition,  harmony 
and  structure;  (3)  instrumental  or  vocal  technic;  (4)  history  of 
music.  Any  teacher  who  has  seen  hundreds  of  high-school  students 
turn  aside  from  music,  which  they  desired,  to  take  other  and  unde- 
sired  subjects  because  these  others  alone  were  "  college  preparatory ," 
will  realize  fully  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  encouragement  given 
to  high  school  music  students  in  San  Francisco  by  this  ruling  on  the 
part  of  the  State  university.  The  bearing  of  these  regulations  upon 
the  applied  music  course  in  the  high  schools  is  especially  com 
mendable. 

A  condition  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  work  of  the  musical  ap 
preciation  classes  in  San  Francisco  is  the  presence  there  of  not  one. 
but  two  symphony  orchestras,  and  the  activities  in  the  city,  tradi 
tional  and  present,  in  the  realm  of  opera.  Not  only  do  the  or 
chestras  exist,  but,  as  an  additional  bit  of  good  fortune,  they  seem 
to  have  acquired  an  indigenous  character,  to  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  democratic  community  spirit  that  exists  in  the  city, 
and  so  to  have  acquired  an  intimate  and  friendly  attitude  and 
footing.  During  the  last  season  an  arrangement  was  made  for  ele 
mentary-school  pupils  to  attend,  without  paying  any  admission  fee, 
final  rehearsals  of  the  San  Francisco  Peoples'  Orchestral  Associa 
tion.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory.  Attendance  was  not  required, 
and  elementary-school  students,  reared  on  short  songs  and  not  yet 
responsive  to  the  range  of  moods  or  the  structural  sublimities  of 
great  music,  evinced  a  preference  for  staying  away.  This  need  not 
have  been  disappointing,  but  it  was.  In  the  brief  for  high-school 
music,  some  pages  back,  the  argument  for  just  such  necessity  for 
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musical  education  that  should  go  beyond  the  elementary  school 
period  was  presented.  But  with  numbers  of  students  in  the  high 
schools  in  elective  classes  in  musical  appreciation,  a  totally  different 
result  might  confidently  be  expected. 

Concert  or  rehearsal  attendance,  under  some  special  arrangement 
with  the  orchestra  board  that  would  not  make  it  burdensome  upon 
the  students  in  a  monetary  way,  should  prove  most  attractive,  and, 
indeed,  should  properly  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  class  work; 
and  this  recent  experiment  is  cited  here  as  giving  evidence  of  the 
cordial  cooperation  that  the  school  authorities  could  unquestionably 
expect  from  the  orchestra  boards.  Operatic  performances  could 
doubtless  be  attended  under  some  similar  cooperative  plan. 

VII.    MUSIC   IN    THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL   SOCIAL   CENTERS   OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Through  social  centers,  evening  schools,  and  other  forms  of  ex 
tension  work  a  public-school  system  may,  make  "  a  contribution  to 
the  culture  of  the  citizens  over  school  age,"  as  Supt.  Condon,  of 
Cincinnati,  felicitously  phrases  it,  that  is  of  vast  importance.  Here 
again  there  is  direct  and  indirect  good  accomplished.  The  direct 
good,  of  course,  is  the  effect  upon  the  members  of  the  social-center 
group ;  the  indirect  good  the  effect  upon  the  public-school  system  re 
sulting  from  the  more  intimate  knowledge  gained  of  that  system  by 
the  social-center  members,  their  sense  of  benefits  received,  and  their 
recognition  of  their  proprietary  responsibilities  in  relation  to  this 
most  important  institution.  All  of  this  improvement  in  their  atti 
tude  is  promptly  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  children  and  youths 
in  the  day  schools;  for  they  are  the  children  of  the  members  of  the- 
social-center  groups  or  of  neighbors  of  the  members,  and  notions  and 
attitudes  of  these  elders  are  quickly  diffused  in  these  days. 

Music  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  social-center  work.  It  is  pre- 
•emincntly,  especially  in  its  choral  and  orchestral  phases,  a  friendly, 
a  social,  a  cooperative  art.  No  surer  means  of  bringing  about  social 
solidarity  upon  a  high  plane  can  be  imagined  than  to  join  the  people 
of  a  neighborhood  together  in  song.  Nor  need  the"  social  good  be 
the  only  one  attained.  Musical  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  appre 
ciation  can  be  promoted  to  any  extent,  the  only  limitations  being 
the  degree  of  response  from  the  citizens  and  the 'liberality  of  the 
taxpayer.  Of  these  the  second  may  be  disregarded.  If  the  re 
sponse  is  sufficiently  large  and  enthusiastic,  funds  for  maintenance 
can  always  be  secured. 

Response  is  often  made  small  by  the  inability  of  the  better  class 
of  citizens  to  understand  that  a  public-school  system  can  possibly 
hold  any  benefits  for  them.  The  public  schools  are  not  regarded  as 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  when  citizens  gather  in  them 
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the  juvenile  aspect  of  the  rooms  and  their  equipment  is  likely  to 
imply  to  the  adult  that  the  course  is  designed  to  be  more  elementary 
than  he  wishes  it.  Only  a  vigorous  propaganda,  carried  on  by 
persons  of  discernment  and  high  intelligence,  will  finally  remold  this 
now  fixed  concept  and  bring  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  public 
school  is  to-day  prepared,  or  is  preparing,  to  minister  to  the  most 
advanced  and  diverse  educational  interests  of  its  most  advanced  citi 
zens;  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  unenlightened  classes  exclusively, 
but  is  of  use  to  all;  and  that  "social-center"  work  carries  no  im 
plication  necessarily  of  uplift  of  the  submerged  classes,  but  provides 
equally  an  opportunity  for  the  play  of  the  most  advanced  interests 
held  by  any  higher  class.  Nor  can  the  board  of  education  carry  on 
.this  propaganda.  They  can  open  the  schoolhousc  doors  and  make 
provision  according  to  the  demands  put  upon  them,  but  the  interest, 
the  demand,  the  promotive  energy  must  come  from  the  citizens 
.themselves. 

In  the  "  Rules  for  the  Establishment  and  Operation  of  Neighbor 
hood  Centers  in  the  Public-School  Buildings  of  San  Francisco" 
provision  is  made  for  music  centers.  What  will  be  done  in  these 
centers  will  be  determined  by  just  the  influences  and  factors  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Exceptional  agencies  appear  to  be  at  hand  in  San  Francisco  for 
promoting  a  most  desirable  sort  of  work  in  these  music  centers. 
These  agencies  are  clubs  dedicated  to  city  welfare  work,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  active  in  encouraging  the  organization  of 
•choruses  that  it  was  proposed  should  meet  in  school  buildings  or 
under  some  sort  of  public  control.  If  these  organizations  will  take 
new  heart  from  the  opportunity  now  provided,  will  encourage  the 
organizations  of  choruses  and  orchestras,  and  will  enlist  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  conductors  and  teachers,  a  good  work  should  soon 
be  well  begun.  It  will  succeed  best  ultimately  if  this  criterion  is 
established :  Try  to  promote  the  organization  of  groups  in  which  you 
yourself  as  member  would  find  pleasure  and  benefit.  It  is  quite  true 
that  groups  of  all  grades  of  ability  must  be  formed,  but  the  forma 
tion  of  each  grade  will  ba  properly  effected  only  by  those  whose 
personal  interest  is  engaged  by  the  work  of  that  grade;  and  at  present 
only  the  higher  grade  knows  what  its  interests  are,  is  enlightened  as 
to  its  opportunity,  and  is  informed  as  to  possible  steps  of  procedure. 
Therefore  it  must  lead  the  way;  it  can  not  proceed  so  well  by  pre 
cept  as  by  example.  We  have  little  joy  or  enthusiasm  in  urging 
others  to  activities  that  seem  quite  unattractive  to  us.  We  are  likely 
to  appear  patronizing,  however  sincere  and  altruistic  our  feeling,  and 
our  words  lack  the  final  ring  of  earnest  conviction. 
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What  may  be  done  in  the  music  centers  is  this: 

In  most  neighborhoods  in  which  a  neighborhood  center  is  estab 
lished  there  are  probably  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  are  inter 
ested  in  music,  know  something  of  its  notation,  and  who  have  either 
had  some  experience  in  singing  or  playing  or  would  welcome  such 
experience.  Some  sing,  or  have  sung,  in  choirs  and  choruses.  Many 
engaged  in  choirs  would  enjoy  an  evening  spent  in  singing  secular 
choruses;  many  who  have  resigned  from  choirs  would  gladly  rehearse 
one  evening  a  week  when  they  would  not  feel  that  they  could  give 
time  on  Sundays  to  the  more  exacting  demands  of  choir  work;  ex- 
members  of  choral  societies  have  found  that  the  trip  down  town  to 
rehearsals  was  a  tax  which  they  could  ill  afford  to  pay.  All  these 
and  many  more  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  a  neighborhood  chorus, 
especially  if  after  organization  those  of  equal  ability  were  separately 
organized  and  different  grades  of  work  were  projected. 

Orchestras  could  be  similarly  formed ;  sight-singing  classes  should 
be  numerous;  lecture  recitals  could  be  given;  musical  study  clubs 
could  be  organized;  and  appreciation  classes  formed.  Teachers  in 
the  elementary  schools  could  meet  for  instruction  in  music  that  would 
be  of  especial  benefit  to  them,  and  harmony  classes,  in  some  instances, 
might  be  organized. 

Most  of  these  activities  have  probably  been  tried  at  some  time.,  for 
a  shorter  or  longer  period,  in  San  Francisco.  The  report  of  groups 
and  attendance  in  social  centers  for  1915-1C  records  singing  in  one 
school  by  a  group  of  20  girls  one  evening  each  week.  Information 
is  also  at  hand  of  lectures  in  music  that  were  given  in  public-school 
buildings  in  the  evenings  during  one  season  and  were  well  attended. 
Also,  in  connection  with  the  evening  schools,  an  orchestra  of  18 
members  rehearsed  twice  a  week  in  one  school  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal.  It  would  seem  that  the  agencies  are  now  at  hand 
for  making  these  sporadic  activities  regular  and  systematic  and 
vastly  increasing  their  reach.  The  immediate  effort  should  be  to 
establish  a  music  center,  devoted  to  some  branch  of  musical  practice, 
in  every  neighborhood  center  opened. 

The  plan  adopted  in  Pittsburgh  holds  many  values  and  may  well 
be  cited  here.  In  the  Pittsburgh  public-school  system  a  department  of 
special  schools  and  extension  work  is  charged  with  the  direction  of  all 
evening  schools  and  social  centers  as  well  as  some  special  type  schools. 
Social  center  groups  under  this  plan  are  groups  which  are  self- 
directing  and  self-supporting,  though  under  the  supervision  of  the 
department.  Rooms,  light,  heat,  and  janitor  service,  and  some  con 
tribution  in  the  form  of  lectures  are  the  total  provision  by  the  board 
of  education. 

Evening  school  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  are  furnished  all  the 
foregoing  and,  in  addition,  all  textbooks  and  supplies  needed  and 
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instructors.  A  building  is  opened  for  social  center  activities  upon  the 
request  of  100  or  more  citizens.  An  evening  school  is  opened  upon 
the  request  of  200  or  more  citizens.  Pupils  in  the  day  schools  are 
not  eligible  except  for  branches  not  taught  in  the  day  schools,  nnd 
persons  under  14  years  of  age  are  not  eligible. 

Upon  opening  a  school  the- various  subjects  which  may  be  elected 
are  named  and  those  present  then  enroll  for  the  subject  that  inter 
ests  them  most.  Twenty  or  more  constitute  a  class,  for  which  instruc 
tion  and  all  equipment  will  be  provided.  For  chorus  30  or  more 
must  enroll  if  an  accompanist,  in  addition  to  the  conductor,  is  to  be 
provided,  for  the  accompanist  is  classified  as  assistant  instructor, 
and  an  assistant  instructor  is  not  provided  for  a  class  of  fewer  than 
30  members.  Practically  all  of  the  Pittsburgh  groups  are  choruses, 
and  all  are  under  evening  school  rather  than  social  center  classifica 
tion.  The  director  of  music  consequently  has  supervision  of  the  work, 
selects  the  conductors,  authorizes  the  purchase  of  all  music  and 
supplies,  and  can  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  certain  standards  of 
work.  The  principal  of  the  evening  school  aids  in  recruiting  and 
maintaining  the  chorus  membership,  and  in  securing  for  the  group 
pleasant  accommodations  and  conditions. 

The  best  plan  for  recruiting  chorus  membership  under  this  system 
has  been  found  to  be  the  following:  From  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  vitally  interested  in  the  organization  of  a  chorus 
in  their  neighborhood  the  principal  obtains  a  mailing  list  of  ac 
quaintances  of  theirs  who  are  likely  to  become  members.  To  those  on 
the  list  announcements  of  meetings  and  invitations  to  membership 
are  sent.  General  announcements,  in  comparison  with  this  plan, 
brought  little  result,  and  personal  invitation  by  members  of  the 
chorus  could  not  be  relied  upon.  In  San  Francisco  there  is  no  provi 
sion  for  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  school  officers  and  the  organi 
zations  referred  to  above  that  must  conduct  most  of  the  promotive 
work  could  not  do  better  than  to  take  over  this  feature  of  announce 
ment  and  invitation  by  mail.  Again,  in  Pittsburgh  all  music  is 
bought  by  the  board  of  education  and  is  returned  at  the  end  of  each 
season.  There  is  now  a  large  library  of  music,  and  this  is  circulated 
on  requisition  from  the  chorus  conductors  among  the  groups.  In  San 
Francisco,  where  music  is  not  provided  by  the  school  system,  the  cost 
of  music  to  members  might  prove  deterrent  to  many  persons  who 
might  otherwise  wish  to  join;  or,  if  they  did  purchase  music,  the 
work  might  be  seriously  hampered  by  the  constant  effort  at  economy. 
Therefore,  if  any  library  of  music  is  available  that  would  supply  the 
chorus  even  in  small  part,  or  if  outside  funds  could  be  raised  to  pro 
vide  such  a  library,  the  results  from  such  contribution  would  amply 
repay  the  donors. 
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VIII.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

The  foregoing  sections  have  been  largely  devoted  to  a  review  of 
courses  of  study  in  music  and  methods  and  practices  of  teaching  it 
in  San  Francisco  and  in  general.  At  times  features  of  practice  found 
in  San  Francisco  were  held  to  be  open  to  criticism,  and  such  criticism 
was  accordingly  made.  In  many  such  cases,  however,  the  fault  was 
ascribed  to  unfortunate  features  of  organization  and  administrative 
operation.  It  is  to  Ihcse  features  that  we  now  turn. 

The  most  astounding  aspect  of  the  work  in  music  that  was  met 
with  in  the  survey  was  the  dearth  of  music  textbooks  and  songbooks 
in  the  elementary  schools.  In  no  single  room  visited  was  there  a 
book  for  each  individual  student.  If  there  were  enough  copies  of 
the  one  book  uniformly  assigned  to  a  grade  to  supply  the  class  by 
seating  some  of  the  children  in  pairs,  the  situation  was  deemed  to  be 
normal  and  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  hoped  for.  The  books  used 
arc,  at  best,  greatly  lacking  in  good  song  material,  and  this,  added 
to  the  shortage  in  the  supply,  has  naturally  led  to  an  unheard  of 
amount  of  mimeographing  of  songs,  placing  songs  on  the  blackboard, 
and  teaching  songs  by  rote. 

Ail  these  methods  lead  inevitably  to  the  inaccuracy,  improvisation, 
dependence  upon  memory,  neglect  of  part  singing,  and  finally  the 
impairment  of  technical  power  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.  The 
loss  in  morale,  too,  that  results  from  treating  a  subject  so  slightingly, 
is  a  serious  one.  Only  the  natural  love  of  music  common  to  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  and  a  professional  fidelity  among  teachers 
»nd  supervisors  that  could  not  normally  be  expected  have  saved  the 
situation  from  utter  impotence.  A  further  loss  is  that  of  the  time 
of  the  music  supervisors.  That  they  should  be  put  to  arranging  and 
copying  songs,  even  with  such  assistance  as  has  been  granted,  when 
strong  constructive  field  work  from  them  would  yield  so  much  greater 
value,  is  a  serious  practical  blunder. 

The  cause  for  this  miserly  provision  of  books  was  difficult  to 
ascertain.  The  State  law  is  decidedly  weak  on  this  subject,  for  it 
requires  music  to  be  taught  provided  that  study  "  may  be  oral "  and 
no  textbook  "shall  be  required."  Lacking  a  State  requirement, 
action  devolves  upon  local  authorities.  The  local  authorities  un 
questionably  have  power  to  purchase  and  put  into  use  such  music 
books  as  they  may  deem  desirable,  but  the  apportionment  of  funds 
by  the  San  Francisco  board  of  supervisors  determines  the  total 
amount  of  expenditure  for  school  purposes  and  consequently  tho 
proportion  of  expense  for  music  books.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
San  Francisco  has  not  enough  money  to  provide  her  school  children 
with  what  practically  every  other  city  in  the  country  provides,  but 
the  responsibility  for  such  expenditure  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
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accepted  by  any  official  authorized  to  make  it.    This  condition  should 
bo  promptly  remedied. 

The  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco  should  bo  promptly 
provided  with  music  books  as  follows: 

1.  A  basic  text,  rich  in  song  material,  one  book  for  each  pupil  in 

second  to  eighth  grades,  inclusive. 

2.  A  desk  copy  of  each  of  at  least  two  rote  song  books  for  each 

teacher  of  first  or  second  grade  classes. 

8.  A  set  (40  to  50  copies)  in  each  elementary  school  maintaining 
grades  hereinafter  mentioned  of  a  book  for  supplementary 
singing  for  use  in  third  and  fourth  grades. 

4.  A  provision  identical  with  that  of  item  3,  except  that  the  books 

should  be  suitable  for  use  in  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

5.  A  similar  provision  of  books  suitable  for  use  in  seventh  and 

eighth  grades. 

Items  1  and  5  of  the  foregoing  are  the  most  urgent.  No  progress 
need  be  looked  for  until  they  are  favorably  acted  upon. 

In  addition  to  the  books  so  recommended,  a  budget  item  of  some 
few  hundred  dollars  should  be  allowed  annually  for  the  purchase  of 
octave  sheet  music  for  use  in  connection  with  special  school  functions, 
or  public  programs,  and  for  the  purchase  of  orchestra  music  for  the 
elementary  school  orchestras. 

A  recent  rule  of  the  board  of  education  prohibits  choruses  of 
school  children  from  participation  in  public  programs.  Such  par 
ticipation  must,  it  is  true,  be  guarded  against  abuse  and  an  excess 
of  demands  that  would  disorganize  the  scholastic  routine  and  impose 
a  tax  upon  the  strength  of  children  and  teachers.  To  prohibit  such 
participation  absolutely,  however,  is  to  fall  into  opposite  errors. 
It  is  impossible  to  rise,  in  the  insulated  confines  of  the  school  room, 
to  so  keen  a  sense  of  defects  in  technique  or  EG  sensitive  a  percep 
tion  of  artistic  effects  as  arises  quite  naturally  in  the  more  highly- 
charged  atmosphere  of  a  public  performance.  Discipline  and  self- 
control  are  also  developed  by  the  routine  of  public  performance.  On 
such  occasions,  too,  the  child  comes  in  contact  with  the  purposes 
and  modes  of  action  of  the  world  of  adults,  and,  if  the  practice  is 
properly  guarded,  with  meetings  of  some  importance  and  civic  sig 
nificance.  He  may  comprehend  little  of  the  meaning  of  such  an  oc 
casion  at  the  time,  but  it  will  be  rich  with  meaning  in  the  future — 
certainly  richer  than  though  he  had  stayed  away.  The  school,  too, 
is  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  people  by*  such  participation,  and 
a  desirable  intimacy  between  citizens  and  school  system  is  fostered. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  conserve  these  values  and  avoid 
onerous  impositions  is  a  limitation  of  participation  to  affairs  of  gen- 
oral  public  interest,  or  such  as  are  promotive  of  the  general  public 
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welfare,  in  distinction  to  occasions  that  are  in  the  interests  of  some 
separate  sect,  church,  society,  club,  or  group. 

Instruction  in  music  is  conducted  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
San  Francisco  by  a  corps  of  teachers  organized  as  follows: 

There  is  a  head  supervisor  and  one  assistant  supervisor,  who  be 
tween  them  supervise  the  field  at  large.  In  separate  schools  there 
are  next  some  55  special  teachers  of  music,  each  teaching  music 
to  all  or  to  a  number  of  the  classes  in  her  one  school.  Some  35  of 
these  special  teachers  have  passed  special  examinations  in  music, 
and  in  recognition  of  this  addition  to  their  qualifications  as  regular 
grade  teachers,  and  of  the  semispecial  nature  of  their  work,  they 
are  paid  $5  per  month  in  excess  of  the  salary  that  they  would  re 
ceive  as  regular  teachers.  The  remaining  20  of  the  55  special  teach 
ers  perform  the  same  sort  of  work  as  the  35,  but  because  they  have 
not  taken  the  special  music  examinations  they  receive  no  increase 
in  salary.  Next  in  order  is  a  very  large  number  of  semispecial 
teachers,  each  teaching  the  music  in  some  two  or  more  rooms  of 
her  school.  The  remaining  rooms  in  the  system  are  taught  by  the 
regular  grade  teachers  in  charge. 

The  head  supervisor  visits  every  school  once  each  year.  The  as 
sistant  supervisor  has  no  regular  schedule,  but  follows  a  program  of 
visits  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  directed  by  the  head 
supervisor.  Four  times  each  year  the  group  of  special  teachers  of 
music  meets  with  the  head  supervisor  for  instruction  and  consultation. 
All  newly  appointed  grade  teachers  are  also  called  in  to  a  meeting 
with  the  head  supervisor  at  the  beginning  of  each  fall  term  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  course.  This  same  group  of  newly  appointed 
teachers  is  subsequently  divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  consisting 
of  teachers  in  grades  one  to  four,  the  other  of  teachers  in  grades  five 
to  eight,  and  each  of  these  subgroups  meets  with  the  head  super 
visor  four  times  per  year.  All  the  teachers  of  each  grade  in  turn  are 
invited  to  a  meeting  each  fall  with  the  head  supervisor,  and  a  similar 
meeting  by  grades  in  February  is  mandatory.  Further,  any  teacher 
may,  if  it  is  judged  advisable,  be  summoned  to  a  meeting  with  the 
head  supervisor  at  any  time,  and  the  principals  of  the  various  schools 
advise  the  head  supervisor  as  to  what  teachers  need  the  additional 
instruction  of  these  meetings.  A  series  of  five  or  six  lectures  on 
general  questions  of  music  pedagogy  is  given  annually  by  the  head 
supervisor,  and  to  these  lectures  all  teachers  are  invited.  Lastly, 
teachers  may  obtain  a  meeting  at  any  time  with  the  head  supervisor 
or  assistant  supervisor  by  making  such  request  of  the  head  supervisor. 

So  far  as  meetings  are  concerned  this  plan  is  admirable.  The 
meetings  are  sufficient  in  number  and  are  excellently  devised  in  point 
of  classification  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  But  instruc 
tion  in  meetings,  like  all  normal  instruction,  can  never  fill  the  place 
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of  direct  supervision  in  the  schoolroom.  More  supervisors  of  music 
ure  needed  in  San  Francisco.  The  plan  of  having  special  teachers 
to  do  this  departmental  work  has  value  and  has  proven,  under  the 
conditions,  to  have  saving  power;  but  an  objection  to  the  plan  is  that 
it  decentralizes  administrative  control  and  makes  it  indirect.  If  it 
were  made  complete  by  the  appointment  in  every  elementary  school 
in  San  Francisco  of  a  special  teacher,  to  whom  all  the  teaching  ID 
music  would  be  assigned  and  who  would  bo  directly  responsible  to 
the  head  supervisor,  the  situation  would  be  improved.  The  difficulty 
of  unifying  and  standardizing  such  work  by  means  of  infrequent 
visits  from  two  supervisors  would  still  be  great,  but  much  more  com 
plete  centralization  of  direction  could  bo  obtained  from  meetings 
attended  by  this  select  corps  than  from  meetings  of  the  larger  bodies 
of  teachers,  such  as  are  now  held.  It  would  bo  still  better,  however, 
to  increase  the  supervisory  corps.  There  should  be  a  number  of 
supervisors  appointed  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  supervisory  visit  to 
each  and  every  elementary  schoolroom  in  the  city  at  least  once  each 
month,  upon  an  average  estimate  of  not  more  than  12  rooms  per 
day.  This  is  not  in  excess  of  the  provision  made  in  most  large  cities 
which  undertake  to  do  anything  approaching  successful  work  ID 
music.  The  question  of  continuing  special  teachers  in  the  separate 
schools  to  do  such  departmental  work  as  is  no^v  done  would  remain 
open,  to  be  settled  without  reference  to  the  number  of  supervisors. 

The  corps  of  high-school  teachers  of  music  is  reasonably  large  in 
proportion  to  the  present  stage  of  development  of  the  work,  but  it  is 
not  large  enough  to  promote  in  full  measure  all  possible  further  de 
velopment.  Experience  has  proven  elsewhere,  and  will  doubtless 
very  soon  prove  in  San  Francisco,  that  the  musical  possibilities  in  a 
high  school  are  never  fully  drawn  out  until  a  teacher. of  music  is 
assigned  on  full  time  to  each  school.  There  are  now  three  teachers 
engaged  for  high-school  work,  and  the  three  teach  in  five  high  schools. 
The  feature  of  itinerancy  limits  the  number  of  students  in  music  to 
those  whose  daily  programs  do  not  conflict  with  it  at  the  hours  when 
it  is  offered.  The  teacher  of  music  is  not  on  the  ground  to  hold 
conferences  with  students  and  advise  them  as  to  hours  and  courses 
suited  to  their  needs  and  capacities.  Occasions  arise  from  day  to 
day  that  offer  opportunity  for  the  cooperation  of  the  music  depart 
ment  were  its  assistance  available.  Of  such  nature  are  assemblies 
for  special  lectures,  exercises  for  the  observance  of  holidays  or  in 
commemoration  of  important  events,  meetings  for  the  promotion  of 
athletics,  programs  by  the  English  department,  and  many  others. 
The  high-school  orchestra  and  chorus  can  give  valuable  assistance  on 
these  occasions  if  they  are  not  fugitive  and  almost  unknown  organi 
zations  in  the  school.  The  musical  appreciation  classes  can  give 
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interesting  programs  in  chapel;  the  harmony  students,  in  cooperation 
with  the  English  classes,  can  write  class  songs  and  school  songs,  and 
select,  arrange,  or  compose  incidental  music  for  plays  and  other 
school  programs.  In  cooperating  in  such  ways  the  department  of 
music  soon  comes  to  be  indispensable  in  the  school  and  attracts  the 
notice  of  all  students.  The  result  is  that  tho  measure  of  musical 
interest  and  capability  that  is  common  to  all  youth  is  awakened  and 
given  its  proper  chance  for  development. 

For  two  reasons  no  comment  was  made  in  the  preceding  section 
upon  present  methods  and  practice  in  the  various  branches  of  music 
in  the  high  schools.  The  forms  of  practice  were  in  a  formative  stage, 
and  the  features  of  practice  that  were  most  open  to  question  either 
could  be  explained  as  due  to  this  newness  or  else  owed  their  origin 
to  administrative  shortcomings  that  should  be  discussed  in  this  pres 
ent  chapter.  For  instance,  in  instruction  in  harmony  the  methods  of 
the  teachers  differed  greatly,  and  classes  that  began  the  study  at  the 
same  time  were  in  widely  different  stages  of  advancement  after  a  few 
weeks  had  passed.  The  difference  was  qualitative  rather  than  quan 
titative,  and  resulted  from  the  comparative  emphasis  put  upon  vari 
ous  features  of  study  and  individual  musical  development,  such  as 
melody  writing,  ear  training,  exhaustive  work  with  a  few  trials  or 
a  smaller  amount  of  ^Tork  with  a  larger  array  of  chords,  and  count 
less  other  phases  of  work.  In  part  the  diversity  must  be  explained 
as  due  to  the  diverse  facilities  for  organization  of  the  classes  offered 
by  the  different  types  of  schools;  the  inequalities  in  capability  shown 
by  the  students,  and  resulting  from  the  fact  that  all  students,  of 
whatever  year  in  the  high  schools,  were  quite  rightly  admitted  to 
the  beginning  classes  in  this  first  term  of  presentation  of  the  subject; 
and  the  difference  in  the  number  of  students  in  one  class  as  compared 
with  another.  But  over  and  above  these  causes  there  was  yet  di 
versity;  and  while  this  diversity,  working  cumulatively  throughout 
the  course,  might  yet  lead  to  no  serious  difference  in  the  general 
musical  power  developed  in  the  students,  it  is  yet  open  to  this  objec 
tion,  that  students  under  such  conditions  could  not  transfer  from  one 
high  school  to  another  in  San  Francisco  and  pick  up  the  work  in 
harmony  where  they  left  it.  Standardization  of  the  course  is  neces 
sary.  Conditions  such  as  these  will  also  obtain  in  musical  appre 
ciation  when  that  course  is  fairly  begun  and  similarly,  to  a  small 
degree,  in  chorus  and  orchestra  work,  until  the  administrative  system 
is  better  constituted. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  not  a  department  of  music  in  the  San 
Francisco  public  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  there  is  a  degree 
of  organization  and  standardization  that  justifies  the  term  for  that 
division,  but  in  the  high  schools  there  is  not,  and  in  the  two  divisions 
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combined,  which  should  stand  solid  and  symmetrical  as  one  system, 
there  is  not.  There  is  as  yet  no  head  teacher  of  music  in  the  high 
schools,  no  plan  for  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  music  together,  no 
one  among  them  authorized  to  call  such  meetings,  no  plan  of  articu 
lation  and  coordination  Avith  the  work  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
no  one  authorized  to  formulate  and  put  into  operation  such  a  plan. 
This  lack  of  centralization  of  authority  and  dearth  of  cooperation 
infallibly  leads  to  the  diversity  noted  aboA-c ;  and  it  will,  despite  the 
most  devoted  and  competent  individual  effort,  lead  to  confusion  and 
serious  lack  of  efficiency.  As  there  is  no  one  officially  placed  in  direct 
and  authoritative  control,  division  of  authority  follows.  The  con 
fusion  existing  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  plan  for  crediting 
outside  music  has  already  been  noted.  Such  confusion  is  inevitable 
when  one  teacher  of  music  in  high  schools  may  be  explicitly  informed 
(as  was  the  case)  by  one  in  authority  over  her,  that  the  practice  had 
been  unsatisfactory  and  Avas  therefore  discontinued,  while  the  other 
teachers  Avere  either  not  given  any  information  or  were  informed  to 
the  contrary. 

In  personal  conferences  and  in  a  joint  conference  attended  by  the 
supervisors  of  music  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  high-school  teach 
ers  of  music  and  the  survey  member  whose  field  was  the  department 
of  music,  it  developed  that  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory  in 
structions  were  being  followed  that  had  been  given  to  individuals 
of  the  corps  by  individuals  in  higher  authority  solely  upon  their  in 
dividual  initiative  and  without  the  substantiation  of  concerted  and 
official  action.  These  instructions  were  naturally  accepted  as  authori 
tative  and  were  obeyed  with  the  result  that  the  confusion  described 
resulted. 

In  a  well-organized  system  of  public-school  music  there  must  be 
the  closest  articulation  and  coordination  of  the  elementary,  high 
school,  and  evening  school  divisions.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
elementary  schools  must  be  knoAvn  to  the  teachers  of  music  in  the 
high  schools;  the  course  in  the  high  schools  must  bo  thoroughly 
known  to  the  supervisors  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  elementary 
course  must  lend,  by  gradu.il  steps  and  without  perceptible*  break, 
into  the  work  of  the  high  schools,  which,  in  turn,  must  scan  the 
foundation  laid  in  the  elementary  schools  and  build  solidly  upon  it. 
In  time  the  product  of  these  divisions  AvilJ  constitute  the  human 
material  of  the  eA'ening  school  and  social-center  groups,  and  the  activ 
ities  there  must  be  such  as  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of  such  gen 
esis.  Particularly  bctAvecn  elementary  schools  and  high  schools  must 
the  articulation  be  close.  In  a  well-formed  system  the  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  eighth  grade  classes  Avill  classify  the  students  as  to 
their  various  musical  capacities,  will  make  record  of  their  findings, 
an«l  Avill  transmit  this  record  to  the  teachers  of  music  in  those  high 
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schools  to  which  the  students  are  promoted.  There  will  be  a  list  of 
pupils  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  study  of  singing  or  the 
study  of  some  instrument,  who  are  specializing  to  a  marked  degree 
in  such  study,  and  who  should  consequently  enroll  in  the  "outside'' 
applied  music  courses.  There  will  be  a  list  of  pupils  who  enjoy 
chorus  singing  thoroughly,  but  who  are  not  specializing  to  any 
marked  degree  in  music.  The  voices  of  these  will  be  classified  as  to 
register  and  described  briefly,  and  any  of  unusual  promise  will  be 
especially  mentioned.  In  this  number — the  largest  that  will  be  pro 
moted — will  be  some  pupils  whose  musical  endowment  is  exceptional 
but  who  are  undeveloped  in  point  of  musical  knowledge  and  power. 
These  will  be  named  as  deserving  of  special  attention  and  enrollment 
later,  perhaps,  in  the  harmony  or  appreciation  classes.  Those  who 
should  enter  the  high-school  orchestras  will  be  similarly  listed,  and 
specification  of  the  instrument  played  and  of  each  pupil's  grade  of 
ability  will  be  made.  Pupils  who  desire  to  attain  general  musical 
intelligence  and  culture  as  a  phase  of  education  indispensable  to  the 
well-educated  man  or  woman  will  be  listed  for  the  appreciation 
classes.  Those  who  have  a  gift  for  composition,  a  vocational  aim  in 
music,  or  merely  an  acute  mind  that  interests  itself  readily  in  techni 
cal  and  structural  phases  of  music,  will  be  directed  into  the  course* 
in  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  orchestration.  Any  body  of  high- 
school  students  will  exhibit  all  phases  of  musical  interest.  Any 
body  of  high-school  students  likewise  needs  guidance,  especially  ai 
the  period  of  entrance  into  the  high  school.  But  it  is  at  just  this  point 
that  the  students  are  unknown  to  the  high-school  teacher  of  music, 
who  must  accordingly  be  guided  by  means  of  the  reports  handed  on 
by  the  eighth-grade  teachers  and  supervisors. 

Systematization  and  coordination  of  work  in  the  three  division? 
of  the  public-school  system  can  take  place  only  through  centraliza 
tion  of  supervision  and  authority.  There  should  be  a  directing  and 
controlling  force  that  should  have  for  its  purview  the  whole  field  of 
public  instruction  in  music,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  last  step  in 
high  schools,  evening  schools,  and  social  centers,  and  which  should, 
beyond  this,  stand  in  favorable  and  dignified  relation  to  the  musi 
cians  in  the  city,  in  order  to  link  up  public  instruction  in  music  with 
the  advanced  musical  interests  of  the  community,  interpreting  each 
to  the  other  and  welding  the  whole  into  a  community  of  thought  and 
interest.  Such  a  directing  force  must  be  informed  as  to  modern 
methods,  material,  and  practice  in  teaching  music  in  each  and  every 
grade  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive;  in 
teaching  harmony  and  other  theory  classes,  appreciation  classes, 
choruses,  orchestras,  and  "applied-music"  groups  in  high  schools: 
and  in  conducting  choral,  orchestral,  and  other  classes  in  evening 
schools.  Knowledge  of  pedagogy,  voice,  orchestra,  and  musical 
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theory  are  the  requisites,  together  with  the  most  important  one  of 
all,  intimate  and  practical  knowledge  of  music  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  simplest  and  most  efficacious  way  of  providing  this  directing 
force  is  to  appoint  a  director  of  music  for  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco,  and  such  a  director,  if  appointed,  should  then  be  given 
ample  liberty  and  ample  support,  be  freed  from  interference,  except 
such  as  might  come  in  the  form  of  necessary  official  control,  and 
be  held  responsible  for  results  because  of  the  power  and  freedom 
bestowed. 

[X.    GENERAL  VIEW. 

Consideration  of  San  Francisco  as  a  setting  for  a  system  of  public 
instruction  in  music  brings  forth  some  interesting  reflections.  Here 
is  a  city  that  supports  two  symphony  orchestras;  that  has  a  history  of 
operatic  performances  at  popular  prices  uncqualcd  probably  by  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States;  and  that  has  a  club  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  artistic  activities,  which  especially  fosters  the  creative 
impulse  in  respect  to  all  forms  of  artistic  production,  and  which  an- 
dually  gives  a  dramatic  and  musical  production  of  the  highest  artistic 
merit  that  is  the  original  work  of  its  members. 

The  project  for  establishing  in  San  Francisco  a  California  State 
School  of  Opera  is  another  evidence  of  the  esthetic  interests  that 
spring  from  the  very  air  and  soil  in  California.  A  brochure  by  Mr. 
B.  P.  Miller  has  the  following  to  say  on  the  subject : 

It  California  is  ever  to  have  opera  as  Europe  has  it,  it  must  be  homemade 
So  long  as  we  have  to  import  companies  from  far  away,  opera  can  be  no  more 
fhan  a  brief  and  occasional  luxury. 

In  Latin  countries,  in  Germany,  and  Australia,  music  is  not  merely  made  for 
che  people;  it  is  made  by  the  people.  Chorus  and  instrumentalists,  even  the 
soloists  and  directors,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  town  or  Province  for 
which  they  make  music. 

We  in  California  are  ultramontanes ;  we  are  cut  off  from  the  East  by  the 
mountains;  we  are  remote  from  the  great  centers  of  culture.  We  must  worh 
out  our  own  musical  salvation.  The  establishment  in  San  Francisco  of  a 
ichool  of  opera,  adequate  in  scope,  of  the  highest  rank  in  its  ideals  and  teachers, 
and  generous  in  its  aims  and  methods  is  a  capital  factor  in  our  esthetic  growth. 

The  city,  then,  possibly  by  virtue  of  the  ancestry  of  the  people,  its 
history,  its  climate,  and  its  geographical  position,  has  a  life  that  moves 
largely  on  planes  of  imagination,  sensibility,  and  idealistic  endeavor — 
which  is  to  sajr,  on  artistic  planes.  In  this  city  is  a  public-school  sys 
tem  the  teaching  stall  of  which,  as  may  be  expected,  catches  up  and 
emphasizes  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  cit}'  at  large.  The  mem 
bers  of  the  music  corps  arc  devoted  to  the  cause  of  music,  enthusiastic 
in  their  faitli  in  its  value  as  a  subject  for  study  in  public  schools,  are 
lavish  in  their  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  in  its  behalf,  and  are 
trained  and  capable  in  their  duties.  The  methods  pursued,  while 
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open  in  such  details  as  have  been  discussed  to  some  criticism,  are  not 
by  any  means  so  wrong  as  to  cause  basic  shortcomings  or  general 
failure.  Outside  of  the  music,  group  we  have  found  that  from  ele 
mentary  school  teacher  to  the  superintendent  there  is  displayed  a 
degree  of  musical  endowment,  knowledge,  and  interest  that  is  quite 
unusual  in  a  corps  of  teachers.  We  have  seen  this  interest  and  abil 
ity  manifest  its  soundness  and  fineness  by  making  many  unofficial 
contributions  to  the  encouragement  and  furtherance  of  various  phases 
of  musical  instruction  in  the  schools.  We  have  seen  that  the  Stato 
university  gives  unusual  encouragement  to  the  study.  We  have 
found  many  of  what  may  be  termed  community  welfare  organiza 
tions  interested  in  music  and  ready  to  assist  in  any  developing  move 
ment.  In  fact,  there  was  no  dissenting  voice,  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  the  subject  or  the  validity  of  its  claims  to  attention,  either 
from  persons  within  the  school  system  or  without. 

We  must  add  to  these  favorable  conditions  one  or  two  more.  Tho 
preparation  for  teaching  music  which  the  average  normal  school  in 
the  United  States  gives  to  its  students  is  so  moager  as  to  be  almost 
worthless.  No  other  problem  connected  with  the  advancement  of 
instruction  in  music  in  our  public  schools  is  quite  so  disheartening. 
In  San  Francisco,  however,  every  reasonable  endeavor  is  made  by 
the  State  normal  school  to  prepare  its  graduates  for  successful  teach 
ing  in  music  as  in  other  branches.  In  addition,  the  head  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco  receives  a  report 
from  the  normal  school  of  the  musical  ability  of  every  student  from 
that  institution  who  enters  the  San  Francisco  school  system  as  a 
teacher;  and  the  board  of  education  of  San  Francisco  is  firm  in  main 
taining  music  in  the  list  of  subjects  which  an  applicant  must  have- 
studied  to  be  eligible  for  appointment. 

A  further  advance  for  the  entire  Stato  was  foreshadowed,  during 
the  period  of  the  musical  survey  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  action  of 
the  California  superintendents'  convention,  in  session  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
In  the  meetings  of  that  organization  a  resolution  was  introduced  and 
unanimously  adopted,  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Resolved:  That  the  normal  schools  and  the  universities  of  the  State  be  urged 
to  make  better  provision  for  training  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  of 
music. 

Under  date  of  November  1C,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Cal 
ifornia  Teachers'  Association  writes  in  comment  upon  this  motion: 
"  Since  the  passage  of  this  resolution  there  have  been  similar  reso 
lutions  passed  by  various  county  institutes  and  other  educational  or 
ganizations  in  the  State.  It  is  evidently  the  intent  to  improve  this 
matter  of  music  at  once." 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions  one  would  be  justified  in  turning 
to  the  department  of  music  in  the  public-school  system  with  only 
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the  most  glowing  expectations.  Every  element,  it  would  seem,  that 
is  necessary  to  the  making  of  an  exceptional  department  of  music  is 
present.  Why,  then,  with  the  elements  present,  is  the  ideal  depart 
ment  not  realized? 

The  one  comprehensive  answer  is  that  these  many  members  arc 
not  yet  one  body.  In  a  word,  the  forces  and  capabilities  that  are  in 
the  school  system  and  in  the  city  outside  of  the  school  s}7stem  have 
not  yet  been  consolidated  and  organized.  In  consequence  we  find 
vagueness  of  general  aim  along  with  much  clarity  of  individual  aim, 
a  measure  of  weakness  in  total  accomplishment  along  with  much 
efficiency  in  individual  and  partial  accomplishment,  a  feeling  of  being 
baffled  in  progress  along  with  an  ardent  desire  to  make  progress. 
Organization  is  needed — organization  of  the  school  department  that 
shall  then  be  supported  by  the  well-informed  and  systematic  interest 
of  the  community.  The  city  must  seek  through  its  department  of 
music  in  the  public  schools  to  develop  a  civic  consciousness  musically. 

X.    SUMMARY     OF     COMMENTS     AND    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  system  of  music  -in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Fran 
cisco  implies  greater  regard  for  music  as  vocal  expression  than  for 
music  as  aural  impression.     Most  of  the  undesirable  features  of  prac 
tice  that  were  observed  would  be  eliminated  by  the  recasting  of 
thought  which  would  come  from  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
music  is  essentially  something  to  receive  through  the  ear  rather  than 
to  express  through  the  voice. 

2.  The  vocal  practice  of  the  children  is  in  the  main  most  admirable. 
The  quality  of  such  songs  as  are  provided  is  excellent.     The  highest 
musical  standards  are  maintained  in  this  provision. 

3.  The  segregation  of  boys  from  girls  for  part-singing,  and  the 
assignment  of  boys  to  a  low-voice  part  is  a  mistake.     It  is  the  only 
serious  mistake  that  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  music  de 
partment. 

4.  The  treatment  of  changing  voices  in  upper  grades  is  bad.     The 
meager  quantity  and  unavoidably  inappropriate  quality  of  the  music 
provided  for  these  grades  is  largely  the  cause  of  this  failure. 

5.  In  general,  part-singing  is  comparatively  undeveloped  or  poorly 
treated.     Dearth  of  material  and  a  desire  to  secure   great  spon 
taneity  in  singing  are  equally  the  causes,  together  with  the  segrega 
tion  of  boys  from  girls  mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

G.  Monotones  arc  very  competently  instructed!  and  cured. 

7.  Sight-singing  is  only  fair.  The  material  provided  exploits  a 
method  that  is  incongruous  with  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  de 
partment  (which  are  better)  and  the  whole  system  is  therefore 
divided  against  itself. 
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8.  Theoretical  knowledge  is  quite  thorough  and  general. 

9.  The  spirit  in  the  singing,  both  as  to  its  musical  and  social  as 
pects,  and  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  is  beautiful. 

10.  There  is  Avise  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  musical  inheri 
tance  that  foreign  children  possess,  and  this  inheritance  is  made  to 
contribute  to  their  development  as  American  citizens. 

11.  The  development  of  patriotism,  National  and  State,  which  is 
effected  by  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs,  is  an  incidental  feature  of 
value,  especially  in  a  cosmopolitan  city  like  San  Francisco. 

12.  Broadly  speaking,  the  system  of  practice  in  the  elementary 
schools  tends  to  the  attainment  of  general  social  and  humanistic  ends 
rather  than  to  the  development  of  specific  musical  culture  and  ap 
preciation. 

13.  The  time  given  to  music  in  the  elementary  schools  is  insuffi 
cient.    San  Francisco  gives  GO  minutes  per  week.    This  is  below  the 
average  of  practice  in  the  United  States.    A  minimum  of  75  minute* 
per  week  at  least  should  be  given. 

14.  The  greatest  shortcomings  arise  from  conditions  that  lie  par 
tially  or  wholly  outside  of  the  sphere  of  departmental  authority: 

(a)  Orchestral  playing  receives  academic  approbation  but  no  ma 
terial  and  systematic  official  support. 

(2>)  The  children  in  the  elementary  schools  are  on  a  starvatkro 
diet  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  musical  material  provided  them: 
a  large  provision  of  musical  material  for  the  elementary  schools  is  • 
plain  and  urgent  duty. 

(c)  The  corps  of  supervisors  in  the  elementary  schools  is  insuffi 
cient  in  numbers.    The  number  of  supervisors  should  be  increased  to 
a  point  that  would  insure  the  visit  of  a  supervisor  once  a  month  to 
every  elementary  schoolroom  in  the  city. 

(d)  There  is  division  of  authority  in  the  overhead  control  of  the 
department  of  music.    Individual  members  of  the  board  of  educa 
tion  or  of  the  superintendent's  staff  should  not  issue  instructions  or 
seek  to  modify  practices  in  the  department  of  music  unless  action  to 
such  effect  has  been  taken  in  a  regular  meeting  and  in  an  official  man 
ner.    Instructions  in  such  case  should  be  issued  from  headquarters, 
as  an  officially  authorized  proceeding.    The  board  of  education,  to 
protect  itself  and  the  work  of  the  department,  should  itself  issue  a 
aoticc  that  only  such  deliberate  official  action,  regularly  taken  and 
officially  announced,  shall  be  recognized  as  authoritative. 

15.  The  adoption  of  the  new  course  in  music  for  the  high  schools 
is  a  most  fortunate  step.    The  course  is  probably  too  ambitious,  but 
will  rapidly  find  its  level  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  ex 
perience. 

16.  Much  equipment  for  the  musical  appreciation  classes  should  b» 
provided. 
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17.  Close  watch  should  be  kept  upon  the  development  of  the  work 
m  high  schools  that  now  receive  only  part  of  the  time  of  a  teacher, 
and  the  probable  early  need   for  two  or  more  teachers  should   b*> 
promptly  anticipated. 

18.  The  teachers  of  music  in  the  high  schools  are  not  organized 
HS  a  corps,  and  methods  are  likely  to  become  unfortunately  divergent 
m  consequence.    The  high-school  teachers  should  be  organized  within 
their  own  group  and  should  then  be  organized  in  relation  to  the 
eroup  of  supervisors  in  the  elementary  schools.    At  present  the  two 
divisions  are  out  of  touch  with  each  other. 

19.  The  same  confusion  as  to  what  are  official  and  what  unofficial 
instructions  that  disturbs  elementary  school  work  in  music  disturbs, 
in  like  manner,  the  high  school  work.    The  causes  and  the  remedy  in 
ooth  cases  arc  the  same. 

20.  Orchestral  playing  has  had  an  inspiring  history  in  the  SaiJ 
Francisco  high  schools,  and  given  new  adequate  encouragement  and 
support,  it  should  soon  reach  quite  extraordinary  attainments. 

21.  The  crediting  of  the  study  of  music  under  outside  teachers  i- 
favorably  conditioned  by  both  the  interest  in  such  study  in  San  Fran 
•-isco,  and  by  the  attitude  of  the  University  of  California  toward  thf 
credits  so  gained.     It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  confusion  as  to 
the  status  of  the  practice  should  have  arisen.     Definite  official  an 
•louncement  of  the  status  of  the  practice  should  be  made,  and  steps- 
be  taken  to  encourage  what  is  likely  to  be,  in  San  Francisco.  » 

totable  development  of  a  valuable  phase  of  school  music. 

22.  Music  should  have  greater  place  in  the  evening  schools,  espe 
v'.ially  in  the  social  center  work.    Interest  in  music  as  a  social  cente? 
activity  must  be  developed  in  the  community,  outside  of  the  school 
•system.    The  school  system  should  be  provided  with  funds  sufficiem 
ro  enable  it  to  provide  instructors  and  music  for  social  center  groups- 
•vheri  these  arc  of  reasonably  large  membership. 

23.  Every  worthy  activity  in  this  and  all  other  divisions  of  the 
system  that  arises  spontaneously  and  moves  forward  without  official 
•support  (as  was  the  case  with  an  orchestra  in  an  evening  school  during 
the  past  year)    should  be  given  official  support.     The  school  sys 
tem  should  not  only  do  this  as  a  duty  but  should  guard  it  as  a  pre 
rogative;  otherwise  ill-advised  or  illy-guided  activities,  that  may  do 
harm  rather  than  good  and  that  may  bring  discredit  upon  the  school 
*ystem,  may  readily  arise  and  gain  a  foothold. 

24.  To  protect  the  system  thus,  and  to  guide  and  guard  the  activi 
ties,  it  is  nccesary  that  the  department  have  a  responsible  head.    The 
appointment  of  a  director  of  music  whose  recommendations  would  be 
followed  would  help  in  large  measure  to  develop  the  sort  of  music 
system  that  San  Francisco  deserves  and  might  easily  have.    The  ap 
pointment  of  such  a  director  and  o  corps  of  assistants  is  recom 
mended  elsewhere  (see  p.  109). 


Chapter  XL 
INSTRUCTION  IN  ART. 


Few  communities  have  for  the  development  of  art  the  background 
afforded  by  California's  romantic  history,  natural  beauty,  and  crea 
tive  spirit. 

Indian  chiefs,  Spanish  dons,  Catholic  missionaries,  gold-hunting 
pioneers,  merchant  adventurers,  trappers,  lumberers,  fanners,  poets, 
workers  and  dreamers  of  every  sort  have  combined  to  create  for  Cali 
fornia  a  wealth  of  legend,  story,  and  song  of  extraordinary  character. 
Beauty  is  everywhere.  From  the  serenity  of  green  pastures  to  the 
splendor  of  glittering  deserts;  from  the  loveliness  of  brooksidc  flower 
beds  to  the  solemnity  of  primeval  forests;  from  the  gentle  glory  of 
wooded  hills  to  the  thrilling  grandeur  of  snow-clad  mountains — all 
the  forms  and  moods  of  beauty  are  displayed  with  an  oriental  prodi 
gality. 

The  creative  in  art  has  already  asserted  itself  in  California.  The 
jewelry  and  silverware  of  Los  Angeles,  the  tiles  of  Pasadena,  the- 
paintings  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  bungalows  and  cottages  of  Berkeley 
nnd  Oakland,  the  inns  of  San  Bernardino  and  Monterey,  the  college 
buildings  of  Palo  Alto,  the  Exposition  buildings  of  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco — these  arc  but  the  first  fine  fruits  of  California  life, 
a  life  that  is  destined  to  make  an  expression  of  itself  in  terms  of  such 
beauty  that  a  radiance  as  of  Greece  and  Italy  \vill  appear  some  day 
beyond  the  mountains  of  the  West. 

In  San  Francisco  the  physical  features  of  the  entire  State  are  re 
capitulated  in  sample.  The  bay  with  its  picturesque  islands  and 
mountainous  shores,  Tamalpais,  the  high-piled  city,  the  Golden 
Gate — these  are  some  of  the  things  that  make  possible  an  influence 
which  may  be  directed  through  education  to  foster,  to  promote,  and 
to  bring  to  abundant  fruitage  in  the  arts  the  whole  life  of  California. 

The  art-educational  ideal  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco  that  has 
gradually  formed  itself  during  this  survey  may  be  set  forth  in  a  few 
words : 

(1)   Tasteful  schoolrooms  throughout  the  city,  equipped  with  in 
structive  and  stimulating  material. 
420 
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(2)  Orderly  courses  of  study,  so  interrelated  with  one  another  and 
to  the  daily  life  of  this  favored  region  that  continuous  progress  is 
possible  to  all  pupils,  without  loss  of  time  or  lapse  of  skill,  from  tho 
lower  grades  throughout. 

(3)  An  adequate  teaching  force,  organized  for  efficiency  in  secur 
ing  results. 

(4)  Free  tools  and  supplies  for  all  children. 

(5)  Provisions  for  discovering  and  training  talent  and  for  placing 
it  where  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  all. 

Just  how  closely  the  art-educational  conditions  in  the  city  approxi 
mate  this  ideal  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  report  to  indicate.1 

I.    SCIIOOLKOOMS    AND   EQUIPMENT. 

It  is  now  widely  believed  that  the  environment  of  children  is  a 
potent  factor  in  establishing  ideals.  Therefore,  a  first-class  school- 
house  is  attractively  designed:  its  yard  is  tastefully  laid  cut;  the 
schoolrooms  exhibit  a  color  scheme  appropriate  to  the  amount  and 
quality  of  light  received;  and  works  of  art.  suitable  to  the  grade  of 
the  room,  arc  placed  on  the  walls  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect. 
Such  an  environment  for  school  children  was  found  to  be  rare  in 
San  Francisco.  The  school  grounds  are  seldom  inviting.  The  walls 
of  the  rooms,  if  tinted  at  all,  arc  usually  a  rather  strong  cream  color. 
The  shades  are  almost  uniformly  a  strong  crude  green.  The  rooms 
contain  no  works  of  art  furnished  by  the  school  board,  and  a  rule  of 
the  board  prohibiting  the  collection  of  money  from  the  children 
makes  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to  assist  in  making  their 
schoolrooms  attractive  if  they  would.  In  some  cases  the  principal, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  mother's  club  or  some  other  local  organiza 
tion,  has  been  able  to  secure  a  few  pictures,  not  always  wTell  framed. 
As  a  rule  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  principal,  where 
the  pupils  seldom  if  ever  see  them.  Here  and  there  an  ambitious 
teacher  has  acquired  some  small  pictures  of  her  own.  These  she 
takes  with  her  wThen,  as  frequently  happens,  she  is  transferred  to 
another  room.  Some  schoolrooms  have  window  gardens,  usually 
much  neglected.  Some  teachers  have  flowers  upon  their  desks,  but 
seldom  well  grouped,  or  used  to  cultivate  taste  or  skill  in  flower 
arrangement. 

The  schoolrooms  of  the  city  are  almost  a  desert,  so  far  as  reference 
material  is  concerned.  They  have  practically  no  books  on  drawing, 
color,  design,  or  the  history  of  art  and  craft;  no  charts  nor  exam 
ples  of  fine  work,  not  even  such  as  drawing  books  furnish. 

1  This  report  is  bnscd  upon  tlata  gathered  through  visits  to  158  schoolrooms  in  27  school 
buildinjrs,  the  State  normal  school,  two  museums,  nnd  tlic  Institute  of  Art.  and  from  33 
conferences,  each  with  two  or  more  people,  school  officials,  supervisors,  principals,  teachers, 
members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  other  citizens  of  Kan  Francisco. 
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The  grade  teachers  hardly  ever  draw  for  the  children,  and  the  spe 
•;ial  teachers  and  supervisors  seldom  if  ever  make,  in  the  presence  of 
the  children,  finished  drawings  to  inspire  good  work.  The  super 
visors  frequently  bring  charts  and  other  reference  material  with  them 
when  giving  a  lesson,  but  such  things  are  not  allowed  to  remain. 

Some  rooms  have  a  few  vases  and  other  objects,  purchased  by  the 
teacher,  or  given  by  friends,  for  use  in  object  drawing,  but  these  are 
seldom  utilized  as  decorative  furnishings  for  the  room.  The  school 
hoard  supplies  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  illustrative  mate 
rial  for  art  instruction. 

Even  when  the  work  of  pupils  in  previous  years  is  displayed,  it  is 
not  mounted  or  hung  with  the  purpose  of  teaching  tasteful  mount 
ing  and  hanging.  The  many  opportunities  to  cultivate  taste  through 
the  use  of  the  things  of  the  schoolroom  seem  to  be  habitually  over- 
'ooked  or  neglected. 

The  reference  material  offered  so  lavishly  by  nature — flowers  of 
unique  beauty,  trees  of  rare  distinction  (like  the  eucalyptus),  birds 
of  brilliant  plumage,  insects  of  irridescent  color — are  not  made  use 
of  so  generally  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  city  is  rich  in  pictures,  textiles,  and  other  objects  of  art  from 
one  Orient,  and  from  Europe,  and  the  amount  of  such  valuable  refer 
ence  material  is  constantly  increasing.  Much  of  it  is  crowded  into 
the  Golden  Gate  Museum  where  few  children  ever  see  it,  while  the 
•schools  are  practically  without  reference  material  for  use  in  art 
instruction. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1)  The  school  grounds  should  be  improved.     An  expert  interioi 
decorator  should  be  employed  to  tint  properly  the  walls  of  existing 
schoolrooms,  in  oil  color  (that  they  may  be  kept  clean),  flat  finish,  of 
a  hue  and  value  of  color  adapted  to  the  amount  of  light  the  room 
receives.     The  windows  should  bo  fitted  with  adjustable  window 
shades  of  approved  color.    In  all  new  buildings  the  proper  tinting  of 
the  walls  should  be  provided  for  in  the  original  contract.    Window 
gardens,  if  installed,  should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  children. 

(2)  In  each  building  should  be  a  constantly  growing  collection  of 
work  done  by  the  children.    This  should  include  ultimately  fine  draw 
ings,  in  outline  and  in  color,  of  all  the  common  plants  in  the  immedi 
ate  vicinity,  of  the  principal  kinds  of  local  trees,  insects,  fish,  birds, 
and  animals,  and  of  the  best  designs  that  have  been  drawn  and 
worked  out,  all  arranged  for  ready  reference.     Such  a  collection 
would  acquaint  children  with  their  environment,  would  stimulate 
both  pupil  and  teacher  to  fresh  endeavor  each  year,  and  enable  each 
school  to  compete  with  itself  and  thus  to  make  solid  progress.    Th« 
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best  work  each  year,  under  every  topic,  should  be  added  to  the  school 
collection. 

(3)  The  schoolrooms  should  be  furnished  with  pictures  appropn 
*te  to  the  grade  of  the  room  in  the  lower  schools  and  to  the  subject 
of  instruction  in  the,  high  schools.    Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
children,  their  parents,  and  their  teachers,  this  can  be  done  gradually. 
to  the  delight  and  benefit  of  all  concerned.    The  school  board  should 
coopernte  by  framing  the  pictures,  if  not  to  the  extent  of  sharing 
the  initial  cost. 

(4)  A  school  library  should  be  started  in  every  building.     For 
purposes  of  art  instruction  it  should  contain  reference  books  on 
color,  drawing,  design,  and  the  history  of  art  and  craft,  sets  of 
standard  drawing  books,  and  current  art  educational  publications. 

(5)  Each  school  building  should  have  a  collection  of  beautiful 
things.    This  should  include  shells,  insects,  mounted  birds  and  ani 
mals,  samples  of  wall  papers,  dress  goods,  textiles,  embroideries, 
prints,  posters,  and  beautiful  objects  of  every  kind.    This  collection, 
like  that  previously   mentioned,   would   grow   slowly   but  surely, 
through  constant  additions  by  the  children  themselves,  through  in 
terested  friends,  through  alumni  associations,  through  local  women's 
clubs  and  improvement  societies,  and  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
school  board. 

(6)  The  astonishing  amount  of  invaluable  reference  material  now 
•>tored  in  the  various  museums  of  the  city,  especially  the  museum 
in  Golden  Gate  Park,  should  be  made  available  for  use  in  the  schools. 

One  hundred  strong  boxes,  especially  designed  for  the  purpose, 
could  easily  be  filled  with  nature  specimens  and  works  of  art  and 
handicraft  of  even7  sort,  each  box  containing  things  in  one  class, 
and  circulated  from  school  to  school,  with  comparatively  little 
expense.  Such  exhibits  would  not  rob  the  museum,  would  be  an 
inspiration  to  good  work  in  the 'schools,  would  educate  the  chil 
dren  in  many  ways,  open  their  eyes  to  the  museum  itself,  and 
help  to  develop  civic  spirit.  The  experience  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
with  circulating  exhibits  of  this  nature  has  proved  their  feasibility 
and  value.  The  museum  authorities  have  expressed  themselves  a» 
Billing  to  cooperate  with  the  school  board  in  this  matter,  and 
undoubtedly  the ,  cooperation  of  the  custodians  of  collections  could 
he  secured. 

n.  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

There  are  in  the  city  12  unrelated  units,  so  far  as  courses  in  art 
instruction  are  concerned,  as  follows: 

I.  The  lowest-tirade  primary    <rli<m]s 

•>.  The  Jean  Parker  SHiool. 

3.   The  fVor-ker   Intermediate  S<-h««.l 
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4.  The  Hamilton  Intenm>cli:ite  School. 

5.  The  Horace  Mauu  Intermediate  School. 

G.  The  elementary  schools,  Grades  II  to  VIH. 

7.  The  High  School  of  Commerce. 

8.  The  Girls'  High  School. 

9.  The  Lowell  High  School. 

10.  The  Mission  High  School. 

11.  The  Polytechnic  High  School. 

12.  The  evening  schools. 

A  thirteenth  unit  should  properly  be  included,  namely,  the  Lick- 
Lux-Wilmcrding  group  of  endowed  schools,  because  they  are  free 
to  San  Francisco  pupils. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  art  for  these  schools  seem  to  have 
been  formulated  by  different  groups  of  people  without  relation  to 
each  other.  The  supervisor  of  drawing,  who  should  naturally  have 
direction  of  the  art  work  in  all  of  them,  was  allowed  to  state  what 
should  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  Grades  I  to  VIII;  but 
that  course  was  revised  by  the  school  board,  without  consultation, 
and  printed  for  distribution  with  this  note  :  "All  the  work  in  draw 
ing  for  the  first  grade  is  to  be  exclusively  by  the  class  teacher  under 
the  supervision  of  the  principal."  The  course  of  the  supervisor  (or 
so  much  of  it  as  remains  after  revision  by  the  school  board)  is 
administered  in  Grades  II  to  VIII,  except  in  the  Jean  Parker  School 
and  in  the  three  intermediate  schools,  each  of  which  has  an  inde 
pendent  course  of  its  own. 

As  this  school  board  course  stands,  it  does  not  furnish  a  sufficiently 
detailed  outline  to  give  definite  constructive  guidance  month  by 
'month  to  the  grade  teacher;  nor  dees  it  make  sufficiently  emphatic 
the  relations  that  should  bo  maintained  between  drawing  and  design 
and  the  daily  life  of  the  pupil  both  in  school  and  out. 

The  course  for  the  Jean  Parker  School  seems  rather  fragmentary 
and  disjointed,  unrelated  to  the  other  work  of  the  school,  and  to  the 
daily  life  of  the  pupils. 

The  courses  in  the  three  intermediate  schools,  while  new  and  some 
what  tentative,  have  the  merit  of  being  individual  and  vital.  They 
reflect  a  real  relationship  with  other  school  topics,  and  with  the 
school  and  community  life  of  the  children. 

The  published  courses  of  the  five  high  schools  arc  so  brief  and  so 
diverse  that  they  deserve  to  be  given  in  full  for  comparison.  They 
read  as  follows: 


Hi  ah  Xt'Jiool  of  Commerce. 

No  instruction  in  drawing. 

An  "  interlocking  system  "  makes  It  possible  for  a  student  to  obtain  per 
mission  "to  take  in  any  school  offering  it,  any  subject  (not  n.  'major')  not 
given  in  the  school  in  which  he  is  registered,  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  principals  of  the  two  schools  concerned,  such  permission  is  advisable." 
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First  and  second  year  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing  are 
possible,  on  this  basis,  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  this 
school.  No  pupils  in  the  Commercial  High  School  were  found 
availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  nor  is  it  probable  that  they 
will  ever  do  so  under  present  conditions. 

Girls'  High.1 

First  year:  Free-hand  drawing;  Clay  modeling. 

Second  year:  Free-hand  drawing — Peu  and  ink,  charcoal;  Art  metal 
work ;  Leather  work. 

Third  year:  Sketching;  Theory  and  application  of  color;  Applied  arts. 
differentiated ;  Tiling. 

Fourth  year:  History  of  art  and  artists. 
Lowell  High. 

First   year :  Free-hand  drawing.  i 

Second  year :  Free-hand  drawing. 

Third  year:  Geometric  drawing  (first  year);  Free-hand  drawing  (third 
year). 

Fourth  year:  Geometric  drawing  (second,  year)  ;  History  of  art. 
Mission  Hiyli.1 

First  year:'  Drawing — Free-hand,  geometric;  Clay  modeling  (second  half)  ; 
Art  metal  work  (second  half). 

Second  year :  Drawing — Free-hand,  geometric,  pen  and  ink,  charcoal ; 
Clay  modeling  and  advanced  clay  modeling  (half-year 
each ;  Art  metal  work ;  Wood  carving ;  Leather  work ; 
Bookbinding. 

Third  year :  Mechanical  drawing ;  Architectural  drawing ;  Civil  engineer's 
drawing;  Mining  drawing;  Marine  drawing;  Color  and 
wash;  Applied  design,  differentiated;  Sketching;  Tiling. 

Fourth  year :.  Mechanical  design ;  Architectural  design ;  Civil-engineer's  de 
sign  ;  Mining  design ;  Marine  design ;  Composition. 
Polytechnic  High.1 

First  year:  Free-hand  drawing;  Clay  modeling. 

Second  year  :  Free-hand  drawing,  differentiated  ;  Geometric  drawing,  differ 
entiated,  pen  and  ink,  charcoal;  Advanced  clay  modeling; 
Art  metal  work;  Wood  carving;  Leather  work;  Book 
binding. 

Third  year:  Mechanical  drawing;  Architectural  drawing;  Civil-engineer's 
drawing;  Mining  drawing;  Marine  drawing;  Applied  design, 
differcntinted ;  Sketching;  Tiles  or  pottery;  Advanced  art 
metal  work;  Advanced  wood-carving;  Advanced  leather 
work ;  Advanced  bookbinding. 

Fourth  ye:ir :  Mechanical  design;  Architectural  design:  Civil-engineer's  de 
sign  ;  Mining  design ;  Marine  design ;  Trades'  art.  differ 
entiated  ;  Composition ;  History  of  art  and  artists. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  these  courses  are  very  general.  The  real 
character  of  the  course  can  not  be  determined  from  such  outlines  nor 
by  questioning  teachers.  It  may  be  fairly  judged  only  by  the  work 


'The  Girls',  the  Mission,  and  the  Polytechnic  offer  "Homo  Building  Tlans  and  En 
vironment  (half-year),  Interior  decoration  and  Furnishing  (half-year),"  during  the  second 
year,  under  the  "  Home  division  "  of  the  domestic-science  courses. 
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of  students.  But  little  of  such  work  was  to  be  found.  In  fact,  fre> 
quently  under  certain  topics  none  whatever  had  been  retained  by  the 
school,  nor  could  it  be  discovered  by  inquiry. 

The  evening-school  courses,  determined  largely  by  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  students,  are  far  more  definite  and  practical.     The 
courses  in  art  instruction  in  the  endowed  schools  are  thoroughly  in 
terrclated  with  the  other  courses  in  those  schools,  arc  orderly,  vital, 
and  fruitful. 

With  the  13  diverse  courses  of  these  13  distinct  groups,  each  course 
so  individual  and  in  several  cases  so  loosely  formulated  that  it  may 
become  anything  or  nothing,  according  to  the  knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  the  unsuperviscd  individual  teacher,  the  steady  progress  of  pupils 
in  art  instruction  from  grade  to  grade  and  through  the  high  school* 
is  simply  impossible. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

7.  An  orderly  and   well-defined  course  of  instruction  should  be 
formulated  for  all  the  schools  of  the  city.    This  course  should  be  at 
once  rigid  and  flexible ;  rigid  enough  to  insure  sequence  in  knowledge 
and  progress  in  skill  every  year,  and  flexible  enough  to  admit  of  great 
variety  in  the  application  of  principles  and  processes  on  the  part  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

8.  In  view  of  the  now  well-known  characteristics  of  the  child  mind, 
such  a  course  will  emphasize,  during  the  first  six  years  in  school,  the 
importance  of  putting  the  children  into  possession  of  the  tools.  the 
elements,  find  the  fundamental  processes  of  delineation.1 

They  will  learn  to  use  the  pencil,  the  crayon  and  the  brush,  the 
ruler,  the  compasses,  the  scissors,  and  the  knife,  with  ever  increasing 
skill.  The  occasions  for  such  activity  will  arise  daily  out  of  the 
lessons  in  observation,  language,  number,  and  the  other  school  topics 
They  will  become  familiar  with  all  the  common  terms  employed  iii 
describing  the  colors  and  form  of  things,  and  the  arrangements  of 
cheir  elements.  They  will  acquire  good  habits  of  thought  in  deter 
mining  directions  of  lines,  relative  proportions,  shapes  of  areas,  hues- 
of  color,  etc.,  and  skill  in  expressing  themselves  graphically,  in  or 
•  lerly  fashion. 

9.  Recognizing  that  in  general  a  response  to  esthetic  relations  and 
rhe  development  of  appreciation  is  characteristic  of  the  adolescent 
rather  than  of  the  child,  an  orderly  course  will  lay  increasing  em 
phasis  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  in  the  intermediate  and 


i  "  Never  again  will  thrrc  l>e  such  susceptibility  to  drill  and  discipline,  such  plasticity  t» 
habltuation,  or  such  ready  adjustment  to  new  conditions.  It  Is  the  age  of  external  and 
mechanical  training.  Heading,  writing,  drawing,  manual  training,  musical  technique, 
foreign  languages  and  their  pronunciation,  the  manipulation  of  numbers  and  of  geometrical 
Clements,  and  ninny  kinds  of  skill.  l:ave  now  their  golden  age;  and  If  It  passes  unimproved 
nil  these  can  never  be  acquired  later  without  a  heavy  handicap  of  disadvantage  and  los»" 
(  From  Youth:  Its  Education.  Ueglmen.  and  Hygiene.  By  G.  Stanley  Hall.) 
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high  schools  upon  exercises  which  deal  with  the  elements  of  beauty, 
such  as  subtlety  of  proportion,  refinement  of  line,  gradation  of  value, 
modulation  of  color,  and  harmonious  relations  of  parts,  calculated  to 
develop  discrimination  and  taste. 

10.  Recognizing  that  these  can  not  be  presented  abstractly,  and 
that  they  have  to  be  considered  in  dress,  in  house  furnishing,  and 
every  other  phase  of  selective  art;  and  recognizing  also  that  "The 
fundamental  trades,  such  as  those  of  the  carpenter,  mason,  black 
smith,  wheelwright,  painter,  hand  leather  worker,  shoemaker,  the 
potter  and  the  Aveaver,  have  provided  immensely  valuable  education 
for  the  human  race,  indeed  have  been  the  chief  means  of  raising 
barbarous  peoples  to  a  condition  of  approximate  civilization,"1  an 
orderly  course  will  insist  upon  a  perpetual  and  vital  interrelation 
between  all  lessons  in  drawing,  design,  and  color,  and  the  enjoy 
ments  and  activities  of  daily  life,  and  the  common  handicrafts.    An 
additional  reason  for  this  insistence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  modern 
commercial  history  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  Germany,  has 
proved  beyond  the  slightest  possibility  of  doubt,  that  success  and 
supremacy  in  any  of  the  industries  based  on  the  trades  depends 
primarily  upon  the  art-educational  training  of  workmen. 

In  the  high  schools,  therefore,  an  orderly  course  means  well-defined 
groups  of  topics  of  the  most  practical  nature.  With  the  present  plan 
in  force  of  arbitrarily  differentiated  high  schools,  the  groups  might 
be  somewhat  as  follows : 

Girls'  High. 

Dress   and   household   decoration,   closely   articulated   with   domestic   art; 
nature  drawing  and  decorative  design    (including  the  arrangement  of 
flowers)  and  the  appreciation  of  works  of  art. 
Lowell  and  Mission. 

Free-hand    drawing,   composition,    and    structural    design,    related    to   the 
science  courses,  to  house  building  and  furnishing,  to  civic  betterment, 
and  to  the  history  of  art. 
Commerce. 

Design  and  representation  as  related  to  office  work,  to  business  printing, 

commercial  advertising,  goods  display,  etc. 
Polytechnic. 

Costume  design  ;  interior  decoration ;  printing  and  bookbinding ;  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing;  commercial  modeling,  and  design  for  manu 
factured  objects ;  the  history  of  handicraft. 

11.  Advisory  committees  of  business  men,  artisans,  artists,  and 
other  especially  interested  persons  should  be  formed  to  consult  with 
the  director  of  art  instruction  and  the  supervisors  as  to  the  courses 
offered;  a  committee  of  printers  and  engravers  for  courses  in  print- 

1  From  Changes  N'reded  In  American  Secondary  Education.  By  Chas.  W.  Eliot,  Bur.  of 
Educ.,  Bui.,  11)10,  No.  10. 
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ing;  of  architects  and  builders  for  courses  in  architectural  drawing; 
of  mechanics  and  engineers  for  courses  in  mechanical  drawing;  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants  for  courses  in  commercial  design  and 
advertising ;  of  home  makers  and  housekeepers  for  courses  in  costume 
design  and  domestic  art.  Only  through  such  cooperation  are  the  best 
courses  possible. 

12.  In  the  evening  schools  opportunities  for  such  practical  instruc 
tion  as  that  now  being  offered  by  the  Ilumboldt  evening  school  should 
be  greatly  extended.    In  the  recent  survey  of  industries  in  Minne 
apolis  1  it  was  found  that  people  in  the  following  trades  all  saw  the 
need  of  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  such  topics  as  mechanical  draw 
ing,  free-hand  drawing,  lettering,  color,  and  design,  in  evening  con 
tinuation  schools: 


Advertising  me 

Architects. 

Carpenters. 

Cabinetmakers 

Contractors. 

Commercial 

Dressmakers. 

Electricians. 

Glassworkers. 

House  painters. 

Interior  decorator* 

Jewelers. 

Lithographers 

Machinists. 

Masons. 


Milliners. 

Ornamental   plasterer* 

Paper  hangers. 

Photographers. 

Photo-engraver* 

Plumbers. 

Printers. 

Publishers 

Salesmen. 

Sheet-metal  worker* 

Steam  fitters. 

Stonecutters. 

Window  trimmern 

Wood  finishers. 

Woodworkers. 


Undoubtedly  representatives  of  these  trade's  in  San  Francisco 
would  agree  in  this  matter  with  their  fellow  workers  in  Minneapolis 
»nd  welcome  any  extension  of  the  evening  courses  the  board  might 
ha  able  to  offer. 

111.  ORGANIZATION   FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  supervisor  of  drawing  is  now  directly  responsible  for  the 
character  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools,  Grades  II  to 
VIII  only,  which  contain  about  57  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the 
city.  The  supervisor  has  but  three  assistants.  She  is  allowed  to 
hold  one  general  teachers'  meeting  each  semester  for  each  of  the 
seven  grades.  While  attendance  upon  these  meetings  is  supposed  to 
be  compulsory,  the  rule  is  not  enforced. 

Meetings  are  also  held  by  the  supervisor  and  assistants  every 
Monday  afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  all  grade  teachers  who  need  spe 
cial  individual  help  or  instruction.  While  drawing  is  among  the 

1  The  Minneapolis  Vocational  Survey.     Bur.  of  Labor  Statistics.  Vocational  Education. 
No.  1. 
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required  subjects  of  examination  for  certificates  to  teach  in  the 
schools  (School  Law  of  California,  sec.  1772),  this  part  of  the  law  is 
practically  disregarded.  As  a  result  a  largo  percentage  of  the 
new  teachers  each  year  are  not  qualified  to  teach  even  the  most  ele 
mentary  topics  in  drawing.  Such  teachers  arc  supposed  to  attend 
these  Monday  meetings.  For  one  reason  or  another  a  majority  of 
them  do  not  attend.  It  is  reported  that  the  attendance  averages 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  those  who  most  need  such  instruction. 

The  teachers  in  the  other  individual  groups  classified  in  Section 
II,  namely,  the  first  grades,  the  Jean  Parker  School,  the  three  inter 
mediate  schools,  and  the  five  high  schools,  receive  no  expert  super 
vision,  hold  no  conferences  for  mutual  help,  seldom  if  ever  visit  one 
another's  classes,  and  apparently  know  little  about  what  is  done  in 
the  city  outside  their  own  schoolrooms.  Here  and  there  teachers 
may  be  found  who  read,  study  in  summer  classes,  or  travel  occa 
sionally,  or  practice  somo  form  of  art  or  craft,  and' try  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  outside  world,  but  the  number  of  such  teachers  seema 
to  be  small. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  widest  pos 
sible  range  in  the  results  of  instruction. 

In  the  first  grades  work  in  illustrative  drawing,  paper  cutting  etc., 
raries,  according  to  the  teacher,  from  that  which  is  very  good  to 
that  which  is  of  slight  value.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  drill 
upon  the  elementary  facts,  terms,  and  processes,  without  which  a 
foundation  for  good  habits  in  drawing  can  not  be  established. 

In  the  intermediate  schools  some  good  work  is  to  be  found,  espe 
cially  in  mechanical  drawing.  It  has  a  definite  aim,  and  is  related  to 
other  school  work.  The  freehand  drawing  in  these  schools  is  far 
from  what  it  should  be,  partly  because  its  aim  is  not  well  defined, 
and  partly  because  of  the  method  of  teaching  it ;  namely,  by  dictation 
rather  than  by  actual  demonstration  before  the  class.  The  work  in 
design  is  weak  because  the  pupils  do  not  see  enough  good  design 
to  have  ideals  and  because  the  fundamental  principles  of  design 
are  not  inculcated. 

While  in  the  past  as  good  nature  drawing  has  been  produced  in  some 
of  the  supervised  elementary  schools  of  the  city  as  is  likely  to  be  found 
in  similar  schools  elsewhere,  at  the  present  time  hardly  any  of  that 
grade  of  work  is  produced  except  in  the  Jean  Parker  School  and  in  a 
few  others  where  individual  grade  teachers  have  a  special  liking  for 
nature  drawing  or  a  conviction  of  its  value.  In  the  supervised  elemen 
tary  schools  where  the  teacher  in  charge  is  capable,  willing,  and  en 
thusiastic,  extraordinarily  good  results  have  been  secured.  In  some 
exceptional  cases  the  spontaneous  story  drawing,  the  plant  drawing, 
the  design  (especially  that  applied  in  booklet  making)  and  the  dec- 
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orative  coloring,  have  seldom  if  ever  been  surpassed  in  schools  of 
similar  grade.  But  such  results  ire  not  common.  Under  existing 
conditions  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  work  in  thes3  elementary 
school*  as  a  whole  far  from  satisfactory.  The  children  seem  to  lack 
a  clear  perception  of  what  they  are  after;  they  have  difficulty  in  ex 
pressing  themselves  by  means  of  drawing;  their  work  in  drawing 
seems  unrelated  to  other  school  topics  anil  to  anything  outside  school. 
In  other  words,  it  does  not  have  the  vital  relation  to  tb.2  every-day 
activities  of  the  pupil  in  school  and  at  home  that  it  should  have; 
nor  is  it  related  to  the  high-school  courses  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most 
helpfully  preparational.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  defects  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  work  of  San  Francisco  children.  They 
appear  wherever  the  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  lack  unity  of 
aim  and  purpose. 

In  the  high  schools  the  results  vary  as  day  and  night.  In  one  the 
mechanical  drawing,  so  far  as  mere  teclmie  is  concerned,  is  above 
criticism;  in  another  the  freehand  drawing  has  scarcely  a  single  good 
quality  to  commend  it.  In  one  the  topics  of  instruction  are  admir 
able;  in  another  the  children  have  been  held  week  after  week  to 
unreasonable  and  difficult  tasks.  In  one  the  design  is  technically  excel 
lent,  but  practically  useless  because  uninfluenced  by  the  requirements 
of  manufacture;  in  another  not  a  single  sheet  of  drawing  was  found 
that  showed  a  grasp  of  even  the  first  principles  of  representation. 

On  the  whole  the  weakest  art  work  in  the  city  was  found  where  the 
strongest  should  appear;  namely,  in  the  high  schools.  With  the 
exception  of  the  work  of  two  or  three  teachers  it  is  far  behind  the 
best  work  of  such  schools  elsewhere,  and  the  results  so  far  as  they 
could  be  observed  have  little  practical  or  cultural  value. 

The  best  results  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  design  were  found 
in  the  endowed  schools.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  courses 
in  these  schools  are  interrelated,  the  problems  are  vital,  and  the  well- 
trained  teachers  cooperate  heartily  with  one  another. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

13.  For  properly  administering  the  courses  of  instruction  in  art  in  a 
city  of  the  size  of  San  Francisco  there  should  be  a  complete  organiza 
tion  of  the  teaching  forces  somewhat  as  follows : 

(a)  A.  director  of  art  instruction,  who  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  courses  of  study  in  art  for  all  schools,  and  who  should  have 
general  oversight,  of  the  work  of  all  teachers  throughout  the  city 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  art  instruction. 

(I)  The  director  should  have  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of  at  least 
five  broadly  trained  efficient  supervisors.  These  supervisors  would 
constitute  an  advisory  board,  cooperating  with  the  director  in  the 
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making  of  courses  of  study  for  the  various  groups  of  schools,  and  in 
specifying  required  supplies  for  art  instruction;  visiting  regularly 
all  the  schools  of  the  city;  and  promoting  by  every  possible  means 
the  efficiency  of  special,  departmental,  and  grade  teachers. 

(c)  In  the  three  intermediate  schools  and  in  all  the  high  and 
evening  schools  there  should  be  well-trained  special  teachers  of  draw 
ing  and  design,  themselves  able  to  produce  the  kind  of  result  re 
quired  of  their  pupils. 

(d)  In  all  other  buildings  containing  p'.'pils  above  the  sixth  grade 
the  departmental  S3*stem  should  be  extended  to  include  art  instruc 
tion.    In  each  building  a  departmental  teacher  of  art  could  be  de 
veloped  within  a  year  from  the  present  teaching  force,  especially  if 
a  little  additional  compensation  were  offered  in  recognition  of  in 
creased  efficiency. 

(e)  Instruction  in  drawing  in  the  first  six  years  should  be  given  by 
the  grade  teachers,  under  the  oversight  of  the  supervisors.    This  means 
that  the  law  requiring  adequate  preparation  in  drawing  on  the  part 
of  those  who  receive  teachers'  certificates  should  be  rigidly  enforced, 
and  that  attendance  upon  the  grade  teachers'  meetings,  one  during 
each  semester,  should  be  required  by  the  rules  of  the  board. 

(/)  The  classes  for  individual  instruction  and  practice  for  teachers 
now  held  by  the  director  or  supervisors  should  be  continued.  The  at 
tendance  of  grade  teachers  now  in  the  employ  of  the  city  who  are 
notably  inefficient  in  drawing  should  be  made  compulsory,  and  all 
others  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  who  wish  to  improve  their 
work  or  to  become  departmental  teachers  of  drawing. 

IV.    FREE  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  School  Law  of  California,  issued  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  section  1G20,  which  specifies 
that  "writing  and  drawing  paper,  pens,  ink,  crayons,  lead  pencils, 
and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  must  be  fur 
nished  under  the  direction  of  the  city  board  of  education  *  *  * 
and  charges  therefor  must  bo  audited  and  paid  as  other  claims 
against  the  county  school  fund  of  their  districts  arc  audited  and 
paid,"  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  furnish  only  drawing 
paper  for  the  use  of  pupils.  The  pupils  arc  required  to  buy  for  them 
selves  such  necessary  material  as  rulers,  erasers,  crayons,  drawing 
inks,  water  colors,  drawing  boards,  T  squares,  drawing  instruments, 
and  materials  for  working  out  any  practical  problem  in  drawing  or 
design.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  1914-15, 
issued  in  typewritten  form,  drawing  supplies  were  not  listed  in  tho 
table,  of  disbursements  for. the  year.  Upon  request,  the  department  of 
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education  kindly  furnished  tho  following  memorandum  of  the  cost  of 
drawing  supplies  for  the  fiscal  year: 

Elementary    schools    (under    Miss    Katherine    M.    IJull,    supervisor    of 

drawing),  as  to  drawing .   $4XX  ?i 

Fliuh  schools: 

Girls' ..    $14.75 

Lowell .    101.90 

Mission * 51.84 

Polytechnic 130.  62 

Commerce  (omitted) 

»  290.  U 

Intermediate  schools: 

Crocker $40.71 

Hamilton 16.  Hn 

Horace   Mann 44.36 

—     UH.  43 


Total '838  7fv 

RECOM  MEN  DATION . 

14.  Provision  should  be  made  to  enable  the  board  of  education  u> 
comply  with  the  law.     School  children  throughout  the  city  should 
have  equal  privileges.     This  is  possible  only  on  the  basis  specified 
in  the  School  Law  of  California. 

V.    TALENTED  CHILDREN. 

The  school  system  of  the  city  makes  no  provision  for  discovering, 
encouraging,  and  training  talented  children.  Talented  children  are 
of  such  immense  consequence  to  any  community  that  a  city  is  justi 
fied  in  making  special  provision  for  them.  They  are  quite  as  likely 
to  appear  among  the  poor  as  among  the  well  to  do.  In  any  case  they 
should  be  found  early  and  nurtured  persistently.  They  are  the  city's 
chief  asset. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

15.  For  this  purpose  (a)  there  should  be  hearty  cooperation  be 
tween  teachers  and  supervisors  in  discovering  talented  children;* 
(b)  extra  work  should  be  provided  and  extra  time  set  apart  for  such 
children;   (c)  special  classes  for  such  children,  after  school  hours 
or  on  Saturdays,  should  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
under  the  joint  direction  of  the  director  of  art  instruction  for  the 
city  and  the  director  of  tho  Art  Institute.    To  make  such  classes 

» This  means  less  tban  2  cents  per  pupil  in  the  elementary  schools,  less  than  7  cent* 
per  pupil  In  the  Intermediate  schools,  and  lest  than  0  cents  per  pupil  In  the  high  •chooU 
for  1  year. 

•  Not  In  drawing  and  design  only,  but  In  music  and  every  other  useful  activity. 
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possible  the  city  should  furnish  rooms  in  certain  specified  school 
buildings  and  appropriate  money  for  special  instruction.  At  the 
outset  the  sum  of  $500,  to  be  expended  in  the  form  of  100  scholar 
ships  at  $5  each,  would  be  sufficient.  These  scholarships  should 
be  awarded  to  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  throughout 
the  city  who  win  them  through  good  work  in  drawing  and  design, 
and  the  money  should  be  turned  over  by  the  city  to  the  Art  Institute, 
which  would  furnish  the  special  instruction;  (d)  these  pupils  should 
be;  given  credit  for  this  work  in  whatever  high  school  they  may 
attend  and  therein  be  given  extra  time  for  pursuing  still  further 
their  specialty.  Certain  courses  in  all  the  high  schools  should  be 
coordinated  with  courses  in  the  Art  Institute  in  such  a  way  that 
work  done  in  the  high  schools  could  bo  accredited  at  the  Art  Insti 
tute.  Four  years'  work  in  the  local  high  school  might  count  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  first  year's  work  in  the  art  school.  Art-school 
scholarships  for  high-school  students  should  also  be  established  by 
the  city. 

1C.  In  all  this  cooperation  between  the  public  schools  and  the  Art 
Institute  the  pupils  in  the  normal  classes  at  the  Art  Institute  might 
be  of  great  service  to  the  city  if  allowed  to  teach  for  practice,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  director  of  art  instruction,  in  the  city  schools. 

To  secure  these  opportunities  for  talented  children  the  trustees  of 
the  Art  Institute  have  expressed  themselves  as  ready  to  cooperat* 
with  the  city  in  every  possible  way. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  program  of  reconstruction  and  enrichment  such  as  these  recom 
mendations  suggest  can  not,  of  course,  be  carried  out  all  at  once.  But 
the  beginning  once  made,  progress  would  bo  rapid,  if  the  entire 
school  system  could  be  established  upon  the  basis  outlined  elsewhere 
in  the  report.  Under  such  conditions  all  the  children  of  San  Fran 
cisco  would  be  led  to  appreciate  their  heritage  of  natural  beauty,  to 
enjoy  the  wealth  of  beautiful  things  stored  in  their  city,  and  to 
exercise  taste  in  the  selective  art  which  every  person  has  to  practice. 
The  gifted  children  would  b©  discovered  and  trained  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  city  through  creative  participation  in  its  art  industries 
nnd  to  increase  its  prestige  through  enhancing  its  civic  beauty. 
Moreover,  through  the ,  development  and  utilization  of  its  Art  In 
stitute,  as  the  crown  of  its  art  educational  system,  the  city  would  be- 
;  come  the  goal  of  ambitious  talent  throughout  the  whole  region  and 
play  its  logical  leading  part  in  transmuting  the  glories  of  the  State 
and  the  genius  of  its  people  into  works  of  fine  art  that  would  add 
new  honors  to  California. 
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SUMMARr     OF    RECOMMENDATIONS. 
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1.  The  school  grounds  should  be  improved,  and  an  expert  interior 
decorator  employed  to  improve  the  interiors  of  school  buildings. 

2.  In  each  school  building  there  should  be  maintained  a  constantly « 
growing  collection  of  work  done  by  the  children. 

3.  Schoolrooms  should  be  furnished  with  pictures  appropriate  to 
the  grade  of  the  room  in  the  elementary  schools  and  to  the  subject 
of  instruction  in  the  high  schools. 

4.  A   school  library   for  purposes  of  art   instruction   should  bo 
started  in  every  school  building. 

5.  Each   school   building  should   have   a   collection   of  beautiful 
things. 

6.  The    valuable    reference    material  now    stored    in  the  various 
museums  of  the  city  should  be  made  available  for  use  in  the  schools. 

7.  An  orderly  and  well-defined  course  of  instruction  should  be 
formulated  for  all  the  schools  of  the  city. 

8.  During  the  first  six  years  in  school  such  a  course  should  em 
phasize  the  importance  of  putting  the  children  in  possession  of  the 
tools,  the  elements,  and  the  fundamental  processes  of  delineation. 

9.  After  the  sixth  year,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  exercises 
which  deal  with  the  elements  of  beauty,  such  as  subtlety  of  propor 
tion,  refinement  of  line,  graduation  of  value,  modulation  of  color, 
and  harmonious  relations  of  parts,  calculated  to  develop  discrimina 
tion  and  taste. 

10.  The  course  of  study  should  insist  upon  a  perpetual  and  vital 
interrelation  between  all  lessons  in  drawing,  design,  and  color,  and 
the  enjoyments  and  activities  of  daily  life,  and  the  common  handi 
crafts. 

11.  Advisory  committees  of  business  men,  artisans,  artists,  and 
other  specially  interested  persons  should  be  formed  to  consult  with 
flic  director  of  art  instruction  and  the  supervisors  as  to  the  courses 
offered. 

12.  In  tho  evening  schools  opportunities  for  practical  instruction 
in   the   drawing  related   to   the  various   trades   should    lie   greatly 
extended. 

13.  The  organization  of  the  art  department  should  include:  (a)  A 
director,  responsible  for  all  courses  of  study  in  art  in  all  schools,  and 
for  general  oversight  of  the  work  of  all  teachers  having  to  do  with 
nrt  instruction;  (1)  a  corps  of  at  least  10  broadly  trained  super 
visors;    (c)    in  all  intermediate,  high,  and   evening  schools  there 
should  be  well-trained  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  design,  them 
selves  capable  of  producing  the  results  expected  of  pupils;  (d)  in  all 
other  buildings  containing  pupils  above  the  sixth  grade  tho  do- 
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partmental  system  should  be  extended  to  include  art  instruction;  (e) 
during  the.  first  six  school  years  instruction  in  drawing  should  bo 
given  by  the  regular  grade  teachers  under  the  oversight  of  the  su 
pervisors;  (/)  the  classes  for  individual  instruction  and  practice  for 
teachers  should  be  continued,  and  attendance  of  teachers  notably  in 
efficient  in  drawing  should  be  made  compulsory. 

14.  Provision  should  be  made  to  enable  the  board  of  education  to 
comply  with  the  law  requiring  that  "  necessary  supplies  for  the  use 
of  the  schools  must  be  furnished  "  free  to  pupils. 

15.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  discovering,  encourag 
ing,  and  training  specially  talented,  children,  by  (a)  hearty  coop 
eration  among  teachers  and  supervisors,  (b)  extra  work  and  extra 
time  for  drawing  for  such  children,  (c)  special  classes  for  such  chil 
dren  after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays,  (d)  school  credit  for  special 
achievements  of  this  character. 

16.  The  possibility  of  utilizing  students  in  the  normal  classes  at 
the  Art  Institute  as  special  part-time  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  art  instruction  should  bo 
considered. 


Chapter  XII. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


PART  I 

A  discussion  of  home  economics  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
San  Francisco  necessitates  a  resume  of  conditions  as  they  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  committee's  visit ;  a  statement  of  ideals  in 
regard  to  this  phase  of  education;  and  a  series  of  recommendations 
for  immediate  modifications  and  the  ultimate  development  of  courses, 
instructional  corps,  and  material  equipment. 

Vocational  training  for  wage  earning  will  not  be  considered  in  this 
section  of  the  report,  though  many  of  the  wage-earning  occupations 
for  women  are  closely  related  to  the  subjects  included  in  home 
economics  courses. 

Home  economics  education  includes  instruction  in  those  subjects- 
which  relate  to  home  making  and  its  coordinate  activity,  housekeep 
ing.  It  is  prevocational  in  so  far  as  it  acquaints  the  student  with 
many  household  employments,  especial  proficiency  in  one  of  which 
may  later  be  developed  and  become  a  wage-earning  occupation.  Il 
is  vocational  to  the  extent  that  it  actually  prepares  a  student  for 
effective  discharge  of  duties  within  the  home  and  gives  scientific  prep 
H  ration  for  efficient  administration  of  household  affairs.  Home 
«conomics  contributes  in  large  measure  to  the  general  education  of 
the  student,  leading  to  accurate  perception  and  intellectual  develop 
rnent. 

Modern  civilization  tends  to  place  upon  women  the  economic  func 
rions  of  consumers,  and,  to  a  less  degree  than  in  former  times,  those 
of  producers  of  wealth.  The  concrete  knowledge  gained  in  handling 
materials,  estimating  cost,  and  considering  time  values  becomes  of 
direct  value  in  training  intelligent  distributors  of  family  incomes 
The  management  of  a  modern  sanitary  homo  involves  many  opera 
tions  and  demands  much  power  of  adjustment.  The  school  must 
supply  both  knowledge  and  skill. 

Home  economics,  therefore,  finds  its  place  in  the  school  curricula 
because  it  furnishes  vocational  training  in  that  occupation  in  which 
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93  per  cent  of  all  American  women  ultimately  engage;  because  it 
gives  prevocational  training  leading  to  the  industries  in  which  the 
majority  of  all  women  -wage  earners  enter;  and  because  it  contributes 
to  that  training  which  develops  mind  through  sense  development  and 
awakens  intelligent  interest  in  problems  relating  to  good  citizenship. 
In  considering  the  children  of  San  Francisco  certain  facts  must  be 
borne  in  mind: 

(1)  The  city  is  at  the  point  of  a  peninsula  with  excellent  trans 
portation  facilities  to  the  mainland  by  rail  and  by  water.     So  good 
and  so  swift  are  these  methods  of  transportation  that  great  numbers 
of  those  employed  in  the  city  commute  and  keep  their  families  in  the 
near-by  cities  of  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alamcda,  Sausalito,  and  San 
Mateo.     The  very  poor  can  afford  neither  the  time  nor  the  expense 
incident  to  this  daily  travel.    This  condition  of  life  affects  the  school 
population  and  deprives  it  of  many  children  belonging  to  families 
of  men  of  moderate  means."    Many  of  the  wealthy  send  their  children 
to  private  schools. 

(2)  The  city  is  built  up  and  down  abrupt  hills,  some  of  which  do 
not  permit  of  street  railways.     In  the  outlying  districts  the  building 
operations  have  been  limited  to  the  lower  levels,  and  the  streets  over 
the  hills  are  still  unopened.    These  geographic  conditions  react  upon 
school  conditions  and  necessitate  school  accommodations  somewhat 
different  from  those  which  may  be  considered  best  in  cities  located 
differently. 

(3)  San  Francisco's  living  conditions  show  marked  contrasts  in 
different  sections  of  the  city.     The  northeast  section  is  congested. 
Of  3,073  children  reporting,  1,889  lived  in  tenements,  flats,  or  apart 
ments.     This  region  includes  the  oriental   settlement  and  receives 
the  majority  of  the  newly-arrived  foreign  people.     About  the  same 
number  of  children  reported  from  the  western  section  of  the  city. 
1,035,  and  of  these  only  885  lived  in  dwellings  housing  two  or  morr 
families.     In  the  first  region  many  mothers  work  and  the  children 
carry  much  of  the  responsibility  for  home   work   and  household 
financial  management.    The  Mission  section  is  another  congested 
district  and  in  contrast  with  it  is  the  south  section,  where  but  233 
out  of  4,364  children  live  under  tenement  conditions.    Uniformity  of 
instruction  concerning  food  and  living  conditions  under  such  diverse 
home  experiences  is  evidently  unreasonable. 

(4)  In  the  school  population  of  San  Francisco  may  be  found  chil 
dren  of  every  race  and  nationality.     Many  of  these  children  come 
from  homes  in  which  no  word  of  English  is  spoken  and  where  the 
older  members  of  the  family  do  not  understand  school  attendance 
laws  or  laws  relating  to  child  labor.     These  adults,  many  of  whom 
came  from  the  rural  sections  of  Europe,  meet  new  conditions  of  liv 
ing  when  housed  in  tenements  for  the  first  time:  -and   ignorant.  «- 
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(hey  often  are,  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  sanitation,  the  health  of 
the  children  is  greatly  affected  by  the  family's  changed  mode  of  life 
in  the  new  country. 

(5)  San  Francisco  presents  a  peculiarly  unstable  school  popula 
tion.     Not  only  do  the  foreign  parents  move  from  one  section  of 
the  city  to  another,  but  the  American  population  coming  into  the 
State  from  the  East  uses  San  Francisco  as  a  "  port  of  entry  "  for 
much  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  they  remain  in  San  Francisco  a  few 
months  or  years,  until  a  choice  has  been  made  for  permanent  resi 
dence.     An  illustration  of  this  changing  population  may  be  taken 
from  the  John  Swett  School.     In  this  school  in  1915  there  were  GOG 
pupils  entered,  262  transferred,  and  344  that  merely  disappeared  from 
the  school  without  record  of  their  later  whereabouts.     This  shifting 
school  population  seriously  complicates  school  administration. 

(6)  Because  of  foreign  parentage  and  existing  economic  condi 
tions,  mkny  children  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  are  over  age.     In 
groups  taken  at  random  the  following  ages  wrere  given : 

In  low  seventh  class  (just  entering  seventh  grade)  1  was  11  years; 
f>  were  12  years;  10  were  13  years;  4  were  14  years;  3  were  15  years. 
The  normal  age  for  students  entering  the  seventh  grade  is  12  years. 
These  would  require  two  entire  years  to  complete  the  elementary 
schools. 

A  high  seventh-grade  class  questioned  reported  as  follows:  Six 
were  12  years  of  age;  12  were  13  years;  7  were  14  years;  and  5  were 
15  years.  These  had  one  and  one-half  years  of  elementary  school 
time  ahead,  making  two-fifths  of  the  class  reach  ages  from  15£  to 
1 7  years  before  finishing  the  elementary  schools. 

Table  23,  page  34,  exhibits  this  condition  most  clearly. 

(7)  Another  condition  affecting  the  teaching  of  home  economics 
is  that  large  numbers  of  girls  enter  the  upper  elementary  grades 
from  Catholic  schools  and  "homes"  in  which  a  considerable  degree 
of  skill  in  handwork  has  been  developed,  and  these  students  are  clas 
sified  only  with  difficulty. 

(8)  The  climate  of  San  Francisco  varies  little  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  have  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  determined  the  length  of  the  school  are  not  hens 
existent. 

These  factors  of  racial  inheritances,  geographic  and  climatic  en 
vironment,  and  economic  status  must  not  be  overlooked  in  any  de 
tailed  study  of  school  conditions. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN    HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Regular  elementary  schools. — Domestic  science,  i.  e.,  food  prepara 
tion,  is  required  of  all  seventh  and  eight  grade  students  in  the  ele- 
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mentary  public  schools.  The  course  of  study  consists  of  a  logical 
sequence  of  lessons  wherein  the  student's  attention  is  chielly  centered 
on  cooking,  though  discussion  of  food  values  and  the  economical  pur 
chase  of  foods  are  not  omitted.  The  course  is  rigid  and  makes  little 
provision  for  choice  cither  as  to  food  material  or  method  of  prepara 
tion,  because  the  course  has  had  to  be  planned  with  economy  of  food 
materials  as  the  dominating  principle.  Every  girl,  no  matter  what 
her  race,  religion,  or  economic  status,  cooks  exactly  the  same  articles 
in  the  same  way  at  a  certain  period  of  her  classwork.  The  cost  of 
food  materials  used  per  pupil  for  the  entire  year  of  1915-16  was  less 
than  44  cents. 

The  domestic-science  or  food-preparation  course  for  the  three  inter 
mediate  schools  follows  the  general  outline  of  that  used  for  the 
elementary  schools,  but  is  modified  by  the  teachers  directly  in  charge 
of  this  work.  Since  each  of  these  three  schools  is  a  law  unto  itself, 
even  the  time  allotment  is  not  necessarily  uniform.  Small  quantities 
of  food  are  used  because  of  the  small  expenditure  permitted.  In 
general,  the  sixth-grade  girls  have  one  lesson  of  85  minutes  each 
alternate  week,  though  at  times  they  may  have  a  lesson  each  week 
for  one-half  year  in  the  sixth  grade  or  a  lesson  weekly  for  the  entire 
grade.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  have  one  lesson  per 
week — from  85  to  120  minutes — in  these  intermediate  schools.  How 
ever  modified,  the  course  still  includes  only  small  recipe  cookery.  It 
tends  to  develop  along  lines  of  better  housewifery  practice. 

Sewing  in  the  elementary  schools  has  not  been  provided  by  the 
school  authorities.  Practice  teachers  from  Lux  School  are  permitted 
to  teach  sewing  to  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  in  certain  schools, 
and  four  regular  domestic-science  teachers  who  have  free  hours  are 
also  used.  The  course  of  study  in  sewing  had  been  in  use  but  a  few 
weeks  at  the  time  of  the  survey  committee's  visit,  and  was,  as  the 
supervisor  of  domestic  science  (under  whom  this  instruction  is  given) 
frankly  stated,  "  on  trial."  Since  this  course  is  but  tentative  and 
must  of  necessity  be  adjusted  to  the  age  of  students  who  in  the 
various  schools  are  permitted  by  the  principals  to  take  this  work, 
and  modified  by  the  opinions  of  those  in  authority  over  the  Lux 
students,  a  discussion  of  the  courses  is  not  here  necessary,  though 
there  was  evidence  that  it  had  been  planned  with  care  and  along  the 
most  approved  lines. 

Sewing  in  the  three  intermediate  schools. — For  the  three  inter 
mediate  schools  in  which  sewing  is  taught,  there  is  no  uniform  course 
of  study.  Each  teacher  plans  her  work  independently  and  in  no 
way  consults  the  supervisor  of  domestic  science  or  her  fellow  teachers 
of  sewing  in  ether  schools. 

The  Jean  Parker  Schcol  is  for  girls  only.  The  cooking  follows 
the  usual  course,  but  handwork  and  sewing  extend  through  all  the 
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grades  and  follow  a  carefully  planned  and  consistent  course  of  work. 
Sewing  is  taught  by  the  room  teachers  and  is,  until  the  eighth  grade, 
limited  to  very  small  articles.  Millinery  is  taught  in  the  Jean  Parker 
School.  The  pupils  report  voluntarily  and  after  the  regular  school 
hours.  This  is  the  only  grade-school  millinery  class  in  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  provision  for  teaching  the  care  of  the  home,  the  care 
of  the  sick,  home  sanitation,  or  child  welfare,  except  as  the  teachers 
of  domestic  science  are  able  to  give  some  little  instruction  of  this 
kind  in  connection  with  the  cooking  lessons. 

The  absence  of  classes  for  boys  in  camp  cookery  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  a  community  from  which  go  so  many  boys  into  summer 
camps  of  foresters,  fruit  pickers,  hop  pickers,  and  workers  in  fish 
cries  and  canneries. 

High-school  courses  in  home  economics. — There  is  no  uniform 
course  in  home  economics  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city.  Where 
work  of  this  nature  occurs,  it  follows  a  course  arranged  by  the 
teacher  in  charge. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  are  newly  or 
ganized  and  are  undergoing  modifications.  The  food-preparation 
course  is  detrimentally  affected  by  the  necessity  of  preparing  foods 
only  such  as  are  demanded  for  use  in  the  school  lunchroom.  The 
noon  lunch  furnished  groups  of  teachers  is  a  development  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  sewing  and  millinery  courses  are  of  accepted  standards,  bm 
tre  not  closely  coordinated  with  the  art  courses.  The  sewing  courses 
in  the  other  two  high  schools  are  unrelated  to  each  other  or  to  thai 
of  the  Polytechnic  High  School. 

Evening-school  home  economics  courses. — There  is  for  the  evening 
«chool  work  a  course  in  cookery,  one  in  sewing,  and  one  in  millinery. 
The  course  in  cookery  is  very  similar  to  the  course  used  in  the  ele 
mentary  day  schools — all  small  quantity  cookery,  with  brief  talks  by 
the  teachers  on  purchase,  use,  and  the  food  value  of  articles  at  hand. 

A  definite  sewing  course  can  not  be  advantageously  followed  in 
the  evening  schools  as  now  organized,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
adaptation  to  the  needs,  experience,  and  materials  of  the  various 
students  enrolled,  who  may  be  young  or  old,  experienced  or  un 
trained,  American  or  foreign. 

The  millinery  course  is  well  planned  and  consistently  followed. 

Evening  classes  meet  for  two  hours.  Dressmaking  and  cooking 
classes  meet  twice  a  week,  while  the  millinery  classes  meet  but  once. 
The  students  pay  $1  for  materials  used  in  the  millinery  classes,  15 
cents  for  thread  and  needles  used  in  sewing,  and  25  cents  per  month 
for  materials  used  in  cooking  classes. 
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There  were  12  evening  classes,  averaging  25  mature  women  students 
per  class,  or  a  total  of  300  women  in  all  San  Francisco  receiving 
instruction  in  household  arts  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  This 
evening-school  work  is  offered  at  but  four  centers — Jean  Parker. 
Bernal,  Irving  M.  Scott,  and  Hamilton.  It  is  reported  that  therp 
is  always  a  waiting  list  equal  to  the  enrollment. 
.  Courses  for  the  unusual  child. — There  are  no  courses  especially 
arranged  for  retarded  or  overagcd  children,  or  for  children  handi 
capped  by  such  physical  defects  as  deafness;  nor  are  there  courses 
planned  for  the  working  girl  who  has  free  time  on  Saturday,  nor  for 
the  housekeeper  who  has  afternoon  hours  available.  Four  girls 
from  the  oral  school  report  to  a  class  in  cooking. 

Teaching  force. — San  Francisco  has  on  salary  24  teachers  of  home 
economics  subjects  in  the  regular  day  schools.  Of  these,  13  teach 
cookery  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools;  3  teach  sewing 
in  the  intermediate  schools ;  4  teach  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School : 
8  teach  sewing  and  millinery  in  the  Girls'  High  School ;  and  1  teaches 
sewing  in  the  Mission  High  School.  In  addition,  there  are  6  teachers 
of  evening  schools  who  are  paid  per  evening  of  work,  and  2  part-time 
teachers  of  cookery  in  the  elementary  schools.  There  were  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  survey  commission  17  Lux  School  student* 
teaching  sewing  in  the  schools. 

Home  teachers. — In  recognition  of  the  great  burden  of  responsi 
bility  that  rests  upon  coast  cities  in  receiving  foreign  people  and 
training  them  for  American  citizenship,  the  legislature  of  Califor 
aia  made  legal  the  employment  of  "  home  teachers."    To  teach  th# 
foreign  or  unfortunate  mother  how  better  to  care  for  her  children, 
how  to  obtain  for  her  family  sanitary  conditions,  and  how  to  con 
serve  her  meager  income,  is  of  evident  importance  to  the  entir* 
community. 

San  Francisco  has  but  one  "home  teacher"  and  that  one  is  sup 
ported  by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  In  less  than  two  months 
she  visited  the  homes  of  78  absentees  and  investigated  the  causes  of 
the  children's  nonattendance  at  school. 

In  many  cases  she  found  that  the  newly  arrived  parent  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  and  often  she 
found  illness  due  to  ignorance.  Is  it  strange  that  those  who  have 
never  lived  in  apartments  or  congested  districts  should  find  it  diffi 
cult  to  adjust  their  habits  of  life  to  these  new  conditions  in  a  foreign 
country  ? 

The  teaching  force  employed  for  instruction  in  home  economic* 
is  manifestly  inadequate  to  give  the  quantity  and  type  of  instruction 
which  a  city  school  system  of  the  size  of  San  Francisco  needs. 
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TABLE  153. — Home  economics  in  five  cities. 


ITonie- 

Cities. 

Population. 

economics 
teachers 

Comments. 

employed. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

363,391 

42 

Instruction  begins  in  fifth  year 

Pittsburgh,  1'a  

533,  905 

73 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

301,408 
319,  198 

30 
80 

Those  employed  in  teaching  cooVing  only. 
In  elementary  schools'   others  in  evening  and 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  

high  schools. 

6an  Francisco,  Cal  

416,912 

24 

Table  153  shows  that  San  Francisco  lags  far  behind  the  following 
cities : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  city  of  somewhat  similar  size,  employs  42 
teachers  in  the  regular  home-economics  classes,  and  the  instruction 
begins  in  the  fifth  grade. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  city  but  one-fourth  larger  than  San  Francisco, 
employs  54  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  2  in  the  industrial, 
and  17  in  the  high  schools,  besides  special  teachers  for  trade  work; 
a  total  of  73  teachers  regularly  employed,  in  comparison  to  San  Fran 
cisco's  24. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  38  centers  and  30  teachers  of  cookery  in 
the  elementary  schools  alone,  besides  26  centers  for  teaching  sewing. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  employs  1  supervisor,  4  assistant  supervisors, 
and  75  special  teachers  of  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  elementary 
schools,  besides  a  full  corps  of  teachers  of  home  economics  in  the  high 
schools  and  others  for  night-school  work. 

Teaching  conditions. — The  majority  of  the  teachers  of  cooking  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco  have  entered  by  examina 
tion.  The  system  of  examination  now  in  existence  seems  to  be  fairly 
administered,  and  the  selection  of  teachers  by  that  means  has  been 
satisfactory.  The  teachers  indicate  in  their  reports  that  they  realize 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  work,  which  are  due  to  overcrowd 
ing.,  mixed  classes,  insanitary  rooms,  and  the  enforced  economy  of 
materials  which  precludes  cooking  in  quantities  comparable  to  those 
used  in  a  home.  * 

The  salaries  for  the  cookery  teachers  vary  from  $3  per  day  for  the 
substitute  teacher  to  $1,224  for  the  teacher  longest  in  service.  Length 
of  service  should  not  determine  amount  of  salary  paid.  Ability, 
preparation,  successful  teaching,  and  continued  intellectual  growth 
should  be  controlling  factors  in  salary  rating. 

There  is  an  average  of  300  students  to  each  teacher.  That  this 
condition  of  an  excessive  number  of  students  being  instructed  by  ono 
teacher  is  common  to  many  other  city  schools  docs  not  prove  that  it 
is  desirable. 
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A  home-economics  teacher  should  know  her  pupils  and  nlso  their 
home  conditions.  To  expect  that  she  shall  inform  herself  with  re- 
gpect  to  the  conditions  existing  in  300  different  homes  and  become 
helpfully  acquainted  with  300  children,  each  of  whom  she  sees  but 
once  each  week,  is  to  expect  the  impossible.  The  teachers  in  the  high 
schools  average  larger  salaries  and  more  extended  preparation. 
They  instruct  fewer  students  per  week,  but  often  have  excessively 
largo  classes. 

In  the  Polytechnic  High  School  there  are  4  teachers  of  household 
arts.  They  average  39  teaching  periods  per  week,  with  an  average 
of  25  students  in  each  period,  an  average  of  9C5  individual  lessons 
taught  a  week.  This  is  about  8  hours'  work  per  day  per  teacher 
and  is  an  unreasonably  heavy  load.  These  teachers  report  earlier 
and  stay  later  than  the  average  high-school  instructor,  and  one  of 
these  has  in  addition  to  this  burden  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
luncheon  and  the  luncheons  prepared  for  groups  of  teachers. 

The  sewing  teachers  in  the  Mission  and  Girls'  High  Schools  labor 
under  the  added  difficulty  of  attempting  to  teach  sewing  in  forty- 
five-minute  periods.  This  arrangement  docs  not  permit  more  than 
30  minutes  a  day  of  clear  time  for  sewing.  This  short  time  with 
large  classes  makes  progressive  instruction  impossible. 

The  evening-school  teachers  are  women  selected  because  of  their 
special  fitness  as  instructors  of  mature  women.  These  teachers  are 
paid  $3.50  per  evening  of  work. 

Supervision  of  home  economics. — The  present  supervision  of  cook 
ing  in  the  elementary  schools  is  good.  Stimulating  conferences  of 
all  subordinate  teachers  are  regularly  held;  new  information,  in  re 
gard  to  foods  is  placed  at  their  command ;  sources  of  exhibit  mate 
rials  are  discussed ;  and  general  matters  relating  to  lesson  costs  and 
presentation  arc  considered.  Besides  these  conferences,  the  super 
visor  is  actively  interested  in  the  instruction  given  in  each  center  and 
visits  all  centers  regularly. 

There  is  no  supervision  of  the  sewing  in  the  throe  intermediate 
schools.  While  these  schools  are,  in  a  sense,  experimental,  and  the 
advantages  of  added  time  spent  on  vocational  subjects  are  under  dis 
cussion,  some  uniformity  should  be  maintained  and  a  consistent  course 
should  be  administered  in  order  that  conclusions  may  be  based  upon 
the  results  of  fair  experimentation.  With  the  present  lack  of  super 
vision  of  sewing  there  is  no  similaritj'  of  methods  or  plans  in  the 
three  schools,  and  a  transfer  of  a  student  from  one  to  the  other  would 
greatly  confuse  the  student  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  Jean  Parker  ^School,  as  elsewhere  mentioned  in  this  report, 
gives  a  sewing  course  entirely  different  from  any  griven  in  aiiy 
school  in  the  city. 

93815—17 29 
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The  Irving  Scott  School  begins  sewing  in  the  fourth  grade,  and 
this  is  under  the  cooperative  direction  of  the  Lux  School  teachers  and 
the  supervisor  of  domestic  science. 

The  home-economics  work  in  the  high  schools  is  unsupervised ; 
hence  no  consistent  scheme  of  progressive  instruction  is  possible; 
nor  can  uniform  work  be  established  in  the  various  high  schools. 
Theoretically,  one  member  of  the  teaching  force  in  the  department 
of  home  economics  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  is  in  charge  of  all 
home-economics  work  given  in  that  school ;  but,  in  actual  operation, 
it  amounts  to  no  supervision  since  she  is  so  overloaded  with  class 
teaching  and  other  responsibilities  that  she  is  unable  to  assume  even 
the  limited  authority  supposedly  delegated  to  her. 

The  Mission  High  School  sewing  instruction  is  unsupervised, 
the  periods  are  of  40  minutes'  length  each  day,  and  the  students  are 
withdrawn  from  the  class  for  other  duties,  so  that  no  class  is  the 
Fame  throughout  the  week.  Some  of  the  same  conditions  exist  in 
the  Girls'  High  School,  but  the  difficulties  under  which  the  work  is 
given  are  not  so  great.  The  absence  of  supervision  permits  the  sew 
ing  in  these  different  schools  to  be  wholly  unlike  and  would  make 
credit  adjustments  difficult  were  students  to  change  from  one  high 
school  to  another. 

Adequate  supervision  would  remove  these  evils  of  inequality  and 
lack  of  standards  and  would  make  a  consistent,  progressive  course 
possible. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Food  preparation. — In  the  elementary  schools  the  cooking  J8 
taught  at  "  centers."  These  centers  are  so  situated  that  one-fourth 
of  all  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  must  leave  their  build 
ings  to  go  to  others  in  which  the  required  instruction  in  cookery  is 
given.  Some  instances  of  this  are  the  following:  One  hundred  and 
sixty-five  Fairmount  School  children  walk  15  blocks  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  No  street  cars  are  available.  The  Francis  Scott  Key 
School  children  are  35  blocks  from  the  Lagima  Honda  center,  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  report.  Ninety-one  Farragut  School 
children  travel  by  unopened  streets,  over  sand  hills.  The  Visitacion 
Valley  School  children  travel  30  blocks  where  the  car  service  is  poor 
and  the  children  are  of  a  class  that  can  ill  afford  car-fare  expense. 
These  are  foreign  children  for  whom  there  should  be  a  sense  of  espe 
cial  responsibility.  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  amount 
of  school  time  lost  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  special  teacher  of  cooking 
because  of  this  time-consuming  travel  from  school  to  school. 

For  giving  instruction  in  cooking  to  all  girls  and  young  women  in 
San  Francisco  there  are  28  kitchens  in  the  elementary  and  inter 
mediate  schools  and  2  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School. 
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The  quality  and  condition  of  equipment  varies  from  that  of  the 
Polytechnic  High  School,  which  is  of  the  most  elaborate,  up-to-date 
type,  to  that  of  the  Hearst  and  Horace  Mann  Schools.  To  the  latter 
401  students  come  weekly.  All  cooking  utensils  are  exposed  to  dust 
and  dirt  and  the  desks  are  insanitary  and  wholly  inadequate.  In 
the  Hearst,  Bay  View,  and  other  schools  the  floors  are  dirty  and  illy 
kept  and  furnish  a  poor  example  to  the  children  of  what  a  kitchen 
should  be. 

In  the  Crocker,  Everett,  Glen  Park,  Hearst,  and  five  other  schools 
there  is  no  provision  for  heating  the  kitchens  except  by  lighting  the 
open  gas  flames  of  the  hot  plates.  From  other  schools  come  classes 
often  wet,  many  times  cold,  to  these  unheated  rooms.  "  Too  cold  to 
write"  is  a  common  expression.  In  an  effort  to  make  the  rooms 
reasonably  warm  the  gas  burners  are  lighted  and  the  room  is  filled 
with  the  gas  waste  products  and  the  windows  drip  with  moisture. 

In  the  new  buildings  the  home-economics  rooms  have  been  put  in 
the  basement,  and  the  only  means  for  ventilation  of  these  rooms  is 
through  small  upper  sections  of  the  windows.  When  24  gas  hot 
plates  are  burning  and  24  kettles  of  cooking  food  are  boiling,  the  air 
is  laden  with  moisture  and  gas  products.  The  smallness  of  these 
openings  may  insure  against  the  ingress  of  the  food  thief,  but  the 
openings  do  not  provide  for  the  egress  of  those  gases  which  steal  the 
health  of  the  children. 

Ten  of  the  15  teachers  of  cooking  listed  screened  windows  as  one 
of  the  conditions  most  desired  by  them,  for  even  where  the  kitchen 
is  flush  with  the  street  and  in  a  position  to  attract  the  flies  from  the 
gutters  unscreened  windows  were  found  in  the  school  kitchens. 

Personal  cleanliness  can  not  be  easily  achieved  where  30  or  more 
students  come  to  a  laboratory  equipped  for  22  or  24,  and  supplied 
with  but  two  sinks.  These  sinks  are  used  as  places  for  hand  washing, 
obtaining  water  for  cooking,  and  for  emptying  all  dishwater.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  hands  are  not  clean,  that  hair  is  disarranged,  and 
that  teachers  are  unable  to  oversee  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
children  when  there  are  so  many  in  the  room  that  every  desk  is 
occupied  and  still  enough  children  must  be  crowded  in  to  half  fill 
another  room.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  expert  home  eco 
nomics  teachers  is  that  20  students  are  all  that  any  one  teacher  can 
properly  care  for  in  one  sewing  or  cooking  class.  In  some  centers 
classes  from  different  grades  and  different  schools  report  at  the  same 
time  and  the  teacher  is  forced  to  give  two  lessons  at  once. 

Each  of  4,365  homes  sends  a  dish  towel  to  school  each  week  to  be 
used  by  a  child  from  that  home.  Will  all  those  4^365  towels  be  from 
homes  uninfected  with  disease  germs?  The  dishes  wiped  by  each 
towel  are  left  to  be  used  bv  another  child.  The  latter  child  mav 
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come  from  the  most  cleanly  and  sanitary  home,  while  the  former  may 
come  from  the  most  undesirable  neighborhood. 

All  food  material  in  the  San  Francisco  cooking  classes  is  pur 
chased  in  quantity  and  distributed  to  the  various  kitchens.  The  esti 
mates  of  needs  are  made  twice  a  year,  except  for  butter  and  eggs, 
which  arc  supposed  to  be  bought  once  a  year  and  preserved  for  future 
use.  With  modern  methods  of  commercial  cold  storage,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  this  annual  purchase  of  eggs  and  butter  is  advantageous. 

A  revolving  fund  of  $100  per  month  is  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  meats,  vegetables,  perishable  fruits,  and  fresh  milk  for  4,365 
pupils.  Two  and  one-half  cents  per  pupil  per  month ! 

From  necessity  the  children  handle  the  most  minute  quantities 
possible  in  their  cooking  lessons. 

Exhibit  material  is  an  essential  in  teaching  home  economics.  In 
many  of  the  kitchens  the  teachers  have  secured  through  their  own 
efforts  and  at  their  own  expense  excellent  exhibit  material,  but  this 
is  not  so  abundant  as  it  should  be  nor  so  varied  as  it  might  be  if 
there  were  some  school  fund  available  for  its  purchase. 

In  one  high  school — the  Potytechnic — there  is  provision  for  food- 
preparation  classes.  The  two  laboratories  provided  are  well  lighted, 
well  ventilated,  and  provided  with  modern  equipment  for  small 
recipe  cooking. 

The  lack  of  a  dining  room  makes  necessary  the  use  of  the  center 
of  the  laboratory  on  any  occasion  of  meal  service.  The  storerooms 
are  unnecessarily  large.  There  is  no  small  kitchen  or  dining  room 
where  meal  preparation  can  be  conveniently  taught  under  approxi 
mately  home  conditions.  All  food  materials  come  from  the  storeroom 
of  the  cafeteria,  and  the  prepared  food  is  sent  back  to  the  cafeteria 
for  sale.  This  arrangement  provides  for  the  consumption  of  articles 
prepared,  permits  of  preparation  of  larger  quantities,  but  affects  the 
work  disadvantageously  to  some  extent,  since  salable  articles  must 
always  be  produced. 

There  are  sewing  rooms  in  the  three  intermediate  schools  in  San 
Francisco.  The  room  in  the  Crocker  School  is  good,  well  lighted, 
and  large  enough  for  ordinary  classes.  This  had  just  been  occupied 
at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  commission  and  new  machines  had  been 
purchased  for  the  classes.  In  the  Hamilton  School  the  conditions 
arc  fair,  but  the  room  is  unsuited  on  all  dark  days,  since  there  is  no 
provision  for  electricity,  and  there  are  too  few  windows  to  furnish 
adequate  light,  except  when  the  sun  shines.  The  third  sewing  room, 
the  one  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  is  unsuited  to  its  purpose  and 
poorly  equipped.  Partial  partitions  divide  it  from  other  rooms. 
It  is  long,  narrow,  dark,  and  cold.  There  are  1G1  girls  in  the  grad 
uation  class  from  this  last  intermediate  school,  and  101  graduating 
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dresses  to  be  made  on  two  machines!  In  the  Jean  Parker  School 
there  are  sewing  machines  for  the  use  of  the  upper-class  girls  and 
night-school  students,  and  there  are  sewing  machines  at  the  Bernal 
Heights  School  and  Irving  Scott  School  for  students  and  night-school 
classes  in  dressmaking.  The  rooms  in  these  schools  arc  not  suited 
for  sewing  classes.  In  one  there  is  no  heat.  In  another  the  adult 
women  sit  and  work  at  the  ordinary  day-school  desks,  which  are  both 
uncomfortable  and  inconvenient. 

Excellent  rooms  and  equipment  for  sewing  and  millinery  are 
available  in  the  Poh'tcchnic  High  School  and  the  Girls'  High  School, 
but  the  room  in  the  Mission  High  School  is  in  the  basement,  reached 
through  the  furnace  room,  unhcated  except  by  a  gas  radiator,  damp, 
dark,  and  cold ;  nor  has  this  room  enough  machines,  tables,  or  other 
necessary  supplies. 

There  arc  no  housekeeping  rooms,  or  apartments,  or  practice  cot 
tages  for  the  teaching  of  home  economics  in  any  San  Francisco  school. 
There  are  no  small-sized  kitchens  or  dining  rooms  in  which  meals 
can  be  prepared  under  approximately  home  conditions.  House 
keeping  or  household  management  can- only  be  taught  incidentally  in 
connection  with  the  food-preparation  classes.  For  these  classes  there 
is  nothing  that  the  children  can  learn  to  buy,  nothing  they  can  plan, 
since  there  is  no  money  to  spend  and  no  opportunity  for  original 
work. 

An  excellent  room  for  the  teaching  of  the  home  care  of  the  sick 
is  furnished  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School.  This  room  might  also 
become  a  laboratory  for  students  in  housewifery  and  be  made  uso 
of  by  night-school  students.  There  is  no  other  provision  for  teaching 
the  care  of  the  sick,  cither  to  children  or  to  adults,  in  any  public 
school  in  San  Francisco. 

Lunch  rooms. — The  entire  absence  of  school  lunch  rooms  in  the  ele 
mentary  schools  is  noticeable.  The  teachers  remaining  at  the  school 
during  the  noon  period  usually  obtain  some  food  from  the  janitress 
or  cook  a  lunch  for  themselves.  The  children  buy  from  near-by 
stores  when  they  have  the  money.  The  Polytechnic  is  the  only  high 
«chool  having  adequate  lunch-room  facilities. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  TEACHERS  TO  STUDY. 

The  present  schedule  for  teachers  of  home  economics  in  San  Fran 
cisco  and  the  custom  of  deducting  from  their  pay  for  days  absent  is 
almost  prohibitive  of  summer-school  courses  for  them.  Educators 
consider  it  in  all  ways  advantageous  for  teachers  actively  engaged  in 
school  work  to  attend  university  summer  schools,  but  San  Francisco 
school  authorities,  it  seems,  do  not  encourage  this  practice.  If  a 
teacher  enters  summer  school,  she  sacrifices  her  pay  for  the  last 
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week  or  two  of  the  school  year,  which  she  of  necessity  misses;  fur 
thermore,  the  school  gains  financially  in  this,  since  the  supervisor 
usually  assumes  the  work  of  the  absent  teacher  without  receiving 
extra  compensation.  When,  in  order  to  increase  her  efficiency,  a 
teacher  takes  a  leave  of  absence  for  advanced  courses,  she  not  only 
spends  her  own  time  and  money,  but  further  sacrifices  a  portion  of 
her  following  summer's  vacation.  Since  it  is  assumed  that  advanced 
courses  of  study  do  improve  a  teacher's  efficiency  and  make  her 
services  more  valuable  to  the  community,  some  plan  should  be 
evolved  whereby  the  teacher's  willingness  to  add  to  her  preparation 
may  be  recognized  and  conditions  developed  that  will  make  a  leave 
of  absence  for  such  a  purpose  possible  for  her  without  additional 
and  unnecessary  sacrifices. 

TABLE  154. — Location  of  centers  for  teaching  domestic  science,  icith  date  of 
installation  of  equipment,  type  of  equipment,  and  students  in  attendance. 


Name  of  school. 

Date  of 
equip 
ment. 

Typeof 
equip 
ment. 

Students  in  attendance. 

Remarks. 

1909 

1915 
1912 

1900 
1900 
1911 

1911 
1900 
1912 

1909 

1910 
1912 

1909 

1912 
1913 

1906 
1912 
1912 

1912 
1912 
1909 
1915 

1911 

1914 
1911 

1911 
1912 

1912 

No.  3 

No.  1 
No.  1 

No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  5 
No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  1 
No.  1 

No.  3 

No.  1 
No.  1 

No.  3 
No.  1 
No.  1 

No.  1 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  1 
No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  1 

/Local  

57 
16 
275 
84 
59 
26 

)  Students  from  Falrmount  walk  15 
/    blocks. 

[Francis   Scott   Key  children   ex- 
|    cuscd  35  blocks  away. 

(  Visitacion  children  travel  30  blocks, 
I    bad  walking,  poor  car  service. 
I    foreign  children. 

\Fremont  children  walk  6  block* 
[   over  steep  hills. 

JMcKinlcy  children  walk  8  blocks. 

\Longfellow  children  walk  16  long 
/    blocks;  can  not  afford  car  fare. 

These  children  travel  7  to  13  blocki 
^   over  the  steepest  hills  in  San 
Francisco. 

1  Farragut  children  travel  over  sand 
/   hills;  street  not  cut  through. 

[children  travel  from  6  to  28  blocks. 

\Sunnyslde  
Local  

do  

/....do  

Irving  M  Scott 

\McKinJoy  

/Local  

178 
165 
192 
401 
94 
105 
76 
17 
1 
138 
77 

106 
33 

145 
198 
274 
4 
130 
58 
91 
44 
37 
27 
SO 
124 
28 
18 
C8 
4o 
53 
13 
48 
64 
65 
57 
47 
44 
79 
49 
92 
2.8 
20 
67 

Jean  Parker 

\I'airmount  
Local  

Horace  Mann 

do... 

John  Swett 

do  

Laguna'  Honda           .  . 

f  do  

jGrattan  

Mission 

1  Jefferson  
(Francis  Scott  Key  — 
Local  

Adams  

do  
/....do  

Bay  View 

Brvant.. 

\Visitacion  
Colu  mbia  

Bernal  

Local  

Crocker  

/....do  

(Oral 

Denman  

/Local  

Everett 

\Frceraont.. 

/Local  

Franklin-     , 

\McKinley.  . 

/Local  

Frank  McCoppin 

\Li  ncoln  

Local  

Monroe  

f....do  

Oriental     .     .. 

Local  

Pacific  Heights  

....do  
Grant  

Sherman  

Portola  . 

Winfield  Scott. 

Yerba  Bucna  

"Local  

Roosevelt 

/....do  

Sheridan. 

\.Madison  
/Local  

Spring  Valley.. 

\Farragut  
fLocal  

Sutro  .... 

\Rcdrling  
Local  

G.  Pcal>ody  

Lafnvelte  
Rochambeau  
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In  the  above  list  Type  1  is  the  most  recently  installed.  This 
equipment  is  good,  but  is  not  always  well  arranged  in  the  rooms, 
and  in  all  cases  more  sinks  are  needed. 

Type  2  was  introduced  in  1909.  Old  millwork  has  often  been  used 
in  this  and  in  Type  3,  and  much  of  this  equipment  is  poor  and  should 
be  replaced  in  the  near  future. 

Type  3  first  installed  in  1909. 

Types  4  and  5  were  installed  in  1900  from  old  millwork  and  were 
emergency  equipment  at  the  time  of  construction.  This  equipment 
should  be  replaced  immediately  by  clean,  modern,  sanitary  desks, 
sinks,  and  desk  equipment. 

SUMMARY. 

See  Table  154  for  location  of  centers. 

The  children  of  San  Francisco  have  need  of  courses  in  home  eco 
nomics  adapted  to  their  varying  economic'conditions  and  their  racial 
inheritances. 

The  courses  in  home  economics  are  inadequate.  Cookery  is  given 
only  once  a  week  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  except  in  the  three 
intermediate  schools,  and  in  one  or  two  others  where  the  principals 
are  unusually  progressive. 

Sewing  is  given  by  school  board  support  only  in  the  threo 
intermediate  schools  and  in  four  others  where  the  principals  have 
taken  an  especial  interest  in  the  subject. 

Housewifery  is  not  recognized  in  any  course. 

Home  nursing  instruction  is  available  for  Polytechnic  High  School 
students  only. 

Food  preparation  is  not  included  in  any  high  school  course  except 
in  the  Polytechnic  High  School.  There  are  sewing  classes  in  three 
high  schools,  but  the  work  in  each  is  independent  of  that  in  other 
high  schools. 

No  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  correlate  the  art  instruction 
with  that  of  home  economics. 

The  classes  are  very  generally  overcrowded. 

The  teachers  in  home  economics  are  interested  in  their  work  and 
ambitious  for  its  further  development.  With  few  exceptions  they 
are  reading  the  newer  educational  publications  and  making  all  pos 
sible  use  of  summer-school  courses. 

The  office  of  supervisor  carries  with  it  authority  for  the  supervi 
sion  of  cooking  classes  in  the  elementary  schools,  sewing  classes  in 
charge  of  the  Lux  practice  students,  and  the  sewing  in  the  three  other 
elementary  schools.  The  high-school  courses  are  not  under  uniform 
supervision.  The  night  schools  are  separate  in  supervision. 
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The  allowance  for  supplies  to  the  cookery  class  is  so  meager  that 
only  minute  quantities  of  food  materials  can  be  used. 

There  is  no  provision  for  sale  of  food  prepared  by  elementary 
schools,  though  there  is  evident  need  for  school  lunches  and  lunches 
for  teachers. 

Much  of  the  equipment  used  in  elementary  cooking  classes  is  old 
and  in  bad  condition.  It  is  located  in  "centers"  which  necessitate 
much  traveling  by  children  from  their  regular  schools  to  these  "  cen 
ters"  and  causes  loss  of  school  time  and  exposure  by  the  children  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  damp  winter  climate. 

Two  high  schools  and  one  intermediate  school  have  good  sewing 
rooms  and  sewing  equipment.  All  other  sewing  is  done  under  diffi 
cult  conditions. 

There  is  need  of  more  liberal  allowances  for  ambitious  teachers 
who  desire  to  take  advanced  courses  in  home  economics. 

PART  II. 

Progress  in  home-economics  instruction  in  public  schools  has  been 
retarded  by  efforts  to  adjust  it  to  the  traditions  of  the  older  type 
of  public-school  education.  Liberation  from  these  traditions  and  a 
fearless  consideration  of  the  subject  as  one  meriting  a  place  in  the 
school  curriculum  because  of  its  own  worth  result  in  much  more 
effective  methods  of  teaching. 

Courses  in  home  economics. — An  ideal  course  in  home  economics 
is  prcvocational,  as  it  introduces  the  child  to  tho  needlecrafts,  food- 
preparation  industries,  millinery  trade,  laundry  management,  and 
the  paid  occupations  connected  with  household  administration.  It 
is  vocational  in  that  it  prepares  a  girl  or  woman  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  and  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  maker 
of  a  home ;  training  in  the  choice,  purchase,  preparation,  and  service 
of  food  in  the  home;  the  purchase  of  fabrics  and  their  manufacture 
into  suitable  garments  and  articles  for  family  use;  the  sanitation 
and  care  of  the  house;  the  care  of  children  and  of  the  sick;  the 
appreciation  of  that  which  is  beautiful;  and  the  management  of  th* 
financial  affairs  of  the  household. 

It  is  a  legitimate  part  of  every  girl's  education,  and  it  should  bt 
properly  correlated  with  tho  usual  academic  studies  and  thus  mak« 
education  interesting  and  vital.  Home-economics  studies  not  only 
give  increased  manual  skill,  but  stimulate  appreciation  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  awaken  the  social  conscience  within  the  student.  It 
trains  in  the  accurate  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  plant  and 
animal  life  and  the  commercial  activities  of  the  community  in  which 
the  student  lives. 
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RESULTS   OF    UOME-ECOXOMICS    INSTRUCTION. 

The  girl  completing  the  eight  grades  of  school  should  be  able  to 
plan,  purchase,  prepare,  and  serve  a  simple  meal  for  a  family  of 
average  size  having  a  moderate  income.  She  should  be  able  to  choose 
food  materials  with  discrimination,  recognizing  those  which  give 
adequate  food  value  in  proportion  to  tho  price  asked,  and  deciding 
intelligently  the  quantities  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  family  for 
which  she  buys.  She  should  be  able  to  wash  dishes  neatly,  keep  a 
kitchen  in  order,  caro  for  floors  and  windows,  make  a  bed,  and  dust 
a  room  properly.  She  should  know  how  to  use  a  commercial  pattern 
in  garment  making,  manipulate  a  sewing  machine  effectively,  and  do 
hand  sewing  neatly;  this  skill  with  needle,  machine,  and  patterns 
should  amount  to  an  ability  to  make  all  of  her  own  plain  garments. 
The  girl  finishing  the  academic  or  business  course  in  a  high  school 
should  know  all  that  has  been  listed  as  a  reasonable  attainment  for 
an  eighth-grade  graduate  and  should  not  only  have  increased  in 
skill,  but  should  have  grasped  the  fundamental  principles  relating  to 
autrition,  personal  hygiene,  care  of  tho  sick,  household  accounting, 
purchase  and  use  of  textiles  and  dressmaking.  The  student  having 
an  opportunity  to  complete  an  entire  lino  of  home  economics  in  any 
high  school  may  be  required  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  basic 
scientific  principles  concerned  in  administering  a  household.  She 
should  have  been  given  courses  in  color  and  design,  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  economics,  and  sociology,  and  her  skill  and  dexterity 
should  have  increased  in  the  use  of  her  needle,  the  sewing  machine, 
and  all  household  utensils  and  equipment. 

Extension  courses  should  provide  opportunities  for  tho  wage-earn 
ing  girl  to  complete  her  preparation  for  home  making  and  for  the 
housekeeper  to  perfect  her  skill  in  discharging  household  duties  and 
her  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  methods  used  in  household 
tasks. 

Especially  should  afternoon  and  evening  courses  offer  instruction 
relating  to  the  careful  purchase  and  use  of  household  supplies,  since 
the  financial  safety  of  the  family  so  largely  depends  upon  the  efficient 
management  of  the  family's  income. 

ADAPTATION  OF  COUKSES. 

No  rigid  course  in  home  economics  can  be  planned  that  may  be 
applied  to  all  sections  of  a  large  city.  All  courses  in  home  economics 
should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  tho  communities  in  which  these 
courses  are  offered.  Tho  end  attained  should  be  the  same,  but  the 
means  used  should  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  neighborhood 
where  the  work  is  given. 
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From  the  poorer  sections  the  children  of  foreign  parentage  are 
often  older  than  the  average  student  in  their  grades,  and  since  many 
of  them  leave  school  before  completing  the  eighth  grade,  and  since 
also  they  are  particularly  appreciative  of  the  practical  phases  of 
education,  and  thereby  may  be  induced  to  continue  in  school,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  adjust /he  home-economics  course  to  meet  their 
conditions  and  to  stress  the  practical  phases  of  the  work.  In  sec 
tions  of  the  city,  the  school  population  of  which  usually  continues 
throughout  the  elementary  grades  and  enters  the  high-school  courses, 
a  home  economics  elementary  school  course  somewhat  less  intensive 
may  be  best  adapted  to  their  needs.  This  latter  course  may  logically 
lead  directly  to  the  high-school  courses  in  the  same  subject  and  be  so 
arranged  that  the  one  becomes  the  basis  of  the  other. 

Every  girl  in  the  city  high  schools  should  be  required  to  pursue  one 
year  of  home  economics.  This  course  should  be  equivalent  to  a  full 
unit1  of  work  and  is  most  effective  if  it  consists  of  two  recitation 
periods  and  three  double  periods  for  laboratory  each  week.  This 
course  meets  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the  courses  leading  to  uni 
versity  entrance,  and  of  those  who  pursue  such  vocational  courses  as 
are  offered  in  the  business  high  school  and  trade  high  schools. 

Elective  home-economics  courses  should  be  in  every  high  school 
except  business  and  similar  vocational  schools,  while  specialized  vo 
cational  home  economics  courses  should  be  offered  in  one  or  more 
high  schools. 

Specially  adapted  courses  of  home  economics  designed  to  meet 
the  natural  limitations  of  the  blind,  deaf,  or  mentally  subnormal  are 
an  essential  unit  of  all  large  city  school  systems.  Deaf  children  be 
come  expert  in  any  or  all  household  activities  and  through  these 
courses  may  be  led  to  vocational  courses  affording  agreeable  occupa 
tions  and  assuring  adequate  self-support. 

These  variations  and  adaptations  of  courses  do  not  indicate  that 
each  teacher  is  to  plan  her  own  work  or  modify  the  course  given; 
indeed,  just  the  opposite,  it  means  definitely  and  carefully-planned 
courses  which  are  consistent  throughout  and  which  lead  the  student 
to  a  predetermined  goal  in  her  training  by  methods  adjusted  to  social 
and  economic  needs,  these  methods  being  uniform  in  similar  sections 
of  the  city. 

Classes  in  food  preparation  should  be  established  for  boys  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  If  time  can  not  be  found  for  these 
during  the  usual  school  hours,  they  should  be  offered  at  hours  con 
venient  for  the  boys.  While  these  courses  are  approved  for  all  school 
systems,  they  are  particularly  needed  in  the  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  where  so  many  boys  go  into  camps  of  various  kinds 
during  the  summer  months. 

1  Equivalent  of  a  five-hour  course  carried  through  one  entire  year. 
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CONTENT   OF   COURSES    IN    HOME   ECONOMICS. 

A  satisfactory  home-economics  course  includes  lines  of  work  in 
sewing  and  garment  making,  in  costume  design  and  dressmaking,  in 
color  and  design,  in  house  furnishing,  in  marketing  and  food  prepa 
ration,  in  elementary  dietetics  and  food  service,  in  home  sanitation 
and  the  care  of  the  house,  in  laundering  and  housewifery,  in  house 
hold  accounts  and  home  administration,  and  in  personal  hygiene  and 
the  home  care  of  the  sick. 

The  foundation  for  the  home-economics  instruction  is  laid  in  the 
primary  schools  during  the  first  four  years  when  the  child  has  been 
trained  in  the  manipulation  of  materials  through  work  in  paper, 
cardboard,  textiles,  basketry,  weaving,  and  drawing.  It  is  sup 
plemented  in  the  elementary  schools  by  the  training  in  art  and  by 
the  coordinated  work  in  language,  geography,  arithmetic,  elemen 
tary  science,  etc. 

In  high  schools  the  science  courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  botany, 
bacteriology,  and  zoology,  and  the  art  courses  in  color  and  design 
are  the  basis  of  the  courses  given  in  the  home-economics  department. 

Several  types  of  home-economics  continuation  courses  are  needed 
in  all  school  systems.  Of  primary  importance  are  courses  designed 
for  foreign  mothers  who  need  instruction  that  will  enable  them  to 
adjust  their  mode  of  life  to  their  changed  environment.  These 
courses  must  emphasize  home  sanitation,  the  intelligent  purchasing 
of  textiles  and  clothing,  and  especially  should  these  courses  assist  in 
familiarizing  the  mothers  with  American  schools  and  creating  among 
them  sympathetic  interest  in  school  activities. 

Almost  all  home  makers  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  related  to  home  administration.  For  all  desiring 
such  instruction  courses  should  be  arranged. 

The  employed  young  woman  should  find  school  courses  open  to 
her  during  her  leisure  hours  wherein  she  could  prepare  herself  for 
efficient  administration  of  her  future  home  and  also  enable  her  to 
improve  her  present  living  conditions,  that  she  may  be  more  ade 
quately  nourished,  more  satisfactorily  clothed,  and  more  capable  of 
securing  for  herself  sanitary  surroundings. 

The  needs  of  the  girl  who  has  dropped  out  of  school  and  remains 
at  home  should  not  be  overlooked. 

COURSES    OF    STUDY. 

A.  Time. — Elementary-school  home-economics  instruction  should 
begin  in  the  fifth  grade.  Through  this  grade  and  the  sixth  grade 
die  subject  should  be  given  four  45-minute  periods  of  student  time 
per  week:  through  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  from  seven  to 
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tiine  45-minute  periods  per  week  should  be  the  minimum  for  home- 
economics  instruction.  The  45-minute  periods  should  be  grouped  so 
that  the  actual  work  shall  be  90  minutes  twice  each  week  for  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  children.  It  is  possible  with  the  usual  arrangement 
of  school  schedules  to  arrange  two  classes  of  this  type  before  the 
noon  recess  and  two  classes  in  the  afternoon. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  should  report  to  home- 
economics  work  in  half-day  periods  twice  or  three  times  per  week. 

Two  of  the  eight  periods  in  the  ninth-grade  work  should  be  given 
to  recitations,  and  laboratory  classes  should  be  arranged  for  three 
double  periods  each  week.  Selectc'd  groups  of  children  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  can  with  advantage  spend  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  their  entire  school  hours  in  these  home- 
economics  classes. 

High-school  girls  should  be  able  to  elect  courses  in  home  eco 
nomics  and  related  sciences  up  to  one-half  of  their  entire  school 
time. 

B.  Details  of  home-economics  courses  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Fifth  grade. — Housewifery  once  each  week  throughout  the  year. 
Sewing  twice  a  "week  for  one  term.  Cooking  twice  a  week  the  second 
term.  The  housewifery  will  include  bed  making,  sweeping,  dusting, 
table  sotting,  care  of  silver,  dish  washing,  and  care  of  table  linen, 
window  draperies,  etc. 

The  sewing  should  include  both  hand  sewing  and  the  use  of  the 
small  commercial  pattern.  The  articles  made  must  bo  of  actual 
use,  but  should  be  small  enough  to  be  finished  before  the  child  be 
comes  weary  of  them. 

The  cooking  will  be  of  the  small  individual  recipe,  since  at  this 
time  the  child's  hands  do  not  permit  of  the  use  of  larger  utensils 
or  greater  quantities  of  materials. 

/Sixth  grade. — One-half  year  in  sewing  and  one-half  year  in  cook 
ing.  The  sewing  should  consist  of  three  lessons  per  week  of  about 
one  hour  each;  the  cooking  of  two  lessons  each  week  of  about  one 
and  one-half  hours. 

Both  the  cooking  and  the  sewing  should  be  a  logical  continuation 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  preceding  grade,  and,  in  both,  stress 
may  be  placed  upon  the  purchase  and  economical  use  of  materials 
and  upon  the  comparative  value  of  different  types  available.  No 
opportunity  should  be  overlooked  for  instructing  in  habits  of  per 
sonal  neatness  and  quiet  orderliness.  The  use  of  the  sewing  machine 
will  be  introduced  in  this  grade. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades. — Of  the  time  spent  in  home  economics 
by  the  .seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  at  least  one-fifth  should  b« 
devoted  to  recitation  periods  in  which  the  subjects  of  food  produe- 
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cion,  food  economics,  home  sanitation,  marketing,  home  management, 
house  furnishing,  choice  of  textiles,  etc.,  are  arranged  in  progressive 
order.  All  cooking  done  in  the  food-preparation  classes  should  be 
with  family-sized  quantities.  Meal  service  should  be  emphasized 
daily  and  use  made  of  the  food  cooked  by  service  to  teachers  as  a 
noon  lunch,  by  supply  of  penny  lunches,  by  use  in  the  school  lunch 
room,  by  special  meals  for  the  anemic  and  tubercular  children,  and 
occasionally  by  sale  of  products  to  the  children  or  to  friends  of  the 
school. 

The  instruction  in  housekeeping  and  home  sanitation  must  bo  ap 
plied  directly  to  the  care  of  a  practice  house. 

The  sewing  must  lead  not  only  to  garments  made  by  the  girls,  but 
to  lessons  in  the  selection  of  materials,  with  attention  directed  to 
suitability,  durability,  economy,  and  real  beauty.  To  attain  this  in 
garment  making,  dressmaking,  and  elementary  millinery,  the  closest 
of  cooperation  must  exist  between  the  department  of  art  and  the 
department  of  home  economics.  No  course  in  home  economics  is 
complete  without  arrangements  for  visits  to  stores,  markets,  manu 
factories,  and  to  houses  under  construction. 

The  principles  and  processes  learned  during  the  previous  year  in 
housewifery  should  be  applied  in  the  food-preparation  classes. 

There  must  be  a  logical  sequence  of  work  and  a  certain  amount  of 
previous  study  required  as  preparation  for  each  class  session. 

Fifteen  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  used  in  group  in 
struction  will  make  the  work  much  more  effective  than  it  is  when  stu 
dents  are  allowed  to  begin  work  immediately  upon  entering  the 
rooms. 

Ninth  grade. — The  ninth  grade,  which  is  the  upper  grade  of  the 
junior  high  school,  or  the  first  grade  of  the  present  type  of  high 
school,  may  well  complete  the  home-economics  course  for  the  girl 
preparing  for  a  business  career  and  for  the  girl  reasonably  sure  of 
entering  a  college  or  university. 

Not  less  than  eight  hours  per  week  should  be  given  to  home  eco 
nomics  throughout  this  year.  Theory  should  be  stressed  while  the  in 
crease  of  technical  skill  is  not  neglected. 

The  food  preparation  taught  in  high  schools  should  emphasize 
speed  and  efficiency  and  business  management  applied  to  the  house 
hold.  No  high  school  can  install  a  satisfactory  course  in  home  eco 
nomics  that  docs  not  offer  opportunity  for  the  student  to  care  for 
rooms  in  a  housekeeping  apartment,  care  for  household  linen  and 
supplies,  cook  and  serve  real  meals  at  moderate  cost,  and  assume 
responsibility  in  the  use  of  money. 

In  all  high  schools,  excepting  only  the  ones  devoted  to  a  commer 
cial  course  or  other  reallv  vocational  course,  elective  courses  in  ad 
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vanced  dressmaking,  advanced  food  preparation,  human  nutrition, 
elementary  dietetics,  care  of  the  sick,  care  of  children,  and  house 
hold  furnishing  and  home  administration  should  he  offered.  In  all 
these  the  theory  underlying,  the  practice  should  be  stressed. 

Continuation  courses. — The  short-unit  course  of  10  or  12  lessons  is 
especially  to  be  recommended  for  all  continuation  courses  for  house 
keepers  and  mothers.  It  is  often  inconvenient  for  a  mother  to  enroll 
in  and  attend  a  course  of  one-half  year's  duration,  while  it  is  entirely 
possible  for  her  to  take  a  course  of  five  weeks  with  lessons  twice 
each  week,  upon  some  phase  of  home-economics  work  which  is  of 
especial  interest  to  her. 

These  short-unit  courses  should  be  arranged  in  logical  sequence, 
and  this  same  consistent  development  should  extend  into  a  second  or 
even  third  year  course  of  study,  and  may  well  result  in  the  earning 
of  a  certificate  at  its  close. 

Continuation  courses  in  home  economics  which  are  intended  for 
employed  young  women  should  be  of  one-half  year  length  and  may 
with  advantage  receive  high-school  credit  for  work  of  high-school 
grade. 

Correct  classification  of  continuation  students  in  these  afternoon 
and  evening  classes  is  necessary.  Not  always  the  instruction  that 
the  student  wants,  but  that  of  which  she  is  prepared  best  to  make  use, 
should  be  assigned  her. 

Unit  courses  for  continuation  classes  are  suggested  as  follows :  In 
foods — vegetable  cookery,  meat  cookery,  bread  making,  inexpensive 
desserts,  marketing,  etc.  In  clothing — children's  undergarments ;  chil 
dren's  outergarments ;  dyeing,  cleaning,  and  making  over  garments 
for  children;  making  wash  dresses;  handwork;  household  supplies, 
etc.  Similar  unit  courses  should  be  arranged  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
sanitation  of  the  household,  household  accounting,  house  furnish 
ing,  etc. 

The  longer  courses  for  employed  young  women  should  follow 
closely  the  regular  courses  of  the  schools.  Since  one  out  of  every 
three  young  women  is  a  wage  earner  between  her  fifteenth  and  twen 
ty-fourth  years,  and  since  a  majority  of  these  are  employed  in  pur 
suits  evolved  from  employment  formerly  carried  on  within  the  home, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  prevocational  function  of  home-economics 
courses  should  not  be  at  any  time  overlooked. 

Supervision  and  instruction  in  home  economics. — To  administer 
properly  the  various  courses  in  home  economics,  there  must  be  one 
director.  To  her  must  be  given  authority  to  organize  and  direct  all 
phases  of  this  subject  in  the  entire  school  system.  Only  by  thus 
centralizing  authority  and  responsibility  can  a  consistent  and  pro 
gressive  program  for  home-economics  instruction  be  maintained. 
As  in  all  large  cities,  the  director  of  home  economics  will  need 
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assistants,  and  she  should  be  given  as  many  as  are  needed  to  ad 
minister  the  work  satisfactorily.  To  the  assistant  director,  or 
supervisors,  responsibility  should  be  given  for  certain  phases  of 
the  instruction. 

As  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  division  of  duties  may 
be  made  geographically  for  sections  of  the  city;  perpendicularly  for 
certain  lines  of  work — for  instance,  all  instruction  in  clothing  and 
textiles ;  horizontally,  for  all  work  below  or  above  a  certain  grade — 
for  instance,  all  home-economics  instruction  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades,  or,  all  instruction  in  these  subjects  when  given  in 
continuation  classes. 

To  the  director  should  be  delegated  the  authority  to  nominate  her 
assistants  and  the  teachers  on  the  home-economics  staff.  Upon  the 
director  will  naturally  fall  the  authority  to  organize  the  courses  in 
home  economics  in  elementary  schools,  in  high  schools,  in  night 
schools,  and  in  any  special  schools  that  may  be  established.  She  will 
detail  the  teachers  to  work  in  the  parts  of  the  city  where  their 
services  will  be  most  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  locality.  She  will 
hold  councils  to  which  will  come  all  teachers  of  home  economics 
from  all  types  of  schools  under  city  control,  and  she  will  help  in  all 
community  matters  in  which  women's  organizations  are  interested. 

If  she  be  worthy  of  the  position  as  a  guide  to  the  development  of 
the  children,  she  will  certainly  be  worthy  of  trust  in  the  material 
growth  of  the  department  in  her  care;  hence,  she  will  be  recognized 
by  the  school  architect  as  one  to  be  consulted  before  the  completion 
of  the  final  plans  for  buildings,  and  considered  by  the  committee  of 
the  school  board  as  one  to  be  intrusted  with  the  selection  and  pur 
chase  of  school  equipment  and  supplies.  The  assistants  will  be 
women  in  sympathy  with  their  superior  officer,  and  especially  adapted 
to  their  work.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  assistants  will 
be  the  one  in  charge  of  afternoon  and  evening  classes. 

The  director  of  home  economics  should  be  a  woman  of  broad  cul 
ture,  with  thorough  training  in  home  economics.  That  she  have 
executive  ability,  business  sense,  tact,  physical  strength,  and  an  agree 
able  personality  is  absolutely  essential,  since  she  must  administer  her 
office,  delegate  duties  to  assistants  and  teachers,  establish  cooperation 
with  various  social  and  philanthropic  organizations  in  her  city,  main 
tain  cooperative  relations  with  the  various  school  principals,  secure 
the  support  and  sympathetic  advice  of  intelligent  home  makers, 
mothers,  club  women,  business  women,  teachers,  and  social  workers, 
and  transact  efficiently  the  business  affairs  of  her  department.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  she  be  able  to  speak  agreeably  before  clubs  and 
various  educational  and  business  associations.  She  must  have  had 
teaching  experience  before  assuming  the  more  difficult  position  of 
director,  and  if  added  to  these  qualifications  she  has  had  experience 
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in  the  conduct  of  a  home,  her  value  to  the  community  will  make  her 
worthy  of  an  adequate  salary,  and  such  clerical  help  as  will  reliere 
her  of  routine  ofiico  work  and  leave  her  free  to  advise  with  her 
assistants  and  teaching  force  and  cooperate  with  the  other 'socializing 
factors  of  the  community. 

The  assistant  should  have  most  of  the  qualifications  expected  o1 
the  director.  If  one  is  to  have  supervision  of  extension  courses,  it 
will  ho  well  if  she  he  a  woman  with  especial  experience  in  the  actual 
administration  of  a  home,  and  if  to  this  she  has  added  trade  experi 
ence,  her  value  to  the  schools  will  he  greatly  increased.  High-school 
teachers  of  home  economics  should  be  required  to  be  graduates  of 
four-year  home-economics  courses  in  standard  colleges  or  universi 
ties.  Elementary  school  teachers  of  home  economics  should  have  had 
at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  two  years'  normal  school  course  in  home 
economics,  based  upon  completion  of  a  four-year  high-school  course 
of  established  standards.  Night  school  and  other  continuation  course 
teachers  should  be  chosen  with  extreme  care.  Trade  experience, 
home  experience,  teaching  experience,  and  special  preparation  for 
teaching  home  economics  are  all  desirable  qualifications,  and  none  of 
these  should  be  overlooked.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  these  teachers 
know  their  subject  both  theoretically  and  practically;  they  must  also 
have  received  pedagogical  training  which  enables  them  to  impart 
information  and  understand  the  psychology  of  the  mature  student 
and  the  temperamental  condition  of  the  employed  girl. 

Since  the  corps  of  home  economics  teachers  changes  frequently  in 
all  schools,  much  instruction  of  teachers  and  careful  supervision  is 
necessary  if  a  high  quality  of  teaching  is  to  be  maintained. 

Where  it  becomes  necessary  to  require  room  teachers  to  teach 
home-economics  subjects  these  teachers  should  be  prepared  for  this 
added  burden,  and  such  time  as  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  prepared 
should  be  granted  to  them  and  compensation  for  this  extra  prepara 
tion  should  be  provided.  Grade  teachers  giving  home-economics 
instruction  should  become  a  portion  of  the  home-economics  staff  in 
•«>  far  as  necessary  supervision  extends. 

There  is  no  question  that  better  work  can  be  done  in  home  eco 
nomics  when  special  teachers  are  employed  for  all  instruction  of  this 
type,  but  if  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  will  not  permit  of 
adequate  school  support,  then  some  of  the  sewing  can  be  taught  by 
grade  teachers.  The  average  grade  teacher  is  herself  too  often 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  must  be  carefully  taught  before 
-he  can  teach;  moreover,  she  is  often  not  interested  in  industrial  edu 
••ation  of  any  type  and  considers  the  added  burden  of  equipping  her 
-elf  for  teaching  sewing  an  imposition.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  for 
many  reasons  to  provide,  whenever  possible,  special  teacher*  in  horn* 
for  all 
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The  successful  teacher  of  home  economics  must  not  only  know  her 
subject  and  be  familiar  with  the  better  methods  of  giving  instruc 
tion,  but  she  must  also  know  the  local  conditions  existing  in  the 
neighborhood  wherein  she  teaches.  There  is  no  quick  process  by 
which  she  can  familiarize  herself  with  the  status  of  the  homes  from 
which  the  children  come,  nor  can  she  suddenly  induce  the  mothers  of 
the  community  to  cooperate  with  her  in  developing  a  spirit  of  home 
making  in  the  girls  of  her  classes.  Long  terms  of  service  are  there 
fore  desirable,  and  every  encouragement  possible  should  be  given 
the  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  grasp  their  opportunities  to  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  those  among  whom  they  teach.  In  the 
foreign  sections  of  the  city,  and  in  the  less  prosperous  localities,  no 
more  profitable  use  of  one  afternoon  each  week  of  the  time  of  the 
home-economics  teacher  could  be  made  than  in  visiting  the  homes  of 
the  girls  in  her  class  or  in  meeting  the  mothers  of  these  girls  at  the 
school  or  in  the  settlement  house. 

School  authorities  should  not  fail  to  encourage  by  all  available 
means  further  study  by  their  teachers,  and  they  should  make  possible 
pursuance  of  graduate  courses  and  attendance  at  summer  schools. 

LIMITATION  OF  NUMBERS  IN  HOME-ECONOMICS  CLASSES. 

No  teacher  in  the  elementary  or  high  schools  should  be  permitted 
to  enroll  more  than  20  students  in  a  laboratory  class  in  either  food 
preparation  or  garment  making.  Extension  class  teachers  can  not 
properly  instruct  more  than  15  pupils  in  any  one  class.  If  a  strong 
teacher  is  given  an  inexperienced  assistant,  the  two  together  can  in 
struct  25  students  in  extension  classes. 

Extension-class  students  are  less  used  to  receiving  class  intruc- 
tion  and  enduring  necessary  class  restraint  and  are  more  unevenly 
graded  than  are  regular  school  pupils.  They  are  often  weary  from 
the  work  of  the  day  and  consequently  require  more  individual  at 
tention  from  the  teacher  in  charge.  For  these  reasons  all  classes  for 
adult  students  should  be  kept  down  to  the  number  above  given. 

Lecture  and  recitation  classes  may,  if  necessary,  be  extended  to 
include  30  students,  but  all  in  excess  of  20  will  tend  to  weaken  the 
discipline  of  the  class  and  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
given.  Classes  arranged  for  the  unusual  student,  students  of  over 
age,  of  special  economic  need,  of  subnormal  girls,  of  mutes,  or  of 
those  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  English  language  should  be 
limited  to  12  pupils,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  reduced  to  8. 

This  limitation  of  home-economics  classes  can  be  conveniently  ar 
ranged  in  the  elementary  schools  if  the  teacher  of  the  room  from 
which  the  girls  come  be  made  an  assistant  to  the  regularly  employee} 
93815—17 30 
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home-economics  teacher  for  the  period  in  which  her  students  are  in 
the  laboratory;  and  it  also  is  easy  of  accomplishment  if  large  classes 
can  be  divided  between  the  teachers  of  food  preparation  and  the 
teachers  of  garment  making. 

Further  discussion  of  details  of  departmental  administration  is 
unnecessary,  since  a  capable  supervisor  receiving  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  school  principals  and  room  teachers  will  find  the 
solution  for  overcrowding  that  is  best  adapted  under  her  local  con 
ditions. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  business  transactions  necessitated  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
department  of  home  economics  are  somewhat  complicated  and 
laborious. 

Staple  supplies  for  food  lessons  may  be  bought  in  quantity,  but 
the  perishable  food  materials  should  be  purchased  as  needed  and  by 
the  local  teacher.  This  gives  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  ac 
quaint  herself  with  local  market  conditions  and  also  makes  it  pos 
sible  to  instruct  the  children  in  marketing. 

Equipment  should  be  selected  by  the  director  after  conference  with 
the  teachers. 

The  sale  of  products  increases  responsibility  and  bookkeeping,  but 
the  benefit  derived  by  the  students  in  handling  larger  quantities  and 
assisting  in  business  affairs  more  than  justifies  methods  making  this 
necessary. 

LABORATORIES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Rooms  in  which  food-preparation  lessons  are  taught  should  be 
sanitary  in  every  respect — well  warmed,  well  ventilated,  well  screened, 
well  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  furnished  with  properly  laid 
and  finished  floors,  and  well  provided  with  good  cooking  tables,  sinks, 
ranges,  and  cooking  utensils.  A  kitchen  of  this  type  should  have 
light  and  attractive  wall  finishes,  ample  blackboard  space,  good  cup 
boards,  and  cool  storage  closets.  The  seats  for  the  children  should  be 
comfortable.  Exhibit  material  should  be  abundant.  Since  some  val 
uable  exhibit  material  is  expensive,  it  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  be 
conveyed  from  school  to  school. 

The  lar^e  laboratory  in  which  cooking  instruction  is  given  becomes 
a  place  where  much  is  taught  with  little,  but  food-preparation  train 
ing  should  never  end  in  that  type  of  room ;  it  may  begin  there.  Home 
economics  to  be  at  its  best  must  be  given  within  a  home.  This  "  prac 
tice  "  home  should  be  similar  to  the  best  typo  of  home  possible  for 
the  families  from  which  the  school  children  of  that  neighborhood 
come.  It  may  be  a  little  frame  house  of  but  three  rooms  and  a  bath; 
it  may  be  in  all  respects  like  a  city  apartment;  or  it  may  be  a  house 
with  cellar,  yard,  garden,  and  chicken  pens.  Of  its  kind  it  must  be 
good,  sanitary,  economical,  and  in  good  taste.  If  it  meets  all  these 
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requirements,  it  becomes  a  bond  between  the  home  of  the  child  and 
that  child's  school  life. 

School  practice  houses  are  in  actual  use  in  many  cities.  Sometimes 
houses  have  been  built,  sometimes  cottages  have  been  rented:  and 
sometimes  attics  or  basements  have  been  modified,  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  waste  room.  The  "practice"  house  supplies  the 
kitchen  of  family  size,  where  two  or  four  girls  can  work  with  ease 
and  effectiveness,  where  labor-saving  devices  may  be  used  and  labor- 
saving  methods  practiced.  It  affords  a  dining  room  in  which  meal 
service  can  be  taught  under  normal  living  conditions  and  where 
standards  of  simple  good  taste  and  -  cleanliness  can  be  established; 
it  makes  practical  housekeeping  instruction  possible,  and  it  makes 
the  teaching  of  home  nursing  practicable. 

Too  much  of  the  sewing  taught  in  schools  appeals  only  to  the 
girl's  love  of  personal  adornment.  The  "  practice  "  house  makes  the 
sewing  upon  house  linens,  draperies,  and  bedding  possible,  and  offers 
an  opportunity  for  utilizing  the  products  of  classes  in  rug  weaving 
and  other  handicrafts. 

Laundries. — Since  much  home  laundering  must  be  done  in  all 
neighborhoods,  there  should,  where  practicable,  be  laundry  equip 
ment  in  the  school. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  secure  teachers  who  hare  sufficient  tact  and 
ability  to  establish  cooperative  relationships  with  the  homes  of 
children,  it  may  be  possible  to  grant  credits  for  work  done  in  the 
home  under  the  supervision  of  such  a  teacher,  but  full  teaching  serv 
ice  witliin  the  school  can  not  be  expected  from  a  teacher  so  occupied, 
and  under  no  circumstance  is  it  recommended  that  credit  be  given 
for  unobserved  honie  work.  Home  practice  of  school  exercises 
should  be  required  and  acquired  proficiency  should  be  recognized, 
but  definite  credit  for  unobserved  home  work  is  not  conducive  to 

either  high-grade  work  or  honest  reports. 

• 

SUMMARY. 

Adequate  provision  for  training  young  girls  and  women  necessi 
tates: 

(1)  Strong  courses  in  homo  economics  well  organized  and  adapted 
to  the  varying  needs  of  the  students  for  whom  these  courses  are  de 
signed. 

(2)  An  effective  organization  of  an  adequate,  well-prepared,  lib 
erally  paid  and  not  overworked  instructional  corps. 

(3)  Kindly  cooperation  maintained  between  principals  of  schools, 
teachers  of  academic  subjects,  local  organizations  of  citizens,  busi 
ness  men,  and  the  teaching  force  interested  in  home  economics  in 
struction. 
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(4)  Suitable,  satisfactory  sanitary  rooms,  modern  and  adequate 
equipment,  correct  adjustment  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  depart 
ment  of  home  economics,  and  the  correlation  of  the  department  of 
homo  economics  with  the  activities  of  the  child  in  her  home. 

PART  III. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
INTKODUCTION. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  offering  of  the  following  recommendations 
that  it  is  desired  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  that  an  adequate 
course  in  home  economics  be  established  in  their  schools — a  course 
which  will  train  the  daughters  of  the  city  in  the  art  of  home-making 
and  make  of  them  women  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  their  hands, 
intelligent  in  their  choice  of  materials,  appreciative  of  the  beauty  of 
orderliness  and  cleanliness,  and  awake  to  the  financial  and  social  re 
sponsibilities  of  women  within  the  home. 

Coast  cities,  with  their  large  per  cent  of  foreign-born,  adult  popu 
lation,  have  peculiar  burdens  and  responsibilities  in  transforming 
this  great  cosmopolitan  group  into  an  intelligent  American  citizen 
ship.  Such  transformation  can  not  be  hastened  unless  the  home  life 
of  the  foreign  workman  be  touched  by  American  ideas  of  good  living, 
sanitary  dwellings,  liberal  educational  opportunities,  and  social 
responsibilities.  In  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  changes,  there 
is  no  more  potent  means  than  a  strongly  organized,  well-supported 
department  of  home  economics. 

SUGGESTED   COURSES. 

Tho  school  curriculum  in  San  Francisco  needs  to  be  changed  in 
order  to  make  allowance  for  more  time  in  home-economics  subjects. 
This  recommendation  does  not  necessitate  the  sacrifice  or  elimina 
tion  of  any  of  the  essential  subjects,  but'  requires  the  compression  of 
some  work  into  fewer  hours  and  the  adjustment  of  some  to  altered 
conditions. 

New  courses  in  home  economics  should  bo  established.  Sewing 
instruction  and  lessons  giving  information  concerning  simple  house 
keeping  processes  should  be  installed  in  all  fifth-grade  classes  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  Food  and  sewing  preparation  should  be 
given  in  all  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  classes. 

The  inauguration  of  required  high-school  courses  in  home  enonom- 
ics  is  needed  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  the  Mission  High  School,  and 
the  Commerce  High  School.  Reference  has  been  made  hereinbefore 
to  the  conditions  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School.  It  is  here  recom 
mended  that  a  one-year  course  of  home  economics  be  required  in  all 
high  schools  now  established  in  San  Francisco  and  in  all  hereafter 
established. 
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This  one  year  of  required  work  should  be  equivalent  to  one  full 
five-hour  course;  i.  e.,  double  periods  for  practical  work  and  single 
periods  for  lectures  and  recitation.  It  should  be  a  survey  course, 
giving  instruction  in  the  furnishing  and  care  of  the  house,  planning 
and  preparing  meals,  and  in  buying  clothing,  and  making  dresses 
and  hats. 

Advanced  elective  courses  should  be  established  in  all  high  schools 
except  those  that  are  distinctly  vocational. 

San  Francisco  needs  Saturday  afternoon  classes  in  the  downtown 
districts  for  the  great  number  of  shop  and  office  girls  who  are  not 
employed  at  that  time.  It  needs  classes  for  mothers  at  the  high 
schools  just  after  the  close  of  regular  afternoon  classes.  Many  women 
can  easily  attend  such  classes  when  they  can  not  leave  home  at  night. 
Night  schools  are  needed  for  those  who  work  during  the  day,  and 
should  be  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  city  in  well-warmed,  well- 
ventilated,  and  comfortable  rooms  where  good  equipment  exists. 

The  home  care  of  the  sick  should  be  taught  in  the  upper  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools,  with  courses  more  strongly  scientific  offered 
as  electivcs  in  the  high  schools. 

Especial  stress  should  be  placed  upon  this  phase  of  home  economics 
til  the  extension  courses  for  employed  girls  and  home  makers. 

This  instruction,  while  classified  under  home-economics  teach 
ing,  need  not  be  given  by  members  of  that  staff,  but  may,  with  ad 
vantage,  bo  given  by  the  school  nurses  or  by  members  of  the  city 
board  of  health. 

Since  many  men  on  the  Pacific  coast  spend  considerable  time  in  the 
mountains,  or  at  sea,  a  simple  knowledge  of  food  values  and  food 
preparation  is  greatly  needed  by  them.  Where  instruction  in  camp 
cookery  has  been  offered  to  boys  in  other  cities,  it  has  been  popular 
and  of  great  value.  Work  of  this  kind  can  bo  given  after  school 
hours,  in  night  classes,  or  on  Saturdays.  It  is  a  type  of  instruction 
well  worth  giving  during  the  summer  vacation  and  can  easily  be  cor 
related  with  the  Boy  Scout  work  done  in  the  city. 

The  courses  of  study  in  home  economics  used  in  San  Francisco 
need  to  be  revised,  and  to  be  so  arranged  that  adjustment  to  peculiar 
community  needs  may  become  possible.  The  major  courses  should  be 
so  arranged  that  there  may  be  established  a  logical  sequence  of  les 
sons  from  the  first  lessons  of  grade  five  to  the  last  lesson  of  the  senior 
high  school. 

The  special  courses  should  be  so  planned  that  the  peculiar  condi 
tions  and  needs  of  the  student  may  be  met  and  a  predetermined 
result  obtained. 

See  page  444,  Part  II,  under  Courses  of  Study,  for  a  more  com 
plete  discussion  of  this  subject. 
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8UPEBVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.1 

Such  courses  as  are  above  discussed  are  only  possible  of  adminis 
tration  when  there  is  one  capable,  responsible  head  of  all  home- 
economics  instruction  in  the  entire  school  system ;  hence,  the  director 
of  home  economics  should  be  given  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  all  home-economics  instruction  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  in  classes  for  employed  and  adult  women.  To 
retain  a  woman  of  the  type  needed  will  necessitate  a  willingness  to 
pay  liberally  for  her  services. 

At  least  four  assistant  supervisors  of  home  economics  are  needed 
in  San  Francisco.  None  of  the  above  officers  should  be  expected  to 
teach  except  in  times  of  emergency  or  when  necessary  to  train  prop 
erly  a  new  and  inexperienced  teacher. 

Clerical  help  should  be  supplied,  so  that  no  time  of  experts  may  be 
wasted  upon  labor  more  cheaply  done  by  clerks. 

To  secure  and  retain  really  capable  teachers  of  home  economics, 
adequate  salaries  must  be  paid,  opportunities  for  professional  prog 
ress  must  be  made  available,  and  classes  must  be  reduced  in  number 
of  pupils  enrolled.  Those  teachers  who  are  selected  for  the  respon 
sible  positions  of  instructors  of  children  from  •  foreign  homes  and 
children  needing  special  instruction  should  receive  greater  pay  and 
find  time  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  homes  and  families  of  the 
pupils. 

1  A  questionnaire  in  regard  to  the  supervision  and  teaching  of  home  economics  was 
sent  to  25  home-economics  women.  Fourteen  women  answered,  of  whom  7  were  uni 
versity  and  college  teachers  in  charge  of  teacher-training  classes;  4  were  supervisors  of 
home  economics  in  public-school  systems ;  1  was  an  exsupervisor  in  a  large  city ;  1  had 
served  as  public-school  teacher,  supervisor,  and  finally  professor  in  charge  of  teacher 
training  courses ;  and  1  had  been  a  teacher  in  a  noted  public-school  system. 

1.  Should  there  be  one  supervisor  of  all  home  economics  with  an  adequate  number  of 

assistant  supervisors?     Yes,   13.     Doubtful,   1. 

2.  Should  the  supervisor  nominate  or  recommend  and  the  board  appoint  her  assistant* 

and  teachers?     Yes,  9. 
'A.  Should  «he  have  full  appointive  power?     Yes,  5. 

4.  In  what  grade  should  home-economics  Instruction  be  introduced — 

Below  the  fourth  grade? Xes,  2 

Fourth  grade? Yes,  7. 

Fifth    grade? Yes,  4. 

Sixth  grade? Yes,  1. 

All  agreed  that  handwork  of  some  kind  should  be  given  from  the  flrst  grade  up. 

5.  Would  you  Introduce  home  economics  In  the  same  grade  In  all  parts  of  the  city? 

Yes,  3.     No,  11. 

6.  Would  you  Increase  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  home  economics  In  cosmopolitan 

sections  of  a  city?    Yes,  13.     No,  1. 

7.  Would  you  recommend  cooking  in  family  recipes  in  the  grade  classes?     Yes,  14. 

8.  What  do  you  consider  the  minimum   time  that  pbould  be  given  home  economics? 

Answers  vary  from  90  minutes  once  a  week  to  90  minutes  dally  In  the  grades.    All 
agree  that  three  double  laboratory  periods  and  two  recitation  periods  are  desirable 
in  high  school. 
».   What  is  the  most  desirable  size  for  a  class  In  home  economics? 

1C  to  20 Yes,  » 

10  to  15 Yes,  2. 

12  to  18 Yes,  2. 

20  to  24 Yes,  1. 

10.   Do  you  approve  of  an  apartment  or  practice  house  as   an   addition  to  the  re«ul»r 
home-economic  laboratories?     Yes.  14. 
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IMPROVEMENT    IN    EQUIPMENT. 

When  knowledge  of  the  part  flics  play  in  the  spread  of  disease 
is  so  general,  it  seems  strange  that  so  many  unscreened  kitchens 
should  be  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco.  All  such 
rooms  should  bo  screened  immediately.  In  the  newly  constructed 
buildings,  better  provision  should  be  made  for  ventilating  the  food 
laboratories.  The  present  system  of  oiling  down  the  dirt  on  the 
kitchen  floors  should  not  be  longer  permitted,  and  attractive,  clean 
floors  should  be  provided — such  floors  as  the  children  are  taught 
to  desire  for  their  own  homes.  Hereafter,  as  the  new  buildings  are 
constructed,  the  supervisor  should  be  consulted  both  as  to  the  location 
of  the  home-economics  classrooms  and  as  to  plans  and  equipment  for 
them.  A  food  preparation  room  is  badly  situated  when  placed  in 
the  basement;  it  catches  much  dust  and  dirt,  is  difficult  to  ventilate 
properly,  and  the  odors  rise  from  it  to  other  portions  of  the  building. 
A  room  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building  is  for  all  reasons  more 
desirable. 


INTEKMEDIATE    SCHOOL    SEWING    BOOMS. 


Of  the  sewing  rooms  in  use  in  the  three  intermediate  schools,  the 
one  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  in  every 
way  unsuitable  and  ill  equipped.  As  elsewhere  suggested,  if  this 
school  were  supplied  with  a  practice  house  in  which  to  teach  home 
making,  room  could  be  arranged  for  the  sewing  classes. 

The  Hamilton  School  sewing  room  should  be  immediately  equipped 
with  electric  lights,  for  which  the  building  is  wired,  and  enough 
sewing  machines  should  be  purchased  to  make  effective  teaching 
possible. 

The  Crocker  sewing  room  was  just  occupied  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  the  survey  commission  and  was  receiving  new  machines 
and  tables.  This  particular  school  receives  many  children  from 
near-by  "homes"  and  should  be  made  more  nearly  like  conditions 
in  a  good  American  home,  and  as  far  away  from  institutional  con 
ditions  as  possible.  Small  classes,  individual  instruction,  sympa 
thetic  understanding,  and  homelike  conditions  are  greatly  needed 
by  these  children.  A  practice  house  is  an  immediate  need. 

New  cooking  rooms  are  most  badly  needed  at  Fail-mount,  Colum 
bia,  Grattan,  McKinley,  Eochambeau,  and  Yerba  Buena  Schools. 
Fairmount  has  1G5  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  These,  if 
given  as  much  instruction  in  home  economics  as  they  should  receive, 
will  require  all  of  the  time  of  one  teacher  of  food  preparation  and  of 
one  teacher  of  sewing.  The  James  Lick  pupils  are  numerous  enough 
to  use  effectively  the  present  equipment  were  the  Fairmount  students 
removed  to  a  laboratorv  of  their  own. 
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A  similar  condition  exists  in  other  schools,  and  when  the  food- 
preparation  instruction  is  extended  downward  to  the  sixth  grades, 
other  laboratories  will  be  needed. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  each  school  should  be  complete 
in  itself  and  that  girls  should  not  be  sent  from  one  school  to  another 
for  portions  of  their  instruction.  If  home  economics  were  taught 
from  the  fifth  grade  through  the  eighth,  as  it  should  be,  then  each 
school  would  fully  use  one  practice  house,  one  food  laboratory,  and 
one  sewing  room.  Especially  would  this  be  true  if  no  class  exceeded 
20  pupils,  which  is  agreed  to  be  the  maximum  size  possible  where 
good  instruction  is  given. 

PRACTICE   HOUSES. 

The  Spring  Valley  School,  which  is  in  an  apartment-house  region, 
has  an  excellent  attic  or  top  floor  that  could,  with  little  expense,  bo 
partitioned  and  equipped  as  a  small  apartment.  In  this,  instruction 
could  be  given  in  house  furnishing  and  home  care.  The  teachers' 
lunches  prepared  here  would  inake  possible  preparation  of  food  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  establish  standards  for  the  girls  doing  the 
work.  One-half  day  spent  twice  a  week  by  a  small  group  of  girls 
would  give  them  helpful  knowledge  of  sewing  under  home  conditions, 
care  of  the  house,  meal  preparation,  and  laundering  of  household 
linens.  While  it  is  always  undesirable  for  children  to  travel  from 
one  school  to  another,  yet  for  a  time  this  housekeeping  center  could 
be  used  by  other  near-by  schools.  Since  this  is  a  school  having  very 
large  classes  in  the  lower  grades  and  very  small  classes  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  rooms,  it  is  suggested  that  this  special  instruction 
be  open  to  children  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  as  well  as  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

The  room  at  Pacific  Heights  is  one  of  the  worst  used  for  cooking 
classes.  It  is  long  and  narrow  and  reached  by  an  outside  stainvay. 
It  is  over  the  boys'  runway,  which  means  that  the  floors  are  cold  and 
damp.  This  room  is  one  of  several  in  which  the  children  have  to 
light  the  hot  plates  in  order  to  warm  their  fingers  enough  to  be  able 
to  write.  This  school  needs  a  new  laboratory  for  cooking  and  new 
equipment  throughout.  This  is  a  locality  in  which  a  practice  house 
would  supply  all  present  needs, 

The  Portola  School  neighborhood  is  one  in  which  a  practice  house 
could  easily  be  secured  and  would  be  of  great  service.  This  is  a  Jew 
ish  section  and  one  in  which  the  Jewish  Council  of  Women  stand 
ready  to  lend  hearty  cooperation,  and  with  their  aid  such  a  practice 
home  could  be  made  of  inestimable  value  to  the  community. 

Bernal  Heights  School,  with  its  old  building  where  the  kitchen  is 
reached  through  the  furnace  room,  should  be  immediately  supplied 
with  a  small,  clean,  inexpensive  practice  house  and  new  laboratories 
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for  both  sewing  and  food  preparation.  This  is  an  American  neigh 
borhood  where  there  are  small  frame  dwellings.  The  practice  house 
should  be  no  better  than  the  best  that  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
could  hope  to  attain  and  no  more  expensively  furnished  than  the 
incomes  of  the  families  represented  would  justify,  but  it  should  be 
sanitary,  convenient,  and  attractive.  The  instruction  given  should 
be  thoroughly  practical. 

The  Irving  Scott  School  is  another  one  in  which  there  should  be 
an  immediate  adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  locality. 
There  should  be  a  housekeeping  center  constructed  and  housekeeping 
instruction  given.  In  the  low  seventh  grade  there  were  3  students 
15  years  of  age,  4  who  were  14,  and  10  who  were  13  years  old.  Girls 
of  this  age  should  be  made  proficient  in  simple  home  making  and 
the  school  should  supply  this  knowledge. 

The  three  intermediate  schools  are  all  in  need  of  practice  houses. 
With  these  centers  in  which  to  begin  this  work  it  could  be  gradually 
developed  until,  in  some  form,  it  reached  all  the  girls  in  the  city,  giv 
ing  to  each  girl  some  actual  knowledge  of  household  administration, 
family  meal  service,  and  general  housewifery. 

These  practice  houses  or  apartments  make  the  service  of  a  .noon 
lunch  to  teachers  possible  and  afford  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
have  actual  experience  in  the  choice,  purchase,  and  service  of  food 
in  family-sized  quantities. 

A  complete  housekeeping  suite  can  be  provided  for  the  Polytech 
nic  High  School  with  little  expense.  There  is  now  a  large  room  used 
for  teaching  home  nursing,  and  adjoining  this  is  a  needlessly  large 
storeroom.  A  bathroom  is  already  furnished.  One  partition  and 
one  new  door  would  change  these  into  a  complete  apartment,  with 
small  kitchen,  bedroom,  bathroom,  and  dining-living  room,  and 
make  meal  service  and  housekeeping  possible. 

In  the  Girls'  High  School  there  are  now  rooms  used  as  cloak  rooms 
that  could  easily  be  converted  into  an  apartment  and  a  food  labora 
tory. 

The  Mission  High  School  needs  immediate  provision  of  rooms 
for  sewing,  food  preparation,  and  housekeeping.  The  building  now 
used  is  so  overcrowded  and  the  sewing  room  so  insanitary  and  un 
suitable  that  new  rooms  should  be  provided  in  some  other  building. 


TOWEL   SUPPLY. 


In  order  to  insure  sanitaiy  conditions,  all  dish  towels  should  be 
furnished  by  the  school  and  paper  towels  should  be  in  every  labor:) 
tory. 

There  should  be  suitable  basins  and  towels  for  the  sewing-class 
girls. 
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TEACHEB8. 

With  the  recommended  increase  of  time  given  to  home-economics 
teaching,  the  present  teachers  of  food  preparation  will  be  unable  to 
handle  all  classes  in  this  subject.  It  is  also  recommended  that  classes- 
be  reduced  to  20  students;  that  new  courses  be  organized  for  adult 
women  and  wage-earning  women;  that  boys  be  given  opportunities 
for  lessons  in  camp  cookery;  and  that  the  retarded  girls  be  given 
especial  attention  in  classes  organized  for  them.  All  this  means  in 
creased  teaching  force  and  increased  expense,  but  if  the  girls  of  San 
Francisco  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties 
when  they  become  wives,  mothers,  and  homemakers,  the  city  must 
pay  the  price. 

Special  teachers  should  bo  employed  to  give  instruction  in  sewing 
to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  and  to  teach  the  care  of 
the  home.  If  financial  conditions  make  the  employment  of  special 
teachers  for  all  sewing  impossible,  then  the  sewing  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  can  be  given  by  room  teachers  or  left  to  Lux 
students.  These  grade  teachers  will  need  special  instructions,  and 
to  the  extent  that  they  assist  in  this  teaching  they  should  be  con 
sidered  a  part  of  the  home-economics  department.  Equipment  will 
not  be  necessary  for  the  sewing  classes  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
during  the  first  year. 

This  arrangement  will  leave  whatever  money  is  at  present  avail 
able  to  be  used  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  cooking  laboratories 
and  for  establishing  housekeeping  centers  and  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  sewing  rooms.  During  the  year  following,  sewing  rooms 
can  be  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  and  machines,  and  additional 
special  teachers  employed  for  the  then  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
sewing  classes;  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  can  be  taught  again 
by  room  teachers  or  Lux  students,  and  by  the  third  year  conditions 
will  be  enough  better  so  that  more  special  teachers  can  be  employed 
and  more  housekeeping  centers  developed,  until  at  the  end  of  the 
five  years  every  child  finishing  the  eighth  grade  will  have  become  dex 
terous  in  handling  cooking  materials  and  equipment,  skilled  in  sew 
ing  by  hand  and  machine,  and  developed  in  efficiency  to  an  extent 
that  will  make  her  able  to  prepare  in  reasonable  time  a  plain  but  pala 
table  meal,  make  a  simple  garment,  care  for  a  bedroom  and  sitting 
room,  and  give  first  aid  to  anyone  injured  or  ill. 


SCHOOL    LUNCHES. 


The  continued  use  of  minute  quantities  of  food  is  uninteresting  to 
the  child  and  has  no  real  educational  value.  As  stated  by  one  sue- 
ressful  supervisor  of  home  economics,  "nfter  girls  have  shown  pro- 
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ficiency  in  the  small  recipe  work,  unless  given  more  practical  work, 
the  interest  is  apt  to  become  lost."  "  Outside  criticism  through  sale 
of  large  quantity  cooking  (family  quantity)  is  very  stimulating  and 
often  puts  the  girls  on  their  mettle  through  the  responsibility  given 
them." 

Yet  the  other  extreme — cooking  for  sale  only — is  quite  as  objec 
tionable  as  limiting  food  work  to  very  small  quantities.  No  class 
should  be  forced  to  cook  only  that  which  is  salable,  nor  should  any 
class  be  excluded  from  tasting  the  product  of  its  work.  To  adjust 
these  matters  perfectly  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  and  effort  to 
adjust  them  should  not  be  abandoned  merely  because  it  requires 
extra  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  administrative  officers. 

In  every  school  where  there  is  a  food-preparation  class,  there 
should  be  provision  for  serving  teachers'  lunches  by  the  students  in 
the  cookery  classes.  This  is  one  of  the  few  ways  by  which  children 
can  be  taught  to  cook  in  family-sized  quantities  and  to  serve  food 
nicely.  That  such  a  lunch  is  of  advantage  to  the  teachers,  there  can 
be  no  question.  It  is  not  impossible  to  so  arrange  class  schedules 
that  the  class  needing  this  instruction  'can  have  their  work  arranged 
to  come  immediately  before  the  noon  hours. 

In  certain  schools  the  children  are  evidently  underfed.  Underfed 
children  do  not  develop  into  valuable  citizens.  It  is  feasible  to  havo 
the  food  preparation  classes  prepare  inexpensive  and  nourishing 
foods  and  to  have  these  sold  to  the  children  at  small  cost.  The  com 
mission  was  impressed  with  the  largo  number  of  children  remain 
ing  around  the  school  at  noon,  eating  unattractive,  inadequate 
lunches,  or  running  to  the  near-by  stores.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  parents  of  many  of  these  children  are  away  from  home  at  noon. 
Other  cities  have  found  that  school  cafeterias  and  noon  lunches  for 
the  children  have  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  general  health  and 
vigor  of  those  so  fed. 

It  is  true  that  school  or  teachers'  lunches  increase  the  cooking 
teacher's  work  and  responsibility.  Such  increased  work  should  be 
recognized  either  by  slightly  increased  pay  or  shortened  hours  during 
the  week.  One  afternoon  free  each  week  would  equalize  the  burden. 


RTT8INK88    METHODS. 


The  present  method  of  purchasing  equipment  and  supplies  is  a 
detriment  to  the  home-economics  division  of  the  schools.  Much 
better  arrangement  could  be  made  if  an  expert  were  consulted  and 
her  plans  accepted.  The  method  of  ordering  and  saying  "  or  just  as 
good"  is  sometimes  amusing.  A  green  plate  to  match  a  blue  set 
may  be  "just  as  good,"  but  far  from  satisfactory.  The  director  of 
home  economics  should  be  able  to  select  definite  articles  and  on  thorn 
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receive  competitive  bids  and  from  the  bids  make  her  purchase, 
whether  of  food  supplies  or  equipment.  There  are  many  times  when 
food  supplies  bought  near  the  schools  would  be  more  certainly  re 
ceived  than  by  the  present  methods  of  purchase,  and  at  the  same  timo 
serve  to  establish  a  friendly  relationship  between  the  school  and  tho 
local  taxpaying  storekeeper.  A  larger  revolving  fund  is  necessary, 
for  the  children  must  learn  to  purchase  food  supplies  and  the  teachers 
must  be  able  to  buy  certain  perishable  food  materials  in  larger 
quantities. 

COOPERATION    WITH    OTHER   AGENCIES   FOB   SOCIAL   BETTERMENT. 

Since  an  effectively  organized  division  of  home  economics  is  one 
agency  for  social  betterment  in  the  life  of  the  city,  there  should  bo 
developed  active  ccoperation  between  this  work  in  the  schools  and 
other  agencies  for  social  betterment.  The  city  board  of  health, 
Nurses'  Association,  Child  Welfare  League,  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Collegiate  Alumna?,  social  settlements,  and  other  organiza 
tions  are  all  working  for  improving  the  living  conditions  of  those 
whose  homes  are  in  the  city  of  J^an  Francisco,  and  their  help  is  needed 
in  developing  home  economics  to  its  fullest  community  service. 

The  material  for  home-economics  instruction  can  never  be  included 
within  the  covers  of  textbooks  as  may  that  of  arithmetic  or  spelling 
or  history.  The  factories,  the  shops,  and  the  markets  of  the  city, 
even  the  streets  with  their  newly  laid  systems  for  water  supply, 
sewage  pipes,  and  gas  mains  become  laboratories  for  the  child  in 
home  economics.  When  this  is  understood  by  the  grocer,  the  butcher, 
the  dry-goods  merchant,  and  the  dealer  in  household  furnishings,  all 
will  be  willing  to  do  their  share  in  educating  the  future  house  mother 
and  will  gladly  instruct  visiting  classes  in  the  art  of  buying  to  meet 
household  needs.  When  this  cooperation  between  tradesman  and 
school  is  accomplished  the  education  of  the  child  will  be  greatly 
enriched  and  in  time  there  will  be  a  favorable  reaction  upon  the  trade 
conditions  of  the  city. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIOKS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  All  courses  in  home  economics  need  reorganization.     Instruc 
tion  in  this  subject  should  be  given  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  logical 
sequence  of  lessons  should  be  arranged  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades,  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

2.  Sewing  should  be  introduced  in  all  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
classes,  and  special  teachers  for  this  subject  should  be  provided  in 
these  grades. 

3.  Sewing  should  be  given  in  fifth  and  sixth  grade  classes  by  grade 
teachers  or  by  Lux  School  students.     Provision  should  be  made  for 
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giving  grade  teachers  the  preparation  needed  to  enable  them  to  teach 
sewing. 

4.  The  teaching  staff  in  home  economics  should  be  reorganized 
and   placed  under  a  director  who  should  have  control  of  home- 
economics  work  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  the  assistance 
of  a  group  of  not  less  than  four  competent  supervisors. 

5.  The  teaching  staff  in  home  economics  should  be  increased  and 
arrangements  made  for  each  teacher  to  have  one  afternoon  each  week 
for  neighborhood  work. 

6.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  take  summer-school  courses, 
and  they  should  be  able  to  do  this  without  loss  of  salary. 

7.  Centers  of  training  in  housekeeping  should  be  provided  in  a 
few  carefully  selected  districts. 

8.  The   number  of  night  classes  in  home   economics  should  be 
increased.     Afternoon  classes  for  women  and  Saturday  afternoon 
classes  for  working  girls  should  be  opened.    These  courses  should 
be  open  for  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  a  full  year,  as  may  be  found  advis 
able  at  each  place. 

9.  Methods  of  purchasing  food  supplies  should  be  so  changed  that 
the  director  and  teachers  may  make  all  purchases  under  general 
rules  and  regulations. 

10.  The  director  of  home  economics  should  purchase  all  equipment 
after  bids  are  made  and  accepted. 

11.  Architects  should  consult  the  director  of  home  economics  be 
fore  buildings  in  which  home  economics  is  to  be  taught  are  planned. 

12.  Provision  should  be  made  for  permanent  exhibits  of  home- 
economics  work  and  for  a  traveling  exhibit  that  can  be  taken  from 
school  to  school. 

13.  The  sewing  rooms  in  intermediate  schools  are  not  adequately 
equipped.    Lights  should  be  installed  in  the  sewing  room  in  the 
Hamilton  School  and  temporary  quarters  for  home  economics  in 
the  Horace  Mann  School  should  be  constructed  or  rented  at  onco 
until  permanent  quarters  can  bo  provided. 

14.  All  food-preparation  rooms  now  in  use  should  be  put  in  clean 
nnd  sanitary  condition  by  screening  windows  and  door  openings; 
by  refinishing  floors  with  a  surface  which  can  be  kept  clean:  by  re 
placing  worn  and  antiquated  equipment;  by  heating  damp,  cold 
rooms ;  and  by  supplying  towels  for  use  of  students. 

15.  New  centers  should  be  equipped  for  teaching  home  economics, 
nnd  practice  houses  should  be  provided  in  certain  localities. 

16.  In  the  Polytechnic  High  School  a  small  practice  kitchen  and 
dining  room  should  be  provided  by  putting  in  inexpensive  parti 
tions,  and  classes  in  household  management  should  be  organized. 
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17.  In  the  Mission  High  School  sewing  should  be  taken  from  the 
insanitary  places  and  sewing  rooms.     Food-preparation  rooms  and 
housekeeping  rooms  should  be  equipped  elsewhere  in  the  building. 

18.  In  the  Girls'  High  School,  rooms  on  the  first  floor  not  now 
used  to  advantage  would  make  satisfactory  rooms  for  food  prepa 
ration  and  housekeeping. 

19.  In  the  Commercial  High  School  a  sewing  room,  food-prepara 
tion  room,  and  housekeeping  suite  should  be  equipped.    If  there 
is  insufficient  room  in  the  building,  a  near-by  practice  suite  or  house 
should  be  rented  or  an  inexpensive  building  should  be  put  up.1 

20.  In  all  schools  now  teaching  food  preparation  and  in  all  schools 
hereafter   supplied    with    cooking   equipment,    teachers'    luncheons 
should  be  prepared.    Home-economics  teachers  should  receive  credit 
for  time  spent  in  the  preparation  of  these  luncheons. 

21.  The  preparation  of  certain  foods  in  quantities  and  the  sale  of 
the  same  should  be  permitted. 

22.  Cooking  and  sewing  should  be  scheduled  for  the  same  morn 
ing  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes,  so  that  work  time  may 
be  exchanged. 

23.  Home-economics  classes  should  not  contain  more  than  20  stu 
dents,  and  in  cosmopolitan  and  special  schools  not  more  than  12 
students. 

24.  Courses  offered  in  the  several  schools  should  be  varied  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  given;  that  is,  instruction  should 
be  adapted  to  the  children's  needs. 

25.  Cooperation  between  the  home-economics  departments  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  homes  of  the  children,  the  business  men  of  the 
city,  and  all  organizations  interested  in  the  social  betterment  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  should  be  encouraged. 

*  The  theory  that  student*  may  go  to  the  Polytechnic  nigh  School  does  not  work,  and 
rinc«  the  laboratories  of  thla  school  are  full,  this  theory  need  not  be  considered. 


Chapter  XIII. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 


The  quality  of  the  work  done  in  manual  training  is  good,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  The  very  limited  amount  of  money  available  appears  to  have 
been  spent  to  good  advantage,  and  the  kinds  of  work  undertaken  can 
not  be  seriously  criticized  in  view  of  controlling  circumstances. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  handwork  in  paper,  card 
board,  and  other  inexpensive  materials,  carried  onxfor  the  most  part 
without  supervision  or  assistance  by  certain  of  the  more  energetic 
and  progressive  grade  teachers,  the  work  in  manual  training  for  boys 
in  the  elementary  schools  in  San  Francisco  is  limited  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years  in  the  regular  grammar  schools  and  to  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  years  in  the  three  intermediate  schools. 

1.  TIME  AIXOWANCE. 

In  January,  1912,  a  12-page  pamphlet  was  published,  containing 
instructions  for  the  regular  classroom  teachers  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3, 
for  "  primary  manual  work."  The  time  allowed  for  this  work  was 
given  as  one-half  hour  per  week,  but  it  was  clearly  indicated  that 
the  work  was  to  be  regarded  as  "  busy  work,"  more  or  less  incidental 
to  the  real  business  of  the  school.  The  results  secured  under  this 
plan  are  as  good  as  can  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  but  are 
far  from  being  the  equivalent  of  what  might  be  secured  through  the 
introduction  of  a  systematic  and  well-organized  scheme  of  handwork. 

In  the  three  intermediate  schools  sixth-grade  boys  are  given  one 
lesson  per  week,  80  minutes,  of  manual  training;  seventh-grade  boys, 
two  lessons  per  week,  total  120  minutes;  eighth-grade  boys,  one  les 
son  per  week,  80  minutes,  for  20  weeks,  and  two  lessons  per  week, 
total  160  minutes,  for  20  weeks.  This  program  provides  a  maximum 
possible  aggregate  of  213^  hours  (less  than  27  days  of  8  hours 
each,)  spread  over  a  period  of  3  years  or  about  9  days  per  year. 

In  the  other  elementary  schools  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  the  time  allowed  for  manual  training  is  one  lesson  per  week, 
varying  in  length  from  GO  to  120  minutes.  At  an  average  of  90  min 
utes  per  week  the  aggregate  amount  of  time  is  120  hours  (15  days 
of  8  hours  each),  spread  over  a  period  of  2  years,  or  7£  days  per  year. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  even  these  small  amounts  of  time  are 
subject  to  curtailment  through  the  observance  of  holidays  and  other 
interruptions,  it  is  clear  that  maximum  benefits  from  manual  train 
ing  in  the  elementary  schools  can  not  be  realized. 

2.  LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT. 

The  equipment  for  manual  training  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  consists  of  27  shop  centers  for  woodwork  and  2  shops 
arranged  for  introductory  courses  in  art  metal  work.  These  centers 
are  located  as  follows : 

Shop  centers  for  woodwork  (27)  :  Crocker  Intermediate  School,  2;  Hamilton 
Intermediate  School,  2 ;  Horace  Mann  Intermediate  School,  2 ;  Bay  View  School; 
Bryant  School ;  Ethan  Allen  School ;  Everett  School ;  Fairmount  School ;  Frank 
lin  School ;  Frank  McCoppiu  School ;  Glen  Park  School ;  Hancock  School ;  Irving 
M.  Scott  School ;  John  Swett  School ;  Laguna  Honda  School ;  Mission  Grammar 
School ;  Monroe  School ;  Oriental  School ;  Pacific  Heights  School ;  Roosevelt 
School ;  Sheridan  School ;  Spring  Valley  School ;  Sutro  School ;  Washington 
Grammar  School. 

Shop  centers  for  metal  work  (2)  :  Hamilton  Intermediate  School  and  Horace 
Mann  Intermediate  School. 

The  shops  are  fitted  up  with  workbenches  and  a  selection  of  tools 
adapted  to  the  kinds  of  work  that  may  be  profitably  undertaken  with 
classes  of  boys  in  the  time  allowed.  Some  of  the  newer  shops  are 
better  lighted  and  more  edequately  equipped  than  are  some  of  the 
older  ones.  Any  line  of  work  that  is  sufficiently  dignified  and  worth 
while  to  be  undertaken  in  the  schools  at  public  expense  should  be  as 
signed  to  quarters  that  are  properly  heated  and  lighted  and  other 
wise  adapted  to  conserving  the  health  and  comfort  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  that  are  adequately  equipped  to  accomplish  the  objects 
in  view.  These  advantages  can  not  be  claimed  for  all  of  the  manual- 
training  shops  in  the  San  Francisco  schools. 

The  manual-training  staff  is  to  be  especially  commended  for  vol 
untarily  organizing  several  classes  for  selected  groups  of  boys  who 
are  12  years  of  ag.e  or  over  but  are  enrolled  below  the  sixth  grade. 
The  valuable  results  of  work  of  this  kind  with  retarded  pupils  have 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly.  This  type  of  work  should  not  only 
be  encouraged  and  recognized,  as  recommended  by  the  supervisor  of 
manual  training,  but  facilities  should  be  provided  which  will  make 
possible  substantial  extensions. 

The  supervisor  of  manual  training  reports  that  a  motor  and  wood- 
turning  speed  lathe  have  recently  been  ordered  for  one  of  the  inter 
mediate-school  shops.  San  Francisco  has  been  very  backward  in 
providing  even  a  minimum  of  power  machinery  for  each  important 
shop  center. 
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8.    THE  COUKSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study,  especially  in  the  three  intermediate  schools, 
gives  some  attention  to  the  construction  of  small  working  models  of 
machines  and  transportation  units,  such  as  crane,  pile  driver,  steam 
shovel,  flat  car,  semaphore.  For  this  part  of  the  work  a  considerable 
variety  of  materials  and  processes  is  necessary,  and  considerable  in 
dividual  ingenuity  is  developed.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
projects  undertaken  consist  of  series  of  small  objects  for  personal  or 
domestic  use,  which  call  for  a  more  or  less  carefully  graduated  se 
quence  of  tool  processes.  The  aim  in  all  cases  is  a  useful  product, 
and  no  unnecessary  time  appears  to  be  spent  upon  exercise  pieces 
merely  for  the  sake  of  practice.  Nevertheless,  if  more  time  could  be 
given  to  the  work  some  of  the  more  inconsequential  models  might 
be  supplanted  by  others  that  would  prove  more  interesting;  as  well 
as  profitable. 

A  statement  as  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  manual  training,  pre 
pared  by  the  supervisor,  emphasizes  the  introduction  to  fundamental 
tools  and  processes  as  applied  to  woodwork.  The  effort  is  made  to 
train  pupils  in  habits  of  order,  neatness,  industry,  perseverance,  and 
economy.  The  aim  is  to  present  the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  incul 
cate  appreciation  of  good  workmanship,  construction,  and  design; 
to  develop  social  feelings  and  relations  by  encouraging  projects  of 
value  to  home  and  school ;  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  initiative,  origi 
nality,  and  experimentation  by  permitting  a  wide  latitude  in  selec 
tion  of  individual  and  personal  projects.  The  use  of  other  materials 
than  wood  is  encouraged  so  far  as  possible. 

These  aims,  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  place  of  manual  training  in 
general  education,  are  realized  in  most  of  the  shops  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  under  existing,  conditions.  Provided  unwarranted  expec 
tations  are  not  entertained  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
values  of  this  training  are  carried  over  into  other  studies  or  other 
departments  of  life,  these  are  commendable  aims  for  manual  training 
in  the  elementary  school.  But  these  aims  are  not  sufficient.  The  de 
partment  should  be  encouraged  to  look  beyond  these  aims,  at  least  for 
certain  groups  of  pupils,  and  should  be  provided  with  better  facili 
ties  and  working  conditions. 

To  a  limited  extent  the  prevocational  aim  receives  some  theoretical 
consideration  in  the  intermediate  schools,  but  not  much  more  is 
accomplished  in  this  direction  here  than  in  other  schools.  More 
flexibility,  freedom  of  action,  and  willingness  to  experiment  are 
necessary  before  notable  results  along  this  line  can  be  expected. 
93815—17 31 
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4.    ORGANIZATION . 

The  manual-training  department  consists  of  1  supervisor,  respon 
sible  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  17  men  teachers.  With 
the  exception  noted,  instruction  is  limited  to  woodworking,  mechani 
cal  drawing,  and  a  few  lessons  in  elementary  metal  work  in  copper 
and  brass.  The  grades  from  which  pupils  are  received  are  the  eighth, 
the  seventh,  and  the  sixth  (in  the  three  intermediate  schools),  in 
addition  to  a  few  irregular  classes  of  retarded  pupils.  The  average 
salary  of  manual-training  teachers  in  San  Francisco  is  $1,260  for 
the  school  year  of  approximately  40  weeks. 

A  part  of  the  work  in  mechanical  drawing  is  taught  by  women 
teachers^  who  are  not  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  manual 
training.  Some  of  this  work  is  more  or  less  unrelated  to  the  condi 
tions  of  practical  shopwork  in  respect  to  content,  method  of  teaching, 
and  conception  of  purpose. 

The  elementary  handwork  in  the  primary  grades  is  taught  by  the 
regular  grade  teachers,  without  supervision  or  assistance  except  such 
as  an  interested  principal  may  give.  The  supervisor  of  manual  train 
ing  has  no  responsibility  for  this  work  nor  for  any  manual  training 
in  the  high  schools. 

5.  THE  MANUALrTRAINING  STAFF. 

vThe  following  study  is  based  upon  information  supplied  by  the 
members  of  the  staff. 

TRAINING    AND    EXPERIENCE. 

Of  the  18  members  of  the  staff  4  report  having  had  no  special 
schooling  above  high-school  grade  in  preparation  for  their  work  of 
teaching.  Of  the  remaining  14,  10  report  having  had  some  normal- 
school  training,  8  having  had  two  years  or  more;  7  have  had  some 
college  or  university  work,  4  being  graduates  and  1  a  postgraduate 
student;  4  have  studied^  one  or  more  years  each  at  a  technical  or 
engineering  school. 

The  18  members  of  the  staff  have  taught  on  an  average  8.7  years 
each.  Further  study  of  the  individual  figures,  however,  shows  two 
well-defined  groups:  (1)  Eight  men  have  had  an  average  experience, 
of  16  years  each;  (2)  8  men  have  had  an  average  experience  of 
2.1  years  each.  The  2  remaining  individuals  have  had  an  average 
of  6  years'  experience  each. 

The  staff,  therefore,  is  made  up  of  about  equal  parts  of  (1)  experi 
enced  teachers  who  entered  the  service  before  the  most  significant 
current  tendencies  in  manual-arts  education  were  fully  developed, 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  without  special  professional  prepar» 
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tion,  and  who,  as  appears  hereafter,  have  not  as  a  body  made  special 
effort  to  keep  abreast  of  educational  developments  in  their  chosen 
field;  and  (2)  a  group  of  relatively  inexperienced  teachers,  whose 
special  training  is  not  so  extensive  as  might  be  demanded  under  a 
more  liberal  salary  schedule,  but  who  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  represent  the  newer  point  of  view  in  education.  Like  all  similar 
generalizations,  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  rigidly  conclusive,  for 
some  of  the  most  progressive  members  of  the  staff  are  to  be  found 
among  those  of  mature  experience,  and  not  all  of  the  younger 
members  have  yet  demonstrated  a  thorough  grasp  of  their  work. 

I 

EXPERIENCE    IN    OTHER   OCCUPATIONS. 

Some  indication  of  the  latent  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
vocational  courses  is  disclosed  by  the  record  of  experience  in  occu 
pations  other  than  teaching  which  members  of  the  manual-training 
staff  have  had.  Only  3  of  the  18  men  report  no  experience  in  other 
occupations,  7  have  had  experience  in  one  other  occupation,  4  in  two 
occupations,  1  in  three  occupations,  and  3  in  four  occupations  other 
than  teaching.  The  average  number  of  years  of  experience  in  other 
occupations  reported  by  15  teachers  is  10.  The  complete  list  includes 
23  different  occupations,  and  the  length  of  time  ranges  from  one- 
half  year  to  20  years.  The  occupations,  with  the  number  of  indi 
viduals  by  whom  reported,  is  as  follows : 

Assaying,  1;  blacksmith,  1;  bookkeeper,  1;  bridge  construction,  1;  building 
construction,  3;  business  promoter,  1;  business  (not  specified),  1;  cabinetmaker, 
2 ;  carpenter,  4 ;  contracting  and  real  estate,  1 ;  draftsman,  2 ;  machinist,  1 ; 
manufacturing  jeweler,  1 ;  mason,  1 ;  millman,  1 ;  newspaper  work,  1 ;  pattern 
maker,  1 ;  plasterer,  1 ;  salesman,  1 ;  stationery  and  book  store,  1 ;  steam  engi 
neer.  1  :  trade  (not  specified),  1;  wireless-telegraph  operator,  1. 

TRAINING    SINCE    ENTERING    THE    SERVICE. 

Evidently  conditions  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  do  not  afford 
much  stimulus  or  encouragement  to  professional  growth  on  the  part 
of  teachers  while  in  service.  In  response  to  the  question,  "What 
courses  have  you  taken  in  normal  school,  college,  university,  corre 
spondence  schools,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  your  work,  since 
entering  the  service  of  the  San  Francisco  schools?  "  10  of  the  18 
members  of  the  manual-training  staff  report  no  such  courses.  Of  the 
remaining  8,  1  has  spent  a  year  in  a  State  normal  school,  2  have 
taken  summer-school  courses,  2  have  taken  private  lessons,  4  have 
taken  correspondence  courses,  2  have  attended  evening  school,  1 
attended  a  university  extension  course  of  lectures,  and  1  reports 
home  study.  ,It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  an  impressive 
-.howing  for  a  staff  of  18  teachers  reporting  approximately  an 
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average  of  9  years'  experience  in  a  special  subject  which  has  been 
passing  through  an  evolution  truly  remarkable.  The  importance 
of  constant  study  and  research  in  any  line  of  educational  work  as 
a  means  of  personal  growth  can  scarcely  be  overemphasized.  In 
the  field  of  the  manual  arts  the  disposition  to  study  the  new  problems 
to  endeavor  to  keep  abreast  of  progress  is  indispensable. 


PROFESSIONAL   EEADINO. 


[n  common  with  all  the  members  of  the  teaching  force  in  San 
Francisco  the  manual-training  teachers  were  requested  to  "mention 
the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  books  on  education  which 
you  have  read  during  the  past  two  years."  In  response  to  this 
request,  28  different  books  were  reported  as  having  been  read  by 
members  of  the  manual-training  staff.  The  titles  of  books  reported, 
arranged  in  two  groups,  with  the  number  of  teachers  by  whom 
read,  are  as  follows : 

/.  Books  on  general  educational  topics: 

McMurry — How  to  Study,  1. 

Smith — Teaching  Mathematics,   1. 

Charters — Methods  of  Teaching.  1. 

Wiindt — Psychology,  1. 
i  Spencer — Education,  1. 
•  Kipling— The  Day's  Work,  1. 

Chancellor — School  Administration,  1. 

Johnson — Plays  and  Games,  1. 

Sisson — Essentials  of  Character,  1. 

Rugh — Moral  Education,  1. 
2.  Books  on  the  manual  arts,  vocational  education,  and  related  topics: 

Bloomfield — Youth,  School,  and  Vocation,  1. 
Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth,  2. 
Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance,   1. 

Puffer — Vocational  Guidance,  1. 

Smith— Education  of  All  the  Children  of  All  the  People.  1 

Dewey — School  and  Society,  3. 

Ritchey — Course  in   Woodworking,  2. 

King — Woodwork  and  Carpentry,  1. 

Rudd — Cabinetmakiug  and  Designing,  1. 

Leake — Industrial  Education,  2. 

Bachelder — Design  in  Theory  and  Practice,  1 
Principles  of  Design,  1. 

Pabst — Handwork  Instruction  for  Boys,  1. 

Crawshaw — Manual  Arts  for  Vocational  Ends,  1. 

Noyes— Design  and  Construction  in  Wood.  1. 
Wood  and  Forest,  1. 

Griffith — Correlated  Courses,  1. 

(Author  not  known) — Period  Styles,  1. 

This  does  not  represent  a  wide  range  of  reading  for  18  educators. 
nor  can  it  be  considered  noteworthy  concentration  for  18  specialists 
A  study  of  the  lists  jriws  additional  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
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there  has  been  no  systematic  guidance  or  stimulus  to  the  professional 
growth  of  the  members  of  the  staff.  Of  the  18  members,  7  report  no 
educational  books  read  during  two  years;  2  teachers  report  having 
read  one  book  each;  3  teachers,  two  books  each;  4  teachers,  three 
books  each ;  1  teacher,  four  books ;  and  1  teacher,  9  books.  The  total 
number  of  books  read  during  the  two  years,  including  duplications, 
is  33,  an  average  of  3  books  each  for  the  11  teachers  who  report 
some  reading,  or  less  than  2  for  each  of  the  18  members  of  the  staff. 
Further,  only  7  of  the  18  teachers  report  having  read  any  of  the 
books  in  the  second  list,  which  contains  the  titles  of  those  which  are 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  special  problems  of  the  department. 
The  teachers  were  also  asked  "What  educational  periodicals  do 
you  read  regularly  ?  "  The  replies  to  this  question  indicate  a  more 
commendable  attitude  of  professional  alertness  and  progrcssiveness. 
Of  the  18  teachers,  only  2  report  the  regular  reading  of  1  maga 
zine  only ;  4  teachers  read  2  magazines ;  5  teachers  read  3  magazines  ; 
4  teachers  read  4  magazines;  1  teacher  read  5  magazines;  and  2 
teachers  read  C  magazines.  The  aggregate  number  of  magazines 
read,  including  duplications,  is  58,  an  average  of  more  than  3  per 
teacher.  The  titles  include  15  different  magazines  and  are  given 
below  arranged  in  two  lists,  together  with  the  number  of  teachers  by 
whom  read: 

/.  General  educational  periodicals: 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  6. 

School  and  Society,  1.  I 

Sierra  Educational  News,  7. 

Teachers  College  Record,  1. 

Western  Journal  of  Education,  1. 
I.  Special  or  technical  educational  periodicals: 

Craftsman,  5 

Forest  Review,  1. 

Furniture  Manufacturer  and  Artisan.  4. 

Industrial  Arts  Magazine,  4. 

Manual  Training  Magazine,  11. 

Popular  Mechanics,  5. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  3. 

School  Arts  Magazine,  G. 

Scientific  American,  2. 

Technical  World,  1. 

Still  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  question  of  the  professional 
activities  of  the  members  of  the  manual-training  staff  by  noting 
the  reported  memberships  in  educational  organizations.  Of  the  18 
teachers,  5  report  that  they  are  not  members  of  any  educational 
organization;  7  are  members  of  1  organization;  2  are  members  of 
2  organizations,  2  are  members  of  3  organizations;  1  is  connected 
with  4  different  organizations;  and  1  is  connected  with  0>  dif- 
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ferent  organizations.  The  aggregate  number  of  memberships,  in 
cluding  duplications,  is  2G,  an  average  of  two  for  each  of  the  13 
teachers  who  report  memberships.  The  list  includes  eight  different 
organizations,  and  with  the  number  of  teachers  reporting  member 
ship  in  each  is  as  follows: 

National  Education  Association,  3. 

California  State  Teachers'  Association.  H 

California  Council  of  Education,  1. 

California  Schoolmasters'  Club,  3. 

California  Association  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences.  Z 

Scholia  Club,  1. 

Council  No.  1  of  Men  Teachers,  5. 

California  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  1 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OFFEBED  BY  THE  STAFF. 

That  some  members  at  least  of  the  manual-training  staff  have 
given  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  their  work  is  indicated  by  the  response  to  the  request 
for  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which  the  work  of  the  department 
might  be  improved.  Of  the  18  members  of  the  staff,  2  offered  no 
suggestions.  The  remaining  1C  men  offered  a  total  of  GO  recom 
mendations,  an  average  of  nearly  4  apiece.  The  list  of  recommenda 
tions,  with  the  number  of  persons  by  whom  made,  is  as  follows: 
t.  Relating  to  organization  and  administration  (31)  : 

1.  Increased  time  allowance  for  the  manual  arts,  G. 

2.  Extension  of  manual-arts  work  through  the  lower  grades.  5. 

3.  Smaller  classes,  5. 

4.  Better  support  from  class  teachers  and  principals.  4. 

5.  Higher  salaries,  3. 

6.  Better  classification  of  pupils  according  to  ability  to  do  the  work.  2. 

7.  More  frequent  shop  periods  (now  too  far  apart),  1. 

8.  Mechanical  drawing  taught  by  special  teachers  or  by  shop  teachers.  1 

9.  Mechanical  drawing  taught  elsewhere  than  In  the  shop,  1. 

10.  School  credit  for  manual  training  on  a  more  equitable  basis,  1. 

11.  More  efficient  examination  of  qualifications  of  shop  teachers,  1. 

12.  Easier  access  to  books  and  magazines  relating  to  the  work.  1. 

II.  Relating  to  course  of  study  and  methods  (9)  : 

1.  Introduction  of  materials  and  processes  other  than  woodwork.  3. 

2.  A  progressive  and  more  practical  course  of  study,  3. 

3.  Supervision  which  will  inspire  boys  through  actual  demonstrations.  1. 

4.  More  emphasis  on  good  design,  1. 

5.  Opportunity  for  more  individual  instruction.  1. 

///.  Relating  to  physical  condition  in  the  shops   (20)  : 

1.  More  and  better  equipment,  8. 

2.  More  liberal  supply  of  materials,  6. 

3.  Shop  laboratories  larger  and  better  lighted,  5. 

4.  Assistance  in  care  and  sharpening  of  tools.  1. 
No  recommendations  offered.  2. 
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Analysis  of  the  suggestions  offered  shows  that  they  may  be  grouped 
conveniently  under  three  heads,  relating  to  improvements  in  (1) 
organization  and  administration,  (2)  course  of  study  and  methods, 
(3)  physical  conditions.  The  weight  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  themselves  with  respect  to  needed  improvements  in  the  plan 
of  organization  as  it  now  exists,  and  in  the  actual  working  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  shops,  is  impressive,  and  should  appeal  to  the 
authorities  as  conclusive  evidence  that  there  has  been  neglect  in  not 
making  use  of  the  expert  knowledge  available  within  the  school  sys 
tem.  Practically  every  suggestion  in  the  list  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

8U3IMAK-S. 

The  most  significant  impressions  produced  by  this  study  of  the 
manual-training  staff  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  As 
is  to  be  expected,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  individual  qualifications  in 
respect  to  professional  training  and  experience;  nevertheless  the 
staff  represents  two  well-defined  groups,  including  the  older  and  the 
newer  points  of  view,  which,  under  efficient  leadership,  should  make 
for  that  much-to-bc-desircd  balance  between  the  conservatism  of 
experience  and  the  enthusiasm  of  ambition.  (2)  In  general,  the 
staff  is  not  characterized  by  breadth  or  thoroughness  of  special  pro 
fessional  preparation  for  the  work  in  manual  training,  or  for  the 
newly  developing  problems  of  vocational  education  and  vocational 
guidance  so  closely  related  to  the  interests  of  this  department.  (3) 
With  due  allowance  for  individual  merit,  the  staff  as  a  whole  is  not 
conspicuous  for  professional  zeal  or  active  interest  in  the  special 
educational  problems  of  the  department.  (4)  Collectively,  the  mem 
bers  of  the  staff  represent  a  considerable  fund  of  hitherto  unutilized 
resources  in  practical  experience  in  a  variety  of  occupations,  which 
may  be  drawn  upon  in  the  development  of  a  program  for  vocational 
education  and  vocational  guidance  of  the  youth  of  San  Francisco. 
(5)  The  character  and  extent  of  the  suggestions  looking  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  work  of  the  department,  offered  by  the  staff 
when  given  an  opportunity,  appear  to  fortify  the  conclusion  that  the 
relative  lack  of  progrcssivencss  and  professional  spirit  noted  is  prob 
ably  due  in  large  part  to  working  conditions  within  the  S3rstem,  which 
do  not  provide  that  encouragement  to  growth  which  is  the  reasonable 
duty  of  educational  leadership. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Time  allotment. — The  first  need  of  the  manual-training  work  in 
San  Francisco  is  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  of  the 
importance  of  the  manual  arts  in  education  and  a  recognition  of  the 
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necessity  for  adequate  provision  for  the  work  in  all  public  elementary 
and  high  schools.  The  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  recom 
mended  in  other  sections  of  this  report  is  not  an  original  or  novel 
suggestion,  but  is  in  line  with  educational  tendencies  that  have  been 
clearly  defined  in  this  country  for  some  years  past.  Such  reorganiza 
tion,  when  put  into  effect,  will  make  possible  the  much-needed  in 
creased  allotments  of  time  for  the  manual  arts. 

In  grades  1  to  G  not  less  than  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  the  present 
school  time  should  be  set  aside  for  elementary  handwork — that  is. 
from  two  to  three  hours  per  week,  divided  up  into  from  three  to  five 
periods  according  to  program  conditions. 

In  grades  7  and  8  (and  9,  if  the  junior  high-school  plan  be 
adopted)  the  manual  arts  should  receive  not  less  than  one-fifth  to 
one-fourth  of  the  present  school  time,  or  five  to  seven  hours  weekly. 
The  program  should  be  flexible  enough  to  provide  an  even  larger  pro 
portion  of  time  for  this  purpose,  up  to  one-third  or  one-half,  for 
groups  of  selected  pupils  under  special  conditions  on  an  elective 
basis. 

In  all  the  high  schools  elective  courses  should  be  offered,  in  which 
the  amounts  of  time  assigned  to  the  manual  arts  vary  from  none  at 
all  to  one-half  of  the  total  school  time,  or  even  three-fourths  for 
special  groups.  For  further  explanation,  see  the  discussion  of  voca 
tional  courses  elsewhere. 

2.  Extension  of  scope. — Steps  should  be  taken  immediately  looking 
toward  the  extension  of  the  work  in  the  manual  arts  downward 
through  all  the  grades  in  all  the  elementary  schools  and  upward  in 
all  the  high  schools.    The  objective  should  be  a  well-organized  and 
well-articulated  scheme  of  handwork  running  through  the  entire 
system,  incorporating  the  best  features  applicable  to  local  conditions 
that  have  been  developed  by  progressive  cities,  with  lines  of  work  of 
sufficient  variety  and  scope  to  meet  the  approval  of  modern  educa 
tional  thought,  and  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  needs  of  children 
at  successive  stages  of  growth.    The  work  should  connect  up  inti 
mately  and  efficiently  with  the  activities  of  the  kindergarten  and 
the  training  of  the  home,  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  practical 
demands  and  actual  conditions  of  the  life  careers  into  which  young 
people  go  when  they  leave  school,  on  the  other. 

3.  New  aims. — With  the  extension  of  the  work  throughout  the 
entire  system,  and  with  more  liberal  allotments  of  time,  there  should 
be  something  more  than  merely  an  elaboration  or  multiplication  of 
what  is  being  done  on  the  present  basis.    It  should  be  expected  that 
the  entire  school  system  will  be  affected  by  a  new  point  of  view,  and 
in  the  manual-arts  work  there  should  become  evident  the  inspiration 
of  new  aims  and  purposes. 
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The  service  rendered  to  children  by  the  manual  arts  should  not  be 
limited  exclusively  to  its  contribution  to  general  education  even  in 
the  elementary  school,  though  this  may  properly  be  the  primary  mo 
tive.  So  long  as  children  are  permitted  to  abandon  permanently 
their  birthright  of  school  privileges  at  the  immature  age  of  14  or 
even  10  years  there  can  be  no  adequate  defense  of  an  educational 
policy  that  neglects  the  responsibility  of  offering  in  the  school  some 
rational  preparation  for  the  life  struggle  which  these  children  are 
allowed  to  enter.  At  14  or  1C  years  of  age  boys  and  girls  are  not 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  deprivation,  or  the  se 
verity  of  the  handicap  upon  their  future,  involved  in  a  termination 
of  the  period  of  formal  schooling. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  beginning  at  the  latest  with  the  seventh 
year  of  school,  the  prevocational  aim  for  most  children,  and  the  vo 
cational  aim  for  some  children,  should  be  given  definite  recognition 
in  the  public  schools.  While  the  influence  of  these  aims  should  not 
be  limited  to  the  work  in  the  manual  arts,  it  is  here  that  the  most 
favorable  conditions  will  be  found  for  its  expression  and  develop 
ment. 

By  "  prevocational  aim  "  is  understood  the  attempt  to  assist  boys 
and  girls  to  study  their  own  capacities  and  the  possibilities  of  their 
environment,  to  "  find  themselves,"  and  to  make  an  intelligent  choice 
at  the  right  time  of  a  future  career  based  upon  some  adequate  under 
standing  of  these  considerations,  instead  of  drifting  helplessly  into 
whatever  chance  and  ignorance  may  offer. 

The  "  vocational  aim  "  will  be  served  by  any  course  or  line  of 
activity  which  may  be  carried  on  in  the  school  or  which  may  be 
encouraged  elsewhere  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  that  as 
sists  boys  and  girls  to  make  some  progress  in  preparation  for  an  oc 
cupation  that  is  definitely  looked  forward  to. 

4>  New  lines  of  work. — If  the  increased  allotment  of  time  is  to  be 
justified,  and  if  the  proposed  aims  are  to  be  realized  even  in  part, 
the  introduction  of  a  greater  variety  in  shop  equipment,  processes, 
and  materials  is  essential. 

The  work  in  the  first  four  years  should  be  adapted  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  requirements  of  the  reorganized  course  of  study  and 
should  involve  the  manipulation  of  materials  and  processes  in  paper 
and  cardboard,  textiles,  basketry,  weaving,  and  drawing.  Begin 
ning  with  the  fifth  year  the  lines  of  W7ork  may  well  diverge  with  tho 
varying  interests  of  boys  and  girls,  and  for  the  boys  should  include 
opportunities  for  work  in  thin  wood  and  elementary  processes  in 
bookbinding,  printing,  clay,  cement,  plaster,  and  such  other  groups 
as  further  study  of  conditions  may  indicate.  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  the  boys  should  carry  still  further  the  problems  in 
printing  and  bookbinding,  and  to  these  should  be  added  suitable 
work  in  copper,  brass,  iron,  leather,  cement  and  concrete,  electricity. 
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bench  work  in  wood,  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  woodwork  might 
well  include  some  simple  framing  and  carpentry.  All  of  the  shop- 
work  should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  The  corresponding 
work  for  girls  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

More  systematic  and  determined  effort  should  be  made  to  study 
and  provide  for  the  needs  of  special  groups  of  children,  such  as  those 
who  are  for  any  reason  retarded  in  physical  or  intellectual  develop 
ment  or  in  their  progress  through  the  grades. 

With  the  increase  in  amount  of  time  available,  it  will  be  possible 
to  devote  a  sufficient  amount  of  attention  to  mechanical  drawing  in 

o 

the  elementary  schools  to  insure  to  all  boys  the  ability  to  make  and 
read  simple  working  drawings  and  to  provide  for  a  few  an  introduc 
tion  to  the  elements  of  architectural  or  machine  drafting.  All  of 
the  mechanical  drawing  should  be  practical  in  character  and  in 
accordance  with  approved  standards  of  draftsmanship.  This  work 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  manual  training 
and  taught  by  shop  teachers  or  by  teachers  who  are  familiar  with 
shop  conditions  and  who  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  school 
ehopwork. 

5.  Equipment. — The  equipment  and  arrangement  of  tho  shops  un 
der  the  new  regime  will  need  to  be  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
the  usual  shop  center  at  present.    The  type  of  shop  that  has  existed 
in  the  past  has  developed  under  the  influence  of  traditional  school 
ideals  of  class  units  and  rigid  programs,  and  while  there  has  been 
much  more  freedom  and  flexibility  in  the  shop  than  in  the  usual 
classroom,  it  has  become  evident  that  there  is  need  of  still  further 
provision  for  these  desirable  conditions. 

The  new  type  of  shop  is  conceived  of  as  a  laboratory  in  which  real 
problems  may  be  considered  and  solved  by  the  pupils.  Such  problems 
may  frequently  involve  other  processes  than  those  found  in  wood 
working;  consequently  it  is  desirable  to  provide  equipment  in  suffi 
cient  variety  to  prevent  the  work  from  being  confined  to  too  narrow 
lines:  The  transformation  in  shops  and  equipment  should  be  brought 
about  gradually,  as  teachers  prepare  themselves  for  dealing  with  the 
new  conditions,  since  nothing  would  be  gained  by  adding  tools  or 
materials  which  teachers  arc  not  qualified  to  use  advantageously  and 
efficiently. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  in  view 
that  all  of  the  desired  lines  of  work  be  carried  on  in  any  one  shop, 
though  a  considerable  variety  of  work  may  be  thus  provided  for. 
The  object  in  view  is  to  provide  pupils  with  as  wide  a  range  of  useful 
experiences  as  may  be  practicable,  and  undoubtedly  this  may  be  ac 
complished  in  various  wa}rs. 

6.  Course  of  study. — It  will  be  noted  that  tho  suggestions  made 
herein  contemplate  changes  more  radical  than  merely  the  addition 
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of  new  kinds  of  manipulative  processes  with  new  materials.  It  is 
intended  that  more  emphasis  shall  be  placed  upon  problems  in  the 
manual  arts  which  require  constructive  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  and  which  stimulate  the  development  of  ingenuity  and  initia 
tive  in  dealing  with  new  situations,  which  insure  the  formation  of 
correct  habits  of  technic  and  craftsmanship,  and  which  provide 
situations  demanding  cooperative  effort  in  which  the  students  work 
together  in  groups  on  a  single  project.  Too  often  school  training 
has  tended  to  repress  independence  and  resourcefulness  in  the  child 
and  to  discourage  the  cooperative  spirit,  through  the  teacher's  pre 
liminary  analysis  of  processes  and  through  refinement  in  details  of 
directions  for  procedure.  These  faults  in  method  have  often  neces 
sarily  resulted  from  the  teacher  being  overburdened  with  responsi 
bility  for  too  many  pupils,  and  from  the  utterly  inadequate  amount  of 
time  available. 

To  conduct  a  manual-training  department  on  the  basis  of  provid 
ing  problems  which  are  to  be  solved  by  the  pupils  instead  of  by  the 
teacher  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  outlining  of  "courses"  of 
models  or  exercises.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  ideal  toward  which  public- 
school  work  in  the  manual  arts  is  tending,  and  as  an  ideal  it  lias  the 
advantage  of  representing  a  type  of  work  that  involves  the  maximum 
amount  of  interest  and  profit  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

At  the  same  time,  supervisor  and  instructor  must  not  be  permitted 
to  lose  sight  of  the  value,  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  of  careful  analy 
sis  of  every  individual  problem,  and  of  definite  and  orderly  progres 
sion  in  the  year's  work.  Too  much  enthusiasm  for  the  freedom  and 
fascination  of  the  "  practical-problem  "  method  of  work,  unrestrained 
by  insistence  upon  thoughtful  analysis  and  systematic  procedure,  can 
not  be  expected  to  produce  results  of  educational  value  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  energy  displayed.  The  best  teachers  will  be 
found  to  depend  much  on  the  analysis  of  each  problem  into  its  suc 
cessive  steps,  and  a  study  of  the  history  of  manual  training  will  show- 
that  the  content  value,  or  educational  value,  comes  only  after  such 
analysis  has  been  made,  or  in  the  process  of  making  it.  For  this  rea 
son,  successful  teachers  endeavor  to  have  the  work  of  analyzing  the 
problem  done  by  the  pupil  so  far  as  possible,  though  they  recognize 
that  in  the  earlier  stages  it  must  necessarily  be  done  by  the  teacher. 

7.  Supervision. — The  adoption  of  the  recommendations  made 
herein  will  involve  a  new  type  of  supervision  as  well  as  a  new  type 
of  teaching.  Xot  only  will  many  of  the  regular  grade  teachers  need 
practical  assistance  and  sympathetic  guidance  in  the  introduction 
of  lines  of  work  for  which  they  have  had  no  systematic  preparation, 
but  some  even  of  the  shop  teachers  will  feel  the  need  of  supplementing 
their  training  in  various  particulars.  The  new  supervision  will  nec 
essarily  take  the  form  of  training  for  teachers  in  service,  directing 
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their  reading  and  study,  providing  for  conferences  to  deal  with  spe 
cial  problems,  demonstration  lessons,  and  other  specific  helps.  It 
should  also  insure  continuous  and  systematic  study  of  the  work  of 
the  department,  including  its  relation  to  other  departments  of  the 
school  system,  with  the  view  to  maintaining  a  progressive  spirit  and 
increased  efficiency. 

In  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results,  provision  should  be  made, 
for  a  limited  period,  for  special  study  classes  for  teachers  during 
school  hours. 

S.  Organization. — It  is  recommended  that  under  one  deputy  super 
intendent  of  schools  there  shall  be  centered  responsibility  for  all 
activities  in  the  manual  arts  (drawing  and  design,  elementary  hand 
work,  home  economics,  shopwork,  mechanical  drawing),  vocational 
guidance,  and  vocational  education  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
Under  the  immediate  direction  of  this  deputy  superintendent,  who 
should  have  had  special  training  and  experience  for  the  work,  there 
should  be  grouped  a  staff  of  specially  qualified  directors  of  special 
subjects,  including  at  least  the  following:  (a)  Fine  arts — free-hand 
drawing  and  design;  (b)  home  economics;  (c)  manual  training; 
(d)  vocational  education^  including  vocational  guidance.  Each  of 
these  supervisors  should  be  responsible  for  the  work  specified  in  the 
upper  grades  and  the  high  schools.  All  of  these  lines  of  work,  so 
far  as  they  are  carried  on  in  grades  1  to  4,  should  be  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  capable'  supervisor  of  primary  grades. 

In  certain  cases  assistants  to  these  supervisors  will  be  required,  to 
divide  the  work  upon  some  practicable  basis,  either  (a)  horizon- 
tall}7,  as  an  assistant  supervisor  of  manual  training  for  grades  5  to  8, 
and  another  for  the  high  schools;  or  (&)  vertically,  as  an  assistant 
supervisor  of  cooking  and  food  work,  and  another  for  sewing  and 
textiles;  or  (c)  territorially,  dividing  the  city  into  two  or  more  dis 
tricts,  with  an  assistant  supervisor  for  a  given  line  of  work  responsible 
for  the  activities  in  each  district. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  payment  of  higher  salaries  than 
those  that  now  prevail  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  special 
subjects.  Other  cities  have  in  the  past  attracted  capable  and  progres 
sive  teachers  away  from  San  Francisco  by  offering  more  remunera 
tion  and  better  working  conditions,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  so 
long  as  existing  schedules  are  maintained. 

Promotion  should  be  based  on  performance  of  meritorious  service 
rather  than  on  length  of  service.  Teachers  should  be  expected  to 
give  evidence  of  growth  in  service,  and  of  continuous  study  of  the 
many  problems  connected  with  the  newer  conceptions  and  ideals  of 
education  which  are  now  in  process  of  evolution,  and  in  the  develop 
ment  of  which  their  special  contributions  are  so  much  needed. 


Chapter  XIV. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


The  fact  that  there  is  a  real  demand  for  vocational  education  in 
San  Francisco  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  not  fewer  than  1C4 
schools  not  under  the  control  of  the  city  school  system,  of  which 
number  at  least  106  offer  courses  that  are  more  or  less  definitely 
vocational  in  character.  (See  Table  155.)  The  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  privately  managed  schools  is  in  itself  a  reflection  on  the 
adequacy  and  efficiency  of  a  public-school  system.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  private  vocational  schools  not  only  shows 
a  neglect  of  important  groups  of  educational  needs,  but  raises  the 
question  of  the  consequences  of  permitting  private  enterprise  to  en 
gage  in  the  business  of  supplying  these  needs. 

TARI.K   155. — Educational  institutions  in  San  Francisco  not  under  the  vontmi 
of  the  city  public-school  system. 

1.  GENERAL. 

NOTE. — In  this  list  are  Included  schools  offering  courses  the  primary  object  of  which  i» 
general  education. 

1.  Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  1212  Guerrero  Street 

2.  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  2700  Jackson  Street. 
8.  Anglo-Japanese  Training  School,  1359-63  Pine  Street. 

4.  Ashbury  Heights  Academy,  881  Ashbury  Street. 

5.  Baldwin's   (Miss)   Montessori  School,  3445  Washington  Street. 

6.  Bible  College,  1975  Tost  Street. 

7.  Brackett's  Academy,  1221  Cole  Street. 

8.  Briscoe  College,  759  Howard  Street. 

9.  California  Academy  of  Sciences  (museum  and  lectures),  Golden  Gate  Pork. 

10.  Chinese  Catholic  Mission  for  Children,  1195  Stockton  Street. 

11.  College  of  Notre  Dame,  345  Dolores  Street. 

12.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Name  (St.  Joseph's  Girls'  School),  Howard  and  Tenth 

Streets. 

13.  Convent  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Guerrero  and  Twenty-fourth  Streets. 

14.  Dennis  College,  908  Market  Street. 

15.  Hamlin  School,  2230  Pacific  Avenue. 

16.  Kingdom  of  Heaven  School,  1165  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

17.  Kramer  School,  701  Seventh  Avenue. 

18.  Lyceum  Preparatory  School,  Phelan  Building. 

19.  Mechanics  Institute  (library  and  lectures),  05  Post  Street 

20.  Mission  Dolores  Parish  School,  Sixteenth  and  Church  Streets. 
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21.  Montessori  Open-air  School,  3570  California  Street. 

22.  Outdoor  School,  Nineteenth  Avenue  and  Wawona  Street. 

23.  Pacific-English  Preparatory  School,  SG4  Pacific  Building. 

24.  Potter  School  for  Boys,  1827  Pacific  Avenue. 

25.  Presentation  Convent,  401  Baker  Street. 
2G.  Presentation  Convent,  1404  Mason  Street. 

27.  Randall  School,  Shreve  Building. 

28.  Raymond  School,  2700  California  Street. 

29.  Sacred  Heart  College,  Ellis  and  Franklin  Streets. 

30.  Sacred  Heart  School,  735  Fell  Street. 

81.  Sacred  Heart  School,  040  Hayes  Street. 

82.  San  Francisco  University  School  for  Boys,  California  and  Buchanan  Streets. 

83.  Sisters  of  the  Presentation  School,  281  Masonic  Street. 
34.  St.  Agnes  Presentation  Academy,  545  Ashhury  Street 
85.  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  School,  3215  Army  Street. 

30.  St.  Boniface's  Parochial  School,  133  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
37.  St.  Brigid's  School,  Broadway  and  Van  Ness  Avenue.- 
88.  St.  Francis  Convent,  Central  Avenue  and  Waller  Street. 

39.  St.  Francis  Girls'  Directory,  Buena  Vista  and  Central  Avenues. 

40.  St.  Francis  Presentation  Convent,  Pacific  and  Mason  Streets. 

41.  St.  Francis  School  for  Boys,  Sixteenth  and  Church  Streets. 

42.  St.  Ignatius  High  School,  2211  Hayes  Street. 

43.  St.  James  Catholic  School,  Fair  Oaks  and  Twenty-third  Streets. 

44.  St.  John's  German  and  English  Day  School,  3130  Twenty-second  Street. 

45.  St.  John's  Parochial  School,  Sixty-first  and  St.  Mary's  Streets. 
40.  St.  Joseph's  School,  Devisadero  and  Greenwich  Streets. 

47.  St.  Joseph's  Boys'  School,  250  Tenth  Street. 

48.  St.  Paul's  School,  Twenty-ninth  and  Church  Streets. 

49.  St.  Paulus  School,  Gough  and  Eddy  Streets. 

50.  St.  Peter's  Convent  School,  Alabama  and  Twenty-fourth  Streets. 

51.  St.   Peter's   Boys'    School,    Alabama    Street,    between   Twenty-fourth    and 

Twenty-fifth  Streets. 

52.  St.  Rose  Academy,  Pierce  and  Pine  Streets. 

53.  St.  Theresa's  Parochial  School,  Nineteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenua 

54.  Star  of  the  Sea  Convent,  252  Tenth  Avenue. 

55.  Star  of  the  Sea  School,  Ninth  Avenue  and  Geary  Street. 
50.  Trinity  School,  846  Stanyan  Street. 

57.  West's  (Miss)  School,  126  Twentieth  Avenue. 

58.  Zion's  Day  School.  A  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue. 

2.  SPECIAL. 

NOTE. — In  this  list  are  Included  schools  offering  various  types  of  special  courses,  such  at 
•peclal  training  In  languages,  home  making,  arts,  music,  fine  arts,  technical  and  pro 
fessional  courses.  Each  of  these  Institutions  'offers  one  or  more  courses  with  the  ex 
pectation  that  the  training  given  will  have  vocational  value  for  students  who  enroll  with 
that  object  in  view. 

1.  American  School  of  Music,  988  Hayes  Street. 

2.  Arrilaga  Musical  College,  2315  Jackson  Street. 

3.  Bassett  Institute  (for  cure  of  speech  defects),  Nevada  Bank  Building 

4.  Beringer  Conservatory  of  Music,  920  Pierce  Street. 

5.  Best's  Art  School,  1625  California  Street. 

6.  Bon  Ton  School  of  Millinery,  90S  Market  Street. 

7.  Burke's  (Miss)  School,  2310  Broderick  Street. 

8.  Business  Men's  Law  College,  Mills  Building. 

ft.  California  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art.  376  Sutter  Street 
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10.  California  Barber  College,  145  Third  Street. 

11.  California  Chiropractic  College,  Grant  Building. 

12.  California  College  of  Chiropody,  OSO  McAllister  Street. 

13.  California  College  of  Optomotry,  048  Market  Street. 

14.  California  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music,  1509  Gongh  Street. 

15.  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  California  and  Mason  Streets. 

16.  California  School  of  Hairdressing,  9G7  Market  Street. 

17.  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  Sixteenth  and  Utah  Streets. 

18.  Carpenter  School  of  Shorthand,  Typing  and  Spanish.  C8  Post  Street. 

19.  Chicago  Business  College,  241G  Mission  Street. 

20.  Christensen's  Navigation  School,  2G8  Market  Street. 

21.  Christian  Brothers  College,  925  Franklin  Street. 

22.  Ghristofferson  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Co.  School,  Redwood  City. 

23.  Church  Divinity  School,  1051  Taylor  Street. 

24.  Cogswell's  Polytechnic  College,  Twenty-sixth  and  Folsom  Streets. 

25.  College  of  Accounting,  1930  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

26.  College  of  Law,  Grant  Building. 

27.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  344  Fourteenth  Street. 

28.  Cortina  Academy  of  Languages,  Hearst  Building,  Market  and  Third  Streets. 

29.  Cotton  Studio  of  Expression,  101  Callaghan  Building. 

30.  Drew's  Coaching  School,  2901  California  Street. 

31.  Dudley's  Business  College,  Sixteenth,  near  Valencia  Street. 

82.  Ecole  Parisienne,  1709  Gary  Street. 

83.  Expert  Shorthand  School,  Chronicle  Building. 

34.  Gallagher-Marsh  Business  College,  1256  Market  Street. 

85.  Genns  Academy  of  Music,  2312  Clay  Street. 

86.  George  School  of  Languages  (Berlitz  system),  2531  Washington  Street. 

87.  Gerson  Dramatic  School,  216  McAllister  Street. 

38.  Gordon-Detwiler  Institute,  Kohler  and  Chase  Building. 
89.  Gregory  School  of  Music,  1455  Sacramento  Street. 

40.  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  Sacramento  and  Maple  Streets. 

41.  Hastings  College  of  Law,  Pacific  Building. 

42.  Heald's  Engineering  and  Automobile  School,  1220  Post  Street. 

43.  Heald's  Business  College,  1215  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

44.  Hiles  Watchmaking  and  Engraving  School,  717  Market  Street. 

45.  Hyams  Penmanship  and  Engrossing  School,  610  Pacific  Building. 

46.  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Humboldt  Bank  Building. 

47.  Kellar-Fox  Conservatory  of  Music,  62  Baker  Street. 

48.  Kent  Law  School,  Phelan  Building. 

49.  Larcher  and  Moe  School  of  Languages,  162  Post  Street 

50.  Larcher  School,  ISO  Sutler  Street. 

51.  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Hearst  Building. 

52.  Lick  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  Sixteenth  and  Utah  Streets. 

53.  Lux  School  of  Industrial  Training,  Seventeenth  and  Hampshire  Streets 

54.  McDowell  School  of  Dressmaking  and  Millinery,  121  Geary  Street. 

55.  Merrill-Miller  Business  College,  733  Fillmore  Street. 

56.  Modern  School  of  Business  and  Correspondence,  525  Market  Street. 

57.  Moler  Barber  School,  710  Howard  Street. 

58.  Munson  School  for  Private  Secretaries,  150  Post  Street. 

59.  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  Phelan  Building. 

60.  National  Salesmen's  Training  Association,  Phelan  Building 

61.  Pacific  College  of  Law,  681  Market  Street. 

62.  People's  Place  and  Social  Settlement,  555  Chestnut  Street. 

63.  Pittinnn  Shorthand  Studio.  Hearst  Building. 
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64.  Raymond  Coaching  School,  2G59  California  Street. 

65.  Roth  Memory  Institute,  Pacific  Building. 

GG.  San  Francisco  Business  College,  908  Market  Street. 

67.  San  Francisco  Law  School,  12G  Post  Street. 

68.  San  Francisco  National  Training  School  and  Deaconess  School,  129  Haight 

Street. 

69.  San  Francisco  Polyclinic  and  Postgraduate  School,  1535  Jackson  Street. 

70.  San  Francisco  School  of  Expression,  2127  Broderick  Street. 

71.  San  Francisco  School  of  Hairdressing,  200G  Fillmore  Street. 

72.  San  Francisco  School  of  Show  Card  Writing,  915  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

73.  San  Francisco  Veterinary  College,  1818  Market  Street. 

74.  School  of  Accounts  of  San  Francisco,  995  Market  Street. 

75.  Southern's  Stagecraft  Studio,  G28  Cole  Street 
7G.  St.  Ignatius  University,  2211  Hayes  Street. 

77.  St.  Peter's  Academy,  1245  Alabama  Street. 

78.  St.  Vincent  School  and  Business  College.  Fifth  and  Clementina  Streets. 

79.  Standard  Commercial  School,  12G  Post  Street. 

80.  Stanford  University  Medical  School,  Sacramento  and  Webster  Streets. 

81.  Success  Commercial  Academy,  935  Buena  Vista  Avenue. 

82.  Taylor's  Nautical  School,  510  Battery  Street. 

83.  Vienna  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  School,  177  Post  Street. 

84.  Western  School  of  Cartooning,  Phelan, Building. 

85.  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Seventeenth  and  Utah  Streets. 

86.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  220  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 

87.  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  1562  Ellis  Street. 

88.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  1249  O'Farrell  Street. 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

S9.  California  State  Normal  School,  Waller  and  Buchanan  Streets. 

90.  University   of  California   College  of   Dentistry,   Arguello   and   Parnassus 

Streets. 

91.  University   of  California   College  of  Pharmacy,  Arguello   and   Parnassus 

Streets. 

92.  University  of  California  Extension  Division,  Lick  Building,  G2  Post  Street. 

93.  University  of  California   Medical   School,  Second  Avenue  and   Parnassus 

Street. 

TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES. 

94.  Children's  Hospital,  3700  California  Street. 

95.  City   and   County   Hospital,   Potrero   Avenue,    between    Twenty -first    Him 

Twenty-third  Streets. 

96.  German  Hospital,  Fourteenth  and  Noe  Streets. 

97.  Hahnemann  Hospital,  California  and  Maple  Streets. 

98.  Lane  Hospital,  Webster  and  Clay  Streets. 

99.  McNutt  Hospital,  Pine  and  Hyde  Streets. 

100.  Mount  Zion  Hospital,  Post  and  Scott  Streets. 

101.  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Bush  and  Hyde  Streets. 

102.  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Twenty-seventh  and  Valencia  Streets 

103.  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Stanyan  and  Hayes  Streets. 

104.  St.  Winifred's  Hospital,  1065  Sutter  Street. 

105.  Union  Labor  Hospital,  1055  Pine  Street. 

106.  University  of  California  Hospital,  Second  and  Parnassus  Avenues. 
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One  approach  to  the  problem  is  through  a  study  of  the  occupations 
of  the  people.  Table  15 G  shows  the  distribution  of  persons  engaged 
in  gainful  occupation,  by  age  periods,  comparing  California  with 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  (See  also  fig.  C9.) 
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TABLE  15G. — Per  cent  distribution  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupation* 
by  age  periods,  the  United  States  and  California,  1910. 


Ago  period. 

United 

States. 

California 

10  years  and  over  

100.0 

100.0 

10  to  13  years  

2.3 

0.3 

14  to  15  years  

2.9 

.7 

16  to  20  years  

14.3 

8.4 

56.5 

62.8 

45  years  and  over.   .      .                     .... 

24.0 

28.3 

i  Includes  persons  of  unknown  ago. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  California  are  under  16  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  5.2  per 
cent  in  the  United  States.  The  percentage  is  much  smaller  also  in 
the  period  1C  to  20  years  of  age,  whereas  in  the  21  to  44  years  period 
the  percentage  is  C2.5  for  California  and  5G.5  for  the  United  States. 
The  problem  of  the  immature  worker  is,  therefore,  not  so  pressing 
in  California  as  it  is  elsewhere. 

Table  157  shows  the  ranking  of  the  more  important  industries  of 
San  Francisco  in  1909  and  in  1904,  and  indicates  to  a  certain  extent 
the  diversity  to  be  found  in  these  industries.  A  comparison  of  the 
relative  rankings  of  these  industries  at  the  two  dates  shows  that  no 
one  of  these  groups  of  industries  predominates. 

TABLE  157. — Ranking  of  the  more  important  industries  in  Sam  Francisco,  1904 

and  1009. 


Rank. 

1909 

1904 

First  

Printing,  publishing  

Sugar,  refining.  ' 

Second  

Sugar,  refining  

Printing,  publishing. 

Third  

Slaughtering,  meat  packing  

Foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 

Fourth  

Foundry  and  machine-shop  prod 

ucts. 

Slaughtering,  meat  packing. 

Fifth... 

ucts. 
Bread  and  other  baVing  products.. 

Shipbuilding,  hont  building. 

Sixth  

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting,  grinding.. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  product*. 

Table  158  suggests  still  further  the  diversity  of  industrial  inter 
ests,  and  shows  that  San  Francisco  has  a  large  number  of  establish 
ments  having  a  relatively  small  average  number  of  wage  earners. 

TABLE  158. — Rank  of  San  Francisco  among  the  75  cities  leading  in  manufac 
turing  industries,  as  measured  by  value  of  products.  1909. 
Bank. 

11  in  population. 
11  in  number  of  establishments. 
21  in  number  of  wage  earners. 
10  in  value  of  products. 
15  in  value  added  by  manufacture. 
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PROBABLE  VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  survey  commission  was  unable  to  secure  definite  figures  con 
cerning  the  distribution  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
in  San  Francisco  later  than  those  of  the  census  reports  of  1910. 
The  figures  for  1910,  comparing  San  Francisco  \vith  the  State  of 
California  and  with  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  are  presented 
in  Table  159.  (See  also  Fig.  70.) 

TABLE  159. — Distribution  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in  fjninful 
occupations;  the  United  States,  California,  and  San  Francisco  compared. 
1910. 


United  States. 

California. 

San  Francisco. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total  population  
Population  10  years  of  ape  or  over.  .  . 
Numlicr  of  persons  engaged  in  gain 
ful  occn  pat  ions  
Percent  or  population  10  ycnrsofasc 
end  over  engaged  in  gainful  occu 
pations 

01,n72,?f,6 
71,580,270 

38,167,330 

63.2 

2,377,549 
2,007,GU8 

1,107,668 

55.2 

416,oi2 
362,8:16 

223,713 

6i.  e 

1.9 
.3 

31.0 
12.1 
17.3 

4.0 

e.  a 

16.  A 
9.0 

Aprlcnlture,  forestry,  animal  hus 
bandry  

12,659,203 
964,824 

10,65S,RR1 
2,637,671 
3,614,670 

459,291 
1,063,569 
3,772,174 
1,737,053 

3,422 
1,052 

71,112 
26,  (¥15 
38,540 

10,432 
13.S25 
36,*  18 
21,577 

33.2 
2.5 

27.9 
6.9 
9.5 

1.2 
4.4 
9.9 
4.6 

225,071 
31,298 

293,576 
104,293 
151,598 

24,476 
69,453 
140,152 
67,751 

20.3 
2.8 

26.5 
9.4 
13.7 

2.2 
6.3 
12.7 
6.1 

Extraction  of  minerals  

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  in 
dustries  

Transportation  

Trade  

PuMic  senlce  (not  otherwise  clas 
sified). 

Professional  service  

Domestic  and  personal  service  

Clerical  occupations  

All  gainful  occupations  

38,167,336 

100.0 

1,107,  CCS 

100.0 

223,713 

100.0 

TABLE  ICO. — Per  cent  distribution  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations;  San 
Francisco  compared  with  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  with  9  cities  having  a 
population  of  300,000  to  500,000,  in  1910.  (See  figures  70  and  71.) 

Per  cent  in  each  group  of 
occupations. 


Nino 
cities. 

United 

States. 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

Agriculture  forestry  and  animal  husbandry             ...................... 

1.0 

33.2 

L6 

Mining  (extraction  of  iniiioruls)          

.2 

2.5 

.5 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries................................. 

42.0 

27.9 

31.9 

8.0 

6.9 

12.1 

Trade  

15.3 

9.5 

17.3 

2.1 

1.2 

4.0 

6.7 

4.4 

6.3 

Domestic  and  personal  service  ............................................ 

14.6 

9.9 

16.5 

Clerical  

10.0 

4.6 

U.O 

'•  '"r  Total... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

r    <-' 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  in  a  study  of  this  table  is  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  San  Francisco,  Gl.G  per  cent,  is  more  than 
one-tenth  greater  than  for  the  State  of  California,  55.2  per  cent,  and 
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nearly  one-fifth  greater  than  for  the-  United  States  as  a  whole,  53.2 
per  cent. 

In  considering  t'he  distribution  among  the  general  divisions  of 
occupations,  it  is  observed  that : 

1.  The  divisions  of  "Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry  " 
and  "  extraction  of  minerals  "  are  of  relatively  slight  importance  in 
San  Francisco ;  1.5  and  0.5  per  cent,  respectively. 
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2.  The  proportion  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  the  mechanical 
industries,  31.9  per  cent  in  San  Francisco,  is  20  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  State  of  California,  2G.5  per  cent,  and  12^  per  cei.it  greater  than 
hi  the  United  States  as  a  -whole,  27.  9  per  cent. 

3.  The  proportions  engaged  in  transportation  and  in  trade,  in 
San  Francisco,  are  nearly  one-third  greater  than  in  the  Sti>fe,  and 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  United  States  as  a  \vhole. 
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4.  The  proportion  engaged  in  public  service  in  San  Francisco.. 
while  not  large,  4.G  per  cent,  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the 
State,  2.2,  and  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  1.2  per  cent 

5.  The  proportion  engaged  in  professional  pursuits  in  San  Fran 
cisco,  G.2  per  cent,  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  State,  6.3  per 
cent,  and  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  4.4 
per  CQnt. 

C.  The  proportion  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service  in 
San  Francisco,  1C.5  per  cent,  is  nearly  one-third  greater  than  in  the 
State,  12.7  per  cent,  and  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  tlie  United  States 
as  a  whole,  9.9  per  cent. 

7.  The  proportion  engaged  in  clerical  occupations  in  San  Fran 
cisco,  9.0  per  cent,  is  more  than  one-half  greater  than  in  the  State. 
C.I  per  cent,  and  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  United  St'ates  as 
a  whole,  4.C  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  transportation,  and  trade,  was  136,557  in  San  Francisco, 
or  61.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  is  these  groups  of  occupations,  there 
fore,  that  give  character  to  the  vocational  life  of  the  city. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  youth  is  limited  in  his  choice  or 
opportunity  to  those  occupations  found  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
or  even  to  those  found  in  the  State  of  California.  But,  since  these 
vocations  are  the  ones  about  which  the  most  information  is  avail 
able,  and  the  ones  in  which  opportunities  for  a  start  in  life  are  most 
likely  to  present  themselves,  it  is  important  to  study  the  vocations 
as  actually  followed  in  San  Francisco.  The  figures  are  analyzed  still 
further  in  Table  161. 

TABLE  1G1. — Occupations  in  California  in  which  1,000  or  more  persons  are  en- 
gaf/cd,  and  number  of  person*  engayed  in  each,  in  California  and  in  Kan 
Francisco  in  1910. 


Male. 

Female. 

California. 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

California. 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

Total  pnpnldl  Ion  .. 

1,322.078 
1,135,489 

{•32,7*2 
217,748 

236.901 
209,513 

182.563 

f,(V.4.S70 
872,209 

174.016 

180,011 
153,311 

41.150 
W 

Population  10  vears  of  nee  and  over  

Number  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations:  Alloccu- 

Jutiu/tS  

A  grlculture,  forettry,  animal  husbandry  

3.360 

7.323 

Patrv  farmers  

4.4H7 
6.W9 

M 

108 
147 
448 
17 
1,391 
•     301 
691 
40 
62 
38 
41 
48 

140 
161 
2.805 
2,071 
81 
13 
912 
553 
4 
32 
IM 
281 
28 

Puirv  farm  laborers     .........      

4 
1 

tl 
1 
1 
14 
1 

83.128 
2.744 
3.7S9 

Fishermen,  ovstormcn  

Gardeners,  llorists.  nurserymen,  fruit  growers  

17,713 
21.  Wrt 
8.848 
4.809 
3.750 
2.  203 
1.672 

Garden  etc  ,  laborers        

1 
1 
T 
1 

Stock  raisers      

Other  occupations.  .. 
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TABLE  101. — Occupations  in  California  in  ichich  1,000  or  more  persons  are  en 
gaged,  and  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each,  in  California  and  in  San 
Francisco  in  1910 — Continued. 


Male. 

Female. 

California. 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

California. 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

31,254 

1,051 

44 

1 

2.301 
1.385 

15.814 
3.101 
2.589 
4,899 
1,105 

263,480 

185 
14 
297 
379 
SS 
18 
70 

61.785 

19 

1 

Copper-mine  o|K.%ru  lives        .  

Colo  and  -liver  mine  operatives  

13 
2 

Quarrv  operatives     

10 

Other  occupations  

Ifanufacturiny  and  nxclianlcol  indiislrtis.  ...  .............. 

30,006 

0.327 

MS 

2.  339 
3,755 
10.209 
1,783 
3.36S 
10.353 
1.829 
37,1-10 
4,lf.8 
37 
8.326 
11,160 
3,310 
3,003 
1.175 
60.905 
38.404 
4.215 
2.947 
6.005 
1.241 
9,003 
13,394 
3,148 
8.327 
1.233 
202 
1,804 
12,213 
2,207 
7,809 
29,300 
1,  153 
1,359 
3,027 
6,668 
1,477 
4,724 
10,898 
472 
2,619 
4,960 
1,181 
12,621 

100,052 

224 
621 
1,253 
1,250 
4ft5 
8<H) 
2,019 
615 
7,468 
1,203 
20 
2.172 
2,694 
1,641 
418 
398 
9.795 
6,131 
324 
599 
149 
901 
688 
2,982 
508 
2,221 
283 
74 
667 
3,090 
682 
1,853 
9,427 
403 
412 
1,1(11 
2.351 
617 
782 
3,741 
227 
645 
1,895 
289 
3,896 

25,848 

Oilier  apprentices  

456 
145 
1 

120 
84 

linkers      .  ..... 

Brick  nrid  si  one  masons  

Hiiilder«.  1  mi  Ming  contractors  

69 
1 
3 
414 
14,114 
5 
1 

23 

Carpenters      

Compositors,  linotvpcrs,  typesetters  

113 
3,113 
9 

Dressmakers,  sen  in  stresses  (not  in  factory)..   .......... 

Electricians,  electrical  engineers  .;........ 

Fncineers  (stationary)  

Firemen  (except  locomotive  and  fire  department)  

Foremen,  overseers  (manufncl  unrip)  

228 
2S 
949 
402 
26 
10 
33 
2 
476 
1 
48 
282 
1 
4,053 
4 
24 

74 
7 
128 
43 

4 
3 

4 

Jewelers  watchmakers,  silversmiths,  goldsmiths.  ...... 

Laborers  

Buildinp  and  liand  trades    ................ 

Iron  and  steel  industries  

Lumber  nnd  furniture  industries  .................. 

Fish  curing  and  packing  

Other  Industries  

78 

Machinists,  millwrights,  toolmakers  

Managers,  superintendents  (manufacturing)  

14 
03 

Manufacturers  and  officials  

Mechanics  (not  otherwise  specified)  

Milliners,  millincrv  dealers  

1,286 
13 

Molders,  casters,  founders  (metal)  

Painters,  glaziers,  varnishers,  etc  

Plasterers  

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters  

Semiskilled  operatives  

6,720 
211 
43 
1,640 
79 
29 
394 
3,424 
1,994 
11 
1,434 

2,263 
117 
33 
494 
27 
13 
60 
1,629 
750 
3 
620 

Cigur  and  tobacco  factory  

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  industries  

Food  !  ndust  ries  

Iron  arid  steel  industries  

Li(|uor  and  beverage  industries  

Lumber  and  furniture  industries  

Other  industries  

8cwers,  sewing-machine  operators  (factory)  

Shoemakers,  cobblers  (not  iu  factory)  

Tailors,  tailorcsses       

Tinsmiths  coppersmiths 

Other  occupations                    

4,450 
4,241 

64 
1,057 

Transportation  

Water  transportation                        ... 

12,612 
2,386 
2,593 
7,450 
183 
26,597 
2,300 
17,653 
3,125 
1,268 
2,251 
40,402 
2,039 
1,876 
2,854 
2.100 

8,886 
1,514 
1,539 
5,772 
61 
6,493 
642 
4,590 
629 
137 
495 
4,538 
127 
229 
781 
123 

2 

Captains  masters  mates,  pilots  

Longshoremen,  stevedores  

Sailors  deck  hands               ... 

2 

Other  occupations       

Road  and  street  transportation  

18 
1 
1 

1 

Chauffeurs                .      .         ..          

Hostlers  stable  hands                           

Livery-stable  keepers,  managers  

7 
9 
135 

Other  occupations  

1 
1 

Railroad  transportation           

Conductors  (steam  railways)             

Foremen,  overseers  

5 
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TABLE  101. — Occupations  in  California,  in  which  1,000  or  more  persons  are  en 
gaged,  and  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each,  in  California  and  in  San 
Francisco  in  1910 — Continued. 


Halo. 

Female. 

California. 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

California. 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

Railroad  transportation—  Continued. 
Laborers  

19,390 
2.774 
1.882 

2.  907 
2,296 
2,235 
6,  587 
1.S24 
1,517 
1.090 
291 
I,2fi5 
10,305 
1,292 
2,194 

133,  663 

1,67,3 
222 
130 
809 
256 
183 
1.327 
384 
204 
297 
58 
314 
3,788 
438 
388 

34,069 

85 

ft 

Locoraol  ivc  engineers  

Locomotive  firemen    

Motormen  

Switchmen,  flagmen,  yardmen  

2 
53 
3.995 
25 

Other  occupations  

Express,  post,  telegraph,  telephone  

1,033 
2 

Mail  carriers  

Telegraph  and  telephone  linemen  

Telegraph  operators  

442 
3,520 
8 
6 
11 
74 

17,935 

112 

918 
1 

1 

Telephone  operators          

Other  occupations  

Laborers  

Other  occupations  (semiskilled)  

Other  occupations  

17 
4,471 

Trade  

Bankers,  brokers,  money  lenders  

4,827 
11,405 
4,691 
.     8,467 
1,051 
3,101 
4,242 
3,028 
1,256 
1,315 
9,779 
44,752 
29,547 
2,137 
1,666 
1,089 
1,330 

23,923 

1,171 
3,905 
1,293 
2,150 
163 
925 
579 
1,  108 
286 
239 
1,284 
10,751 
8,910 
646 
9 
315 
S3 

10,  405 

109 
3,3^9 
72 
4 
152 
121 
6 
109 
7 
55 
433 
2,345 
9,246 
37 
1,573 
150 
208 

553 

45 
834 
14 

Clerks  in  stores  

Commercial  travelers  

Deli  vervmen  .,. 

Floorwalkers,  foremen,  overseers  

40 
41 
1 
34 

Insurance  agents  and  officials  

Laborers,  coal  and  lumberyard,  warehouses  

Laborers,  porters,  helpers  in  stores  

Newsboys  

Proprietors,  officials,  managers  

ie 

45 
618 
2,661 
12 
12 
71 
27 

27 

Real-estate  agents  and  officials  

Retail  dealers  

Salesmen,  saleswomen  

Wholesale  dealers,  exporters  

Fruit  graders  and  packers  

Other  occupations  (semiskilled)  

Other  occupations  

Public  service  (not  elsewhere  classified)  

Firemen  (fire  department)  

1,824 
2,711 
2,350 
2,144 
1,879 
2,046 
9,569 
1,400 

41,  138 

1,013 
857 
711 
264 
516 
1,033 
5,765 
246 

8,720 

Guards,  watchmen,  doorkeepers  

2 
21 
138 
363 

Laborers  (public  service):  

8 

6 

7 

Officials,  inspectors  (ritv  and  county)  

Officials,  inspectors  (State  and  United  States)  

Policemen  

Soldiers,  sailors,  marines  

Other  occupations  

29 
28,315 

8 
5,105 

Professional  service  

Architects  

1,203 
1,062 
1,811 
4,945 
3,135 
2,000 
1,716 
4,871 
2,825 
1,328 
5,179 
1,129 
2,985 
454 
2,787 
3,708 

78,062 

369 
338 
460 
804 
320 
449 
511 
1,150 
815 
301 
1,116 
198 
305 
88 
610 
856 

23,641 

32 
1,110 
448 
1 
45 
85 
112 
37 
3,904 
294 
852 
62 
13,630 
4,406 
1,387 
2,000 

62,090 

8 
241 
93 

Artists,  sculptors,  teachers  of  art  

Authors,  editors,  reporters  

Civil  and  mining  engineers,  surveyors. 

Clergymen  "  "  .'.  

8 
22 
33 
8 
748 
55 
175 
16 
1,758 
1,160 
319 
461 

13,207 

Dentists  

Designers,  draftsmen,  inventors  

Lawyers,  judges,  justices  

Musicians,  teachers  of  music  

Photographers  

Physicians,  surgeons  

Showmen  

Teachers  

Trained  nurses  

Semiprofessional  occupations  

Other  occupations  

Barbers,  hairdressers,  manicurists  

7,098 
6,097 
1,974 
2,756 
1,381 
3,693 
2.015 

1,694 
2,180 
263 
598 
670 
1,116 
438 

1,516 
12 
6,638 
824 
5,873 
544 
87 

519 
5 
1,247 
182 
935 
164 
18 

Bartenders  

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers  

Hotel  keepers,  managers  

Housekeepers,  stewards  

Janitors,  sextons  

Laborers  (domestic  and  personal  service)..  . 
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TABLE  161. — Occupations  in  California  in  which  1,000  or  more  persons  arc  en 
gaged,  anil  number  of  persons  engaged  in  each,  in  California  and  in  San 
Francisco  in  1S10 — Continued. 


Malo. 

Female. 

California. 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

California. 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

Launderers,  laundresses  (not  in  laundry)  

401 
6,159 
1,373 
665 
2,947 
2,811 
3,977 
22,896 
24 
15,792 
7,080 
7,333 
4,426 

43,432 

95 
2,058 
322 
127 
949 
836 
1,158 
6,479 
1 
4,567 
1,911 
3,154 
1,504 

13,678 

3,821 
4,300 
109 
5,753 
2 
478 
55 
27,204 
1,143 
6,398 
19,6fi3 
4,372 
602 

24,319 

304 
1,120 
43 
1,262 

Laundry  operat  i  ves  

Laundry  owners,  officials,  managers  

Midwives,  nurses  (not  trained)  

Porters  (except  in  stores)  

Restaurant,  cafo,  lunchroom  keepers  

93 
24 
6,194 
284 
1,201 
4,709 
977 
126 

7,899 

Saloon  keepers  

Servants  

Chambermaids  

Cooks                   

Other  servants  

Waiters  

Other  occupations  

Clerical  occupations  

Agents,  canvassers,  collectors  

5,«63 
13,  625 
19,831 
2,625 
1,688 

1,429 
3,  757 
7,098 
964 
430 

351 
8,672 
3,594 
434 
11,268 

85 
2,369 
1,286 
130 
4,033 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  accountants  

Clerks  (except  in  stores)  

Messengers,  office  and  bundle  boys  

Stenographers,  typewriters  

ANNUAL.  NUMBER   OF   APPLICANTS    FOR    WORK. 

No  figures  are  available  to  indicate  how  many  young  persons  enter 
upon  wage-earning  careers  each  year  in  San  Francisco.  A  fairly 
satisfactory  average  number,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  age-grade  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  public- 
schools.  (See  Table  23.) 

Beginning  at  15  years  of  age,  there  is  a  rapid  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  pupils  at  each  age.  By  taking  the  average  number  of 
pupils  at  each  age  for  the  four  years  prior  to  15,  a  figure  is  obtained 
which  gives  the  approximate  number  of  pupils  passing  through  the 
schools  annually.  As  shown  in  Table  162,  this  number  is  4,293. 


TABLE  162. — Pupils  in  San  Francisco  schools  who  are  11,  12,  13,  or  14  years  of 

age:  1915, 


Ago  in  years. 


Number  of 
pupils. 


Total.... 
Average. 


4,618 
4,472 
4,315 
3,767 


17,173 
4,293 


According  to  the  United  States  census,  86.0  per  cent  of  children 
of  6  to  14  years  of  age  in  Sun  Francisco  in  1910  were  reported  as  at 
tending  school.  Assuming  that  the  percentage  of  children  attending 
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school  in  1915  was  the  same  as  in  1910,  the  average  number  of  chil 
dren  annually  reaching  the  age  of  entrance  upon  vocational  life  is 
probably  not  less  than  5,000.  This  calculation  necessarily  disregards 
an  unknown  number  of  children  enrolled  in  other  than  public 
schools. 

Table  1C3  shows  the  probable  future  occupations  of  5,000  children, 
assuming  that  they  will  be  distributed  among  the  major  divisions  of 
occupations  in  the  proportions  reported  for  all  those  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  San  Francisco  in  1910.  On  the  basis  of  this 
distribution,  there  would  be  1,590  new  recruits  each  year  in  manu 
facturing  and  mechanical  industries,  C05  in  transportation,  and  so  on. 

TABLE  103. — Probable  future  occupations  of  5,000  children,  distributed  according 
to  percentage  distribution  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  cnyaycd  in 
gainful  occupations  in  San  Francisco  in  1010. 


Occupations. 

Frrc-onifljco 
dislrilm- 
linn,  Sun 
Francisco. 
1010. 

Number  of 
children 
In  each 
5,(XX)  on 
same  basis. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  animal  husbandry  ....  

1.5 

73 

Extraction  of  minerals  

.5 

25 

31.0 

1.690 

Tninsportii  t  ion  ...   ............*.....................  

12  I 

60S 

Trade  ,  

17.3 

865 

4.6 

230 

Professional  service  

6  2 

310 

Domestic  and  personal  service  

10.5 

825 

Clerical  occupations  .  .  .  .  ..    ...  .......  ............... 

0.6 

480 

Total  

100.0 

6,000 

As  shown  in  Table  161,  there  were  1,315  compositors,  linotypers, 
and  typesetters  in  San  Francisco  in  1910,  or  O.C  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  223,713.  The  same  propor 
tion  of  5,000  is  30.  There  were  2,982  machinists,  millwrights,  and 
toolmakers,  or  1.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  same  propor 
tion  of  5,000  is  G5.  This  means  that  there  would  be  approximately 
30  new  applicants  each  year  for  positions  as  compositors,  linotypers, 
and  typesetters,  and  65  applicants  for  positions  as  machinists,  mill 
wrights,  and  toolmakers;  or  two  new  applicants  annually  for  each 
100  persons  already  engaged  in  the  occupation. 

Evidently  this  proportionate  annual  addition  of  new  workers,  if 
extended  over  a  period  of  years,  would  be  inadequate,  for  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  industrial  development,  or  even  to 
maintain  present  working  forces.  The  children  do  not  constitute 
the  only  source  of  supply,  however,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  some 
justification  for  considering  the  figure  given  as  an  approximate  in- 
rlex  of  the  annual  demand,  so  far  as  school  children  are  concerned. 

Applying  this  index  number  to  the  figures  given  in  Table  161,  the 
approximate  annual  demand  for  workers  in  certain  selected  occupa 
tions  is  shown  in  Table  164. 
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TABLE  104. — Nnrnbtr  of  new  icorkers  needed  annually  in  certain  occupations,  in 
San  Francisco,  on  the  basis  of  2  to  each  100  icorkcrs  now  engaged. 


Occupations. 


No. 


Occupations. 


Atriciiltiire,  etc.: 

Dairy-farm  laborers 

Farmers 

Farm  laborers 

Fishermen 

Gardeners,  etc 

Garden,  etc.,  laborers 

Extraction  of  minerals: 

Operators,  officials 

Gold  and  silver  mine  operatives 

Oilier  mine  operatives 

Warm fnctv ring  and  mechanical  industries: 
Apprentices,  building  and  hand  trades... 

Other  apprcn t ices 

Rakers 

Blacksmiths,  etc 

Boilermakers 

Brick  and  stone  masons 

Builders,  contractors 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Compositors,  etc 

Dressmakers,  etc 

Electricians,  etc 

Engi  neers  (stationary)  .•» 

Firemen  (except  locomotive,  etc.) 

Foremen  (manufacturing) 

Jewelers,  etc 

Laborers 

Maeh  inists,  etc 

Managers,  superintendents 

Manufacturers,  oflicials 

Mechanics  (not  otherwise  snccilied) 

Milliners,  etc 

Molders,  etc 

Painters,  etc , 

Plasterers 

Plumbers,  etc 

Semiskilled  operatives — 

Cigar  and  tobacco,  factories , 

Clay,  glass,  stone , 

Food  industries 

Iron  and  steel 

Liquor  and  beverage 

Lumber  and  furniture 

Other  Industries , 

Sewing-machine  operatives , 

Shoemakers 

Tai lors ,  tailoresses , 

Tinsmiths,  etc , 

Other  occupations , 

Transportation: 

Water  transportation — 

Captains,  etc , 

Longshoremen,  etc , 

Bailors,  etc, 

Road  and  street  transportation— 

Chauffers 

Draymen,  etc 

Hostlers,  etc 

Livery-stable  keepers 

Other  occupations 

Railroad  transportation — 

Brakemen 

Conductors  (steam  railway) 

Conductors  (street  railway) 

Foremen 

Laborers 

Locomotive  engineers 

Locomotive  firemen 

Motormen 

Switchmen,  etc 

Other  occupations 

Express,  post,  etc. — 

Mail  carriers 

Telegraph,  etc.,  linemen 


2 
3 
9 

28 
6 
H 

4 
6 

8 

4 
14 
2fi 
25 

8 
17 
41 
12 
150 
26 
74 
42 
54 
32 
10 

8 

200 
60 
10 
46 

5 

2fi 
11 
60 
13 
37 

12 

8 
33 
47 
10 
15 
104 
20 
13 
50 

5 
78 


30 
30 
115 

12 
92 
12 
2 
10 

2 
4 

15 
4 

33 
4 
2 

16 
5 
3 

7 
5 


Transportation— Continued. 

Express,  post,  etc.— Continued. 

Telegraph  operators 

Telephone  operators 

Ot  her  occupations 

Ln  borers 

Other  occuptitions  (semiskilled) 

Other  occupations 

Trade: 

Bankers,  cto 

Clerks  in  stores 

Commercial  travelers 

PoU  very  men 

Floorwalkers,  etc 

Insurance  agents,  etc 

Laborers,  etc 

Laborers,  porters,  in  stores 

Newsboys 

I  'roprie  tors 

T5eal  estate  agents,  etc 

TJ  etai  I  dealers 

Salesmen,  saleswomen 

AV  holcsalc  den jers,  etc 

Other  occupations  (semiskilled) 

Other  occupations 

Public  service  (niit  otherwise  classified): 

Firemen  (firo  department) 

Guards,  etc 

Laborers 

Oflicials  (city  and  county) 

Officials  (State  and  United  States) 

Policemen 

Boldicrs,  sai  lors,  marines 

Other  occupations 

Professional  service: 

Architects 

Artists,  etc 

Authors,  etc 

Civil  engineers,  etc 

Clergymen 

Dentists 

Designers,  etc 

Lawyers,  etc 

Musician*,  etc 

Photographers 

I  'hysicians,  surgeons 

Showmen 

Teachers 

Trained  nurses 

Semi  professional  occupations 

Other  occupations 

Domestic  and  personal  service: 

Barl>ers,  etc 

Bartenders 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 

Hotel  keepers,  managers 

Housekeepers,  stewards 

Janitors,  sextons 

Laborers 

Laundercrs  (not  in  laundry) 

Laundry  operatives 

Laundry  owners,  etc 

M  i  d  w  i  ves ,  c  t  c 

Porters  (except  in  stores) 

restaurant  keepers 

Saloon  keepers 

Servants 

Waiters 

Other  occupations 

Clerical  occupations: 

A  gents,  etc 

Bookkeepers,  etc 

Clerks  (except  in  stores) 

Messengers,  etc 

Stenographers,  typewriters 
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A  STUDY  OF  PUPILS    13   OR   14    YEARS   OF   AGE.1 

A  number  of  school  surveys  have  called  attention  to  the  signifi 
cance  of  a  study  of  those  pupils  in  a  school  system  who  are  13  or  14 
years  of  age.  (1)  Boys  and  girls  both  begin  to  drop  out  of  school 
in  large  numbers  soon  after  the  age  of  14  is  reached,  so  that  at  or 
before  this  period  is  the  latest  possible  opportunity  to  study  a  cross 
section  of  the  school  population  before  it  is  affected  seriously  by 
selective  elimination.  (2)  The  distribution  of  pupils  of  these  ages 
through  the  grades  gives  some  indication  of  the  success  of  the  school 
system  in  classifying  the  pupils.  (3)  The  study  also  indicates  the 
extent  of  the  schooling  which  many  of  these  boys  and  girls  are  likely 
to  receive  before  dropping  out  of  the  system.  (4)  Information  con 
cerning  the  nativity  of  pupils,  their  parents,  and  older  brothers  and 
sisters  has  a  bearing  on  the  probable  stability  of  the  population. 
(5)  Information  concerning  the  occupations  of  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  the  occupations  which  the  pupils  themselves  expect 
to  enter  is  significant  in  any  study  of  a  program  for  vocational  edu 
cation. 

Since  it  was  impracticable  to  study  all  children  of  these  ages  in 
the  San  Francisco  schools,  a  random  selection  of  11  elementary 
schools  was  made  and  the  inquiry  confined  to  the  13  and  14  year  old 
pupils  in  these  schools. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  form  which  the  children  were  asked 
to  fill  in : 

Record  of  IS  or  14  year  old  pupils. 

L.  Name Boy  or  girl Grade Age 

2.  School Teacher 

3.  Place  of  birth :  Post  office State 

Country  (if  not  born  In  United  States) 

4.  Do  you  intend  to  finish  the  eighth  grade? To  go  to  high  school? 

To  any  other  school,  or  college? What? 

6.  Are  you  now  employed  at  any  kind  of  wock  out  of  school  hours? 

If  so,  at  what  kind  of  work? 

6.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  to  earn  a  living  when  you  grow  up? 

Why  do  you  plan  to  do  this? 

7.  Place  of  your  father's  birth:  Post  office State 

Country  (if  not  born  in  United  States) 

8.  What  is  your  father's  occupation? 

ft.  Give  age  of  each  brother  under  21  who  is  at  work,  and  his  occupation : 

1.  Age years.    Occupation : 

Name Address 

2.  Age years.    Occupation 

Name Address 

8.  Age years.    Occupation 

Name Address 

1Thls  report  was  prepared  by  the  college  of  education.    University   of  Kansas.    Law 
rence,  Kans..  under  the  direction  of  Dean  F.  J.  Kelly. 
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10.  Give  age  of  each  sister  under  21  who  is  at  work,  and  her  occupation : 

1.  Age years.    Occupation 

Name ^ Address 

2.  Age years.    Occupation : 

Name Address 

3.  Ago years.     Occupation 

Name—  —Address— 


The  number  of  papers  forwarded  to  the  compiler  from  the  11 
schools  was  2,54G.  Of  these,  G8  papers  were  rejected  cither  because 
the  age  given  was  outside  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  or  because  no  age 
was  given.  Table  1G5  shows  these  G8  papers. 

TABLE  165. — Papers  rejected. 


Girls. 

Boys. 

Total 

16  years  old                                  .  ..  

1 

1 

| 

15  years  old               .          .     .        

8 

10 

18 

12  years  old,  normal  

i 

1 

a 

12  years  old,  7th  grade  

1 

1 

2 

12  years  old  8th  grade    .  .         .             

3 

2 

5 

No  age  given                 

14 

18 

32 

No  name  or  sex  given  

7 

Total                

6D 

SUMMABY  OF  ANSWEB8  TO  QUESTIONS   1    AND   2. 

It  was  assumed  that  normal  children  13  years  old  should  be  in  the 
seventh  grade,  and  those  14  years  old  in  the  eighth  grade.  Children 
13  years  old  in  the  eighth  grade  are  considered  to  be  accelerated  one 
year.  Pupils  below  the  grades  regarded  as  normal  are  considered  to 
be  retarded.  Table  1GG  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  school, 
divided  into  five  groups,  according  to  their  advancement  in  grades 
and  according  to  sex.  Table  1G7  shows  the  per  cent  distribution  by 
sex.  See  also  Figure  72. 


TABLE  1GO. — Number  of  pupils  accelerated,  normal  and  retarded. 

BOYS. 


Number  of  school. 

Acceler 
ated  1 
year. 

Of  normal 
age. 

Retarded 
1  year. 

Retarded 
2  years. 

Retarded 
3  or  more 
years. 

Total. 

i... 

10 

33 

17 

25 

15 

100 

a  

15 

32 

38 

21 

2 

108 

3  

4 

33 

33 

16 

3 

89 

4  

11 

51 

44 

16 

13 

135 

1....              

20 

36 

51 

13 

120 

«... 

4 

35 

50 

23 

15 

127 

7... 

10 

68 

24 

13 

6 

121 

8  

25 

88 

52 

21 

189 

«... 

15 

32 

36 

21 

5 

109 

10  

5 

34 

52 

25 

10 

126 

Total.... 

119 

442 

397 

194 

69 

1,221 
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GIRLS. 


I... 

f 

42 

30 

IS 

4 

107 

2  

11 

43 

2C 

11 

96 

8  

26 

34 

64 

15 

] 

130 

20 

45 

42 

7 

1 

118 

6  

25 

65 

44 

6 

130 

2 

25 

31 

Ifi 

10 

84 

7  

22 

66 

29 

11 

1 

129 

8  

33 

105 

06 

11 

205 

8 

35 

31 

14 

5 

93 

10  

11 

37 

63 

40 

27 

168 

Total  

188 

492 

402 

149 

49 

1,257 

GRAND  TOTAL  

2S4 

934 

7'J9 

343 

118 

2  478 

TABLE  107. — Per  cent  distribution  of  accelerated,  normal   age,  and,  retarded 
children,  of  2478  cases  reporting. 


Pupils. 

Per  cent 
acceler 
ated  1 
year. 

Per  cent 
normal 
age. 

Percent 
retarded 
lyear. 

Per  cent 
retarded 
2  years. 

Per  cent 
retarded 
3  or  more 
years. 

Boys... 

10 

3fl 

32 

16 

( 

Girls  

13 

30 

32 

12 

4 

AJJ  pupils  

11 

38 

32 

14 

1 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  14-year-old  pupils  are  reported  as  accel 
erated,  since  those  that  are  accelerated  have  already  left  the  grade 
schools.  For  purposes  of  comparison  they  should  be  included  and 
they  would  doubtless  greatly  increase  the  number  of  accelerated 
students.  In  a  rough  way  the  rankings  of  the  schools  in  per  cent  of 
accelerated  and  of  retarded  pupils  are  the  reverse  of  each  other ;  but 
there  are  some  interesting  exceptions,  duo  perhaps  to  chance  and 
perhaps  to  the  ratio  between  American  and  foreign  pupils. 

A  larger  per  cent  of  girls  is  accelerated  than  of  boys,  and  a  smaller 
per  cent  retarded  two  or  more  years.  But  the  difference  is  not  very 
marked,  and  in  some  schools  the  difference  is  the  other  way. 

STJMMABY  OF  AKSWEHS  TO  QUESTION  3. 

In  Table  1G8  is  seen  the  classification  of  the  pupils  by  schools  ac 
cording  to  parentage  and  place  of  birth.  Of  the  boys,  35  per  cent 
are  of  American  parentage,  45  per  cent  are  American  born  of  foreign 
parentage,  14  per  cent  are  foreign  born,  and  C  per  cent  are  not  stated. 
Of  the  girls,  35  per  cent  are  of  American  parentage,  49  per  cent  are 
American  born  of  foreign  parentage,  12  per  cent  are  foreign  born, 
and  4  per  cent  are  not  stated. 
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TABLE  1GS. — Place  of  birth  and  parentage  of  pupils. 
BOYS. 


Number  of  school. 

American- 
born, 
American 
parentage. 

American- 
born, 
foreign 
parentage. 

Foreign- 
born. 

Parentage 
not 
stated. 

Total. 

1...                                              

36 

44 

16 

4 

100 

2     

27 

52 

21 

8 

108 

3  

38 

37 

12 

2 

89 

4  

61 

65 

13 

6 

135 

5     

40 

46 

17 

17 

120 

0  

14 

83 

27 

3 

127 

7  

67 

40 

9 

5 

121 

8      

90 

70 

12 

8 

186 

9  

51 

38 

12 

8 

109 

10  

16 

73 

29 

126 

Total... 

430 

554 

168 

69 

1,221 

GIRLS. 


1               

31 

44 

20 

12 

107 

2       

33 

52 

7 

4 

06 

8  

53 

05 

11 

1 

130 

4  

39 

66 

5 

5 

na 

5  

51 

47 

24 

8 

130 

6  

17 

49 

17 

1 

84 

7  

53 

70 

2 

4 

129 

g           

98 

85 

9 

13 

205 

9     

47 

33 

9 

4 

93 

11  

21 

96 

51 

0 

168 

Total  

443 

607 

155 

52 

1,257 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

873 

1,101 

323 

121 

2.478 

PARENTAGE  OF  2,478  PUPILS,  I3OR  14  YEARS  O*  AOB 
IN   RELATION  TO  SCHOOL  ADVANCEMENT 

AMERICAN 
PARENTAGE 


FORtlSN    HST 
BORN    RPTO 


TOTAL 
PER  CENT  o 


IOO 


B"io.  73. — Boys  of  American  parentage  are  35  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  boyt 
In  this  group  chosen  at  random,  yet  furnish  only  30  per  cent  of  those  accelerated  and 
17  per  cent  of  those  retarded  three  or  more  years;  but  they  furnish  44  per  cent  of  all 
the  normal  boys.  American  boys  of  foreign  parentage  are  45  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  boys,  yet  they  furnish  57  per  cent  of  those  accelerated.  This  and  other 
comparisons  show  that  a  larger  percentage  of  American-born  children  of  foreign  parent 
age  Is  accelerated  than  of  children  of  American  parentage,  but  the  latter  furnish  a 
smaller  percentage  of  retarded  pupils  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  normal  pupils. 
Children  of  American  parents  depart  less  from  normal  advancement  In  the  grades  than 
do  other  children. 
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In  four  schools — 3,  7,  8,  9 — among  both  boys  and  girls  the  per  cent 
of  American  born  with  American  parentage  is  above  40.  Of  the 
boys  in  school  7  and  of  the  girls  in  school  9  the  majority  are  of 
American  parentage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  boys 
in  schools  G  and  10,  and  the  majority  of  the  girls  in  schools  2,  4,  6. 
and  11  are  American  born  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the  girls  in 
school  3  one-half  are  American  born  of  foreign  parentage. 

Table  1G9  shows  the  relation  between  birth  and  school  advance 
ment.  Boys  of  American  parentage  are  35  per  cent  of  whole  number 
of  boys,  yet  they  furnish  only  30  per  cent  of  those  accelerated  and  17 
per  cent  of  those  retarded  three  or  more  years ;  but  they  furnish  44 
per  cent  of  all  the  normal  boys.  Girls  of  American  parentage  are 
35  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  girls  and  they  furnish  35  per  cent 
of  those  accelerated ;  they  furnish  only  19  per  cent  of  those  retarded 
two  years  and  only  10  per  cent  of  those  retarded  three  or  more  years. 
(See  also  Fig.  73.) 

TABLE  1G&.—  PareHtaye  in  relation  to  school  advancement. 

<  This  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  Of  the  boys  accelerated  one  year,  35  boys,  or  30  per  cent,  we  o» 
American  parentage;  57  per  cent  are  American- born  of  foreign-born  parents,  and  so  on.) 

BOYS. 


Parentage 

Acceler 
ated  1  year. 

Normal. 

Retarded 
1  year. 

Retarded 
2  years. 

Retarded 
3  or  more 
years. 

Totals. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

American  parentage  

35 

68 
13 
3 

30 

57 
11 
2 

194 

191 
35 
22 

44 

43 
8 
5 

121 

182 
09 

25 

31 

46 
.     17 

6 

68 

79 
33 
14 

35 

41 
17 

7 

12 

34 
18 

5 

69 

17 

50 
26 

7 

430 

554 
168 
69 

35 

45 
14 

6 

American  -born,  foreign 
parentage    

Foreign-born  

Mot  stated 

Total  

119 

100 

442 

100 

397 

100 

194 

ICO 

100 

1,221 

100 

GIRLS. 


American  parentage  

58 

35 

202 

41 

150 

37 

28 

19 

5 

10 

443 

• 

American-D  o  r  n  ,   foreign 
parentage  

89 

54 

235 

48 

185 

46 

72 

48 

26 

53 

607 

Foreign-born  

12 

7 

42 

8 

45 

11 

39 

26 

17 

35 

155 

Not  stated  

6 

4 

13 

3 

22 

6 

10 

7 

1 

2 

52 

Total  

165 

100 

492 

100 

402 

100 

149 

100 

49 

100 

1  257 

1( 

GBAND  TOTAL  

284 



934 



799 



343 

118 

2,478 

.... 

36 

49 
12 
4 


American-born  boys  of  foreign  parentage  are  45  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  boys,  yet  they  furnish  57  per  cent  of  those  acceler 
ated.  American-born  girls  of  foreign  parentage  are  49  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  girls,  yet  they  furnish  54  per  cent  of  those 
accelerated.  Thus  a  larger  per  cent  of  American-born  children  of 
foreign  parentage  is  accelerated  than  of  children  of  American  par 
ents.  but  the  latter  furnish  a  smaller  per  cent  of  retarded  pupils  and 
93815—17 S3 
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a  much  larger  per  cent  of  normal  pupils.  Children  of  American 
parents  depart  less  from  normal  advancement  in  the  grades  than  do 
other  children. 

TABLE  170. — Distribution  of  pupils  according  to  plans  for  further  schooling. 

BOYS. 


Accel 
erated. 

Nor 
mal. 

Retarded 
1  year. 

Retarded 
2  years. 

Retarded 
3  or  more 
years. 

Totals. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Not  to  finish  eighth  grade.  

0 
12 
63 
11 
33 
0 

2 

80 
187 
80 
03 
0 

14 

149 
98 
64 
70 
2 

27 
79 
37 

28 
18 
6 

18 
26 
11 
7 
6 
1 

01 
346 
396 
190 
220 
8 

« 
28 
32 
16 
13 
1 

To  finish  eighth  grade  

To  enter  university  

Not  stated    

Total  

119 

442 

397 

194 

69 

1,221 

100 

GIRLS. 


Not  to  finish  eighth  grade  

0 

0 

9 

29 

29 

67 

| 

To  finish  eighth  grade  
To  enter  h  igh  school  

3 
95 

52 
260 

122 
131 

59 
36 

13 

2 

249 
624 

20 
42 

To  enter  business  college  

31 

99 

84 

18 

4 

236 

19 

To  enter  university  

36 

79 

64 

6 

1 

176 

14 

Not  stated    

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

5 

Total  

165 

492 

402 

149 

49 

1  257 

100 

It  is  significant  that  1  boy  in  3  and  1  girl  in  4  do  not  expect  any 
further  schooling  than  the  eighth  grade  (Table  170).  All  accelerated 
pupils  expect  to  finish  the  eighth  grade,  but  0.5  per  cent  of  the  normal 
boys,  3.5  per  cent  of  those  retarded  1  year,  14  per  cent  of  those 
retarded  2  years,  and  26  per  cent  of  those  retarded  3  or  more 
years  do  not  expect  to  finish  the  eighth  grade.  Of  the  girls  2  per 
cent  of  those  retarded  1  year,  20  per  cent  of  those  retarded  2  years, 
and  59  per  cent  of  those  retarded  3  or  more  years  do  not  expect  to 
finish  the  eighth  grade.  The  more  retarded  a  pupil  is,  the  less  likely 
is  he  to  expect  to  finish  the  graded  school. 

Of  the  girls  42  per  cent  expect  to  go  to  high  school,  while  only 
32  per  cent  of  the  boys  have  this  hope.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  the 
girls  and  16  per  cent  of  the  boys  expect  to  attend  business  college. 
In  many  papers  business  colleges  were  named,  and  they  are  nearly 
all  private  institutions.  It  seems  that  here  is  a  field  where  the  public- 
school  system  could  well  be  extended.  A  larger  per  cent  of  boys 
than  of  girls  expect  to  go  to  the  university. 

SUMMARY  OP  ANSWEBS  TO  QUESTION   6. 

The  students  employed  outside  of  school  hours  at  some  definite  kind 
of  work  are  tabulated  in  Table  171.  Only  4  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
0.5  per  cent  of  the  girls  are  employed  in  "  apprentice  "  occupations, 
using  "  apprentice  "  in  a  very  wide  sense  so  as  to  include  any  employ 
ment  that  would  prepare  for  the  occupation  which  the  pupil  plans 
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to  enter.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  if  students  that  have  to  seek 
remunerative  employment  could  find  work  along  the  line  of  their 
life  plans.  The  accelerated  students  show  a  larger  per  cent  without 
outside  work  than  do  the  others,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  negligible.  It  can  not  be  seen  that  outside  employment  interferes 
with  school  work  as  far  as  these  papers  are  any  indication.  Retarda 
tion  seems  correlated  with  "  apprentice  "  employments. 

TABLE  171. — Distribution  of  pupilu  according  to  present  employment  outxide  of 

school  hours. 
BOYS. 


Acceler 
ated. 

Normal. 

Retarded 
lyear. 

Retarded 
2  years. 

Retarded 
3  or  more 
years. 

Totals. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Pw 
cent. 

No  outside  work  

78 
20 

14 
2 

5 

65 
17 

12 
2 
4 

205 
65 

79 
12 
21 

59 
15 

18 
3 
5 

234 
66 

69 
13 
15 

W> 
17 

17 
3 
4 

115 
28 

24 
14 
13 

59 
15 

12 
7 
7 

42 
5 

10 
5 

7 

61 

7 

15 

7 
10 

734 
184 

196 
46 
61 

60 
15 

16 

4 
5 

100 

Newspaper  routes  

Other  "blind  alley"  em 
ployments         

"Apprentices"      

Not  stated  

Total..."  

119 

100 

442 

100 

397 

100       194 

100 

69 

100 

1,221 

GIRLS. 


No  outside  work.  

146 

88 

435 

88 

345 

86 

130 

87 

41 

84 

1  097 

87 

Household  work  

15 

9 

48 

10 

34 

8 

9 

6' 

4 

8 

110 

84 

"Blind     alley"    employ 
ments  

1 

1 

5 

1 

13 

3} 

1 

1 

1 

2 

21 

2 

"Apprentices"  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

3 

2 

2 

4 

7 

Not  stated     

3 

2 

4 

1 

2 

6 

4 

1 

2 

22 

o 

Total  

165 

100 

492 

100 

402 

ino 

149 

100 

49 

100 

1  257 

100 

GRAND  TOTAL  

284 



934 



799 



343 



118 



2,478 



Of  both  boys  and  girls,  20  per  cent  are  without  any  definite  voca 
tional  ambition,  most  of  them  frankly  stating  that  they  do  not  know 
what  they  expect  to  do  to  earn  a  living,  Table  172. 

TABLE  172. — Distribution  of  pupils  according  to  plans  for  vocation. 

BOYS. 


Acceler 
ated. 

Normal. 

Retarded 
lyear. 

Retarded 
2  years. 

Retarded 
3  or  more 
years. 

Totals. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Mechanics  artisans  

31 

24 

18 
10 
6 
4 

2 
24 

26 

20 

15 
8 
5 
3 
2 
20 

113 
115 

53 
31 
30 
15 
8 
77 

26 
26 

12 
7 
7 
3 
2 
17 

103 

89 

36 
31 
22 
17 
5 
94 

26 
22 

9 
8 
6 
4 
1 
24 

65 
28 

17 
16 
14 

7 
5 
42 

33 
14 

9 
8 
7 
4 
3 
21 

31 
5 

3 
7 
6 
2 
3 
12 

45 

7 

4 
10 
9 
3 
4 
18 

343 
261 

127 
95 
78 
45 
23 
249 

1,221 

29 
21 

10 
» 
6 
4 
» 
20 

Engineering  and  building 
professions  

Medicine,    law,    teaching, 
and  other  professions  
Stenographers  clerks  .  . 

Merchants  

Farmer  teamsters  ......... 

Seafarers  

Not  stated     

Total  

119 

100 

442 

100 

397 

100 

194 

100 

69 

100 

100 
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TABLE '172. — Distribution  of  pupils  according  to  plans  for  vocation — Continued. 

GIRLS. 


Acceler 
ated. 

Normal. 

Retarded 
1  year. 

Retarded 
2  years.' 

Retarded 
3  or  more 
years. 

Totals 

\Tum 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

NTum- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Mum- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Stenographers...  

40 
37 
19 
6 
4 
10 

14 
1 

0 

1 

24 
22 
11 
4 
3 
6 

8 
1 
0 
1 

115 

103 
41 
39 
21 

28 

28 
6 
10 
5 

23 
21 
8 
8 
5 
6 

6 
1 
2 

1 

87 
32 
43 
47 
32 
28 

12 
20 
7 

8 

21 
8 
11 
12 
8 
7 

3 
0 

2 
2 
2 
19 

27 
6 
15 
10 
16 
10 

1 
19 
2 
4 
2 
37 

18 
4 
10 
7 
11 
7 

1 
12 
1 
3 
1 
25 

4 
0 
4 
4 
10 
5 

2 
6 
6 
3 
0 
5 

8 
0 
8 
8 
21 
10 

4 

m 
12! 

6 
0 
10 

273 

178 
122 
106 
83 
81 

57 
62 
25 
21 
14 
245 

14 

10 

8 
6 
6 

I 

4 
2 
2 
I 
20 

100 

Teachers  

Clerks,  bookkeepers  

Nurses  

Dressmakers  

Milliners  

Musicians,  physicians,  and 
other  professions,  except 
teaching  

Other  tratles  

Housekeepers  

Telephone  operators  

Not  stated  

32 

19 

92 

18 

79 

Total  

165 

100 

492 

100 

402 

100 

149 

100 

49 

100 

1,257 

In  a  general  way,  a  larger  per  cent  of  accelerated  and  normal 
pupils  prefer  the  professions  than  do  the  retarded  students.  A  larger 
per  cent  of  the  students  retarded  three  or  more  years  have  their 
vocation  in  mind  than  do  other  students.  Of  the  boys  accelerated, 
normal,  and  retarded  one  year,  26  per  cent  plan  to  be  mechanics 
and  artisans;  of  those  retarded  two  years,  33  per  cent  so  plan;  and 
of  those  retarded  three  or  more  years,  45  per  cent  so  plan.  The  boys 
planning  to  enter  the  engineering  and  building  professions  represent 
20  per  cent  of  the  accelerated  boys,  26  per  cent  of  those  of  normal 
age,  22  per  cent  of  those  retarded  one  year,  14  per  cent  of  those 
retarded  two  years,  and  7  per  cent  of  those  retarded  three  or  more 
years.  The  more  retarded,  the  fewer  enter  the  engineering  profes 
sions,  and  the  more  become  mechanics.  This  principle  is  more 
clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  those  entering  the  medical,  legal,  teaching, 
and  similar  professions,  representing  15  per  cent  of  the  accelerated 
boys,  12  per  cent  of  the  normal  ones,  9  per  cent  of  those  retarded  one 
year,  9  per  cent  of  those  retarded  two  years,  and  4  per  cent  of  those 
retarded  three  or  more  years. 

The  profession  most  popular  with  the  girls  is  stenography,  being 
chosen  by  22  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  girls,  by  24  per  cent 
of  the  accelerated  girls,  and  by  decreasing  per  cents  of  the  other 
classes,  down  to  only  8  per  cent  of  those  retarded  three  or  more 
years.  The  teaching  profession  is  still  more  striking,  being  pre 
ferred  by  22  per  cent  of  the  accelerated  students,  by  21  per  cent  of 
those  of  normal  age.  by  8  per  cent  of  those  retarded  one  year,  by  4 
per  cent  of  those  retarded  two  years,  and  by  none  of  those  retarded 
three  or  more  years.  The  dressmaker's  occupation  is  equally  strik 
ing  the  other  way.  being  chosen  by  3  per  cent  of  accelerated  girls. 
by  5  per  cent  of  normal  ones,  by  8  per  cent  of  those  retarded  one 
voar.  by  11  per  cent  of  those  retarded  two  years,  and  by  21  per  cent 
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of  those  retarded  three  or  more  years.  Apparently  acceleration  is 
characteristic  of  those  who  have  the  ambition  to  teach ;  retardation 
is  favorable  to  the  choice  of  dressmaking  as  an  occupation.  Those 
planning  to  be  milliners  represent  G  per  cent  of  the  accelerated  girls, 

6  per  cent  of  the  normal  ones,  7  per  cent  of  those  retarded  one  year, 

7  per  cent  of  those  retarded  two  years,  and  10  per  cent  of  those  re 
tarded  three  or  more  years.     Acceleration  seems  to  accompany  the 
choice  of  certain  occupations,  retardation  favors  the  choice  of  some 
occupations,  and  there  are  other  occupations  the  choice  of  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  either  acceleration  or  retardation. 
Perhaps  the  schools  emphasize  the  nurture  of  the  "  symbol-thinkers  " 
and  neglect  the  training  of  the  "  thing-thinkers." 

Of  343  boys  planning  to  become  mechanics,  9  per  cent  are  accel 
erated,  33  per  cent  are  normal,  30  per  cent  are  retarded  one  year, 
19  per  cent  are  retarded  two  years,  and  9  per  cent  are  retarded  three 
or  more  years.  Of  those  planning  to  enter  the  engineering  and 
building  professions,  8  per  cent  are  accelerated,  45  per  cent  are  nor 
mal,  34  per  cent  are  retarded  one  year,  11  per  cent  are  retarded  two 
years,  and  2  per  cent  are  retarded  three  or  more  years.  Of  those 
planning  to  enter  the  medical,  legal,  teaching,  and  similar  profes 
sions,  14  per  cent  are  accelerated,  42  per  cent  are  normal,  28  per  cent 
are  retarded  one  year,  14  per  cent  are  retarded  two  years,  and  2  per 
cent  are  retarded  three  or  more  years.  The  whole  number  of  seri 
ously  retarded  students  is  relatively  small,  and  even  though  a  large 
per  cent  of  them  enter  a  given  occupation,  yet  they  will  form  but  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  entering  that  occupation. 

Of  178  girls  planning  to  become  teachers,  22  per  cent  are  flccel- 
ierated,  57  per  cent  are  normal,  18  per  cent  are  retarded  one  year, 
and  3  per  cent  are  retarded  two  years,  and  none  are  retarded  three 
or  more  years.  Of  83  girls  planning  to  become  dressmakers,  5  per 
cent  are  accelerated,  25  per  cent  are  normal,  38  per  cent  are  retarded 
one  year,  20  per  cent  are  retarded  two  years,  and  12  per  cent  are 
retarded  three  or  more  years.  Of  81  girls  planning  to  become  milli 
ners,  12  per  cent  are  accelerated,  35  per  cent  are  normal,  35>per  cent  are 
retarded  one  year,  12  per  cent  are  retarded  two  years,  and  0  per  cent 
are  retarded  three  or  more  years.  The  majority  of  those  planning 
to  enter  any  occupation  will  be  composed  of  normal  pupils  and  of 
those  only  slightly  retarded. 

SEASONS   FOB  CHOICE. 

In  planning  their  life  work,  most  of  the  pupils  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  their  own  choice.  The  reasons  for  choosing 
a  particular  vocation  have  been  apportioned  into  two  classes. 
Where  the  pupil  writes  that  he  plans  his  vocation  because  "  he  likes 
it,"  "  he  has  talent  for  it,"  "  he  does  well  at  it,"  his  answer  is  classed 
as  "Interest.'"  Where  he  writes  that  he  wants  "to  make  a  living." 
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"  to  get  rich,"  "  to  help  his  parents,"  etc.,  his  answer  is  classed  as 
"  Gain."  In  a  very  few  cases  the  answer  is  "  Because  I  have  to 
make  a  living." 

Table  173  indicates  these  answers  arranged  in  groups  according  to 
the  advancement  in  school  of  the  pupils.  In  57  per  cent  of  the  girls, 
"  Interest "  is  the  determining  factor,  while  among  the  boys  only  53 
per  cent  give  "  Interest  "  as  the  underlying  reason.  "  Gain  "  is  the 
purpose  of  20  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  of  17  per  cent  of  the  girls. 
From  man's  position  as  a  breadwinner  we  would  naturally  expect 
more  boys  than  girls  to  be  influenced  by  the  "  earning  "  opportunity 
of  an  occupation,  and  the  strange  thing  is  that  not  more  of  them 
were  so  influenced.  Of  pupils  retarded  three  or  more  years,  a  larger 
per  cent  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of  earning  a  living  than  is  found 
in  the  other  groups.  An  interesting  exception  is  found  among  the 
boys  retarded  two  years,  of  whom  27  per  cent  are  in  the  "  Gain " 
column.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  20  per  cent  of  both  boys  and  girls 
failed  to  state  any  vocational  ambition  whatever,  so  it  is  not  sur 
prising  that  27  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  26  per  cent  of  the  girls 
fail  to  state  any  reason  for  choosing  a  vocation. 

TABLE  173. — Reasons  for  planning  particular  vocations. 
BOYS. 


Accelerated. 

Normal. 

Retarded 
1  year. 

Retarded 
2  years. 

Retarded 
3  or  more 
years. 

Total. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

"  Interest  "  

67 
19 
33 

56 
16 
28 

256 
84 
102 

58 
19 
23 

196 
71 
130 

49 
18 
33 

84 

53 
57 

43 
27 
30 

45 
15 
9 

65 
22 
13 

648 
242 
331 

53 

20 
27 

"Gain"  

Not  stated  

Total  

119 

100 

442 

100 

397 

100 

194 

100 

69 

100 

1,221 

100 

GIRLS. 


"Interest"... 

113 

68 

263 

54 

232 

58 

77 

52 

29 

59 

714 

57 

"Gain"  

25 

15 

86 

17 

63 

16 

23 

15 

14 

29 

211 

17 

Not  stated  

27 

17 

143 

29 

107 

26 

49 

33 

6 

12 

332 

26 

Total  

105 

100 

492 

100 

402 

100 

149 

100 

49 

100 

1,257 

100 

SUMMABY  OF  ANSWERS  TO   QUESTIONS    8,   9,   AND   10. 

The  significance  of  these  questions  seems  to  be  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  the  father's  vocation,  or  the  brother's  or  sister's  vo 
cation,  to  the  vocational  plans  of  the  children.  Little  of  such  re 
lationship  is  revealed.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  boys,  12  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  and  34  girls,  3  per  cent  of  the  whole  num 
ber,  determine  their  vocation  in  close  relationship  with  that  of  their 
fathers.  By  "  close  relationship  "  is  meant  either  the  same  kind  of 
occupation  as  the  father,  or  working  with  the  father  for  a  common 
firm,  or  being  employed  by  the  father.  The  per  cent  having  this 
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close  relationship  is  much  greater  among  the  boys  than  among  the 
girls. 

A  close  relationship  between  the  vocation  of  the  pupil  and  that 
of  the  brothers  or  sisters  is  found  in  the  cases  of  38  boys  and  48 
girls.  It  would  seem  that  the  girl  is  more  apt  to  follow  her  sister 
than  the  boy  is  to  follow  his  brother.  Many  pupils  failed  to  answer 
all  the  questions,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  more  cases  of  close 
relationship  than  are  here  tabulated.  About  all  the  occupations  of 
San  Francisco  are  represented  among  these  fathers,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  and  there  is  no  preponderance  of  any  one  occupation  or  type 
of  occupations. 

Information  was  secured  from  143  brothers  and  88  sisters,  a  num 
ber  which  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  drawing  definite  conclusions. 
Hence,  the  details  of  this  part  of  the  study  are  not  included  in  this 
report. 

A   STUDY   OF   HOLDERS   OF   WORKING   PERMITS. 

In  general,  children  under  16  years  of  age  are  required  to  be  in 
school,  except  those  who  are  14  years  of  age  or  over  and  are  provided 
with  permits  to  work  under  specific  conditions,  and  those  who  are 
12  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  provided  with  permits  to  work  on 
school  holidays.  Such  permits  are  issued  by  the  city  or  county 
superintendent  of  schools. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  1915-16  includes 
the  following  statement  of  working  permits  and  age  and  schooling 
certificates  issued : 
From  July  1,  1915,  to  September  10,  1915  (old  law)  : 

Certificates  to  children  between  15  and  10,  not  graduates 132 

Certificates  to  children  between  15  and  16,  graduates 24 

Temporary  permits  to  children  between  12  and  15 22 

Certificates  to  graduates  under  15 12 

190 

From  September  10,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916  (new  law) : 

Certificates  to  children  between  15  and  16,  not  graduates 126 

Certificates  to  children  between  15  and  16,  graduates 63 

Temporary  permits  to  children  14  years  or  over 196 

Certificates  to  graduates  over  14.  but  not  15  years  of  age 35 

420 

Total  number  certificates  issued 610 

On  March  1,  1916,  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  superintendent 
of  public  schools  contained  the  records  of  593  working  permits  in 
force  at  that  date,  which  had  been  issued  to  449  boys  and  144  girls. 
The  age  distribution  of  these  children  is  shown  in  Table  174,  from 
which  it  appears  that  approximately  three-fourths  *(73  per  cent)  of 
the  entire  number  arc  15  years  of  age  or  over — 70.6  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  80.4  per  cent  of  the  girls. 
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TABLE  174. — Age  distribution  of  holders  of  working  permits. 


Number  of  children  of  specified  ages. 

12  years 
and  less 
than  13. 

13  years 
and  1  ess 
than  14. 

14  years 
and  less 
than  15. 

15  years 
and  less 
than  1C. 

16 
years 

Boys.  

449 
144 

I 
1 

a 

3 

110 
24 

317 
115 

1 

Total  

593 

5 

15 

140 

432 

1 

That  the  children  who  hold  working  permits  are  not  chiefly  a 
select  group  of  foreign  birth  is  shown  in  Table  175,  which  gives  the 
distribution  according  to  nativity.  More  than  half  of  the  entire 
number  were  born  in  California — 55.5  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
foreign-born  girls — 31.9  per  cent  (4G  out  of  144) — is  nearly  twice  aj- 
great  as  that  of  foreign-born  boys — 18  per  cent  (81  out  of  449). 

TABLE  175. — Distribution  of  holders  of  working  permits  according  to  nativity 


• 

San  Fran 
cisco. 

Cali 
fornia, 
outside 
of  San 
Fran 
cisco. 

United 
Slates, 
outside 
of  Cali 
fornia. 

Foreign 
countries. 

Not  re 
ported. 

Boys.  .  . 

449 

223 

3G 

109 

81 

Qirla  

144 

04 

6 

27 

46 

1 

Total  

593 

287 

42 

13C 

127 

1 

Number  of  children  born  in  specified  localities. 


More  than  10  per  cent  of  these  permits  were  issued  without  secur 
ing  from  the  applicant  a  record  of  the  grade  attained  in  school, 
consequently  it  is  impossible  to  present  a  satisfactory  report  in  this 
particular.  (See  Table  176.)  Of  the  525  applicants  who  gave  this 
information  2G2  boys  and  73  girls,  or  C3.8  per  cent,  had  attained  at 
least  to  the  seventh  grade  in  school,  21.3  per  cent  (112  out  of  525) 
were  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  the  remainder  were  scattered  through 
the  lower  grades.  It  must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate  that  any  city 
should  allow  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  to  start  out  in  life 
without  even  the  minimum  amount  of  education  represented  by 
graduation  from  the  public  elementary  school. 
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TABLE    17(5. — Distribution    <>f    holdcrx    of    working    fivrtiiitu    <w<;ordin</    t<> 
attained   in   *<-lto'>l   before  letirint/  to  </o   t/>    irnrk. 


Number  of  children  who  were  In  specified  grades  at  time  of  leaving  school  to 
go  to  work. 

To- 
tal. 

Below 
grade  4. 

Grade  4. 

Grade  5. 

Grade  6. 

Grade  7. 

Grades. 

Gradu 
ated  from 
Eighth 
grade. 

Not  re 
ported. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

449 
144 

2 
4 

2 
1 

6 
7 

11 
6 

31 
8 

39 

29 
8 

37 

54 

21 

51 
15 

59 
14 

73 

41 
9 

50 

25 
4 

29 

86 
31 

a 

10 

Girls    

Total 

593 

6 

3 

13 

17 

75 

66 

117 

68 



A  study  of  Table  177,  in  which  the  holders  of  working  permits  are 
distributed  according  to  reason  assigned  for  going  to  work,  suggests 
that  in  many  instances  no  urgent  reason  existed,  since  316  boys  and 
118  girls — 73.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  number — gave  no  reason.  All 
of  the  reasons  assigned  appear  to  be  valid. 

TABLE  177. — Distribution  of  holders  of  icorldng  permits  according  to  reason* 
assigned  -for  going  to  work. 


Reasons  assigned. 


Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Fatherill  

45 

38 

7 

Father  ill  (mother  dead)  

1 

1 

Father  mental!  v  incapacitated  

1 

1 

Father  not  support  ing  family  

16 

i4 

a 

Parents  not  supporting  

1 

1 

Father  dead  

62 

53 

i 

Parents  dead  

14 

13 

i 

Family  deserted  .                        .. 

10 

g 

9 

Family  separated      •  

4 

2 

a 

Family  in  need  of  help  

5 

4 

i 

Not  reported  :  

434 

316 

118 

Total  

593 

449 

144 

Number  of  children 
who  assigned  speci 
fied  reasons. 


PLACES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  REPORTED  BY  HOLDERS  OF  WORKING  PERMITS. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  study  the  character  of  the  work  engaged 
in  and  the  amount  of  shifting  about  in  juvenile  employments  in  San 
Francisco.  In  many  cases,  however,  only  the  name  of  the  employer 
or  the  kind  of  establishment  is  reported,  without  any  indication  of 
the  nature  of  the  service  rendered.  There  are  no  records  available 
showing  the  employment  histories  of  boys  and  girls  subsequent  to  the 
report  of  first  position  secured.  Nevertheless,  certain  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  the  places  of  employment  re 
ported,  which  follows: 
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1.  Number  of  boys  reporting 449 

2.  Character  of  employment  specified 150 

Delivery  wagon 1 

Errant!  boy,  cash  boy,  stock  boy 91 

Exposition  grounds,  wheeling  chairs,  etc 2 

Messenger,  telegraph,  telephone,  etc 22 

Office  boy 28 

Peddling 1 

Selling  newspapers 4 

Usher,  baseball  park 1 

8   Mercantile  establishments,  character  of  employment  not  speci 
fied 132 

Art  dealer 1 

Athletic   supplies : 1 

Broker * 1 

Candy,  chewing  gum 2 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 1 

Clothing 7 

Crockery 1 

Dental  supplies 2 

Drugs 10 

Dry  goods,  department  stores 25 

Electrical  and  gas  fixtures 8 

Fruit 2 

Furniture 2 

Grocery,  coffee  merchant,  etc 9 

Hardware 6 

Hosiery 1 

Insurance : 1 

Jewelry 5 

Lime 1 

Lumber,  1 • 1 

Mail-order  house 1 

Meat,  fish,  and  poultry  markets 10 

Millinery 5 

Music,  phonographs,  etc 2 

Optician,  optical  goods 7 

Photographs,  photographic  supplies,  blue  printing 3 

Produce . 1 

Restanrant 2 

Sale  stable 1 

Shoes 7 

Stationery,  drawing  materials 5 

Tailor,  ladies'  tailor . 5 

Tobacco 1 

4.  Factories,  character  of  employment  not  specified 28 

Artificial  plants 1 

Bags 3 

Boxes 1 

Buttons 1 

Cones 3 

Dress  patterns .  1 

Firearms . —  1 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  preserving,  bottling 0 
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4.  Factories,  character  of  employment  not  specified — Continued. 

Notions,  toys,  novelties,  leather  goods 8 

Paper  boxes 2 

Suit  cases - 1 

5.  Mechanical  trades  group 49 

Apprentices,  not  specified .  5 

Automobiles,  garage,  etc 4 

Bookbinder 2 

Foundry 1 

Ironworks,  shipbuilding,  structural  steel 15 

Lithographer 1 

•     Machinist .  1 

Plumber 2 

Printer 10 

Railroad 2 

Sheet-metal   worker 3 

Sign  painter,  show-card  writer 2 

Stair  builder 1 

6.  Reported  employer's  name  only,  not  identifiable 10 

7.  Number  not  reporting  on  employment ; 80 

8.  Number  of  girls  reporting 144 

9.  Character  of  employment  specified 21 

Cash  girl 1 5 

Dressmaker 2 

Messenger 2 

Nurse  girl 3 

Office  assistant 2 

Packer 1 

Sales  girl 5 

Waitress 1 

10.  Mercantile  establishments,  character  of  employment  not  specified 57 

Candy,  chewing  gum 2 

Dry  goods,  department  store 13 

Five  and  ten  cent  store 0 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  preserving,  bottling 17 

Hardware 1 

Importers 2 

Ladies'  garments 4 

Lithographer 2 

Millinery , 8 

Seedsman,   florist ' 2 

11.  Factories,  character  of  employment  not  specified 82 

Bags 12 

Baskets 1 

Cigars 2 

Electrical  supplies 2 

Knitting  mill 4 

Neckwear 1 

Overalls .„ 1 

Paper  boxes 4 

Perfumes 1 

Shirts 2 

Sugar  refinery 1 

Waists  _.  1 
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12.  Miscellaneous 11 

Apprentice,  not  specified-                                                     2 

Bakery 4 

Exposition .--  1 

Laundry _  -  1 

Printing 3 

13.  Number  not  reporting  on  employment--  .                                23 

14.  Summary: 

Number  of  boys  reporting 

Number  of  girls  reporting 144 

Total  number  of  holders  of  certificates  reporting 593 

In  the  cases  of  150  boys  and  21  girls  the  character  of  employment 
is  reported,  and  these  are  therefore  grouped  separately,  as  are  also 
80  boys  and  23  girls  who  make  no  report  and  10  boys  who  report 
name  of  employer  only.  The  analysis  of  the  remaining  cases  into 
mercantile  establishments,  factories,  trades,  etc.,  is  not  wholly  satis 
factory,  and  yet  is  serviceable  to  an  understanding  of  the  conditions. 

Combining  the  cases  of  150  boys  in  Group  2  with  132  boys  iii 
Group  3,  and  28  boys  in  Group  4  with  49  boys  in  Group  5,  it  appears 
that  of  449  boys,  282,  or  G2.4  per  cent,  found  their  first  employment  in 
mercantile  establishments  and  77,  or  17.2  per  cent,  made  their  begin 
ning  in  the  trades  and  industries.  (See  Figure  74.) 

Combining  the  cases  of  21  girls  in  Group  9  with  57  girls  in 
Group  10,  it  appears  that  of  144  girls,  78,  or  54.2  per  cent,  found  their 
first  employment  in  mercantile  establishment  and  43,  or  29.9  per  cent, 
made  their  beginning  in  factories. 

While  the  number  of  cases  involved  is  small  from  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  (1)  a  larger  proportion  of  boys 
than  of  girls  find  employment  in  mercantile  establishments;  (2)  a 
larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  find  employment  in  fac 
tories;  (3)  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  girls  left  school  to  enter 
domestic  employment — three  as  nurse  girls,  one  as  waitress,  two  as 
dressmakers. 

The  wide  range  of  variety  in  places  of  employment  suggests  the 
ease  with  which  young  persons  may  gain  a  foothold  hi  wage-earning 
occupations  in  San  Francisco.  More  extensive  investigations  which 
have  been  made  in  other  cities  show,  however,  that  employments  open 
to  young  people  under  18  years  of  age,  and  especially  to  those  who 
are  not  high-school  graduates,  are  for  the  most  part  casual,  unskilled, 
poorly  paid,  and  without  definite  promise  of  advancement  to  respon 
sible  and  desirable  positions. 

Every  careful  study  in  this  field  has  served  to  emphasize  the 
importance,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  community  and  the 
individual  worker,  of  (1)  prolonging  the  period  of  education  al 
least  to  the  completion  of  the  high-school  course;  (2)  postponing 
the  entrance  into  wage-earning  life  until  the  individual  is  suffi- 
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ciently  mature  to  make  some  intelligent  choice  of  occupation  and  to 
realize  the  significance  of  a  termination  of  opportunities  for  school 
ing;  and  (3)  realization  of  the  growing  tendency  in  the  commercial 
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and  industrial  world  to  restrict  entrance  into  desirable  positions  to 
those  who  give  evidence  of  possessing  sufficient  education,  maturity, 
and  judgment  to  render  responsible  service. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  steps  to  be  followed  in  the  development  of  a  program  for 
vocational  education  may  be  analyzed  as  follows:  (a)  Vocational 
guidance,  (b)  prcvocational  education,  (c)  vocational  schools.  So 
far  as  these  terms  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  two 
have  not  yet  received  universal  approval.  Since  no  other  terms 
that  seem  more  suitable  have  as  yet  been  suggested,  they  are  used  hero 
simply  to  designate  certain  types  of  educational  activity  now  in 
process  of  development. 

VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE. 

One  of  the  significant  phases  of  recent  progress  in  education  is  in 
the  development  of  a  type  of  school  or  department  designed  to 
assist  boys  and  girls  of  approximately  the  12  to  1C  years  old  period 
to  a  better  understanding  of  their  own  abilities,  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  demand  for  those  who  can  do  the  world's  work,  and 
of  the  best  possible  use  to  be  made  of  such  abilities  and  such  oppor 
tunities  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  life  career.  When  work  with 
this  object  in  view  has  been  undertaken  in  a  more  or  less  formal 
way  as  a  form  of  classroom  study  and  through  individual  confer 
ences  between  teacher  and  pupil,  with  or  without  visits  to  indus 
trial  and  commercial  establishments  and  individual  studies  and 
researches,  it  has  been  referred  to  as  "  vocational  guidance." 

The  importance  of  this  type  of  work,  when  conducted  by  properly 
prepared  teachers  and  directors,  and  the  practical  value  of  the  results 
achieved,  have  been  demonstrated  in  numerous  localities. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  work,  which  has  been  so  well  begun 
in  a  few  centers  in  the  San  Francisco  schools,  be  encouraged  and 
extended  as  rapidly  as  suitable  persons  can  be  found  or  prepared  to 
direct  it. 

As  recommended  elsewhere,  the  responsibility  for  the  work  in 
vocational  guidance  should  lodge  primarily  with  the  same  school 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  work  in  manual  arts  and  vocational 
subjects,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  unity  of  aim  and  coordination 
of  effort  in  these  closely  related  fields. 


PREVOCATIONAL   EDUCATION. 


When  the  studies  in  vocations  are  developed  to  the  extent  that 
special  equipment  is  provided,  so  that  the  student  may  participate 
in  practical  shop  and  laboratory  activities  on  real  projects  selected 
from  a  number  of  typical  or  fundamental  vocations,  with  a  suffi 
cient  amount  of  time  assigned  to  the  practical  work,  it  is  believed 
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that  the  pnpil  may  be  able  to  form  for  himself  an  intelligent  relative 
estimate  of  his  fitness  for  the  various  types  of  vocation  in  which  he 
thus  engages,  as  the  basis  for  the  choice  of  a  life  career.  To  such 
special  school  or  class  has  been  given  the  title  of  "  prevocational 
school  "  or  "  prevocational  class." 

The  prefix  "  pre  "  implies  a  special  kind  of  training  that  precedes 
vocational  training,  and  hence  is  not  itself  vocational.  It  is  de 
signed  for  the  young  person  who  has  not  yet  made  a  choice  of  voca 
tion,  or  a  choice  among  several  opportunities  for  vocational  educa 
tion  that  are  offered,  and  who  is  presumed  to  receive  therefrom 
definite  assistance  in  the  making  of  such  choices. 

The  latter  part  of  the  term,  "  vocational,"  implies  a  considerable 
variety  of  activities  and  a  broad  outlook  into  possible  future  careers. 
In  order  to  be  entitled  properly  to  the  use  of  the  term,  a  program  for 
prevocational  education  should  embrace  a  variety  of  activities  suffi 
cient  to  include  some  representation  of  each  of  the  important  groups 
of  possible  vocations,  from  among  which  it  is  assumed  that  a  choice 
is  to  be  made.  There  should  be  included  something  corresponding  to 
the  introductory  phases  of  each  of  the  main  subdivisions  of  voca 
tional  education  (professional,  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial, 
and  home  making) ,  the  opportunity  to  enter  upon  a  definitely  voca 
tional  course  in  some  one  of  which  presumably  will  be  open  as  soon 
as  a  choice  can  be  made. 

The  importance  of  practical  work  in  the  field  is  realized  by  reflect 
ing  upon  the  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  vocational  school  that 
would  follow  from  limiting  its  efforts  to  those  who  come  to  it  after 
having  made  rational  and  fairly  defined  choices  of  future  careers, 
based  upon  such  trying  out  as  might  be  afforded  in  a  broadly  con 
ceived  prevccational  school.  It  is  the  common  experience  of  the 
vocational  school — whether  the  trade  school,  the  business  college,  the 
normal  school',  or  the  divinity  school — to  find  that  many  candidates 
apply  for  admission  whose  determination  to  prepare  for  and  to 
pursue  a  given  vocation  is  based  upon  chance  considerations,  rather 
than  upon  an  ascertained  or  demonstrated  fitness  for  success  in  the 
chosen  calling. 

In  the  aggregate,  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  energy,  and  vast  sums 
of  money,  have  been  expended  in  attempts  to  prepare  persons  for 
occupations  in  which  they  can  not  be  successful  or  contented.  A  con 
siderable  portion  of  this  expenditure  might  be  saved  to  the  indi 
vidual,  to  the  school,  and  to  society,  by  a  well-organized  plan  for 
assisting  young  persons  to  "  find  themselves." 

It  is  recommended  that  experiments  be  undertaken,  especially  in 
the  intermediate  schools,  to  determine  what  types  of  prevocational 
classes  will  be  most  helpful  to  San  Francisco  boys  and  girls. 
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VOCATIONAL    SCHOOLS. 

As  indicated  in  Table  164,  there  are  a  number  of  occupation 
reported  in  the  census  for  which  there  is  a  probable  annual  demand 
large  enough,  and  in  which  there  can  probably  be  found  sufficient 
teaching  material  to  make  practicable  the  organization  of  courses 
of  instruction  with  the  aim  of  preparing  effective  workers.  The 
most  important  of  these  occupations  may  be  grouped  conveniently  as 
follows : 

1.  Salesmanship  and  business  methods  courses:  Salesmen,  sales 
women,  231 ;  retail  dealers,  227 ;  clerks  in  stores,  74 ;  total,  532. 

2.  Bookkeeping  and   clerical   courses:   Bookkeepers.   122;   clerks, 
not  in  stores,  1G7 ;  total,  389. 

3.  Mechanical    shop    courses:    Carpenters,    150:    chauffeurs,    92: 
total,  242. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  with  one  exception,  the  probable  demand  for 
stenographers  and  typewriters  is  less  than  for  any  of  the  other 
classes  of  workers  mentioned. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  initial  steps  be  taken  in  the  develop 
ment  of  practical  courses  designed  to  lead  to  efficiency  in  two  group? 
of  occupations:  Salesmanship  and  business  methods,  carpentry  and 
automobile  work.     Experience  with  these  courses  will  be  the  best 
guide  in  determining  what  other  courses  to  add  later. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  course  of  instruction  be  so  organized  _ 
HS  to  aim  definitely  at  the  achievement  of  a  certain  status  for  the 
graduate  which  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  ascertained  require 
ments  of  commercial  or  industrial  establishments;  that  the  entrance 
requirements  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  be 
made  sufficiently  flexible  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  those  who 
need  the  instruction  and  can  profit  by  it;  that  the  attempt  to  pre 
pare  students  for  college  through  these  vocational  courses  be  defi 
nitely  abandoned;  that  instructors  be  secured  who  have  had  suc 
cessful  and  varied  experience  in  the  occupations  for  which  it  is 
proposed  to  prepare  the  students,  and  who  have  special  fitness  for 
the  work  to  be  undertaken. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  plan  be  devised  for  the  organization  of 
advisory  committees,  as  they  may  be  needed^  to  assist  in  the  develop 
ment  of  the  various  types  of  school  and  courses  of  study  that  may  be 
hereafter  determined  upon.     Such  committees  should  include  repre 
sentatives  of  employers  and  workers  in  each  important  group  of 
occupations  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  organize  courses.    The  com 
mittees  should  be  requested  to  meet  with  the  director  of  vocational 
education   for  the  purpose  of  establishing  standards  and  require 
ments,  planning  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction,  and 
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maintaining  proper  relations  with  commercial  and  industrial  estab 
lishments  and  with  organizations  of  workers. 

It  is  recommended  that  further  study  be  made  of  the  possibility 
of  further  development  of  opportunities  and  facilities  for  vocational 
education  in  the  evening  schools,  of  establishing  various  types  of 
continuation  classes,  short  unit  courses,  and  dull-season  courses  for 
the  benefit  of  wage  earners. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 
VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE. 

The  work  which  has  been  begun  in  a  few  centers  should  be  en 
couraged  and  extended  as  rapidly  as  suitable  persons  can  be  found 
or  prepared  to  direct  it. 

The  work  in  vocational  guidance,  the  manual  arts,  and  vocational 
subjects  should  be  developed  under  a  broad,  progressive  policy,  in 
suring  unity  of  aim  and  coordination  of  effort  in  these  closely  related 
fields. 

PBEVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

In  recognizing  the  prevocational  aim  in  grades  seven,  eight,  and 
nine,  there  should  be  provided  a  variety  of  activities  sufficient  to 
include  some  representation  of  each  of  the  important  groups  of  pos 
sible  vocations  from  among  which  it  is  assumed  that  a  choice  is  to 
be  made. 

A  complete  plan,  when  finally  worked  out,  should  include  the 
introductory  phases  of  each  of  the  main  subdivisions  of  vocational 
education:  Professional,  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
home  making. 

The  existing  facilities  for  manual  training,  fine  arts,  home  eco 
nomics,  etc.,  should  be  utilized  as  the  basis  for  developing  prevoca 
tional  courses. 

Experiments  should  be  undertaken,  especially  in  the  intermediate 
schools,  to  determine  what  types  of  prevocational  classes  will  be 
most  helpful. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Special  vocational  courses  should  be  developed  in  salesmanship, 
business  methods,  carpentry,  and  automobile  work. 

The  development  of  further  vocational  courses  should  be  based 
on  actual  experience  with  these  courses. 

Each  vocational  course  should  aim  definitely  at  the  achievement  of 
a  certain  status  for  the  graduate  which  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  ascertained  requirements  of  commercial  or  industrial  establish 
ments. 
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The  entrance  requirements  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  to  be  done  should  be  made  sufficiently  flexible  to  encourage 
the  attendance  of  those  who  need  the  instruction  and  can  profit  by  it. 

The  attempt  to  prepare  students  for  college  through  these  voca 
tional  courses  should  be  definitely  abandoned 

Instructors  in  vocational  courses  should  have  had  successful  and 
varied  experience  in  the  occupations  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  pre 
pare  the  students,  and  should  have  special  fitness  for  the  work  to  be 
undertaken. 

Advisory  committees  should  be  organized  to  assist  in  the  develop 
ment  of  the  various  types  of  school  and  courses  of  study  that  may 
be  determined  upon.  These  committees  should  include  representa 
tives  of  employers  and  workers  in  each  important  group  of  occupa 
tions  concerned. 

Further  study  should  be  made  of  vocational  courses  for  the  even 
ing  schools,  continuation  classes,  short  unit  courses,  and  dull-season 
eoursea 


Chapter  XV. 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT. 


TIDE  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

San  Francisco  in  common  with  other  great  cities  of  the  country 
has  profited  much  m  its  economic  development  from  the  advent  of 
the  immigrant.  From  the  golden  days  of  '49  down  to  the  present, 
San  Francisco  has  been  the  goal  of  travelers  from  all  the  world. 
They  have  come  in  sailing  vessels  around  the  Horn,  in  the  slow- 
moving  prairie  schooner,  by  rail,  or  by  steam,  from  the  continents 
that  border  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  from  the  lands  of  the  Orient, 
until  San  Francisco  to-day  is  one  of  the  cosmopolitan  cities  of  the 
world.  As  the  East  meets  the  West  at  Suez,  so  the  West  meets  the 
East  at  San  Francisco,  although  since  the  advent  of  the  new  regime 
in  China  with  its  consequent  dress  modification,  much  of  the  quaint 
internationalness  of  costume  of  the  old  San  Francisco  has  disap 
peared. 

As  one  follows  the  list  of  city  officials,  or  runs  through  the  names 
of  persons  prominent  in  business  and  civic  circles,  one  realizes  some 
thing  of  the  debt  that  San  Francisco  owes  to  foreigners.  These  were 
people  of  the  old  immigration,  when  the  process  of  assimilation  pro 
ceeded  naturally  and  steadily,  when  the  stranger  of  his  own  accord 
learned  our  language  and  adopted  our  manners,  customs,  and  stand 
ards  of  life.  With  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  immigrant  tide, 
however,  came  new  peoples  less  inclined  to  what  might  be  called 
automatic  assimilation.  It  is  this  new  population  which  gives  rise 
to  the  immigrant-education  side  of  the  survey.  What  is  the  character 
of  this  group,  and  what  forces  are  operating  to  meet  the  new  situa 
tion  occasioned  thereby? 

A  study  of  the  census  reports  shows  the  following  facts  with 
reference  to  the  population  of  San  Francisco,  Table  178 : 

TABLE  178. — Population  and  nativity. 
POPULATION. 

Total  population,  1010 416,912 

1900 342,  782 

1890 298.  997 
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Increase,  1900-1910  _.  74,130 

Per  cent  of  increase 21.6 

Increase,  1890-1900 43,  785 

Per  cent  of  increase—  14.  6 
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Japanese.  1910 _  4,  518 

1900 U_       I.  781 

1890 590 

Per 
Number.        cent. 

Native  white — Native  parentage,   1910 115,359  27.7 

1900 83,558  24.4 

Native  white — Foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  1910 153,781  36.9 

1900 137,556  40.1 

Native  white — Foreign  parentage,  1910 107,293  25.7 

Native  white— Mixed  parentage,  1910 46,488  11.2 

Foreign-born  white,  1910 ^ 130,874  31.4 

1900 104,264  30.4 

Some  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  distribution  of  population  as 
regards  color  or  race,  parentage,  nativity,  as  well  as  inability  to 
speak  English  for  1900  and  1910,  are  shown  graphically  in  the 
diagram,  figure  75. 

ORIENTAL   POPULATION. 

Striking  changes  are  thus  evident  in  the  character  of  the  oriental 
population.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Chinese,  from  25,833 
in  1890  to  13,954  in  1900  and  to  10,582  in  1910,  seems  to  presage  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  Chinese  question  as  an  economic  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  west  coast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marked  in 
crease  in  the  number  of  Japanese,  from  590  in  1890  to  1,781  in  1900 
and  to  4,518  in  1910,  suggests  the  appearance  of  a  new  economic 
problem.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  whole  State  are  even  more 
significant.  Whereas  the  number  of  Chinese  has  decreased  from 
72,472  in  1890  to  36,248  in  1910,  the  number  of  Japanese  has  in 
creased  from  1,147  to  41,356  during  the  same  years.  It  is  worthy  to 
note  in  passing  that  the  attitude  in  some  quarters  toward  the 
Japanese — particularly  on  the  part  of  the  labor-union  group — seems 
decidedly  more  temperate  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   POPULATION. 

From  these  census  figures  stated  above  it  is  apparent  that  the 
foreign-born  white  group  is  the  largest  single  element  in  the  popu 
lation  of  the  city,  for  there  are  130,874  who  fall  in  that  category,  as 
opposed  to  115,256  native  white  of  native  parentage,  107,293  native 
white  of  foreign  parentage,  and  46,488  native  white  of  mixed  parent 
age.  What  difference  of  treatment,  if  any,  appears  in  the  conduct  of 
the  school  on  account  of  this  race  inheritance  will  be  discussed  in 
subsequent  pages. 
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The  distribution  of  the  130,874  foreign-born  whites  appears  in 
Table  170. 

TABLE  179. — San  Francisco — Distribution  of  foreign-bom  white  population 
according  to  country  of  birth.1 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Country. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
total  for 
eign-born 
white. 

Per  cent  of 
foreign- 
born  white 
children  in 
schools.1 

1,347 

1.3 

4,011 

3.5 

Canada  (  French)  

474 

.4 

Canada  (other)  

5,  OH7 

4.3 

2.6 

3.118 

2.3 

2.3 

9,815 

7.5 

8.0 

1,840 

1.4 

6,244 

4.8 

4.6 

Germany  

24,  137 

18  4 

26  0 

2,274 

1.7 

Holland  

500 

.4 

1,2«7 

1.0 

]  rt'latici  

23,151 

17.7 

13  9 

I  taly       

16,918 

12.9 

17.9 

1,763 

1  3 

N  orway        

3,769 

2  8 

1.9 

Portugal  

570 

.4 

Russia  

4,640 

3.5 

3.2 

Scotland  

3,668 

2.8 

3.3 

1,170 

.9 

8  vvedeu     

6,969 

5.3 

4.9 

8  witzerland  

2.587 

2.0 

Wales  

401 

.3 

Others   

3,938 

3.0 

11.0 

Total  

130,  874 

99  9 

100  2 

i  Census,  1910.         *  Adapted  from  table,  from  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  v.  33,  p.  292. 

These  census  figures  show  the  Germans  (24,137)  to  be  the  most 
numerous  of  the  foreign-born  white  inhabitants  of  San  Francisco, 
with  the  Irish  (23,151)  following  close  on  their  heels,  and  the  Italians 
(16,918)  in  third  place.  English  (9,815),  Swedes  (6,969),  French 
(6,244),  and  Canadians  other  than  French  (5,687)  form  the  next 
group.  Then  come  Austrians  (4,641),  Russians  (4,640),  Norwegians 
(3,769),  Scotch  (3,668),  and  Danes  (3,118).  No  other  nationality 
is  represented  by  as  many  as  3,000  persons.  While  no  figures  are 
available  showing  the  trend  in  population  since  this  last  census  year, 
personal  inquiry  among  the  editors  of  the  foreign  papers  and  other 
persons  prominent  in  the  foreign  colony  seems  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  there  has  been  considerable  increase  among  the  Italians.  Rus 
sians,  and  Greeks. 

FOREIGN   SCHOOL  POPULATION. 


Column  III  of  the  above  table  gives  the  per  cents  of  each  of  the*** 
population  figures  in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of  foreign 
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born  whites  living  in  the  city.  In  Column  IV  are  found  per  cents 
representing  the  nativity  and  race  of  fathers  of  pupils  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools  on  a  particular  day  in  December,  1908.  Obviously 
the  dates  of  record  in  Columns  III  and  IV  arc  not  identical,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  close  to  provide  some  basis  for  comparison.  In  certain 
of  the  nationalities — notably  the  Germans  and  the  Italians — wide 
divergence  is  shown.  Such  divergence  indicates  perhaps  a  larger 
proportion  of  children  in  the  population,  or  perhaps  greater  regu 
larities  in  the  school  attendance.  Certain  other  peoples — especially 
tho  English  Canadians,  the  Norwegians,  and  the  Swedes — show  a 
considerably  smaller  proportion  in  school  than  the  population  of  the 
city  would  appear  to  warrant. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  of  San  Francisco 
may  be  readily  seen  from  Table  180,  which  shows  tho  rank  of  the  city 
in  the  foreign-born  population  of  certain  linguistic  groups  among 
the  cities  of  the  country  having  over  100,000  population.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1910  San  Francisco 
was  the  eleventh  city  in  size  in  the  country. 

TABLE  180. — Rank  of  San  Francisco  in  foreign-born  population  of  certain  lin 
guistic  groups  among  cities  having  100,000  inhabitants  or  over. 


Chinese 1 

Finnish 2 

Japanese 2 

Danish 8 

Spanish 3 

Greek__  4 


Albanian 5 

French *  5 

Italian C 

Norwegian C 

Slovenian C 

Portuguese—  7 


Swedish 7 

Russian 8 

Dutch  and  Frisian 10 

German 11 

Syrian  and  Arabic.-  11 

Turkish..  11 


The  last  authoritative  analysis  of  the  racial  distribution  of  San 
Francisco  school  children  is  found  in  the  voluminous  report  of  the 
Immigration  Commission,  1910.  In  many  respects  this  is  unsatis 
factory  for  this  present  discussion,  since  it  covers  the  number  of 
pupils  enumerated  as  being  in  actual  attendance  on  a  specific  day 
early  in  December,  1908. 

The  distribution  of  pupils  in  San  Francisco  schools  by  races  is 
given  in  Table  181.  In  this  table  distinction  is  made  between  the 
pupils  having  native  and  those  having  foreign-born  parents,  and 
among  the  latter  special  mention  is  made  of  the  individual  races 
which  have  as  many  as  200  representatives  in  the  schools. 

1  San  Francisco  la  really  the  third  French  city  of  the  country,  because  In  Fall  River 
and  Lowell,  ranking  second  and  third,  respectively,  the  French-speaking  population  Is 
almost  exclusively  French  Canadian. 
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TABLE  181. — Nativity  of  school  children. 


'ieneral  nativity  and  race  of  father  ot  pupil. 

Pupils. 

Public  schools. 

Parochial 
schools. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Native-born: 
White  

14,066 
76 

4L9 
.2 

1,422          15.1 

Mflprn  and  TrjflipTi    . 

Total  native-born 

14,  142 

42.2 

foreign-born: 
Canadian  (other  than  French)  

502 
270 
452 
1,541 
862 
4,128 
824 
260 
589 
2,646 
2,274 
1,157 
361 
634 
217 
939 
1,749 

1.5 
.8 
1.3 
4.6 
2.6 
12.3 
2.5 
.8 
1.8 
7.9 
6.8 
3.4 
1.1 
1.9 
.6 
2.8 
5.2 

39 

Chinese 

English  

73 
35 
134 

French  

German  

• 

Hfihrfiw,  (rflrman  ...  ..                 .,__,.,      ,4.  ........... 

Hebrew',  Polish  

Hfihrftw    HU-^i^P    ..... 

Irish...'.  ... 

1,222 
53 

48 

Italian.  North  

Italian,  South  

Norwegian  

ScotchT  

26 

Spanish  American  .  . 

Swedish  

All  others  . 

104 

Total  foreign-born  

19,405 

57.8 

1,734          54.8 

Grand  total.  . 

33,547 

100.0 

3,156 

100.0 

An  examination  of  this  table  for  the  public-school  attendance 
shows  that  41.9  per  cent  of  the  pupils  recorded  had  native  parents 
and  57.8  per  cent  had  foreign  parents.  Among  the  pupils  of  foreign 
parents  there  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  races.  One  race,  the 
German,  stands  out  noticeably  from  the  others  and  is  represented  by 
12.3  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils.  Next  in  order  of  numbers  come 
the  Italians.  If  the  North  and  South  Italians  be  united  into  one 
group,  they  form  10.2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils.  This 
race  is  followed  in  numbers  by  the  Irish  with  7.9  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  pupils,  but  no  other  race  has  as  many  as  5  per  cent 
of  the  averages.  The  table  terminates  with  a  collective  group  "  all 
others,"  which  also  contains  a  considerable  number  of  individual 
races.  They  are:  Arabian,  2;  Armenian.  3;  Bohemian  and  Mora 
vian,  72 ;  Bulgarian,  4 ;  Canadian,  French,  92 ;  Croatian,  12 ;  Delma- 
tian,  16;  Dutch,  78;  Filipino,  8;  Finnish,  61;  Flemish,  2;  Greek,  32; 
Hawaiian,  4;  Hebrew,  Roumanian,  91 ;  Hebrew,  other,  265 ;  Hindu,  2 : 
Japanese,  108 ;  Korean,  1 ;  Lithuanian,  4 ;  Magyar,  70 ;  Mexican,  57 ; 
Negro,  4 ;  Polish,  70 ;  Portuguese,  81 ;  Roumanian,  22 ;  Russian,  125 : 
Ruthenian,  4;  Scotch-Irish,  5;  Servian,  13;  Slovak,  22:  Slovenian. 
80:  Spanish.  79:  Syrian.  18:  Turkish.  3.  and  Welsh,  87. 
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While  too  much  weight  should  not  be  given  this  table  as  indicating 
probable  conditions  in  1916,  it  presents  strange  facts  regarding  con 
ditions  at  the  time  the  data  were  collected,  facts  which  probably  are 
not  fundamentally  different  today.  This  table  shows  the  distribu 
tion  of  attendance  at  the  moment  of  enumeration  to  be  42.2  per  cent 
for  children  of  native  parents,  as  opposed  to  57.8  per  cent  for  chil 
dren  of  foreign  parents.  Reference  to  the  census  figures  for  1910. 
a  date  which  differs  from  the  enumeration  date  noted  above  by  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  shows  the  population  of  native  parentage  to  be 
115,359,  while  the  population  of  foreign  birth,  together  with  that 
where  both  parents  were  foreign,  was  238,167.  Leaving  the  46,488 
of  mixed  parentage  entirely  out  of  consideration,  we  see  that  the 
persons  of  foreign  parentage  are  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as 
those  of  native  parentage,  while  the  school  populations  under  these 
captions  are  to  each  other  as  58  to  42. 

This  seems  to  indicate  an  unduly  small  proportion  of  foreign  chil 
dren  in  the  schools  as  compared  with  the  number  of  foreign-born 
inhabitants  in  the  city.  This  situation  may  be  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States  with  over 
100,000  population  the  per  cent  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  is 
•26.6,  whereas  in  San  Francisco  it  is  only  18.9,  Portland  being  the 
only  city  in  this  group  which  shows  a  smaller  proportion,  where  the 
corresponding  figure  is  18.8.  More  significant  still  is  the  proportion 
of  foreign-born  children  under  15  years  of  age.  In  San  Francisco 
only  3.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  children  fall  within  this  age 
group,  as  opposed  to  6.3  per  cent  for  cities  of  over  100,000  popula 
tion.  Among  other  large  cities  of  the  country,  Louisville  alone  show? 
a  smaller  per  cent  of  foreign-born  children  within  this  age  group. 

AGE  AND  GRADE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  characteristics  of  the  different  races  as  regards  age  and  grade 
distribution  are  shown  in  Table  182,  which  is  based  upon  total  public 
school  attendance  on  a  day  early  in  December,  1908.1  Division  by 
grades,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  elements  concerned,  can  be 
most  conveniently  made  by  a  grouping  of  the  elementary  grades  into 
primary'  and  grammar  grades.  In  this  form  the  table  gives  the  de 
tails  for  the  grade  distribution  of  the  pupils  by  race : 

1  Rpport  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission,  vol.  S3.  p.  :WV 
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TABLE  182. — Nativity  and  grade  distribution  of  pupils. 


Oencral  nativity  and  race  of  lather  of 
pupil. 

Number  of  pupils. 

Per  cent. 

Primary. 

Gram 
mar. 

High. 

Total. 

Pri 
mary. 

Gram 
mar. 

High. 

Native-born: 
White  

8,044 
65 

4,805 
21 

1,08$ 

14,027 
70 

67.3 
72.4 

34.0 
27.6 

7.1 

Negro  and  Indian  

Total  native-born  

8,090 

4,910 

1.0.SS 

14,103 

57.  4 

34.9 

7.7 

11.4 
4.1 
3.3 
6.1 
3.6 
5.6 
14.3 
4.6 
3.4 
4.7 
1.5 
.3 
6.0 
7.1 
2.3 
4.5 
7.6 

•"•oreijm-bnrn: 
Canadian  (other  than  French)  — 
Chinese  ... 

240 
235 
249 
856 
583 
2,239 
359 
130 
410 
1,663 
1,710 
1.023 
202 
328 
103 
SW 
1,122 

202 
24 
187 
591 
295 

1,656 

345 
118 

158 
859 
619 
129 
138 
259 
48 
307 
488 

67 
11 
15 
94 
31 
229 
117 
12 
20 
123 
35 
4 
18 
45 
6 
42 
132 

499 
270 
451 
1,541 
859 
4,124 
821 
260 
5*8 
2,645 
2,264 
1,  156 
35S 
632 
216 
910 
1,742 

48.1 
87.0 
65.2 
55.  5 
62.0 
54.3 
43.7 
60.0 
69.7 
62.9 
75.5 
8S.5 
56.4 
51.9 
75.  5 
50.4 
64.4 

40.5 
8.9 
41.5 
38.4 
34.3 
40.2 
42.0 
45.4 
26.9 
32.5 
22.9 
11.2 
38.5 
41.0 
22.2 
39.1 
28.1 

Danish  

English  

French  

German  

Hebrew  German..    ..        . 

Hebrew,  Polish  

Hebrew,  Russian  

Irish  

1  talinn,  North  

Italian,  South  

Norwegian  

Scotch  

Spanish  American  

Swedish  

All  others  

Total  foreign-born  

11,992 

6,383 

990 

19,305 

61.9 

33.0 

5.1 

Grand  total  

20,091 

11,299 

2,078 

33,468 

60.0 

33.8 

6.2 

The  table  shows  that  the  primary  grades  contain  a  somewhat 
smaller  percentage  of  all  the  pupils  having  native  white  fathers  than 
•those  having  foreign  fathers.  Th6  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  pri 
mary  grades  is  noticeably  high  in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  Chinese, 
and  the  Spanish  Americans.  In  the  grammar  grades  there  is  less 
divergence  between  the  aggregate  for  the  native  born  than  for  the 
foreign  born,  children  of  foreign-born  parents  being  slightly  less 
numerously  represented  than  those  of  the  native  born.  The  indi 
vidual  races  vary  very  widely.  Many  of  them  have  in  this  grade  a 
number  considerably  in  excess  of  the  proportion  found  for  children 
of  native  white  parents.  Others  have  very  small  proportions^  notice 
ably  below  those  for  the  foreign  group  as  a  whole.  Somewhat  similar 
contrasts  are  given  in  the  high  school.  These  schools  contain  7.8 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  native  birth  and  5.1  per  cent  of  those  of 
foreign  parentage.  Among  individual  races  the  proportion  of  high- 
school  pupils  is  very  large  among  the  English  Canadians  and  among 
the  German  Hebrews.  It  is  very  small  in  the  case  of  Spanish 
Americans  and  Italians. 

FOREIGN   COLONIES. 

Most  of  the  foreign  races  living  in  San  Francisco  are  merged 
physically  in  the  general  population  mixture.  Some,  however,  from 
social  or  linguistic  reasons,  subjective  or  objective,  segregate  them- 
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selves  in  particular  localities  and  constitute  veritable  foreign  col 
onies.  This  is  true  especially  in  the  case  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Filipinos,  Greeks,  Italians,  Mexicans,  Portuguese,  Russians,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  the  Polish  Jews.  Such  colonies  create  decidedly 
artificial  barriers  to  the  influence  of  American  manners,  customs, 
standards  of  living,  ideals,  and  language^  and  render  the  process  of 
assimilation  increasingly  difficult  and  slow. 

In  the  case  of  the  Filipinos,  Mexicans,  and  Portuguese  the  numbers 
are  fortunately  not  large,  but  the  problem  as  far  as  these  national 
ities  are  concerned  is  none  the  less  real.  With  the  Greeks  assimila 
tion  is  largely  a  question  of  reaching  the  adult  males,  for  there  are 
few  Greek  women  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  is  thus  remarkably  small  in  comparison  with  the  total 
population  belonging  to  that  race.  On  September  5,  191G,  there 
were  only  28  children  of  Greek  parentage  enrolled  in  the  three  schools 
in  sections  of  the  city  where  the  Greek  population  is  found,  together 
with  one  or  two  in  each  of  several  other  schools,  according  to  records 
compiled  in  the  superintendent's  office. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  naturalization  status  of  foreign-born  white  males  in  San 
Francisco  for  1910  and  1900  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  Table  183 
and  the  accompanying  diagram,  Figure  7G : 

TABLE  183. — Foreign-born  white  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  clarified  ac 
cording  to  citizenship  in  San  Francisco — 1900  and  1910. 


Per« 

•cnt. 

1910 

1900 

Total  number  

75,768 

56  102 

100  0 

100  0 

Naturalized  

36,  375 

38  375 

48  0 

68.4 

Having  first  papers  

10.681 

2,357 

14  1 

4.2 

Alien  

21,872 

9  160 

28  9 

16  3 

6,840 

6,210 

9  0 

11.1 

A  curious  situation  is  presented  here.  The  number  of  naturalized 
foreigners  actually  decreased  between  1900  and  1910.  This  may  be 
explained  by  assuming  that  many  of  the  foreigners  who  had  acquired 
citizenship  moved  away  from  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  fire  and 
failed  to  return,  while  the  number  of  subsequently  naturalized  citi 
zens  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  exodus.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
however,  to  account  for  the  remarkable  increase  in  those  who  had 
taken  out  their  first  papers.  Careful  inquiry  failed  to  elicit  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  It  is  all  the  more 
striking  when  one  contrasts  these  figures  with  the  corresponding 
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figures  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  for  other  important  cities  within 
the  Commonwealth. 

In  California  the  number  of  first-paper  holders  among  the  foreign 
born  white  population  amounted  to  9.3  per  cent;  for  Sacramento. 
7.5  per  cent;  Los  Angeles,  9.2  per  cent;  and  Oakland,  10.4  per  cent, 
as  opposed  to  14.1  per  cent  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco.  In  1900 
San  Francisco  occupied  a  very  low  position  in  this  feature,  4.2  per 
cent,  as  opposed  to  10.7  per  cent  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  whereas  in 
1910, 14.1  per  cent  of  its  foreign  born  had  taken  out  their  first  papers, 
in  contrast  with  9.3  per  cent  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  Activity  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  foreign-born  groups  in  an  effort  to  combat  the 
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t'iG.  76. — The  number  of  naturalized  foreigners  in  San  Francisco  decreased  between 
1900  and  1910.  During  the  same  period  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  number 
of  aliens  and  in  the  number  of  those  who  had  taken  out  first  citizenship  papers. 

prohibition  movement  may  account  for  some  of  these  first-paper 
declarants,  but  when  all  obvious  factors  have  been  considered  there 
are  still  strange  conditions  to  be  explained. 


INABILITY  TO   SPEAK    ENGLISH. 

The  increase  in  inability  to  speak  English  among  the  foreign-born 
population  of  San  Francisco  is  a  matter  of  considerably  more  con 
cern.  From  1900  to  1910,  the  foreign-born  population  of  the  city 
grew  from  104,254  to  130,874.  During  the  same  decade  the  number 
of  those  unable  to  use  the  English  language  more  than  doubled 
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among  the  white  population,  increasing  from  4,251  to  9,537.' 
Whether  this  great  change  can  be  accounted  for  under  the  explana 
tion  offered  above  regarding  the  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
foreigners  who  had  taken  out  their  citizenship  papers  (removal  from 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  fire)  or  whether  it  indicates  a  breaking 
down  in  the  unconscious  means  of  assimilating  the  foreigner,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  existence  of  a  similar  phenomenon  in  other 
cities  of  the  country  suggests  that  the  latter  may  be  a  more  potent 
factor. 

While  no  figures  are  obtainable  for  the  number  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  in  San  Francisco  who  can  not  speak  English,  for  Cali 
fornia  the  number  of  the  former  decreased  from  17,593  in  1900  to 
17,096  in  1910,  and  the  number  of  the  latter  increased  from  4,576 
in  1900  to  14,471  in  1910.  These  figures  represent,  respectively,  ID 
1910,  47.2  per  cent  of  all  the  Chinese  in  the  State,  and  35.0  per  cent 
of  all  the  Japanese.  Assuming  that  the  State  ratio  held  true  for 
San  Francisco,  there  would  have  been  4,995  Chinese  and  1,581  Jap 
anese  in  that  city  unable  to  speak  English  in  1910.2 

In  1910,  therefore,  San  Francisco  had  approximately  6,500  persons 
of  the  yellow  races  and  9,537  foreign-born  whites  who  were  unable 
to  speak  the  English  language.  Since  that  date,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Chinese,  the  numbers  in  these  groups  have  probably 
grown  appreciably,  although  no  figures  are  available  for  measuring 
this  increase  accurately.  Such  a  situation,  with  thousands  of  aliens 
within  the  city  limits,  foreign  in  manners,  customs,  standards  of  liv 
ing,  language,  and  allegiance,  is  not  civically  sane,  economically  wise, 
or  nationally  safe. 

Knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  fundamental  to  any  assimi 
lation  of  the  foreign  element.  For  this,  at  least,  the  municipality 
has  a  certain  responsibility.  Whether  or  not  the  State  and  the  Na 
tional  Government  should  share  this  responsibility  is  a  matter  still 
to  be  determined.  Certain  facts  are  undeniable:  These  foreigners 
are  living  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  subject  to  city  control,  and 
accountable  to  the  community  for  observance  of  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  police,  public-health  authorities,  and  other  departments 
of  the  municipal  government.  Although  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no 
excuse,  the  city  can  appreciably  lighten  the  burden  of  enforcing  its 
regulations  if  it  will  offer  the  foreigner  adequate  opportunity  for 
learning  the  language  and  standards  of  the  country,  and  then  will 
secure  the  proper  coordination  of  forces  to  make  it  worth  his  while 
to  acquire  this  information. 

1  See  figure  75,  p.  532. 

*  Under  the  same  assumption  thf'  corresponding  figures  for  1900  would  have  been  5.400 
and  803.  respectively       For  graphic  representation,  see  flgnre  75.  p.  532 
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With  these  facts  definitely  before  us,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what 
San  Francisco  is  doing  to  meet  the  situation  thus  created. 

ASSIMILATION    PROBLEM. 

The  problem  naturally  presents  two  distinct  aspects:  (1)  What  is 
being  done  for  children  of  school  age?  (2)  What  facilities  are  pro 
vided  for  persons  beyond  school  age  ? 

For  purposes  of  this  survey,  in  order  to  ascertain  conditions  con 
cerning  foreign  children  of  school  age,  visits  were  paid  to  12  day 
schools,  to  wit :  Bryant,  Daniel  Webster,  Ethan  Allen,  Garfield,  Jean 
Parker,  Lincoln,  Monroe,  Oriental,  Patrick  Henry,  Rincon,  Wash 
ington,  and  Washington  Irving.  While  foreign  children  are  found 
in  other  elementary  schools  of  the  city,  the  schools  noted  above  were 
selected  after  consultation  with  the  staff  in  the  superintendent's  office 
as  being  most  typical  of  the  foreign  districts  and  as  including  most 
of  the  principal  schools  which  foreign  children  frequent. 

ENROLLMENT   OF    FOBEIGN    PUPILS. 

Table  184  shows  enrollment,  number  of  foreign-born  pupils,  num 
ber  of  children  of  foreign  parents,  and  number  of  different  nationali 
ties  represented  in  11  schools,  which,  however,  differ  slightly  from 
the  schools  visited  in  pursuance  of  the  survey.  These  data  were  col 
lected  by  the  board  of  education  in  April,  191G. 

TABLE  184. — Total  enrollment,  number  of  foreign-born  pupils,  number  of  pupils 
of  foreign  parents,  number  of  different  nationalities  in  certain  selected 
schools,  April,  1916. 


/ 

School. 

Enroll 
ment. 

Foreign 
born. 

Children 
of  foreign 
parents. 

\nmbrr  of 
diiTrrmt 
foreign 
nationali 
ties  repre 
sented. 

Ethan  Allen  

78 

14 

64 

13 

Oarfii'ld  

876 

177 

720 

18 

LI  uncock....  ...........  

650 

110 

480 

13 

770 

160 

655 

23 

Monros      

1  116 

614 

17 

Patrick  Henry  

409 

173 

355 

15 

Portola  

860 

05 

550 

li 

Sarah  B  Cooptr  

810 

08 

601 

11 

Washington  

765 

188 

674 

9 

Washington  Irving  ..  .  ........ 

604 

186 

457 

16 

Yerba  Bucna  

484 

55 

315 

20 

Total  

7,322 

1,303 

5,291 

Thirty-two  different  foreign  peoples  are  here  represented,  as 
suming  that  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico  are  foreign. 
The  list  of  countries  represented  follows:  Argentina,  Australia,  Aus 
tria,  Balkan  States,  Belgium,  Canada,  China,  Denmark,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hawaii,  Holland,  India,  Iro- 
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land,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Norway,  Peru,  Philippine  Islands,  Po 
land,  Porto  Eico,  Portugal,  Russia,  Scotland,  Servia,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland. 

DIFFERENTIATION    OF    COUBSES    OF    STUDY. 

In  these  11  schools  17.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  actually  born 
abroad  and  72.1  per  cent  of  them  are  children  of  foreign  parents. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  a  very  considerable  foreign  influence  sur 
rounds  the  home  and  family  life  of  the  major  part  of  the  pupils  of 
these  particular  districts.  They  come  from  homes  which  are  not 
American,  where  the  civic,  political,  and  spiritual  ideals  are  not 
American,  yet  they  arc  assumed  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  children 
from  families  which  by  long  residence  in  the  country  have  pre 
sumably  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Americanism.  While  it 
is  conceivable  that  the  foreign  standard  in  some  respects  may  be 
higher  than  the  American  standard,  the  point  to  note  is  that  it  is 
different. 

If  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  school  on  all  the  individual  children 
is  to  be  substantially  the  same,  whatever  the  natural  inheritance  or 
environment  may  have  been,  it  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
differentiate  the  school  work  of  the  foreign  child  from  that  of  the 
American  child.  Mathematics,  nature  study,  and  other  branches  of 
the  more  or  less  exact  sciences  would  be  the  same  whatever  the  na 
tional  inheritance  of  the  pupil.  English  in  its  various  phases,  how 
ever,  and  the  so-called  social  sciences  would  seem  to  need  special 
emphasis  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
foreign  child. 

Further  development  of  this  point  as  regards  the  social  sciences 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  field  of  another  investigator,  and  its 
particular  significance  will  be  discussed  there.  Suffice  it  to  say  at 
this  juncture,  however,  that  a  search  through  the  pages  of  the  San 
Francisco  "  Course  of  Study  for  the  Day  Elementary  Schools,  Au 
gust,  1911,"  as  well  as  the  supplementary  publication  of  January, 
1915,  fails  to  reveal  any  provision  for  differentiating  the  instruction 
of  the  child  of  foreign  parents  from  that  of  the  native-born  child. 
Inquiry  at  several  schools  likewise  failed,  with  one  exception,  to 
bring  out  any  conscious  emphasis  on  the  part  of  the  principal  in 
administrating  the  formal  courses  of  study  so  far  as  the  foreign  cle 
ment  of  the  school  was  concerned.  Yet  in  one  school  which  was 
reported  to  have  hardly  a  dozen  real  Americans  in  its  classes  the 
principal  said:  "We  have  to  fight  to  make  them  obey  the  law,  es 
pecially  among  the  —  "  (naming  one  of  the  dominant  foreign  groups 
in  the  city). 
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FAILURE  TO    MEET  PROBLEM. 

In  the  face  of  a  problem  so  definitely  stated  it  is  pertinent  to  ask 
why  the  school  authorities  have  taken  no  formal  steps  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  Further  emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  same  question  by  the 
statement  of  the  health  officer  of  the  city,  who  complains  about  the 
imperviousness  of  some  of  the  foreign  peoples  to  his  efforts  to  enforce 
the  regulations  of  the  board  of  health.  Some  of  this  imperviousness 
arises  from  mere  language  ignorance,  but  some  is  due  to  absolute 
disregard  of  society's  rights.  The  "  Land  of  Liberty  "  is  mistakenly 
interpreted  to  signify  absolute  personal  license  to  do  as  one  pleases 
despite  any  public  interest  which  may  be  involved. 

AMERICANIZING   THE   SECOND   GENERATION. 

Some  light  is  cast  upon  this  problem  of  Americanization  in  the 
second  generation  by  data  obtained  from  the  Ethan  Allen  (parental) 
School.  On  September  1,  1916^  41  out  of  57  in  attendance  on  that 
day  were  either  foreign  born  or  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents, 
the  majority  being  Italian.  Forty-one  out  of  57  represent  a  con 
siderably  greater  proportion  (71.9  per  cent)  than  the  children  of 
foreign  parents  who  are  of  the  total  school  population  in  the  public 
schools  (57.8  per  cent).  One  should  nevertheless  be  chary  about 
basing  too  radical  conclusions  on  this  difference,  for  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  American  children  who  might  be  sent  to  this  parental 
school  escape  this  penalty  altogether  by  transferring  to  a  parochial 
school.  Despite  the  large  proportion  of  foreign  children  in  this 
parental  school,  no  special  efforts  are  put  forth  to  imbue  the  pupils 
wltji  the  true  spirit  or  ideals  of  Americanism,  at  least  so  far  as 
inquiry  at  the  school  or  observation  in  its  classes  could  show. 


MONKOE    SCHOOL. 


In  contrast  to  the  general  apathy  of  action  in  extra  school  activity 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  work  at  the  Monroe  School.  Here  much 
has  been  done  of  a  civic  or  social-center  nature  to  utilize  the  resources 
of  the  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighborhood — a  locality  popu 
lated  largely  by  families  of  Italians,  Germans,  French,  Russians,  and 
Scandinavians.  While  there  was  only  one  class  in  the  evening  school 
for  foreigners  learning  English  last  year,  there  were  gymnasium 
clubs  for  small  boys,  large  boys,  and  girls,  classes  in  rug  weaving, 
sewing,  chorus  singing,  and  ukelele  instruction,  Italian  and  Spanish, 
and  a  dramatic  club.  These  groups  were  all  full  and  each  had  « 
waiting  list. 
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At  the  time  the  school  was  visited — August  30,  1916 — none  of  this 
class  or  club  work  had  been  started  in  the  school  building,  although 
some  of  the  teachers  were  attempting  to  hold  their  groups  together 
by  meeting  in  quarters  outside.  The  new  regulations  for  control  of 
neighborhood  centers  proposed  for  1916-17  are  apparently  respon 
sible  for  the  delay  in  organizing  the  work.  Further  discussion  of 
this  proposed  plan  will  be  found  in  another  section  of  the  survey.1 

In  previous  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  gather  a  group  of 
Italian  women  in  the  afternoon,  but  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
men  to  the  women  and  girls  going  out  at  all  for  such  purposes  has 
thus  far  rendered  all  attempts  of  this  nature  of  little  avail.  Syste 
matic  efforts  to  demonstrate  the  harmless  and  at  the  same  time 
helpful  character  of  these  classes  are  evidently  necessary. 

ORIENTAL   SCHOOL. 

In  considering  the  question  of  Americanizing  the  foreigner 
through  influences  which  play  upon  the  child  in  the  elementary 
school,  one's  thoughts  instinctively  turn  to  the  Oriental  School.  In 
reality  this  is  a  Chinese  school,  for  since  the  spring  of  1907  Japanese 
have  not  been  in  attendance.  In  consequence  of  a  resolution  of  the 
board  of  education  passed  October  11,  1906,  the  board  and  the  super 
intendent  of  schools  were  invited  to  Washington  by  President  Roose 
velt  to  consider  certain  questions  raised  by  the  Japanese  regarding 
the  operation  of  this  resolution  by  which  principals  were  directed 
"  to  send  all  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Korean  children  to  the  Oriental 
Public  School."  This  resolution  was  directly  based  upon  a  para 
graph  in  the  State  school  law  which,  in  the  edition  of  1915,  reads 
thus: 

The  governing  body  of  any  school  district  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to 
establish  separate  schools  for  Indian  children,  and  for  children  of  Chinese  or 
Mongolian  descent.  When  such  separate  schools  are  established,  Indian,  Mon 
golian  or  Chinese  children  must  not  be  admitted  into  any  other  school. — School 
Law  of  California,  1915,  sec.  1662,  par.  3. 

This  original  resolution  of  the  board  of  education  was  framed  to 
meet  certain  exigencies  arising  from  the  presence  of  over-age  Japa 
nese  boys  and  youth  among  small  children  in  the  elementary  schools. 
By  limiting  the  over-age  for  children  of  alien  birth  to  3  years  beyond 
the  normal  age  for  entering  any  one  of  the  eight  grades  of  the  ele 
mentary  school,  the  board  met  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
For  alien  children  affected  by  this  restriction  or  otherwise  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  English,  a  number  of  schools  were  set  apart  where 
special  provisions  were  made  for  their  instruction,  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  attend  other  schools.  Seven  schools  were  designated 

1  See  Chapter  IX. 
93815—17 35 
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for  this  purpose,  while  the  ungraded  classes  in  five  other  schools 
were  opened  to  such  alien  children.  In  consequence  of  these  nego 
tiations  and  resolutions,  Japanese  children  are  not  found  among  the 
pupils  at  the  Oriental  School. 

At  the  time  the  school  was  visited  in  August,  1916,  there  were  690 l 
pupils  on  the  register,  with  656  present  on  that  particular  day.  Of 
these,  213  were  born  in  China,  411  were  born  in  continental  United 
States,  and  32  were  born  elsewhere,  or  the  places  of  birth  were  not 
reported.  This  information  was  obtained  by  the  investigator 
through  directly  questioning  the  children  in  each  of  the  15  class 
rooms.  Official  records  of  the  school  are  not  kept  in  such  manner  as 
to  show  these  facts,  although  the  principal  has  a  personal  record 
which  differentiates  native  and  foreign-born  children.  Inasmuch  as 
names  were  entered  here  chronologically  according  to  date  of 
original  enrollment',  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi 
culty  to  obtain  even  from  these  unofficial  records  satisfactory  infor 
mation  as  to  the  nativity  by  classes. 

One  is  struck  by  the  great  preponderance  of  boys  in  the  school 
(466)  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  girls  (229).  There  are 
relatively  few  Chinese  women  in  this  country,  and  almost  no  girls 
are  brought  in.  Boys  seem  to  seep  through  from  abroad  despite  the 
care  exercised  by  the  immigration  officials,  for  nearly  a  third  of  this 
school  is  composed  of  boys  born  in  China  (213),  yet  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  parents  of  all  these  boys  belong  to  the  "  preferred  " 
classes,  i.  e.,  merchants,  students,  travelers.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  one  of  the  classes,  which  was  made  up  entirely  of  boys,  only 
6  out  of  33  were  living  with  their  parents,  and  all  but  4  of  these  fel 
lows  were  born  in  China. 

This  school  presents  a  striking  instance  of  lack  of  course-of-study 
adjustment  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  pupils.  Yet  here  is  a 
group  which  is  racially  decidedly  homogeneous,  and  thus  presents 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  course-of-study  adjustment  along  racial 
lines.  Almost  all  are  Chinese,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Mexicans 
and  some  other  races.  Many  of  these  pupils  do  not  speak  English 
when  they  come  to  school,  yet  the  course  of  study  which  they  follow 
(according  to  the  statement  of  the  principal  of  the  school)  is  the 
regular  course  prepared  for  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco. 

With  the  language  handicap  which  weighs  heavily  upon  these 
foreign  children,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  regular  course  of  study 
can  be  covered  satisfactorily.  The  character  of  the  oral  English  in 
the  eighth  grade  would  certainly  seem  to  strengthen  this  conclusion. 
Pupils  of  this  class  gave  a  flag  salute  in  the  presence  of  the  investi- 

1  Official  records  for  the  first  month  ID  the  school  year  1916-17  give  695  enrolled,  460 
boys  and  229  girls. 
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gator,  followed  by  repetition  by  the  class  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.  This  salute  was  performed  in  such  a  perfunctory 
fashion  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  catch  a  word  that  was 
uttered.  An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  what  this  ceremony  meant. 
The  teacher  was  asked  to  indicate  her  best  pupil,  and  the  question 
was  put  to  him.  In  this  particular  case  no  reply  at  all  was  forth 
coming,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he  understood  the  English. 
Various  other  pupils  were  asked  the  same  question,  with  only  slightly 
more  favorable  results  on  the  linguistic  side,  but  no  more  satisfactory 
replies  were  received  as  to  the  substance  of  the  question. 

Although  it  may  be  claimed  that  a  certain  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  strangeness  of  the  questioner,  the  test  is  exactly  the 
iame  that  the  individual  pupil  must  face  outside  the  school,  and  the 
fact  remains  that  these  eighth-grade  pupils  did  not  respond,  whether 
through  language  ignorance  or  through  failure  to  appreciate  or  to 
•tate  the  significance  of  the  flag  salute  and  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  whole  episode  raises  the  question  as  to  the  adaptation  of  sub 
ject  matter  and  methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  racial  groups. 
This  is  merely  a  phase  of  the  larger  problem — adaptation  of  courses 
of  study  to  conform  to  varying  individual  or  group  needs — but  the 
discussion  of  this  larger  problem  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  survey. 

Admittedly  one  of  the  great  problems  of  Americanization  is  con 
cerned  with  the  second  generation,  where  the  restraining  influences 
of  the  foreign  civilization  are  sloughed  off  before  corresponding  con- 
aerving  ideals  have  been  built  up  in  the  newer  civilization.  Unless 
the  day  schools — and  chiefly  the  elementary  schools — meet  this  prob 
lem  with  the  younger  generation,  the  ultimate  Americanization,  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  of  the  foreign  infiltration  will 
become  less  and  less  probable. 

PUBLIC  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  other  phase  of  this  assimilation  problem  of  the  foreigner  ap 
pears  in  the  public  evening  schools  maintained  by  the  city.  Cali 
fornia  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  specifically  mentions 
•vening  schools  in  its  constitution. 

The  public-school  system  shall  Include  day  and  evening  elementary  schools, 
•nd  such  day  and  evening  secondary  schools,  *  *  *  as  may  be  established 
by  the  legislature  or  by  municipal  or  district  authority.  The  entire  revenue 
derived  from  the  general  State  school  tax  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
support  of  day  and  evening  elementary  schools;  *  *  *. — State  School  Law 
of  California,  1915,  extracts  from  constitution,  Art.  IX,  sec.  6. 

The  State  school  law  supplements  this  and  guarantees  a  certain 
length  of  year  wherever  evening  schools  are  established.  Such 
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duration  is  not  expressed  absolutely,  but  in  terms  of  the  day-school 
year  of  the  community  or  district  in  question. 

Boards  of  school  trustees  and  city  boards  of  education  must  maintain  all 
the  schools  established  by  them  for  an  equal  length  of  time  during  the  year,1 
and  as  far  as  possible  with  equal  rights  and  privileges;  *  *  *  — Sec.  1G19. 

Units  of  average  daily  attendance  wherever  used  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  be  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  total  number  of  days 
of  pupils'  attendance  in  the  regular  full-time  day,  part-time  day,  and  evening 
elementary  schools  of  the  district  for  the  school  year  by  the  number  of  days* 
school  was  actually  taught  in  the  regular  elementary  day  schools  of  the  dis 
trict  during  the  year. — Sec.  1858,  par.  5. 

When  evening  schools  are  established  and  maintained  in  accord 
ance  with  the  above  provisions  and  other  details  of  the  State  law 
the  community  receives  a  grant  from  the  State  based  upon  average 
attendance.  Five  per  cent  of  attendance  is  credited  for  each  12- 
ininute  period  of  attendance  per  pupil  in  a  part-time  day  or  evening 
school.  This  works  out  as  50  per  cent  for  2  hours.  In  other  words, 
for  purposes  of  State  grant  a  2-hour  session  in  the  evening  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  half-day  session.  Evening-school  attendance  is 
thus  merged  into  the  general  total  of  attendance,  and  the  State  grant 
is  allotted  upon  each  unit  of  attendance. 

This  system  of  computation  makes  it  difficult  for  any  community 
in  California  to  state  the  exact  amount  of  State  aid  received  for  even 
ing-school  work.  Besides  this  average  attendance  grant,  the  sum  of 
$550  is  apportioned  to  each  school  district  for  every  teacher  allowed 
to  it  on  the  regular  basis  of  35  units  of  average  daily  attendance. 
Such  grants  are  made  by  the  county  superintendent  and  are  drawn 
from  both  State  and  county  funds.  San  Francisco  being  a  "  city  and 
county  "  this  responsibility  devolves  upon  the  local  superintendent  of 
schools. 

TEACHING   STAFF. 

While  some  of  the  teachers  on  the  evening-school  staff  began  their 
service  years  ago,  before  the  present  method  of  appointment  was 
in  operation,  all  the  new  appointees  must  conform  to  the  same  stand 
ards  that  are  required  for  day-school  teachers.  This  guarantees  a 
minimum  teaching  ability,  but  establishes  no  requirement  for  the 
possession  of  any  of  those  special  qualities  which  are  essential  in 
teachers  of  adult  foreigners. 

Salaries  are  good,  when  compared  with  those  paid  in  the  country 
as  a  whole,  for  all  regular  teachers  receive  $55  per  month  ($65  for 

1  There  is  no  little  opposition  In  the  State  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  require 
ment  on  the  ground  that  it  penalizes  counties  which  have  a  long  day-school  term.  While 
there  has  be^n  no  decision  rendered  covering  this  point,  it  is  believed  that  the  State 
superintendent  would  rule  that  a  pro  rata  allowance  should  be  made  for  evening  schools, 
provided  they  were  in  session  for  120  nights,  the  minimum  school  year,  to  prevent  a  school 
"  lapsing." 
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high-school  and  commercial  classes)  for  a  12-month  year.  Head 
teachers  in  the  commercial  and  technical  departments  of  the  evening 
high  school  receive  $80  and  $105,  respectively.  Principals  of  1-class 
schools  likewise  receive  $55  per  month,  while  principals  of  the  larger 
schools  receive  from  $80  to  $125  per  month. 

At  one  time  the  Board  of  Education  refused  to  allow  a  teacher  to 
teach  in  both  day  and  evening  schools,  presumably  in  pursuance  of 
the  provision  of  the  charter1  which  forbids  a  person  holding  two 
salaried  offices  under  the  city  and  county  government.  While  the 
justification  for  this  provision  is  thoroughly  general,  there  is  a 
peculiar  reason  operative  in  the  case  of  teachers.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  ordinary  person  to  teach  5  or  6  hours  per  day  and  2  hours  in 
the  evening,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  preparation  for  all  these 
classes,  and  be  fresh  for  work  in  both  instances.  One  school  service 
or  the  other  is  bound  to  suffer.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the 
day  teaching  is  done  in  public  or  private  schools,  in  San  Francisco 
or  outside.  According  to  members  of  the  school  board  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  day-school  teachers  of  the  trans-Bay  region 
are  teaching  in  San  Francisco  evening  schools. 

San  Francisco  has  a  unique"  opportunity  to  put  its  evening-school 
staff  on  a  firm  basis  of  professional  competency.  At  the  present 
time,  the  evening-school  teachers  are  admittedly  not  equal  to  those  in 
the  day  school  on  the  average.  This  is  quite  to  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  higher  salary  schedule  prevailing  in  the  day  schools.  Most 
of  those  who  are  in  teaching  as  a  profession  naturally  obtain  trans 
fers  to  the  day  staff  whenever  possible.  Inasmuch  as  the  State  law 
recognizes  an  evening  session  as  the  equivalent  of  half  a  day  session 
for  average  attendance  grants,  the  city  is  in  position  to  carry  this 
recognition  a  step  further. 

Barring  the  case  where  technical  subjects  profit  by  the  employ 
ment  of  persons  actively  pursuing  such  technical  work  during  the 
day,  all  teachers  in  evening  schools  should  be  professional  teachers, 
present  or  past,  preferably  those  in  the  city  school  system,  but  no 
body  should  be  allowed  to  teach  all  day  and  during  the  evening  as 
well.  There  should  be  no  differentiation  of  qualification  between 
evening-school  and  day-school  teachers,  either  in  theory  or  in  prac 
tice.  All  should  be  on  the  regular  staff  and  should  teach  morning 
and  afternoon,  morning  and  evening,  or  afternoon  and  evening,  in 
tiny  case  receiving  therefor  a  full  day's  salary. 

Not  only  would  this  put  the  evening-school  force  upon  a  more  sub 
stantial  professional  basis,  but  so  long  as  the  teachers  were  recruited 
from  those  working  in  elementary  schools  an  actual  economy  would 
result.  At  present  the  evening-school  teacher  is  paid  $55  per  month 

1  Art.  XVI,  sec.  4,  edition  1915,  p.  197-8. 
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for  half-time  work.  At  the  same  time,  the  maximum  salary  in  the 
elementary  school,  reached  after  seven  years'  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  ranges  from  $97  to  $102.  In  other  words, 
the  evening-school  teacher  for  admittedly  less  effective  work  is  paid 
on  a  basis  of  $110  per  month,  or  from  $8  to  $13  per  month  more  than 
the  maximum  salary  paid  in  day  schools.  When  one  considers  that 
not  all  the  evening-school  teachers  would  be  upon  this  maximum 
basis,  a  real  economy  must  obviously  be  possible. 

EVEN  ING-SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

Evening  classes  in  San  Francisco  are  now  conducted  in  16  different 
schools.  Only  7  of  the  schools  have  classes  distinctly  for  foreigners, 
although  one  othor,  the  Bernal,  reports  a  foreign  group  among  its 
regular  pupils.  Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  evening  schools 
reported,  with  indications  of  the  character  of  the  work  offered  in 
each,  Table  185 : 

TABLE  185. — Types  of  work  in  San  Francisco  evening  schools. 


• 

Clas 

ses. 

Schools. 

Elemen 
tary. 

Secondary. 

English  for 
foreigners. 

Technical. 

Bernal                   

x 

X1 

Commercial  Evening  

x 

x 

X  > 

Hamilton  

x 

x 

Horace  Mann                                        

x 

x 

Humboldt          .     

x 

Irving  M.  Scott  

X  i 

X  i 

Lincoln                               

x 

x 

x 

Navigation    

X  » 

North  Beach  

x 

Portola             .           .... 

x 

X  4 

Roosevelt           ....................      .     

x 

Sheridan         

x 

8  b  erm;in  

x 

•X 

Washington          

x 

x 

i  Domestic  science  subjects. 
*  Commercial  subjects. 


>  Navigation. 

4  Two  evenings  per  week. 


COMMERCIAL    EVENING    SCHOOL. 


At  the  Commercial  Evening  School,  Fell  and  Franklin  Streets, 
there  are  two  classes  for  foreigners  learning  English,  an  elementary 
and  an  advanced,  with  an  official  enrollment  of  53  and  45,  respectively, 
for  the  first  month  of  the  present  school  year,  1916-17.  These  classes 
are  composed  chiefly  of  Russian  Jews  of  an  unusually  intelligent 
type,  who  made  their  way  to  this  country  across  Siberia  largely 
during  the  months  of  the  present  calendar  year.  Most  of  them  are 
well-educated  persons  in  their  own  languages,  so  that  rapid  progress 
in  English  has  been  comparatively  easy.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  a 
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wise  selection  of  method — an  adaptation  of  the  well-known  direct 
method  of  modern-language  teaching. 

Special  charts  and  other  devices  have  been  prepared  by  the  teacher 
of  the  beginning  classes;  a  system  of  phonic  cards  is  used,  and  con 
siderable  written  work  is  required  of  the  pupil.  As  a  result  of  the 
foundation  laid  here,  rapid  progress  is  possible  in  the  advanced 
class.  Fortunately,  none  of  the  regular  State  texts  was  found,  their 
places  being  supplied  by  such  books  as  Buhlig,  Business  English; 
Plass,  Civics  for  Americans  in  the  Making,  and  the  like.  Some  of 
the  regular  supplementary  readers  were  used  to  good  advantage. 

Roll  call  is  a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  the  beginners'  class.  In 
this  exercise  each  pupil  rises  and  says:  "My  name  is  *  *  *. 
1  live  at  *  *  *.  I  have  been  in  this  country  *  *  *  months." 
These  pupils  showed  remarkable  command  of  English  considering 
the  very  brief  period  they  had  been  in  America.  In  this  school  a 
systematic  grading  scheme  is  in  operation. 


HAMILTON    SCHOOL. 


The  Hamilton  School,  Geary  Street  between  Scott  and  Pierce 
Streets,  has  two  regular  classes  for  foreigners,  and  one  other  class 
which  enrolls  some  foreign  pupils.  This  last  is  a  real  ungraded 
class.  Although  theoretically  the  first  two  classes  represent  a  begin 
ners'  and  an  advanced  group,  inquiry  in  the  classrooms  failed  to 
show  any  strict  differentiation  along  that  line.  Both  classes  had 
beginning  pupils,  and  both  had  pupils  who  were  in  the  same  class 
last  spring.  The  official  enrollment  for  August,  1916,  showed  62  and 
71  pupils,  respectively,  in  the  two  classes,  although  the  actual  num 
ber  present  on  two  evenings  at  the  moment  when  these  classes  were 
visited  showed  28  and  39  for  one  class,  and  23  and  34  for  the  other 
class. 

As  far  as  attendance  is  concerned  these  figures  were  fairly  repre- 
sentntive,  for  the  official  State  average-attendance  figures  for  the 
month  were  16  and  17.3,  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
State  attendance  in  evening  schools  for  purposes  of  record  and  grant 
is  half  the  actual  attendance,  an  evening  session  being  reckoned  as 
half  a  school  day.  Both  these  groups  were  decidedly  international 
in  character,  with  no  particular  nationality  strikingly  dominant. 

One  of  the  classes  of  this  school  was  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
district  school  of  the  older  type.  A  purely  individual  method  of 
instruction  was  followed,  each  pupil  being  called  up  to  the  teacher's 
desk,  seated  on  a  stool,  and  told  to  read  from  the  book  he  was  using 
(in  each  case,  so  far  as  observed,  the  regular  State  reading  books 
for  the  elementary  grades  of  the  day  school).  The  teacher  graded 
each  recitation,  at  least  when  she  did  not  forget  to  do  so.  In  two 
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instances,  she  evidently  neglected  to  record  any  mark,  for  both  these 
pupils  were  called  up  a  second  time.  The  teacher  failed  to  notice 
the  second  appearance  of  the  same  pupils,  although  barely  five  min 
utes  had  intervened.  One  man  escaped  by  protesting  that  he  had 
just  read,  while  the  other,  a  Korean,  had  to  read  his  lesson  all  over 
again.  He  was  marked  this  time.  Three  or  four  of  the  pupils 
(Orientals)  were  busy  laboriously  working  out  their  tasks  at  their 
seats  with  the  aid  of  dictionaries.  These  details  are  given  in  order 
to  show  the  character  of  the  work.  According  to  the  statement  of 
the  teacher  herself,  practically  all  of  her  instruction  was  of  this  indi 
vidual  nature.  With  28  or  39  pupils  (the  number  actually  found  in 
this  class  on  two  successive  visits),  the  small  measure  of  progress 
possible  may  be  readily  understood. 

In  another  class,  this  same  individual  method  was  much  in  evi 
dence.  Pupils  were  called  upon  to  read  one  after  the  other  frcm  a 
text  which  was  obviously  too  difficult  for  them.  When  each  pupil 
finished,  the  teacher  recorded  a  mark,  but  vouchsafed  absolutely  no 
comment  or  correction.  It  was  impossible  to  follow  the  reading 
without  a  text  before  one,  for  the  pupils  did  nothing  but  pronounce 
(or  rather  mispronounce)  a  succession  of  words.  Such  a  matter  as 
conveying  an  idea  through  reading  seemed  absolutely  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  everybody  concerned. 

An  extreme  example  of  evening  school  discipline  appeared  at  the 
close  of  a  session  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  building.  The  class  was 
formed  in  line  for  dismissal  just  as  though  they  were  kindergarten 
children.  Among  the  pupils  was  one  man  between  50  and  GO  years 
of  age,  and  another  who  was  apparently  in  the  neighborhood  of  70 
years,  yet  they  were  kept  standing  in  line  until  all  the  girls  on  this 
floor  had  passed  down  stairs,  and  then  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell  they, 
too,  filed  silently  out.  Such  instances  as  this  suggest  a  possible  reason 
why  adults  drop  out  of  evening  schools,  and  indicate  further  that 
class  control  as  well  as  methods  and  texts  need  to  be  adapted  to  the 
maturity  of  the  pupils. 

HORACE    MANN. 

At  the  Horace  Mann  Evening  School,  Valencia  Street  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Streets,  there  are  two  classes  of 
foreigners,  one  for  beginners  and  one  for  advanced  pupils,  enrolling 
40  and  39,  respectively,  in  the  month  of  August,  1916.  Greeks, 
Italians,  and  Norwegians  were  the  dominating  nationalities  present 
in  the  former  class,  and  Russians,  French,  and  Italians  in  the  latter 
class  on  the  evening  the  school  was  visited.  Grading  at  this  school 
is  somewhat  uncertain.  Formerly  the  teacher  of  the  beginning  class 
is  said  to  have  sent  her  pupils  on  to  the  advanced  class,  but  such 
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does  not  seem  to  be  the  practice  now.  In  this  lower  class  there  were 
three  fairly  distinct  divisions,  some  of  the  pupils  being  fully  as 
advanced  as  those  found  in  the  so-called  advanced  class. 

LINCOLN    SCHOOL. 

The  Lincoln  Evening  School,  in  the  Hearst  School  Building,  Her 
mann  and  P'illmore  Streets,  has  only  one  foreign  class,  with  an 
official  enrollment  of  G3  for  the  month  of  August,  1916,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  20  persons  present,  based  upon  the  three 
evenings  this  class  was  visited.  Last  year  there  was  a  total  enroll 
ment  of  200  or  more,  and  two  years  ago  there  were  four  flourishing 
classes.  The  board  of  education  consolidated  .some  of  these  classes, 
and  rather  disastrous  results  followed.  There  is  crying  need  for  a 
special  teacher  for  the  citizenship  class,  but  for  some  reason  this 
teacher  has  not  been  forthcoming.  It  is  impossible  for  one  teacher 
to  handle  beginners  and  citizenship  candidates  in  the  two  hours 
allotted  to  the  session.  The  teacher  distributes  her  time  to  the  best 
of  her  ability,  but  slack  periods  are  unavoidable,  interest  lags,  and 
the  classes  can  not  be  recruited  to  desirable  numbers. 

Most  creditable  work  is  being  done  at  this  school.  The  principal 
and  the  teacher  of  the  foreign  class  have  sent  out  at  their  own 
expense  personal  invitations  in  response  to  the  notices  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  at  Washington  in  an  effort  to  give 
applicants  for  citizenship  some  preparation  for  their  examination. 
When  her  pupils  come  up  for  their  naturalization  examination,  this 
teacher  always  arranges  to  be  in  court  with  them. 

Below  will  be  found  three  notices  sent  out  from  the  Lincoln  School 
last  spring  which  are  self-explanatory. 

I. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL., 

Fchruarji  20,  10 16. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  Lincoln  Evening  School,  nt  the  corner  of  Fillmore  and  Her 
mann  Streets,  San  Francisco,  is  starting  a  class  especially  for  foreigners  who 
desire  to  learn  the  principles  of  the  United  States  Government  in  view  of 
becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

School  holds  from  Monday  to  Friday,  from  7  p.  m.  to  9.15  p.  m. 
There  are  no  charges.    You  are  cordiully  invited  to  join  our  class. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

FBANK  FENTON,  Principal. 

II. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 

May  21,  10  Id. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  Lincoln  Evening  School,  nt  the  corner  of  Fillmore  and  Her 
mann  Streets,  San  Francisco,  has  n  class  especially  for  foreigners  who  desire  to 
learn  the  principles  of  the  United  States  Government  in  view  of  becoming 
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CITIZENS  of  the  United  States.     You  are  cordially  invited  to  join  the  class. 
School  holds  from  7  until  9.15  each  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday. 
There  are  no  charges. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

FBANK  FENTON,  Principal. 

III. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL., 

June,  1916. 

DEAR  SIB:  You  are  cordially  invited  to  join  a  class  in  American  Citizenship 
at  the  Lincoln  Evening  School,  corner  of  Fillmore  and  Hermann  Streets.  San 
Francisco.  School  every  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday,  from  7  p.  m.  to 
9.15  p.  m. 

This  class  will  teach  you  the  principles  of  our  Government  and  fit  you  to 
become  an  American  citizen. 
There  are  no  charges. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

FBANK  FENTON,  Principal. 

A  special  text  in  civics1  has  been  prepared  by  the  teacher  and 
printed  at  her  expense  for  use  in  this  citizenship  class.  Much  more 
might  be  accomplished  in  citizenship  instruction  in  this  school  if  a 
special  teacher  were  available. 

Instruction  in  English  is  on  a  higher  plane  still,  for  a  series  of 
lessons  has  been  specially  devised  for  use  of  the  pupils  in  this  school 
and  in  part  printed.2  This  book  is  constructed  along  the  line  of  the 
pupils'  interest,  and  follows  the  direct  method  of  instruction,  besides 
containing  full  and  specific  directions  for  using  the  dramatic  method. 

Homemade  wall  charts  supplemented  the  text  and  stimulated  the 
pupils'  interest.  Such  charts  are  extremely  valuable  as  teaching 
adjuncts. 

POBTOLA   SCHOOL. 

At  the  Portola  Evening  School,  Bacon  and  Berlin  Streets,  a  class 
for  foreigners  is  conducted  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  the 
other  three  evenings  of  the  week  being  given  over  to  an  ungraded 
elementary  school  class  (sixth  to  eighth  grades).  This  foreign  class 
had  an  official  enrollment  of  18  (about  evenly  divided  between 
Russian  Jews  and  Italians)  for  the  month  of  August,  191G,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  6.  With  minor  modifications  the  regular  day- 
school  course  of  study  is  followed  in  this  class,  the  first  three  State 
readers  and  the  State  text  in  history  forming  the  basis  of  the  reading 
material.  The  teacher  asserted  that  there  was  no  course  of  study  for 
evening  schools.8 

1  Wheeler,  Charlotte:  A  Few  Lessons  In  Civil  Government  for  Foreigners,  1U16. 
•Wheeler,  Charlotte:  The  ?  Book.     No.  1.     Lincoln  Evening  School  Method,  1916. 
•Yet   see  Courses  of  Study   for  the  Evening   Elementary    Schools,   August,    1907,   and 
Modifications  in  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Evening  Schools,  August,  1911. 
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SHERMAN    SCHOOL. 

At  the  Sherman  Evening  School,  Union  and  Franklin  Streets, 
there  is  one  class  for  foreign  pupils.  This  had  an  enrollment  of  34 
pupils  in  August,  1910,  with  an  average  attendance  of  11  pupils. 
On  the  evening  the  school  was  visited  there  were  15  present,  all 
Italians.  A  substitute  teacher  was  in  charge  of  the  class.  His  youth 
and  lack  of  experience  called  for  helpful  supervision  arid  wise  coun 
sel,  which  were  not  provided.  The  lesson  of  the  evening,  taken  from 
the  regular  State  series  first  reader  and  entitled  "The  Hen  and  the 
Bag  of  Flour,"  was  hardly  suitable  for  grown  men  and  women,  what 
ever  their  advancement  in  English.  Such  material  is  a  reflection  on 
their  intelligence. 

WASHINGTON    SCHOOL. 

At  the  Washington  Evening  School,  Washington  and  Mason 
Streets,  there  were  three  classes  for  foreigners,  with  an  official  enroll 
ment  for  the  month  of  August,  191G,  of  05,  55,  and  52,  respectively, 
and  an  actual  attendance  when  the  school  was  visited  of  30,  38,  and 
13.  One  class  was  largely  Italians;  one  was  very  cosmopolitan  in 
its  make-up;  while  the  third  had  many  Mexicans  and  South  Ameri 
cans,  as  well  as  two  Greeks,  one  Chinese,  and  one  Bulgarian. 

So  far  as  could  be  learned,  there  is  no  systematic  classification  of 
pupils,  yet  here  they  are  certainly  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant 
careful  organization  on  the  basis  of  ability  in  English.  Apparently 
reither  principal  nor  teachers  knew  of  any  course  of  study  for  even 
ing  schools,  although  they  were  said  to  be  following  the  "regular" 
course  of  study.  Subsequently  it  appeared  that  this  meant  the  day- 
school  course.  The  following  account  of  an  interview  with  the  prin 
cipal  will  suggest  something  of  the  type  of  supervision  which  pre 
vails  in  this  school : 

Question:  "  Who  makes  the  selections  from  the  day-school  course  for  use  In 
the  foreign  classes?"  Answer:  "I  do." 

Question:  "  Is  this  done  in  writing?"     Answer:  "No." 

Question:  "How  do  the  teachers  know  what  to  take?"  Answer:  "I  tell 
them." 

Question:  "Do  you  do  this  for  every  night?"  Answer:  "No;  I  map  out  the 
work  in  general." 

Question:  "How  did  Mr.  X  (an  inexperienced  teacher  who  was  in  service 
the  second  night)  know  what  to  select  for  this  spelling  lesson?"  Answer: 
"  Oh,  he  did  it  himself.  He  is  trying  to  find  out  where  they  belong." 

This  young  man  in  question  had  the  making  of  a  good  teacher, 
but  he  was  woefully  in  need  of  careful  and  close  supervision. 

Aside  from  the  schools  noted  above,  there  are  no  classes  for  for 
eigners  in  any  of  the  public  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco.  A 
few  scattered  individuals  may,  however,  be  found  in  some  of  the 
other  schools,  e.  g.,  one  German  and  two  other  foreign-born  whites 
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at  the  Bernal  School;  one  Mexican  and  one  Italian  at  the  Monroe 
Schcol;  one  Chinese,  one  German,  seven  Italians,  and  one  other 
foreigner  at  the  North  Beach  Schcol ;  one  Italian,  one  Spaniard,  one 
Mexican,  and  four  French  at  the  Roosevelt  School;  two  Italians  at 
the  Sheridan  School.  All  of  these  speak  English  more  or  less  flu 
ently,  some  of  them  being  already  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
in  no  case,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  are  they  given  any  work 
specially  adapted  to  increasing  their  knowledge  of  American  life  or 
to  improving  the  quality  of  their  citizenship. 

LEAVING  SCHOOL  PROBLEM. 

San  Francisco,  in  common  with  most  of  the  cities  of  the  country, 
suffers  from  irregular  attendance  in  evening-school  classes.  No 
definite  figures  are  available  on  this  point,  but  according  to  the  most 
trustworthy  information  furnished  by  the  superintendent's  office 
the  average  attendance  is  "  approximately  50  per  cent."  This  may 
be  accounted  for  in  a  single  phrase :  "  Failure  to  give  the  pupils  what 
they  want."  In  the  day  school,  regular  attendance  may  be  main 
tained  by  the  purely  objective  force  of  the  compulsory-attendance 
law.  In  the  evening  school  no  such  assistance  is  available.  Attend 
ance  here  is  maintained  entirely  through  the  subjective  force  of  the 
pupil's  own  feeling.  If  he  gets  what  he  wants,  he  will  come.  Other 
wise  he  will  stay  away. 

Regular  attendance  at  evening  school  demands  a  sympathetic 
teacher,  a  well-graded  and  steadily  progressing  course  of  study, 
gcod  methods  of  instruction,  a  vocabulary  which  he  can  use,  subject 
matter  which  is  interesting  to  the  adult  mind,  a  class  control  and 
discipline  which  pay  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  impose  upon 
grown  men  and  women  rather  than  upon  children,  a  number  of 
teachers  sufficient  to  allow  for  considerable  individual  instruction, 
desks  and  seats  suitable  for  adult  use,  hours  that  dovetail  with  their 
hours  of  work,  and  schools  within  easy  reaching  distance  of  their 
homes. 

Some  of  these  requirements  are  found  in  the  classes  for  immigrants 
in  the  San  Francisco  evening  schools.  Many  of  them  are  not.  The 
whole  problem  of  school  attendance  resolves  itself  into  this:  "Make 
it  worth  while  for  the  adult  foreigner  to  come,"  and  the  classes  can 
be  filled  and  kept  full.  One  has  only  to  point  to  the  clubs  at  the 
Monroe  School  or  the  evening  classes  in  domestic  subjects  at  the 
Bernal,  Irving  M.  Scott,  and  Jean  Parker  Schools.  In  these  latter 
schools,  classes  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery  are  limited  to  25 
pupils  each,  and  in  one  class  there  were  said  to  be  75  on  the  waiting 
list.  Women  feel  that  it  is  worth  while  for  them  to  come,  and 
they  come.  Seasonal  variations  due  to  late  entry  in  the  fall  and 
early  leaving  in  the  spring  manifestly  can  not  be  avoided,  but  much 
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can  be  done  to  eliminate  attendance  irregularity  of  pupils  actually 
enrolled. 

OUTSIDE   ORGANIZATIONS — YOUNG   MEN?S   CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION. 

Private  organizations  are  actually  coming  in  contact  with  more 
foreign  pupils  than  are  the  public  schools.  In  1915-10,  for  instance, 
the  city  superintendent's  office  reported  approximately  700  pupils  in 
English-f or- foreigners  class?s.'  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  May 
1, 191G,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  enrolled  1,047  *  pupils 
in  English  classes  for  foreigners. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  immigration  secre 
tary  will  throw  further  light  on  the  work  of  this  organization : 

English  Classes. 

1.  Number  of  schools 16 

2.  Number  of  classes 19 

3.  Number  enrolled 1,  047 

4.  Total  attendance 7, 187 

5.  Average  weekly  attendance 158 

6.  Number  of  teachers  (1C  volunteer  and  7  paid) 23 

7.  Subjects  taught:  Beginning  and  advanced  English,  using  Robert's  system 

"  English  for  Coming  Americans." 

$.  Nationalities  represented:  Austrian,  Belgian,  Chinese,  Danish.  English,  Fili 
pino,  Finnish,  French,  German,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Hindu,  Irish,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Mexican,  Norwegian,  Persian,  Poles,  Russian,  Scotch,  Spanish. 
Swedish,  Swiss. 

In  addition,  the  association  conducts  a  class  in  citizenship  which 
meets  every  Monday  evening  throughout  the  year.  In  1915-16,  305 
pupils  were  enrolled. 

Not  only  does  tha  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  teach  more 
foreign  pupils  than  the  public  evening  schools,  but  it  maintains  more 
•classes,  operates  more  centers  where  such  classes  are  held,  employs 
more  teachers,  supervises  its  work  more  effectively,  and  spends  more 
time  and  attention  in  preparing  tli3  teachers  for  their  wqrk.  All  this 
is  possible  through  the  fact  that  the  association  employs  an  immigra 
tion  secretary  and  at  least  one  regular  assistant  who  devote  all  their 
time  to  this  work.  The  budget  for  the  immigration  department 
amounts  to  about  $3,000  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  instruction  in  English  and  citizenship, 
the  report  of  the  immigration  secretary  for  1915-16  shows  that 
other  work  of  a  more  general  educational  and  social  nature  was  pro 
moted.  A  citizenship  reception  was  given  July  4,  1915,  for  all  who 
had  attended  this  school  during  the  preceding  year,  and  was  pri 
marily  intended  for  those  who  had  applied  for  their  second  papers 

1  It   is   interesting   to  note   the   deflnlten^ss  of  this   information   emanating   from    the 
report  of  (he  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  activities  in  comparison  with  "approxi 
mately  700,"  as  furnished  by  the  public-school  authorities. 
i 
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during  the  year.  Thirty-two  lectures  were  held,  with  an  attendance 
of  4,893  persons. 

Churches,  lodges,  settlements,  young  people's  societies,  Young  Wo 
men's  Christian  Association  cafeteria.  Chinese  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  the  association  building  proper  were  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  Socials  were  held  in  the  Italian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Rus 
sian  churches  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
English  classes  in  these  centers.  The  International  Club  holds  regu 
lar  monthly  meetings.  The  fourth  annual  Lincoln's  Birthday  Musi 
cal  and  Folk  Festival  was  held  in  February,  1916,  at  the  Central 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building,  with  about  175  per 
sons  participating  in  the  program,  who  represented  20  different 
nationalities.  Ten  shop  meetings  have  been  held — four  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  three  at  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  Shops,  and  three  at 
the  Illinois  Glass  Works — with  an  attendance  of  over  2,000. 

Although  the  religious  element  was  largely  dominant  in  these  shop 
meetings,  they  were  nevertheless  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  work 
men.  Although  this  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work  is 
conducted  in  as  broad  a  spirit  as  possible,  any  sectarian  organization 
labors  under  an  unavoidable  handicap.  The  very  fact  that  Catho 
lics  (Roman  and  Greek),  Orientals,  and  others  of  nonevangelical 
religious  persuasions  can  be  gathered  in  its  classes  and  brought  into 
its  lecture  halls  is  striking  evidence  of  the  need  of  the  English  in 
struction  that  is  offered.  How  much  greater  the  chance  of  success 
if  this  same  English  and  citizenship  instruction  could  be  offered 
under  the  nonsectarian  auspices  of  the  public  schools ! 

Furthermore,  class  instruction  in  these  Young  Men's  Christian  As 
sociation  schools  is  frequently  on  a  fee  basis.  Yet  the  foreigner  is 
willing  to  pay  for  instruction  here  despite  the  fact  that  he  might 
receive  similar  benefits  in  the  public  schools  free  of  charge. 

If  these  varied  lines  of  activity  are  possible  in  the  case  of  a  pri 
vate  organization  for  the  benefit  of  necessarily  a  limited  number  of 
people  (in  1915-16  about  1,300  persons  were  enrolled  in  these  classes), 
ought  one  to  expect  less  of  a  great  cosmopolitan  city  with  all  its  non- 
English-speaking  inhabitants  as  prospective  pupils? 

SETTLEMENTS. 

There  are  two1  regularly  organized  settlements  in  San  Francisco, 
the  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Association  and  the  People's 
Place. 

1  The  Nurses*  Settlement,  Nineteenth  and  Iowa  Streets,  which  was  founded  about  1& 
years  «w  Is  now  closed.  Although  it  has  a  well -constructed  and  admirably  located  house, 
the  business  of  the  organization  has  been  terminated,  and  the  property  Is  about  to  be 
sold.  From  August,  1912,  until  January,  1914,  a  very  successful  school  was  conducted" 
here  which  was  patronized  largely  by  Russians  who  live  In  the  neighborhood  and  are 
employed  in  the  Union  Iron  Works. 
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TELEGRAPH  HILL  NEIGHBORHOOD  ASSOCIATION. 

None  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood 
Association,  1736  Stockton  Street,  can  properly  be  classed  as  educa 
tional,  save  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  primarily  a 
social  settlement,  with  highly  important  dispensary  and  clinical  ad 
juncts.  It  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Italian  quarter,  and 
practically  all  the  people  it  serves  either  socially  or  medically  are 
Italians.  Classes  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  infant  feeding,  as 
well  as  a  mothers'  club,  have  been  enthusiastically  attended.  It  has 
opened  its  building  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for 
its  English  class  for  foreigners.  The  following  quotation  from  the 
latest  published  report,  January,  1916,  is  self-explanatory: 

Much  to  our  regret,  the  class  for  immigrants  conducted  here  last  year  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  discontinued.  There  is  great  need  for  workers  in  this 
field.  The  majority  of  adults  with  whom  we  deal  are  unable 'to  either  read  or 
write  their  own  language.  During  the  past  year  we  have  come  in  contact  with 
fifteen  nationalities.  This  illiteracy  is  a  very  serious  handicap  to  them,  as  it 
not  only  prevents  their  getting  employment,  but  does  much  to  weaken  their 
influence  over  their  children,  who  feel  and  show  a  certain  contempt  for  their 
ignorance.  Great  success  is  being  met  with  in  the  South,  where  negroes  of 
advanced  age  are  being  taught  to  read  in  what  is  known  as  "moonlight 
schools."  How  much  less  difficult  it  would  be  to  teach  these  young  mothers 
and  fathers,  who  average  a  much  higher  grade  of  intelligence. 

PEOPLE'S  PLACE. 

The  People's  Place,  an  incorporated  social  center,  555  Chestnut 
Street,  in  the  North  Beach  section,  states  its  chief  work  to  be  that 
"  of  an  ordinary  friendly  neighborhood  association  in  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life."  It  conducted  an  adult 
class  in  English  for  foreigners  for  11  months  last  year  (now  meeting 
two  evenings  per  week).  Eighteen  pupils  were  enrolled  (approxi 
mately  three-fourths  men  and  one- fourth  women  in  attendance),  and 
instruction  was  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  citizen 
ship.  Its  Montessori  class  for  foreign  children  is  also  worthy  of 
note.  Both  the  adult  and  the  Montessori  class  were  started  because 
the  need  seemed  crying,  and  the  city  was  doing  nothing  along  those 
lines  for  the  people  of  this  neighborhood.  Other  activities  of  the 
People's  Place  include  those  of  the  ordinary  social  settlement,  but 
these  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  present  inquiry.  Italians  in  gen 
eral,  and  South  Italians  in  particular,  constitute  practically  all  its 
clientele. 

OTHER   AGENCIES. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Archbishop  Hanna,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  conducting  no  work  primarily  for  teaching  English  to 
foreigners.  All  religious  organizations  in  the  city  were  badly 
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crippled  by  the  great  fire,  and  the  regular  demands  upon  the  church 
finances  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  work  in  the 
immediate  future.  Parochial  schools  enroll  a  considerable  number 
of  children  from  foreign  families,  but  so  far  as  could  be  learned  no 
special  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  foreigner. 

The  Catholic  Church  is,  ho\vever,  conducting  nurseries  for  chil 
dren  of  working  mothers,  and  is  teaching  children  sewing  outside 
school  hours.  It  also  supports  a  kind  of  visiting  teacher  who  goes 
about  through  the  homes  of  the  children  of  the  parochial  schools. 
Necessarily  this  affects  the  immigrant  population  in  part,  but  this 
work  is  not  undertaken  primarily  from  the  foreign  point  of  view. 
The  Portuguese  population  of  the  diocese  is  largely  found  out  on 
the  land,  while  the  Italians  are  chiefly  congregated  in  the  cities.  No 
effort  was  made  to  visit  the  parochial  schools  of  San  Francisco,  in 
view  of  the  statement  of  the  Archbishop  noted  above  that  the  Church 
was  making  no  organized,  systematic  attempt  to  reach  ,the  adult 
foreigner. 

Contact  was  made  with  various  other  agencies  such  as  the  labor 
organizations,  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  the  Hebrew 
Immigrant  Aid  Society,  the  B'nai  B'rith,  the  Japanese  Society  of 
America,  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  like,  but  none 
of  these  organizations  is  attempting  any  work  of  Americanization. 
About  a  year  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  Hebrew  Immi 
grant  Aid  Society  in  the  problem  of  English  teaching,  but  some  of 
the  more  influential  members  of  the  organization  thought  that  this 
was  a  matter  for  the  public  schools  to  handle,  and  nothing  was  done. 
The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  has  recently  appointed  a  new 
superintendent  from  the  East  who  is  now  (September,  1916)  survey 
ing  the  field  preparatory  to  expanding  the  usefulness  of  the  organi 
zation,  but  there  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  this  association 
undertaking  English  instruction. 

Some  of  the  foreign  societies,  notably  the  Lafayette  Club 
(French),  have  interested  themselves  in  preparing  men  for  their 
citizenship  examination,  but  this  work  is  largely  due  to  the  interest 
and  devotion  of  individual  members  rather  than  to  any  general,  con 
certed  action  on  the  part  of  the  organizations  themselves. 

OTHER  CLASSES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Desire  to  preserve  the  home  language  is  a  dominant  characteristic 
among  some  of  the  foreign  groups  of  San  Francisco.  Italian  classes 
are  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  in  the  Hancock,  Horace 
Mann,  Monroe,  Sherman,  and  Washington  public  elementary  schools, 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  Italian  children.  In  the  last 
named,  Italian  children  constitute  about  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils, 
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with  the  remainder  almost  exclusively  French,  Mexican,  and  Span 
ish.  A  special  teacher  is  employed  for  this  work.  At  the  Washing 
ton  School,  one  of  the  schools  where  this  foreign  language  work  was 
observed,  instruction  is  given  in  2^-hour  lessons  per  week.  The 
teacher  arranges  his  own  course  with  no  supervision  from  the  super 
intendent's  office. 

Although  popular  demand  is  appeased  by  the  presence  of  this  in 
struction,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  progress  registered  is  very  material, 
especially  when  one  considers  the  extremely  formal  character  of  the 
work  and  the  brief  time  allotted  to  it.  Italian  has  no  place  on  the 
regular  report  card  of  the  school,  the  records  being  given  to  the 
pupils  by  the  teacher  twice  a  year,  at  the  end  of  each  school  term. 
The  mixture  of  races  and  the  fact  that  seven  of  the  45  boys  in  one 
of  the  grades  also  attend  the  Italian  School x  are  perhaps  a  sufficient 
commentary  on  the  closeness  of  grading. 

French  is  taught  in  four  elementary  schools,  to  wit:  Adams,  Bry 
ant,  Columbia,  and  Roosevelt;  German  in  eight  schools:  Adams, 
Bryant,  Columbia,  Crocker,  Hamilton,  Horace  Mann,  Pacific 
Heights,  and  Roosevelt;  and  Spanish  in  two  schools:  Adams  and 
Columbia. 

Afternoon  French  classes  are  conducted  in  13  schools 2  and  German 
classes  in  13  schools3  in  various  sections  of  the  city.  These  are  main 
tained  outside  school  hours  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance 
Franchise  or  the  Deutsche  Schulbund,  the  use  of  the  public-school 
buildings  being  granted  by  the  board  of  education  to  these  private 
organizations.  Small  fees  are-  charged  for  the  instruction  given 
therein.  So  far  as  could  be  learned  neither  of  these  organizations  is 
interested  in  citizenship  instruction,  nor  do  they  put  forth  any  other 
efforts  to  make  the  people  of  their  own  colonies  more  fitted  to  become 
useful  citizens  of  the  land  of  their  residence.  Use  of  public-school 
buildings  for  purposes  of  this  nature  is  therefore  a  question  which 
should  merit  careful  consideration. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SCHOOLS. 

Other  schools  of  a  private  venture  or  institutional  type  also  min 
ister  to  the  wants  of  numbers  of  immigrant  families.  They  are 
staffed  exclusively  with  foreign  teachers  and  are  designed  to  preserve 
a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  tongues  among  children  of  the  second 
generation.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  are  the  Chinese 

1  See  p.  5(52. 

=  liny  Vii'w,  nonmnn,  Dudlpy  Stone,  Emerson,  Grant,  Grattan,  Hamilton  Evening  (5.30 
to  7  o'clock i.  .loan  1'arker,  Madison.  Pacific  Heights,  Redding.  Spring  Valley,  Washington. 

*  Bernril,  Denman,  Frank  MeCoppin,  George  1'eabody,  Grnttnn,  James  Lick,  Laguna 
Honda,  McKlnley,  Madison,  Mission  Grammar,  Rochambeau,  Spring  Valley,  Sutro. 
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School,  conducted  by  the  Six  Companies  in  their  building  on  Stock 
ton  Street;  the  Japanese  School,  3  Pagoda  Place;  and  the  Italian 
School  (Scuola  Italiana),  678  Green  Street.  All  these  are  con 
ducted  outside  the  hours  of  the  public  day  schools,  so  that  pupils 
in  attendance  thereat  spend  an  inordinately  long  time  in  school  per 
day. 

CHINESE  SCHOOL. 

The  Chinese  School  has  4  teachers  and  about  120  pupils.  Sessions 
are  held  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  5  to  9  p.  m., 
and  on  Saturday  from  10  to  2  o'clock.  They  have  a  10-months' 
school  year,  with  vacation  throughout  the  month  of  August,  and 
the  equivalent  of  another  month  scattered  throughout  the  year. 
Pupils  pay  fees  of  $1  per  month.  Although  this  school  is  said  for 
merly  to  have  possessed  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  schools 
of  China  under  the  old  regime,  to-day,  it  has  taken  on  a  decidedly 
modern  aspect. 


JAPANESE  SCHOOL. 

The  Japanese  School  enrolls  about  40  children  and  charges  fees 
of  $1.50  per  family  per  month. 

ITALIAN   SCHOOL. 

The  Italian  School,  the  most  important  of  these  three,  holds  its 
sessions  in  the  building  known  as  Fugazi  Hall,  C78  Green  Street. 
One  might  almost  think  that  one  had  dropped  down  in  a  school  in 
the  old  country,  for  little  but  Italian  is  heard  in  its  classrooms.  In 
fact,  the  principal  of  the  school  does  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
and  one  of  the  other  teachers  knows  very  little  of  our  language. 
There  are  three  teachers  and  about  300  pupils.  School  is  held  in  two 
sessions  daily — one  from  3.15  to  4.15,  and  the  other  from  4.30 
to  5.30. 

Each  class  thus  consists  of  about  50  pupils.  In  August,  191G,  the 
attendance  ran  about  46  or  48  per  class,  although  later  in  the  year 
this  will  drop  down  by  one-third.  No  tuition  is  charged,  but  each 
pupil  who  can  afford  it  is  supposed  to  pay  $5  per  year.  Expenses 
nre  met  in  part  by  these  fees,  in  part  by  contributions  from  business 
houses  and  interested  individuals,  and  in  part  by  a  subsidy  from 
the  Italian  Government.  The  last  item  amounts  to  1,000  lire  ($214) 
out  of  a  total  annual  budget  of  slightly  more  than  $1,800.  Children 
under  10  years  of  age  are  not  admitted,  and  the  beginning  of  con 
firmation  instruction  in  the  church  practically  marks  the  close  of 
school  life  for  the  individual  child. 
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While  all  the  above-mentioned  instruction  in  other  than  the  Eng 
lish  language  is  strictly  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry, 
these  schools  seemed  to  have  a  sufficiently  direct  bearing  upon  the 
general  problem  of  immigrant  education  in  the  city  of  San  Fran 
cisco  to  warrant  at  least  passing  mention. 

FOREIGN    SOCIETIES. 

Foreign  societies  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  spirit  that 
prompts  the  establishment  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish  classes, 
and  the  various  schools  for  teaching  foreign  languages  noted  above. 
They  play  an  important  role  in  the  social  life  of  peoples  of  foreign 
race  living  in  San  Francisco,  although  so  far  as  could  be  learned 
they  are  doing  nothing  to  promote  a  better  Americanism.  Whether 
or  not  their  influence  is  exerted  in  the  opposite  direction  is  difficult 
to  say.  Their  members  would  deny  this  implication,  and  the  denial 
would  undoubtedly  hold  true  in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 
These  societies,  however,  possess  much  latent  power  for  good  in  the 
making  of  better  citizens  if  they  could  only  be  stirred  to  action.  One 
of  the  problems  before  San  Francisco  in  particular  and  the  nation 
in  general  is  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  these  foreign  societies  in 
stimulating  those  of  their  members  who  propose  to  settle  in  this 
country  permanently  to  range  themselves  definitely  among  the  citi 
zenry  of  the  land.  Various  tj'pes  of  interest  are  represented :  Benefit, 
benevolent,  educational,  fraternal,  patriotic,  religious,  and  social. 

The  Germans  probably  have  more  such  societies  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  foreign  peoples  combined,  partly  because  the  spirit  of  fellow 
ship  is  highly  developed  among  Teutonic  peoples,  and  partly  because 
the  Germans  are  the  most  numerous  foreign  element  in  the  popula 
tion.  Over  180  German  societies  may  be  found  listed  in  the  columns 
of  the  Dcmokrat,  a  German  daily  newspaper.  Many  of  these 
German  societies  hold  their  gatherings  in  the  rooms  of  the  German 
House,  a  fine,  well-appointed  building  erected  only  a  few  years  ago 
in  order  to  provide  a  rallying  center  for  the  German  organizations 
of  the  city.  Recent  estimates  indicate  a  probable  membership  of 
upward  of  15,000  in  these  societies. 

The  Croatian  Unity  of  the  Pacific,  a  benefit  organization  with  some 
2,000  members,  by  no  means  all  of  whom  live  in  San  Francisco,  in 
cludes  Croatian,  Dalmatian,  and  Slavonic  societies  in  its  membership. 
According  to  information  gained  from  the  secretary  of  the  organiza 
tion  there  are  probably  4,000  to  5,000  people  representing  these  three 
races  in  San  Francisco,  with  little  change  in  their  numbers  since 
1910.  Most  of  them  speak  English  and  readily  become  assimilated. 
This  statement  is  substantiated  in  part  by  the  fact  that  these  people 
do  not  congregate  by  themselves,  but  merge  their  identity  in  the 
mass  of  the  population. 
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There  are  many  other  flourishing  societies,  especially  among  the 
Italians  and  the  French,  but  those  cited  may  perhaps  serve  as  types 
of  them  all. 

PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 

A  force  possessing  many  latent  possibilities  as  a  factor  in  Ameri 
canization  is  the  public  library.  San  Francisco  libraries  have  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  fire,  but  a  magnificent  new  building 
in  the-  civic  center  is  already  well  on  its  way  toward  completion,  so 
that  the  central  section  of  the  city  should  be  well  served,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  building  is  concerned.  Definite  plans  for  cooperation 
between  the  library  and  the  school  are  already  in  operation.  For 
example,  each  of  the  seven  branch  librarians  must  visit  all  schools 
in  her  library  district.  Two  story-telling  hours  per  week  are  con 
ducted  in  each  branch,  one  for  older  and  one  for  younger  children, 
the  attendance  in  some  cases  running  as  high  as  200  children.  Branch 
librarians  are  in  charge  of  this  story-telling. 

The  North  Beach  branch,  in  the  heart  of  the  Italian  quarter,  is 
the  smallest  in  the  city,  yet  during  the  year  July,  1915,  to  June,  1916, 
it  had  a  book  circulation  of  64,000,  or  just  a  little  short  of  20  per  card 
holder  per  year.  This  particular  branch  has  7,216  volumes  on  its 
shelves  (6,300  English  and  900  Italian),  so  that  each  book  circulated 
roughly  nine  times  during  the  year,  a  most  creditable  showing.  As 
a  rule  these  Italian  parents  are  anxious  for  their  children  to  read 
English  books  rather  than  Italian,  but  the  circulation  of  the  foreign 
books  unquestionably  reaches  families  where  English  is  not  the 
current  speech.  With  proper  coordination  of  effort  this  branch 
library  might  be  a  most  valuable  medium  for  reaching  the  Italian 
people  who  are  ignorant  of  English  and  for  attracting  them  into  the 


evening  schools. 


LABOR  UNIONS. 


Although  labor  unions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  in 
terested  themselves  directly  in  the  Americanization  movement,  little 
has  been  done  on  this  score  by  the  San  Francisco  unions.  Accord 
ing  to  the  statement  of  one  of  their  more  prominent  members,  much 
of  their  efforts  have  been  devoted  to  a  struggle  for  existence,  and 
they  have  neither  time  nor  energy  for  Americanization  work.  Early 
in  its  career  the  Marine  Firemen's  Union  took  in  citizens  or  non- 
citizens  indifferently,  but  for  the  past  20  years  the  constitution  has 
required  all  applicants  to  be  citizens  or  to  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  and  in  any  case  they  must  be  able  to 
read  and  "write  English.  This  organization  is  thus  ranged  on  the 
right  side,  so  far  as  its  own  members  are  concerned,  but  it  is  making 
no  effort  to  Americanize  any  outside  of  its  membership. 
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The  Alaska  Fishermen's  Union  does  not  discriminate  against 
noncitizens  in  its  membership.  For  a  period  of  two  years,  1904-190G, 
the  union  refused  to  enroll  members  who  had  not  at  least  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens.  This  simply  resulted  in  every 
foreigner  who  wanted  to  join  taking  out  his  first  papers,  without 
any  intention  of  really  qualifying  as  a  citizen.  After  two  years'  trial 
the  union  modified  its  regulation  by  formal  vote,  so  that  now  can 
didates  for  admission  "must  be  American  citizens  or  be  eligible 
for  such  citizenship."  They  have  no  negro  or  oriental  members  at 
the  present  time.  As  an  organization  this  union  is  doing  no  direct 
work  in  teaching  English  to  its  members  or  in  encouraging  them 
to  take  out  citizenship  papers.  The  sympathetic  attitude  of  the 
secretary,  however,  would  seem  to  promise  much  if  organized  efforts 
were  only  put  forth  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  this  body. 

Labor  unions  possess  important  but  undeveloped  sources  of  in 
fluence  as  affecting  the  process  of  Americanization.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  San  Francisco,  for  at  the  present  moment  the  labor 
forces  have  12  of  the  18  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
city.  Any  concerted  municipal  action,  therefore,  whether  exerted 
with  or  without  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  must  first 
pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  labor  party.  Unionism  is  vitally  concerned 
in  Americanization  of  the  foreigner,  for  inability  to  speak  English  is 
found  almost  exclusively  among  the  working  classes  where  unscrupu 
lous  agitators  are  prone  to  capitalize  the  language  disability  of  their 
fellow  countrymen. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

San  Francisco  is  to  be  commended  for  having  the  longest  evening- 
school  term  in  the  country,  192  days  in  1914-15.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  State  legislation  looking  to  the  shortening  of  the  legal  year 
for  evening  schools  will  operate  to  cut  down  the  present  number  of 
evenings  in  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  is  likewise  to  be  commended  for  the  salary  scale  in 
force  in  evening  schools,  higher  than  in  any  other  school  system  in 
the  country.  It  should  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  very 
best  teachers  for  its  schools. 

By  reason  of  the  conditions  just  referred  to,  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  law  under  which  an  evening-school  session  is  reckoned  as 
a  half  day  for  grant  purposes,  San  Francisco  has  an  unusual  oppor 
tunity  to  place  her  evening  schools  on  an  exact  parity  with  her  day 
schools  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory.  Some  readjustment  of  teaching 
assignments  would  be  necessary,  but  no  additional  expense  would  be 
entailed. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  brought  to  light  by  this  study  of  the 
foreign  population  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
public  facilities  for  the  Americanization  of  the  foreign  born,  the 
following  recommendations  are  offered : 

1.  A  director  of  evening  schools  should  be  appointed,  who  should 
also  be  a  deputy  superintendent  of  schools.    Evening  schools  should 
receive  his  major  attention,  although  it  would  be  entirely  feasible  in 
a  city  the  size  of  San  Francisco  to  add  to  the  duties  of  this  officer 
such  extra  school  responsibilities  as  might  be  involved  in  the  organi 
zation  and  administration  of  social  centers,  extension  work,  and  other 
kindred  activities.     It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  add  pla3rground 
direction  as  well,  for  that  more  properly  relates  itself  to  the  work  of 
the  physical  director,  and  direction  of  evening  schools  demands  a 
more  highly  specialized  pedagogical  standard  than  commonly  suffices 
for  playground  work,  important  though  the  latter  is  in  its  way. 
Neither  is  it  advisable  to  assign  one  of  the  present  staff  of  deputies 
exclusively  to  evening-school   direction,  thereby  relieving  him   of 
some  of  his  present  duties  in  the  day  schools  (although  from  the 
evening-school  point  of  view  such  arrangement  would  be  far  pref 
erable  to  the  existing  plan  where  the  various  schools  are  parceled  out 
among  the  deputies),  for  in  the  day  schools  this  would  merely  impose 
additional  duties  upon  a  staff  already  much  overburdened. 

This  director  of  evening  schools  would  thus  have  adequate  time 
for  supervision  in  the  classes  instead  of  allowing  the  schools  to  drift 
along  with  the  conventional  two  inspections  per  year.  The  present 
staff  is  probably  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  exist 
ing  system,  but  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  expect  the  deputy  superin 
tendents  to  spend  all  day  in  regular  routine  work  and  then  expect 
them  to  supervise  schools  in  the  evening.1 

Mere  casual  inspection  will  not  suffice.  There  is  need  of  system 
atic  supervision,  which  should  be  more  closely  followed  than  for  the 
day  schools,  especially  in  view  of  the  unusual  problems  which  even 
ing  schools  present.  Many  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  entire  evening- 
school  system  would  probably  have  been  avoided  had  there  been  a 
director  of  evening  schools. 

2.  A  new  course  of  study  should  be  drawn  up,  which  should  pay 
proper  heed  to  racial  differences,  individual  needs,  and  educational 
principles.    Not  only  is  the  present  course  antiquated  and  ill-suited 

1  Evening-school  assignments  for  the  fall  term,  1010,  are  as  follows :  Deputy  Superin 
tendent  Hoaton.  Hamilton,  1  ;  Deputy  Superintendent  De  Bell,  Horace  Mann,  Sherman,  2; 
Deputy  Superintendent  Cloud,  Commercial,  Jean  Parker,  Lincoln,  3;  Deputy  Superin 
tendent  Manner  (Miss),  Humboldt,  North  Beach,  Washington  Irving,  3;  Doputy  Superin 
tendent  Howard,  Bernal,  Irving  "M.  Scott,  Monroe,  Navigation,  Portola,  Roosevelt,  Sheri 
dan,  7. 
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to  adult  conditions,  but  some  of  the  teachers  do  not  know  of  its 
existence. 

3.  Textbooks  should  be  selected  which  take  due  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  are  practically 
all  adults.     It  is  preposterous  to  use  for  such  pupils  State  texts  de 
signed  for  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  day  schools.     How 
ever  ignorant  of  English  these  foreigners  may  be,  they  are  adults 
intellectually  and  have  the  interests  of  the  adult  mind.     Some  of 
these  foreigners  have  been  students  in  secondary  schools,  academies, 
and  even  universities  in  their  native  lands. 

4.  Free  textbooks  should  be   furnished.1     Public  interest  is   as 
much  involved  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  day  schools.    The  argu 
ments  are  as  valid  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

5.  An  adequate  system  of  grading  foreign  pupils  should  be  intro 
duced.    In  schools  with  but  a  single  class  this  can  only  be  done  by 
having  two  or  more  divisions  in  this  class.    In  most  of  the  schools 
with  two  or  three  classes  no  such  grading  was  in  evidence,  nor  did 
investigation  disclose  any  serious  attempt  to  divide  pupils  on  the 
basis  of  advancement  in  English.     Criteria  of  grading  necessarily 
vary  according  to   the   number  of  pupils  concerned.     Obviously, 
ability  to  speak  English  gives  the  first  test  of  grading,  with  three 
divisions  where  possible:  (1)  Beginners,  (2)  intermediate,  and  (3) 
advanced.    Degree  of  literacy  offers  the  second  test,  and  may  well  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  first.     For  example,  in  a  school  of 
three  (or  even  two)  classes  graded  in  accordance  with  the  first  test, 
each  class  should  be  divided  into  two  divisions  on  the  basis  of  literacy 
in  the  native  language  of  the  pupils.  t  Under  the  present  conditions 
in  San  Francisco  this  gives  as  narrow  a  scheme  of  grading  as  is 
feasible.    With  more  pupils  and  larger  classes  other  standards  might 
be  applied,  such  as  segregation  of  nationalities  or  distribution  along 
the  line  of  allied  racial  groups,  sex,  age,  mentality,  and  the  like. 

6.  Classes  in  citizenship,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  naturaliza 
tion  examination,  should  be  organized  under  public-school  auspices. 
Only  one  such  class  is  now  in  effective  operation  (with  one  class  in 
another  school  attempting  to  do  some  work  of  this  kind),  and  that 
is  seriously  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  compelled  to 
divide  her  time  between  the  citizenship  class  and  another  group  of 
badly  graded  foreign  pupils.     All  efforts  of  teacher  or  principal 
to  secure  from  the  board  of  education  a  teacher  for  this  citizenship 
class  have  been  in  vain.    The  board  seems  to  'refuse  this  teacher  on 
the  ground  that  the  size  of  the  class  does  not  warrant  a  special 
teacher,  and  yet  the  class  can  not  grow  because  the  teacher  is  abso- 

1  Textbooks  are  presumably  furnished  free  now,  but  only  so  long  as  the  regular  State 
texts  are  used,  which  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children  In  the  day  schools. 
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lately  unable  to  keep  the  citizenship  candidates  occupied  and  handle 
her  other  pupils  at  the  same  time.  At  one  time  this  school  had 
four  foreign  classes,  but  as  the  teachers  dropped  out  the  numbers 
fell  off.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  falling  off  in  attendance  was  an 
effect  rather  than  a  cause.  A  private  organization  like  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  even  with  its  fees,  seems  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  its  citizenship  class  reasonably  full. 

7.  An  adequate  system  of  record  cards  should  be  devised  and  kept 
up  to  date  covering  pupils,  in  day  and  evening  schools  which  should 
show,  in  addition  to  the  information  usually  found  thereon:  (a)  Na 
tivity  of  pupil;  (b)  nativity  of  parents;   (c)  name  of  employer,  if 
any;  (d)  place  of  employment,  if  any;  (e)  knowledge  of  English  on 
entering  school;  (/)  degree  of  literacy.     The  regular  card  issued  by 
the  department  is  woefully  defective  in  all  these  respects,  although 
in  some  instances  record  books  which  are  the  personal  property  of 
the  teachers  supply  some  of  these  facts.     Much  of  the  information 
relating  to  foreign  children,  as  well  as  foreign  adults,  can  be  fur 
nished  by  the  superintendent's  office  only  through  special  inquiries 
in  the  classrooms,  instead  of  through  mere  tabulation  of  records 
already  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  various  school  principals. 

8.  Special  certificates  should  be  required  for  teaching  evening 
classes  for  foreigners.     If  such  a  requirement  is  not  feasible  under 
existing  State  law  steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  such  teachers 
of  foreigners  have  particular  fitness  for  the  work.     Teaching  English 
to  adults  is  as  much  a  specialty  as  kindergartening.     Experience  and 
skill  in  handling  first-grade  children,  or  even  high-school  classes,  by 
no  means  guarantees  success  with  foreign  adults.     Certain  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  teachers  of  foreigners  might  well  be  suggested 
in  substantially  the  order  of  their  importance: 

(a)  Proved  ability  to  teach  foreigners  who  are  beyond  the  com 
pulsory  school -attend  a  nee  age. 

(b)  Experience  in  teaching  such  foreigners. 

(c)  Special  training  for  teaching  such  foreigners. 

(d)  General  teaching  ability. 

(e)  Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  foreigner,  his  conditions, 
and  his  national  and  racial  ideals. 

(/)   Sex,  i.  e.,  male  teachers  should  be  normally  assigned  to  teach 
men,  and  female  teachers  to  teach  women. 

(y)  Ability  to  speak  the  language  of  the  pupil. 

9.  Training  classes  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  adults  should 
be  established  and  conducted  by  the  director  of  evening  schools  until 
adequate  provision  for  the  preparation  of  such  teachers  can  be  made 
in  one  or  more  of  the  existing  State  normal  schools. 

10.  Systematic  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  school  authorities  to 
gather  the  non-English-speaking  population  into  school.     With  few 
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exceptions  schools  have  clone  nothing  more  than  take  care  of  those 
pupils  who  have  come  to  their  doors,  and  these  few  exceptions  rep 
resent  effort  on  the  part  of  individuals  rather  than  any  concerted 
action  prompted  by  the  central  authorities.  A  director  of  evening 
schools  could  furnish  the  necessary  organizing  ability  and  give  the 
movement  the  impulse  needed.  Cooperation  of  employers,  and  civic, 
social,  labor,  industrial,  and  religious  organizations,  as  well  as  in 
terested  individuals  must  be  enlisted,  for  such  a  movement  is  too  big 
to  be  carried  through  successfully  by  any  single  force  in  the  com 
munity.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  power  of  the  press,  both  native 
and  foreign.  No  efforts  at  increasing  evening-school  attendance  can 
be  fully  successful  without  this  newspaper  support. 

11.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  work  with  foreign  women. 
In  a  suffrage  State  like  California,  Americanization  of  women  is  as 
essential  as  that  of  men.    By  the  same  court  fiat  which  makes  the 
husband,  who  has  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  naturalization 
law,  a  citizen  the  wife  is  likewise  admitted  to  active  citizenship.    She 
may  nevertheless  be  utterly  ignorant  of  English  or  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  American  life.    Such  a  state  of  affairs  should  not 
be  tolerated.    Work  for  women  means  afternoon  classes.    The  director 
of  evening  schools  should  arrange  for  these. 

12.  The  salary  schedule  for  the  entire  school  system  should  be 
revised  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  teachers,  principals,  and 
directors  under  the  following  plans  of  service:   (1)   Morning  and 
afternoon,  (2)  morning  and  evening,  (3)  afternoon  and  evening. 

13.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  it  is  believed  that  all  education  of 
the  foreigner  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public  educational 
authorities,  and  that  private  organizations,    such    as    the    Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  like,  should  not  feel  called  upon 
to  assume  this  public  responsibility.     Where  such  public  duty  has 
for  any  reason  been  neglected,  or  where  adequate  opportunity  has 
not  been  provided   in  the  public   education  system,  such   private 
authorities  of  whatever  type  are  to  be  commended  for  stepping  into 
the  breach.    In  face  of  the  situation  now  existing  in  San  Francisco, 
.1   working  basis  of  cooperation  should  be  established  between  the 
schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the-  private  organizations  on  the  other, 
in  order  that  duplication  of  effort  may  be  avoided  and  the  education 
of  the  foreigner  in  English  and  the  principles  of  American  demo 
cratic  life  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer. 

14.  The  board  of  education  should  take  the  necessary  action  to 
put  these  recommendations  into  effect  and  provide  the  funds  for  the 
execution  of  the  same. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL- 
DIRECTED  GARDENING. 


The  object  of  this  study  is  to  collect  and  interpret  facts  and 
figures  in  regard  to  the  educational  and  economic  value  of  school- 
directed  gardening  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Any  such  study 
must  take  into  consideration  the  work  already  accomplished,  the 
amount  of  land  available  for  expansion,  the  number  of  children  of 
garden  age.  the  present  occupations  of  the  children,  the  educational 
value  of  gardening,  the  training  of  the  teachers  for  the  work,  and 
the  economic  value  of  gardening  to  the  home. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  die  marketing,  shipping,  and  manu 
facturing  center  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  whole  northern 
half  of  the  State.  Because  of  its  rail  and  water  transportation,  it 
forms  the  center  through  which  the  products  of  the  land  must  find  an 
outlet.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure 
on  the  success  of  the  agriculture  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
products  of  the  fertile  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Mapa,  Sonoma, 
and  Santa  Clara  Valleys  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from 
San  Francisco.  The  large  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  and  the 
commission  and  warehouses  are  dependent  on  the  welfare  of  the 
rural  sections.  As  the  city  grows,  so  must  the  country  grow,  and 
healthy  growth  can  be  assisted  through  teaching  city  and  country 
youths  of  to-day  to  be  the  productive  farmers  and  gardeners  of  to 
morrow. 

By  the  1910  census  it  is  shown  that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  land 
area  in  the  country  near  San  Francisco  is  in  farms.  The  average 
value  of  this  improved  land  is  about  $75  per  acre.  Less  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  irrigated  and  13^  per  cent  of  the  farms 
are  provided  with  irrigating  facilities.  In  the  1C  counties  nearest 
to  San  Francisco  $0,471,780  worth  of  vegetables  were  produced  in 
1909. 

The  west  coast,  with  its  alternate  wet  and  dry  seasons  and  need 
for  conserving  water  and  for  irrigation,  presents  an  entirely  differ 
ent  problem  in  crop  production  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Gardeners  with  experience  under  similar  conditions  can  be 
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imported  only  from  the  Old  World  countries  having  Mediterranean 
climates.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  the  garden 
ing  industry  has  been  very  largely  taken  over  by  Italians  and 
orientals.  The  State  of  California  should  begin  the  systematic 
training  of  her  own  people  for  this  work,  and  the  city  should  do  her 
share  by  training  her  young  people  in  agriculture  in  order  that  they 
may  follow  the  subject  vocationally  or  at  least  may  have  the  knowl 
edge  necessary  to  grow  their  own  food. 

From  a  geographical  standpoint  San  Francisco  presents  many 
features  which  make  it  a  difficult  city  for  which  to  work  out  a 
garden  plan.  The  consolidated  city  and  county,  occupying  4G£ 
square  miles,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  surrounded  by  water  on 
three  sides — the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  San  Francisco  Bay  on 
the  east  and  north,  and  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  north.  Cut  off  as  it 
is,  its  population  will  become  very  dense.  Building  lots  now  vacant 
will  be  filled  and  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  population  to  be  di 
vided  into  classes;  the  poor  who  through  necessity  must  live  near 
their  work,  and  the  wealthy  who  can  afford  to  live  in  restricted 
subdivisions  such  as  are  now  being  opened  beyond  Twin  Peaks 
Tunnel.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  San  Francisco  will  be  com 
pletely  devoid  of  middle  class  population,  especially  to  the  west  and 
south,  but,  of  necessity,  because  the  city  stands  first  in  the  United 
States  in  the  value  of  land  and  improvements  per  capita  and  because 
of  its  restricted  area  for  expansion,  a  large  part  of  those  who  wish 
to  establish  homes  in  more  open  areas  will  be  added  to  the  50,000 
commuters  who  already  live  across  the  bay.  This  whole  east-bay 
section  will  virtually  become  a  suburb  of  the  greater  city. 

The  land  area  of  the  city  itself  is  broken  by  ridges  and  pyramid- 
shaped  hills  which  have  interefered  with  the  uniformity  of  lot  plans 
and  often  reduced  the  home  and  apartment  house  grounds  to  mere 
building  plats.  In  the  hillier  sections  outcropping  ledges  prevent 
the  use  of  some  of  the  land,  and  in  the  sections  near  the  water  the 
soil  is  made  up  largely  of  pure  sand. 

PRESENT  STATUS  Or  GARDENING. 

Although  one  of  the  deputy  superintendents  of  schools  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  working  many  years  for  the  introduction  of 
gardening  as  one  of  the  regular  activities  of  the  schools,  school  and 
home  gardening  has  not  been  given  recognition  in  the  school  system. 

Without  recognition  and  financial  aid,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
organize  anything  like  a  complete  city  system.  In  schools  where 
teachers  have  become  interested  in  the  subject,  school  gardens  are 
being  conducted,  but  no  lasting  results  can  be  attained  so  long  as  it 
is  left  to  the  voluntary  activities  of  teachers.  Several  schools  that 
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started  gardening  have  given  it  up  because  the  teachers  felt  that 
their  efforts  were  not  appreciated. 

One  teacher  has  well  stated  what  must  be  the  history  of  gardening 
or  any  other  school  subject  when  recognition  and  financial  assistance 
are  withheld: 

We  hud  a  school  garden  last  year  with  some  supervision  of  home  gardens. 
This  year  we  have  none.  The  children  of  my  room  report  that  they  have  some- 
14  gardens  but  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  gardens  without  supervision 
are  practically  nothing.  I  visited  only  one  garden  last  year  that  amounted  to 
anything. 

In  making  the  survey  of  the  possibilities  for  gardening,  all  sections 
of  the-  city  were  visited  to  study  soil  and  living  conditions.  Time 
did  not  permit  an  interview  with  all  the  school  principals  but  many 
were  seen,  and  a  special  effort  was  made  to  see  the  teachers  interested 
in  gardening.  Practically  all  the  school  gardens  were  visited,  and,, 
in  the  main,  all  were  alike.  Small  spaces  on  the  school  grounds  or 
vacant  lots  had  been  secured  and  divided  into  individual  plats  for 
each  child  or  for  each  class.  In  a  few  cases  the  garden  work  was 
done  during  school  hours,  under  the  direction  of  the  room  teacher, 
and  in  other  schools  all  gardening  was  done  after  school  hours  and 
directed  by  volunteer  teachers.  Most  of  the  gardens  show  lack  of 
care  but  the  efforts  of  a  few  teachers  should  be  commended.  At  a 
small  number  of  schools  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  home  garden 
ing,  but  again  no  systematic  plan  was  worked  out;  the  voluntary 
visits  of  the  teachers  were  irregular  and  the  work  collapsed  during 
vacation. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  is  much  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  gardening  in  the  city  and  has  recommended  on  several  occasions 
that  a  garden  department  be  established  in  the  schools.  In  his  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  he  makes  the  following 
statements  and  recommendations: 

The  superintendent's  office  has  been  working  for  several  years  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  home  and  school  gardens.  These  efforts  have  been 
hindered  by  a  plentiful  lack  of  money.  At  first  the  subject  was  new  to  the 
teachers  and  principals  and  our  efforts  were  met  either  with  aversion  or  oppo 
sition,  but  little  by  little  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  subject  of  garden 
ing  and  its  educational  value  fully  appreciated  by  our  teaching  force.  In  the 
beginning  but  one  or  two  schools  wanted  a  garden.  Now  almost  every  school 
would  welcome  a  school  garden.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  sent  out  this  year 
the  schools  requested  the  establishment  of  school  gardens  and  stated  in  strong, 
forceful  language  the  educational  value  to  the  children. 

In  cities  where  the  school  garden  is  well  established  the  children  are  found 
working  after  school  hours,  nursing  the  growth  of  the  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  This  city  has  about  60  acres  of  unoccupied  school  lands.  Much 
of  this  idle  ground  is  near  enough  to  schoolhouses  to  be  used  as  gardens,  and 
is  at  present  bringing  no  income,  either  financially  or  educationally.  I  want 
to  see  these  lots  put  into  school  gardens,  not  only  for  the  city  beautiful,  but 
that  they  may  be  of  aid  to  the  children  in  the  directions  of  manual  training, 
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physical  exercise,  and  education.  I  propose  to  continue  my  appeal  for  the 
development  and  extension  of  this  type  of  school  activity. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  supervisor  of  gardening  be  appointed  to  assist  and 
encourage  the  department  in  developing  and  directing  this  work. 

We  have  a  large  amount  of  vacant  school  ground  which  may  be  utilized  for 
gardens,  and  many  of  our  present  buildings  have  large  grounds,  a  portion  of 
which  the  principals  petition  to  have  made  into  gardens. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  and  a  deputy  superin 
tendent,  much  interest  in  gardening  has  been  aroused  among  the 
teachers.  The  chairman  of  the  school  garden  committee,  an  enthusi 
astic  garden  teacher,  makes  the  following  report: 

Last  spring  the  city  beautiful  convention  was  reorganized.  The  details  of 
the  reorganization  do  not  belong  here.  Suffice  it  to  sny  that  the  reorganization 
was  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  This  time  they  included  school  gardens  in 
the  convention,  nud  the  writer  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee.  This 
committee  consists  of  20  principals  and  teachers  in  the  department  and  one 
settlement  worker,  Mrs.  Artieda,  of  People's  Place.  We  are  all  working,  ac 
cording  to  our  several  abilities,  to  have  established  in  San  Francisco  a  well- 
organized  system  of  school  gardens.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  making  full  use 
of  the  inadequate  equipment  that  we  can  command.  This  is  a  brief  survey  of 
the  work  already  accomplished. 

Every  school  that  has  taken  up  this  work  at  all  has  emphasized  the  home 
gardens.  There  are  gardens  organized  at  school  in  order  that  home  gardens 
may  be  enlarged  and  increased.  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  this  home- 
garden  work  will  be  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum,  the  work  done  under 
direction,  inspected  at  regular  intervals,  and  school  credit  allowed  for  it. 

We  must  give  the  childen  of  the  cities  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  education 
that  will  fit  them  for  the  development  of  California's  greatest  industries — 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  We  must  endeavor  to  stem  the  mad  rush  from 
the  farm  to  city  life  and,  through  education,  turn  the  people  of  our  already 
overcrowded  cities  back  to  the  more  peaceful,  contented,  prosperous,  and 
healthful  life  of  the  scientific  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

When  parents  and  children  have  learned  to  love  these  flowers,  they  will  soon 
find  other  means  of  beautifying  their  homes.  Within  a  few  years  each  school- 
house  should  have  a  school  garden,  large  if  possible,  small  if  need  be,  but  a 
school  garden  of  some  kind.  A  garden  25  feet  square  may  serve  as  a  demon 
stration  where  children  are  taught  lessons  in  gardening  to  be  applied  at  their 
homes. 

An  interesting  garden-club  project  was  carried  on  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  chairman  of  the  school-garden  committee,  an  account  of 
the  purpose,  terms,  and  results  of  which  follow : 

s 

DBY-FAEMING   CLUBS. 

Purpose. — To  raise  potatoes  on  vacant  lots  in  San  Francisco  by  dry-farming 
methods  and  to  plant  around  the  margin  of  the  lot  drought  resistant  flowers, 
such  as  marigolds,  nasturtiums,  hollyhocks,  poppies,  petunias,  or  sweet  peas. 
This  will  help  to  improve  the  appearance  of  our  city  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  gardener  a  crop  that  pays  him  for  his  work.  A  business  man  of  San 
Francisco  has  pledged  the  necessary  funds  to  establish  the  work. 

Terms. — The  materials  for  the  fence,  the  seed  potatoes,  and  the  tools  will  be 
furnished.  The  lots  will  be  plowed.  The  street  cleaning  department  will 
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furnish  street  sweepings  for  fertilizer.  The  pupil  must  put  up  the  fence  or 
get  some  one  to  do  it.  A  set  of  tools  consists  of  a  pick,  a  sp;M.ling  fork,  a 
hoe,  ancl  rake.  Six  gardeners  will  have  one  set  of  tools.  That  gives  the  set 
of  tools  to  each  gardener  for  x>ne  day  in  the  week.  A  dry  fanner  may,  if  he 
prefers,  furnish  his  own  equipment  complete.  If  he  wishes  to  enter  the  potato 
contest  he  must  plant  the  same  kind  of  potatoes. 

Good  strong  tools  will  be  furnished.  These  tools  are  the  permanent  property 
of  the  clubs  and  must  be  properly  taken  care  of.  Tools  that  are  lost  or  broken 
must  be  replaced.  A  market  will  be  found  for  the  crops.  If  any  dry  farmer 
wishes  to  give  his  crop  to  his  parents,  he  may  do  so. 

All  the  dry  farmers  will  be  required  to  pay  for  their  seed  potatoes  out  of  their 
crops.  If  any  dry  farmer  wishes  to  take  a  part  of  his  lot  for  other  vegetables 
he  may  do  so,  but  he  must  funish  his  own  seed.  All  the  tap-rooted  vegetables, 
such  as  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  radishes,  beets,  and  kohl  rabi  can  be  raised 
by  dry-farming  methods.  The  leaf  vegetables  that  are  not  sensitive  to  cold, 
such  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  swiss  chard,  can  be  raised  by  dry- 
farming  methods,  and,  if  established  early,  will  be  ready  for  the  market  by 
the  time  the  winter  rains  cease.  Garden  peas,  horse  beans,  and  onions  planted 
before  Christmas  make  very  good  crops. 

In  order  to  develop  scientific  and  skillful  methods  of  cultivation,  we  will 
have  a  potato  contest  next  August,  when  the  potato  crops  will  be  ready  for 
the  market.  The  contest  will  probably  be  held  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded.  The  potatoes  will  be  judged  by  a  score  card.  The 
quality  of  the  potatoes  and  the  yield  will  be  the  important  factors.  Full  de 
tails  will  be  given  in  regard  to  the  contest  later  on. 

The  University  of  California  offers  a  correspondence  course  on  potato  culture. 
We  hope  that  many  of  the  club  members  will  take  up  this  correspondence  course. 

Thirty-nine  boys  and  one  girl  completed  the  work.  Largest  lot  was  50x110. 
There  were  three  centers  for  the  dry-farming  clubs,  Glen  Park  School,  Horace 
Maun  Vocational  School,  and  Peoples  Place,  a  College  Settlement  near  North 
Beach,  555  Chestnut  Street.  There  was  a  little  more  than  2  acres  of  ground 
cultivated  by  the  clubs.  Miss  Wade,  the  principal,  visited  nearly  all  of  the 
plats,  as  did  also  Rev.  D.  O.  Crowley,  of  the  playground  commission.  Some  of 
the  crops  were  good,  some  fair,  and  some  poor.  There  was  a  bitter,  blasting 
gale  of  wind  that  broke  the  leaves  and  vines  in  the  open  spaces.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  children,  the  work  was  successful. 

DISTRICT  STUDIES. 

Because  of  the  marked  variation  in  living  condition,  soil,  and 
topographic  features  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to  intensify 
this  study  by  dividing  the  city  into  seven  districts.  The  short  time 
available  for  actual  field  work  makes  it  impracticable  to  define 
sharply  the  boundary  lines  of  each. 

Each  district  has  been  studied  under  five  headings,  viz,  general 
aspects,  living  conditions,  occupations  of  children,  economic  value  of 
gardening,  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become 
school  directed  projects.  Four  tables  for  each  district  accompany 
the  text. 

Averages  in  the  totals  of  district  and  summary  tables,  often 
referred  to  in  the  text,  were  computed  from  school  and  district 
averages  and  not  from  individual  reports. 
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NORTHEAST    SECTION DISM5ICT   NO.    1. 

Schools:  Ilancock,  Sarab  R.  Cooper,  Jc.nn  Parker,  Gnrflold,  Washington  Grammar,  Wash 
ington  Irving,  Orieutal,  and  Ungraded. 

The  foreign  quarter,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  North  Beach 
section,  including  Chinatown  and  the  Latin  Quarters,  forms  a  city 
unto  itself.  Cut  off  as  it  is  by  the  bay  on  the  north  and  cast  and 
by  ridges  on  the  south  and  west,  this  district  has  a  social  life  of  its 
own  which  merits  careful  consideration. 

Living  conditions  (Table  1S6). — Because  of  the  natural  barriers  to 
expansion,  this  district  has  become  very  congested.  Flats,  tene 
ments,  and  apartments  crowd  each  other  for  space,  and  the  open 
areas  are  found  in  many  cases  to  be  only  where  high  banks  and  out 
cropping  ledges  have  made  building  too  costly.  The  building  lots  in 
this  section  vary  in  size  from  25  by  100  to  30  by  137£  feet,  but 
even  the  backs  of  the  longer  lots  are  generally  used  for  some  kind 
of  structure. 

TABLE  186. — Living  conditions,  District  No.  I. 


Schools. 

Number 
of  chil- 
dr>n 
r?ported. 

Number 
living  in 
flats, 
t  n> 
ments, 
and 
apart 
ments. 

Size  of 
building 
lots. 

Chil- 
dr  'n  who 
could 
havegur 
d°n  plats 
20  by  20 
feet. 

An  then  small 
vacant  lots  for 
all  caildr  n  not 
having  back 
yard  space? 

A  rs  then  large 
plats  for  school 
gardens?  ' 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Hancock  

621 
312 
541 
343 
577 
214 
440 
25 

370 
195 
309 
195 
345 
100 
344 
25 

25  by  100 
25  by  125 
25  by  137J 
25  by  13.  i 
30  by  13:4 
2a  by  10(i 
30  by  1374 
25  by  100 

65 
10 
51 
24 

47 
8 
0 
0 

3 
1 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 

10 
5 
11 
5 
9 
3 
7 
1 

3 
2 

0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

11 
4 
11 
6 
10 
3 
6 
1 

Snr.ia  B.  Coop  r  

Ji-an  I'arkcr  

Garlfld  

Was.iingtou  (irammar  
Was:iins;ton  living  

Oriental      

U  ugrad  ed  .  ................. 

Total  

3,073 

1,889 

205 

9 

51 

8 

52 

1  From  teachers'  reports. 

A  study  of  the  fire  insurance  map  of  the  district  was  deceptive, 
as  it  shows  that,  in  the  15  blocks  surrounding  the  Hancock  School, 
there  are  319,175  square  feet  of  vacant  ground,  but  a  visit  to  the 
section  showed  that  at  least  half  of  this  area  was  outcropping  ledge 
and  steep  banks  which  could  not  be  used  for  gardening.  On  this 
basis  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  plats  larger  than  10  by  12  feet 
for  the  C21  children  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  Hancock  School,  and 
these  lots  would  be  scattered  and  the  gardens  hard  to  protect.  With 
out  doubt  a  more  careful  study  of  the  whole  district  would  reveal 
enough  space  for  each  child  to  have  a  small  garden  since,  to  the  east, 
near  the  Garfield  School,  there  are  larger  areas. 

From  the  eight  schools  of  this  district  reports  were  received  from 
teachers  representing  3,073  children  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
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enth,  and  eighth  grades.  Of  this  number  of  children,  1,889  lived 
in  apartment  houses,  tenements,  or  flats  where  the  back  yard,  if  any, 
must  be  used  by  two  or  more  families.  In  the  case  of  only  205  chil 
dren  was  there  as  much  as  400  square  feet  of  home  back-yard  space. 

Occupations  of  children  (Table  187). — In  studying  the  occupations 
of  the  children  of  the  district  it  was  found  that,  of  the  1,G34  boys, 
3G2  worked  after  school  hours,  earning  an  average  of  $2.20  per  week, 
and  277  worked  during  the  vacation,  earning  $3.25  per  week.  More 
than  half  of  these  bo}"s  are  engaged  in  selling  papers,  many  being 
stationed  on  Market  street  and  other  principal  down-town  sections, 
often  in  bad  environments. 

TABLE  187. — Occupations  of  children,  District  No.  I. 


Children  earning  money  outside  home. 

Children  working  at 
home. 

Reporting. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

I 

& 

K 

S, 

KM 

§ 

-  c 

| 

Schools. 

8> 

c  e. 

o 

—  e. 

3 

I 

a 

a* 

o  t 

,0 

0   ^ 

.2 

£"2 

£•* 

E.M 

E^ 

1  ^ 

-•£•£ 

"E-^ 

2ii 

§ 

d» 

a 

S* 

§ 

^| 

a 

if 

B| 

^S 

a  | 

a| 

o 

4. 

8 

2 

0 

1 

e 

B 

a 

o 

f 

ll 

JD 

S 

2 

1 

a 

O 

o 

•< 

•< 

> 

•^ 

< 

^ 

> 

<J~ 

z 

< 

^ 

Han-cHr 

364 

257 

72 

J2  37 

44 

S3.73 

i 

?1.50 

s 

$4.33 

6 

59 

8} 

s« 

Sarah  R  Cooper  

163 

149 

14 

1.70 

9 

2.50 

i 

I  00 

5 

9 

5 

S 

16 

Jean  ParVcr 

0 

541 

0 

0 

14 

i  M 

13 

3  50 

0 

0 

7} 

20 

Garfield.  . 

14.S 

195 

34 

1.S7 

23 

2  ^0 

7 

I  75 

fi 

3.50 

ft 

34 

7 

38 

Washington  Grammar 

577 

0 

1S3 

2.3R 

148 

3.  45 

0 

0 

14 

101 

0 

0 

Washington  Irving  

107 

107 

21 

2  25 

22 

3  81 

0 

2 

5.r<i 

5 

19 

4 

20 

Orionlnl  

256 

184 

34 

2.37 

27 

3.41 

44 

3.50 

45 

3.50 

7 

9 

15 

3 

Ungraded  

19 

6 

4 

2.50 

4 

3.00 

fl 

o 

10 

0 

14 

0 

Total  

1,634 

1,439 

362 

2.20 

277 

3.25 

72 

1.76 

75 

3.96 

8 

227 

9 

133 

Of  the  others  who  work,  the  chief  occupations  are  in  stores,  as 
delivery  boys,  or  work  for  private  families,  the  latter  principally 
from  the  Oriental  School.  Seventy -two  of  the  1,439  girls  work  after 
school,  and  75  are  employed  during  vacation.  More  than  half  of 
this  number  is  made  up  of  Oriental  School  girls,  who  are  engaged 
in  domestic  service  in  American  families.  These  girls  earn  an  aver 
age  of  $1.7G  per  week  after  school  and  $3.96  during  the  vacation. 

The  city  home  of  the  congested  quarter  does  not  often  offer  an 
opportunity  for  occupation  of  the  children.  Of  the  1,G34  boys,  only 
227  have  definite  home  duties  for  which  they  are  paid,  and  all  are 
engaged  in  home  duties  on  an  average  of  only  a  little  over  one  hour 
per  day.  The  1,439  girls  work  at  home  on  an  average  of  9  hours 
per  week,  and  133  have  definite  occupations  in  the  home,  for  which 
they  are  paid. 
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Economic  value  of  gardening  (Table  1SS). — In  any  consideration 
of  the  value  of  children's  gardening  to  a  district,  family  vegetable 
food  costs  must  be  considered.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  ascertain 
for  their  district  the  cost  of  vegetable  foods  for  a  family  of  five 
persons  for  one  year.  The  estimates  received  range  from  $35  to 
$81.18,  with  an  average  of  $57.79. 

TABLE  188. — Economic  chart,  District  No.  I. 


Schools. 

Children 
in  school. 

Average 
daily 
attend 
ance. 

Annual 
vegetable 
food  cost 
for  family 
of  five. 

Following  the  fruit. 

Children  Innv- 
ing  school  to 
work. 

Num 
ber. 

Date  of 
leaving 
school. 

Date  of  re 
turn  to 
school. 

Num 
ber. 

Cause. 

Hancock  

640 
850 
784 
890 
701 
520 
695 
27 

696 
706 
713 
804 
699 
428 
575 
20 

$76.95 
65.00 
57.55 
40.48 
46.20 
35.00 
81.18 
60.00 

0 
0 
2 
20 
0 
19 
50 
0 

20 
0 
8 
0 
10 
20 
.    4 
0 

Need. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Sarah  11.  Cooper  

Jeun  Parker  

May,  June 
Feb.  15.... 

Aug.,  Sept 
Octl  

Garnelil  

Washington  Grammar  
Washington  Irving  

Mar.,  Apr. 
July  

Sept.,  Oct.. 
Sept  

Oriental.  

Ungraded  

Total  

5,167 

4,541 

57.79 

91 

Fob  

Oct  

68 

Several  schools  were  visited  and  the  children  questioned  on  occupa 
tion,  home  interests,  etc.,  and,  among  others,  the  question  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  vegetable  foods  was  asked  in  several  schoolrooms.  As 
was  expected  in  most  sections  of  the  city,  the  children  had  very  little 
idea  of  the  money  value  of  food,  but  in  the  upper  grades  of  the 
schools  of  the  North  Beach  section,  quite  to  the  surprise  of  the  ques 
tioner,  the  older  girls  got  out  pencil  and  paper  and  figured  so  much 
per  day,  month,  year,  and  in  three  rooms  of  different  schools  an 
answer  of  $68  was  received  and  many  other  answers  varied  only 
slightly. 

On  further  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  fathers  of  these  children 
were  often  fishermen  who  were  away  from  home  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
the  mother  worked  in  canning  and  bag  factories,  and  the  girls  became 
heads  of  the  families,  being  intrusted  with  the  money  for  the  pur 
chase  of  food,  but  every  cent  must  be  accounted  for.  These  children, 
with  small  carts,  go  to  the  wharf  as  early  as  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  purchase  of  Italian  vegetable  gardeners  who  come  across  the  bay, 
and  thus  the  vegetables  bought  are  superior  in  freshness  and  less  in 
price  than  the  same  commodity  would  be  if  purchased  in  another  part 
of  the  city. 

In  this  section  there  are  many  needy  families,  and  from  GO  to  70 
of  the  children  leave  the  grades  each  year  just  as  soon  as  the  age  law 
will  permit.  About  another  100  children  leave  school  in  February, 
March,  and  April  to  go  to  fruit-picking  camps  and  do  not  return  to 
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the  city  to  school  until  from  the  last  of  September  to  the  first  of 
November. 

Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  projects  (Table  ISO). — Considering  the  congestion  of  this 
district,  the  children  report  a  relatively  large  number  of  gardens  at 
their  homes.  Of  the  3,073  children,  501  state  that  a  garden  of  flowers 
or  vegetables  is  cared  for  by  their  parents  or  by  themselves.  Nearly 
all  of  the  children  state,  however,  that  these  gardens  are  so  small 
that  they  have  little  economic  significance.  Poultry  is  kept  at  the 
homes  of  108  children,  pigeons  are  kept  at  115,  and  rabbits  at  G7. 
In  these  reports  on  gardens,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  rabbits  there  are 
without  doubt  duplications  caused  by  the  school  attendance  of  several 
children  from  the  same  family. 

TABLE   189. — Agricultural   interests   of   the    home   that    might    become   school- 
directed  projects,  District  No.  I. 


Schools. 

Number  of  children  reported. 

Number  of  children  having— 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Gardens. 

Poultry. 

Pigeons. 

Rabbits. 

jlan^o"!?        

m 

163 
0 
148 
577 
107 
2T.6 
19 

237 
149 

in 

195 
0 
107 
DM 
6 

821 
312 
541 
343 
577 
214 
440 
25 

133 
45 
114 
«5 
103 
44 
2 
4 

IK 
11 
9 
35 
24 
11 
0 
0 

20 
8 
15 
34 
33 
7 
8 
0 

15 
4 

0 
14 

30 
4 
1 
0 

Sarah  B.  Co  -per  

Jean  Parker  

OarfioUJ  

Washington  Ornmrnar  

Wash  i  nuton  lr\  ing  

Oriental     

Ungraded  

Total  

1,634 

1,439 

3,073 

510 

108 

115 

07 

NORTH  CENTRAL  SECTION — DISTRICT  NO.  H. 
Schools :  Yerba  Bucna,  Winfleld  Scott,  and  Sherman. 

The  district  bounded  by  the  Presidio,  Golden  Gate,  and  North 
Beach  district  has  enough  elements  of  difference  from  the  territory 
to  the  south  to  warrant  separate  consideration.  The  soil  is  a  light, 
sandy  loam,  and  in  most  cases  is  level.  Some  very  productive  gardens 
were  found  in  back  yards  and  vacant  lots. 

Living  conditions  (Table  100). — A  study  of  12  blocks  near  the 
Yerba  Buena  School  shows  a  total  of  3.7  acres  of  vacant  lots  and 
back  yards  that  could  be  used  for  gardening.  In  only  4  out  of  35 
blocks  was  less  than  5,000  square  feet  of  usable  ground  found,  and  the 
average  was  over  12,000  square  feet  per  block.  While  the  building 
lots  are  small,  averaging  25  by  137£  feet,  the  houses  do  not  take  up  as 
much  space  as  in  many  other  districts,  and  thus  there  is  more  back 
yard  room. 
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Schools. 

Children 
reported. 

Number 
living 
in 
flats, 
tene 
ments, 
and 
apart 
ments. 

Size  of 
building 
lots  in  the 
district. 

Number 
or  chil 
dren  who 
could 
have  gar 
den  plats 
20  by  20 
feet. 

Are  there 
small  vacant 
lots  for  all 
children  not 
having  back 
yard  space? 

Are  there 
large  plats 
for  school 
gardens? 

No. 

2 
0 
3 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yerba  Buena  

314 
141 
2.)1 

113 
41 
162 

25  by  100 
50  by  137 
30  by  137i 

55 
37 

45 

3 
5 
2 

1 
0 
4 

4 
3 

1 

Winfield-  Scott  

Sherman  

Total 

746 

316 

137 

5 

10 

5 

8 

Of  the  746  children  who  reported  from  the  three  schools  of  the 
district,  31C,  or  42.3  per  cent,  lived  in  flats,  tenements,  or  apartments. 
If  individual  project  gardening  was  started  in  this  district,  vacant 
lots  could  be  found  for  about  one-half  of  the  children.  The  teachers 
report  that  137  of  the  children  have  400  square  feet  each  of  garden 
space  in  their  own  back  yards.  Eleven  of  the  teachers  state  that 
there  are  enough  vacant  lots  so  that  gardens  might  be  provided  for 
all  children,  and  10  state  that  there  are  not  enough  such  spaces;  14 
teachers  report  large  vacant  lots  near  the  school  that  could  be  used 
as  school  gardens. 

Occupations  of  children  (Table  101). — The  greater  number  of  boys 
who  are  employed  outside  the  home  are  engaged  in  selling  and  de 
livering  newspapers.  The  next  occupation  of  importance  is  work  in 
stores  or  delivering  goods  from  the  small  groceries  of  the  neighbor 
hood.  Of  the  3G3  boys  who  were  reported  by  the  teachers  of  the  3 
schools  85  work  after  school  and  G3  during  vacation,  earning  $2.09 
and  $3.02  per  week,  respectively.  Only  5  girls  work  after  schoolr 
earning  an  average  of  $1.23,  and  without  doubt  the  same  individuals 
worked  during  vacation.  Forty-two  boys  had  definite  home  duties 
for  which  they  were  paid.  All  of  the  boys  worked  an  average  of  9- 
hours  per  week  each,  and  45  girls  were  paid  for  home  work  audi 
worked  an  average  of  8  hours  per  week.  The  home  duties  of  boys 
consisted  largely  of  errands,  care  of  lawns,  and  in  a  few  cases  in  the 
care  of  gardens  and  poultry.  Practically  all  girls  helped  with 
housework. 
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TABLE  191. — Occupations  of  children,  District  No.  II. 


Children  earning  money  outside  homo. 

Children  work 
ing  at  homo. 

Reporting. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

\ 

•g 

•g 

iJ 

^; 

0 

fe 

| 

^ 

8 

0 

• 

$ 

a 

^ 

r; 

p 

Schools. 

E 

b 

OT 

o> 

£ 

0 

1 

1 

I 

1 

It 

| 

I| 

0 

A 

S) 

& 

& 

& 

fc      ^ 

be 

Oi  ** 

g 

_c 

*M 

fl 

*— 

*3 

C*      . 

?    .^ 

2 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

Bfc 

5 

is 

S. 

1 

i 

§ 

73 

i 

I 

& 

j 

| 

i& 

1 

1 

1 

EL 

S, 

k 

o 

o 

o 

• 

rt 

8 

E 

£ 

• 

d 

^ 

& 

£* 

j> 

es 

£» 

& 

^ 

c3 

•^ 

^ 

^ 

3 

a 

O 

•< 

•< 

> 

•< 

•j 

> 

•< 

•< 

fc 

•< 

25 

Yerba  Bucna  

150 

164 

42 

$1.72 

27 

$3.60 

5 

J1.23 

3 

*2.91 

7 

22 

6 

28 

Winfield  Scott  

68 

73 

12 

IS 

3.10 

0 

0 

1 

6.00 

12 

g 

10 

7 

Sherman  

145 

146 

31 

2.'  07 

18 

2.35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Jl 

9 

10 

Total  

363 

383 

85 

2.09 

63 

3.02 

•  5 

1.2J 

4 

4.46 

9 

42 

8 

4J 

Economic  value  of  gardening  (Table  102). — The  average  cost  of 
vegetables  for  a  family  of  five  persons  for  one  year,  as  estimated  by 
the  teachers  of  this  district,  is  $78.92.  No  special  attempt  was  made 
to  obtain  estimates  of  vegetable  food  costs  from  housewives,  but 
many  of  the  teachers'  reports  appear  to  be  based  on  investigation 
and  seem  to  be  fairly  accurate.  Only  C  children  are  reported  as 
leaving  school  early  to  go  to  fruit-picking  camps,  and  15  to  go  to 
work.  In  all  cases  the  cause  of  leaving  school  to  work  was  given  as 
"  family  need." 

TABLE  192. — Economic  chart,  District  No,  II. 


Schools. 

Total 
number 
children 
in 
school. 

Average 
daily 
attend 
ance. 

Annual 
vegetable 
food  cost 
for 
family 
of  five. 

Following  tho  fruit. 

Leaving 
school  to 
work. 

Num 
ber. 

Date  of 
leaving 
school. 

Date  of 
return. 

Num 
ber. 

Cause. 

Yerba  Buena  .............. 

513 
2tl 
575 

470 
207 

498 

fa-j.00 
78.75 
93.00 

6 
0 
0 

July  

Sept  

12 
3 
0 

Need. 
Do. 
Do. 

Wlnfield  Scott  

Total 

1,319 

1,175 

78.92 

6 

15 

Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  projects  (Table  193). — In  many  of  the  homes  of  this  district 
the  number  of  activities  of  the  home  that  may  become  educative  and 
productive  projects  for  children  is  large.  Of  the  74G  children  re 
porting,  some  kind  of  garden  is  cared  for  at  203  homes,  C6  have 
poultry,  16  pigeons,  and  3G  rabbits.  Except  for  the  care  of  indi- 
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vicinal  or  pairs  of  animals  as  pets,  the  children  seem  to  have  little 
part  in  what  to  them  may  be  made  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  home  life.  , 

TABLE  193. — Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school-directed 

projects. 


Schools. 

Number  of  children  reported. 

Number  of  children  having  — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Gardens. 

Poultry. 

Pigeons. 

Rabbits. 

Ycrha  fliicna  

150 
68 
145 

164 
73 
146 

314 
141 
291 

72 
01 
70 

35 
18 
13 

7 
8 
8 

7 
14 
15 

Wlnficld  Scott  

Sherman  

Total  

303 

383 

746 

203 

66 

16 

30 

WESTEBN    SECTION,    DISTBICT    NO.   III. 

Schools:  Francis  Scott  Key,  Lafayette,  Rochambcnu,  Jefferson,  Sutro,  Columbus,  Laguna 
Honda,  Frank  McCoppln,  George  Peabody,  Roosevelt,  Madison,  and  Parkside. 

This  large  area,  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a  line  drawn 
north  and  south  at  the  eastern  edge  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  has  been 
considered  as  one  district.  If  the  ocean  side  section  of  this  district 
were  to  be  immediately  compared  with  the  eastern,  marked  vari 
ation  would  be  shown,  but,  as  the  change  in  soil  and  living  conditions 
from  west  to  east  is  gradual,  the  whole  falls  naturally  into  a  single 
subdivision.  On  the  west  the  soil  is  of  a  typical  sand-dune  forma 
tion.  Very  little  humus  is  contained  in  this  soil,  and  a  great  quan 
tity  of  water  is  now  necessary  to  support  vegetation  during  the  dry 
summer.  Moving  eastward  it  is  found  that  the  soil  conditions 
improve  naturally  or  have  been  improved  by  man.  A  study  of 
the  beauties  of  Golden  Gate  Park  demonstrates  that,  if  the  people 
were  taught  to  improve  the  soil  and  care  for  growing  plants,  this 
section  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  productive  and  attractive 
of  the  city. 

Living  conditions  (Table  194}- — Near  the  Lafayette  and  Francis 
Scott  Key  Schools  there  are  large  open  tracts  of  sandy  land,  and 
throughout  the  district  there  are  many  vacant  tots.  Spaces  large 
enough  for  school  gardens  could  be  found  near  all  of  the  schools, 
and  were  all  of  the  vacant  lots  of  the  district  turned  into  gardens, 
all  the  upper-grade  children  might  be  given  large  plats.  A  study 
of  the  fire  insurance  plat  maps  of  12  blocks  near  the  Sutro  School 
showed  that  there  were  slightly  over  11£  acres  of  vacant  lots.  The 
map  used  had  not  been  completely  brought  down  to  date,  but  ex 
amination  of  the  blocks  showed  that  few  of  the  lots  have  yet  been 
built  upon.  The  school  department  owns  a  large  lot  near  the  Sutro 
School  which,  was  used  as  a  school  garden  for  several  years,  but 
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was  finally  abandoned.  Lots  within  walking  distances  of  other 
schools  of  the  district  are  also  owned  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  at  present  no  use  is  being  made  of  this  land. 

TABI.K  194. —  Lirinti  ronrtitinnx.   District  No.  111. 


Schools. 

Children  reported. 

Number  living  In  flats,  ten 
ements  and  apartments. 

1 

3 

si 
|i 

"5 

| 

• 

Number  of  children  who 
could  have  garden  plats  20 
by  20  feet. 

Are  there  small  vacant 
lots  for  all  children 
not  having  a  back 
yard  space? 

Are  there  large  plats 
for  school  gardens? 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Francis  Scott'Key  

204 
150 

438 
207 
575 
98 
621 
555 
263 
458 
436 
30 

21 
7 

74 
26 
97 
17 
156 
134 
62 
153 
134 
4 

25  by  120 
/  25  by  100 
\  30  by  120 
25  by  120 
25  by  120 
25  by  120 
25  by  120 
25  by  120 
25  by  100 
25  by  120 
25  by  120 
25  by  137 
40  by  120 

88 

} 

180 
100 
169 
37 
209 
98 
81 
108 
123 
20 

1 
0 

3 
2 
5 
0 
7 
0 
5 
4 
1 
0 

5 
5 

7 
4 

7 
3 
6 
9 
1 
7 
8 
1 

1 
0 

3 
2 
8 
0 
7 
0 
5 
S 
1 
0 

5 
5 

7 
4 

3 
3 
2 
0 
1 
* 
8 
1 

Lafayette  

Ro^hambeau  

Jefferson  

Sutro  

Col  umbus  

Laguna  Honda  

Frank  McCoppln  

George  Peabody  

Roosevelt  

Ma  iison  

Parks!  Je  

Total  

4,035 

885 

1,306 

28 

63 

35 

50 

The  real-estate  subdivisions  of  this  whole  district  have  been 
divided  into  building  lots  25  by  100  feet.  In  most  cases  only  a  single 
lot  has  been  used  for  a  dwelling  and  the  uncovered  yard  space  is 
small,  especially  in  the  eastern  section.  Questionnaires  were  filled 
out  by  98  onildrcn  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  School,  of  which 
number  27  had  no  yard  space,  while  the  other  71  averaged  1,441 
square  feet.  In  the  Sutro  School  answers  were  received  from  73 
children,  30  of  whom  had  no  yard  space  at  their  homes.  The  other 
43  «  ^-nged  1,317  square  feet,  but,  if  a  large  tract  at  the  home  of 
one  chnd  is  eliminated,  this  average  falls  to  178  square  feet. 

The  number  of  children  living  in  flats,  tenements,  and  apartment 
houses  increases  in  direct  ratio  to  the  distance  from  the  ocean.  The 
Lafayette,  Francis  Scott  Key,  and  Jefferson  Schools  have  the  lowest 
percentage  of  children  living  in  dwellings  where  the  yard  must  be 
used  by  two  or  more  families,  and  the  Roosevelt  and  Madison  the 
highest.  Even  in  the  sections  at  the  far  edge  of  the  city  the  number 
living  in  flats  and  apartments  is  abnormally  high.  From  figures 
furnished  by  the  teacher  it  is  shown  that  21.8  per  cent  of  the  children 
live  where  the  yard  space  is  common  property,  and  only  30.2  per 
cent  have  space  20  by  20  feet  for  a  back  yard  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 
The  teachers'  estimates  as  to  the  number  of  vacant  lots  available 
vary  markedly.  The  majority,  however,  state  that  there  are  enough 
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vacant  lots  so  that  each  child  could  have  a  large  garden,  and  also 
that  there  are  large  spaces  near  the  schools  for  community  school 
gardens. 

Occupations  of  children  (Table  105). — In  the  study  of  the  occu 
pations  of  children  it  was  found  that  of  the  2,012  boys  in  the 
schools  393  work  outside  the  home  to  earn  money  after  school  and 
273  during  the  vacation.  The  average  earnings  per  week  were  $1.78 
for  afterschool  work  and  $2.05  during  the  vacation.  The  largest 
number  of  the  boys  were  engaged  in  delivering  and  selling  news 
papers,  and  working  in  stores  was  the  second  employment  in  im 
portance.  Of  the  2,023  girls  who  were  reported,  24  worked  after 
school,  earning  an  average  of  $1.40,  and  19  during  the  vacation, 
averaging  in  earnings  $2.09.  Of  boys,  510,  and  of  girls,  442  claimed 
to  have  some  definite  home  duties.  The  average  number  of  hours 
of  home  work  per  week  was  five  and  one-half,  or  less  than  one  hour 
per  day  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

TABLE  195. — Occupations  of  children,  District.  No.  111. 


Children  earning  money  outside  home. 

Children  working 
at  home. 

Reporting. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

I 

S. 

1 

1, 

2 
§« 

0 

N 

§ 

Schools. 

«| 

Jj 

J=   0 

a 

f" 

a 

c 

jj* 

§> 

S  * 

i-  i- 

u 

•5* 

S 

M 

R-S 

£•*' 

-•£ 

£S 

•0^' 

18. 

•3« 

<• 

g  8 

8* 

•a 

gp1 

g» 

BJ« 

03  C 

S-j^ 

?* 

c  O 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

O 

o 

i! 

0> 

25 

U  0 

U 

a> 

j 

«j 

0 

1 

| 

0> 

2 

a 

£ 

0) 

2 

• 

g 

09 

B 
o 

|l 

S 

3 

ss 

0)  O 

B 

O 

•< 

< 

*! 

< 

•< 

> 

•< 

<~ 

^ 

^ 

K 

Francis  Scott  Key  

108 

9« 

17 

SI  83 

•v> 

J2  25 

o 

7 

$1  62 

7 

17 

17 

Lafavctt  c  

61 

89 

1S 

1  32 

15 

1  83 

o 

o 

6 

16 

32 

R  oehambeau  

23fi 

202 

00 

2.09 

T> 

3.  10 

n 

o 

6 

•>•> 

10 

Jefferson  

98 

109 

13 

1  00 

15 

2.  10 

o 

o 

1 

1  00 

5 

35 

,,' 

29 

Sutro                    

285 

200 

40 

2  46 

2° 

3  75 

3 

$1  50 

1 

2  00 

0 

114 

2, 

89 

Columbus  

48 

50 

T 

.70 

s 

3.50 

o 

0 

o 

0 

2 

4 

4 

Lamina  Honda  

303 

318 

86 

1  50 

8T 

3  50 

5 

2  10 

4 

2  70 

t 

89 

g 

92 

Frank  McCoppin  

287 

268 

"17 

1  86 

10 

3  10 

o 

0 

o 

0 

5 

58 

3 

34 

Georpe  1'eabody  

123 

140 

?0 

1  70 

11 

2  03 

1 

.50 

4 

3  25 

g 

g 

10 

3 

Roosevelt  

220 

238 

"H 

2  31 

Tt 

3.  65 

15 

1  50 

2 

2  00 

8 

54 

0 

62 

Madison  

229 

207 

*>7 

2.85 

•>1 

3  66 

n 

0 

o 

o 

3 

62 

3 

50 

Parksidc  

14 

16 

n 

n 

n 

0 

0 

o 

4 

2 

7 

0 

Total  

442 

2,012  |2,023 

393 

1.78 

273 

2.95 

24 

1.40 

19 

2.09 

Si 

510 

5J 

Economic  value  of  gardening  to  the  home  (Table  IDG). — The 
greater  part  of  the  vegetables  purchased  in  this  section  are  obtained 
from  hucksters  and  from  large  and  small  grocers.  The  whole  section 
is  interspersed  with  small  grocery  and  provision  shops.  The  house 
wives  interviewed  (the  number  is  too  small  to  base  definite  conclu- 
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sion)  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  purchased  most  often  from 
hucksters,  and  the  surplus  was  bought  at  local  stores.  The  cost  of 
vegetables,  as  averaged  from  the  teachers'  reports,  ft  a  family  of 
five  for  one  year  was  $81.08,  the  average  for  the  individual  schools 
varying  from  $46.50  to  $114.80.  The  housewives  placed  the  vege 
table  cost  between  $60  and  $112,  with  about  $85  most  commonly 
given.  Only  3  children  were  reported  as  leaving  school  early  to  go 
to  fruit-picking  camps,  and  gnly  24  left  school  at  the  legal  age  to 
work.  In  the  case  of  all  but  one  school,  the  cause  given  for  leaving 
school  to  work  was  "  family  need." 

TABLE  19G. — Economic  chart,  District  No.  III. 


Schools. 

Chil 
dren  in 
the 
school. 

Avcr- 
ape 
daily 
attend 
ance. 

Annual 
cost  of 
vej.'O- 
table 
foods 
for 
family 
of  five. 

Following  the  fruit. 

Children  leaving 
school  to  work. 

Num 
ber. 

Date  of 
leaving 
school. 

Date  of  return 
to  school. 

Num 
ber. 

Cause. 

Francis  Scott  Key  .... 
Lafayette  

278 

242 
775 
262 
842 

220 
799 
781 
455 

CIS 
5X8 
54 

251 

211 

704 
23C 
747 

204 
733 
717 
427 

506 
644 
40 

$76.33 

94.40 
03.56 
72.80 
102.63 

46.50 
91.44 
84.50 
83.36 

69.90 
114.80 
50.00 

0 

0 
0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

At  close  of 
school 

At  opening 
of  school 

0 

0 
3 
0 
5 

0 
0 
1 
3 

12 
0 
0 

Need. 

Wanted       to 
work;  need. 

Need. 
Wanted      to 
work;  need. 

Need. 

K  (x'hutii  licnu  ......... 

Jefferson  

June  1  

Aug.  30  

Sutro  

Columbus  

La^uiiM  Honda....... 

Frank  MrCopiiin  

Gcorgo  J  'cabody  ...... 

Roosc  vol  t  

Madison  

Parksido  

Total  

5,014 

5,386 

81.68 

3 

24 

Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  home  projects  (Table  197). — Because  of  the  more  open 
character  of  a  large  part  of  this  district,  the  opportunity  for  home 
interests  is  greater  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  study 
of  the  out-of-door  activities  in  which  the  children  might  take  part 
gave  the  following  results :  Of  the  4,035  children  reporting,  1,430  of 
the  homes  had  gardens,  472  poultry,  128  pigeons,  and  211  rabbits. 
In  this  list  there  is  without  doubt  much  duplication,  both  in  the  dif 
ferent  interests  and  also  in  the  case  of  several  children  from  the 
same  family. 
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TABLE  197. — Agricultural  intercuts  of  the  home  that  might  become  school-directed 
projects,  District  No.  III. 


1C 

I 

Schools. 

i 

Number  of  children  reported. 

) 

Number  of  children  having— 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Gardens. 

Poultry. 

Tigcons. 

Rabbits. 

FrnncN  Scott  Key  

ins 

61 
230> 
98 
285 
48 
303 
2X7 
123 
220 
229 
14 

96 
89 
202 
109 
290 
50 
318 
268 
140 
238 
207 
1ft 

204 
150 
43S 
207 
575 
98 
621 
5.55 
263 
458 
436 
30 

9S 
62 
164. 
96 
219 
51 
223 
147 
38 
169 
159 
4 

47 
32 
59 
42 
55 
32 
83 
53 
6 
55 
8 
0 

12 
3 
12 
4 
19 
7 
21 

'« 

6 

20 
6 
0 

25 
9 
40 
1ft 
22 
0 
37 
1ft 
ft 
2ft 
7 
1 

J.nfiivplte  

R  octiam  beau  

JolTerson  

Sulro  

Col  II  11  ill!  IS.  

l.ncuna  Honda.  

Frank  McCoppin  

Cioorgo  I'cabouy..  

Roosevelt  

M  iv  1  ison  .  ....................... 

1'arksido  

Total  

2,012 

2,023  1        4,035 

1,430 

472 

12S 

211 

From  personal  investigation  and  questions  asked  the  children,  it 
appears  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  children  own  or  have 
definite  duties  in  caring  for  the  gardens  or  animals  as  an  economic 
project  in  the  home.  In  most  cases  where  plants  or  animals  are 
reared  for  profit,  the  parents  assume  complete  control  and  any  work 
the  children  may  do  becomes  drudgery  through  lack  of  ownership 
or  partnership. 

THE  CENTRAL  SECTION,  DISTKICT  KO.  IV. 

Schools :  Grant,  Pacific  Heights,  Spring  Valley,  Emerson,  Redding.  Hamilton  Interme 
diate,  Adams,  Henry  Durnnt,  Golden  Gate,  Fremont,  John  Swett,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Deninan,  Crocker  Intermediate,  Moulder,  Dudley  Stone,  Hearst,  McKlulcy,  Gratton, 
Everett,  and  Douglas. 

This  district  is  broken  by  ridges  and  peaks  which  have  divided  it 
into  sections  having  considerable  individual  differences.  As  seen 
from  the  hills  of  La  Fayette  and  Buena  Vista  Parks,  however,  the 
whole  has  enough  points  in  common  to  warrant  consideration  as  ono 
district.  Tho  wealthier  section  is  on  the  northwest,  where  more 
detached  houses  arc  to  be  found.  The  soil  of  the  lower  levels  is 
sandy,  while  that  of  the  hills  and  ridges  is  somewhat  heavier. 

Living  conditions  (Table  WS). — As  a  whole  the  district  is  rather 
closely  built.  The  building  lots  are  25  by  100  or  25  by  137£.  There 
are  many  flats  and  apartment  houses  and  hotels.  Of  the  8,31G  chil 
dren  reported,  3,009  live  in  apartments,  flats,  or  tenements,  where 
the  yard  space  must  be  used  by  two  or  more  families.  Play  space 
for  children  is  only  to  be  found  in  streets,  vacant  lots,  and  parks.  A 
large  number  of  vacant  lots  are  still  to  be  found  but  in  the  east  sec 
tion  some  are  still  encumbered  by  ruins  and  basement  walls  left  by 
the  fire,  and  arc  not  usable  for  gardening.  Some  of  the  larger  lots 
would  make  very  satisfactory  gardens. 
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TABT.E  198. — Living  conditions.  District  No.  IV. 


Schools. 

Children  reported. 

Number  living  in  flats, 
tenements,  and  apart 
ments. 

Size  of  building  lots  in 
the  district. 

Number  of  children  who 
could  hav6  garden 
plats  20  by  20  feet. 

I!1* 

">£  CtO*- 
o  £      S 

£"~2    8. 

Jc2^» 

-Mgo---0 

eSS'Sfc 

fl 

m 

•2  S 

£  Q,  sx 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yea. 

3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
4 
1 
0 
0 
7 
0 
3 
6 
1 
0 
0 
8 
9 
0 
0 

Grant  

370 
461 
534 
296 
321 
432 
500 
278 
198 
504 
575 
21 
350 
544 
107 
313 
449 
636 
537 
663 
227 

105 
159 
315 
121 
218 
156 
2S2 
183 
136 
244 
308 
16 
191 
169 
54 
189 
223 
227 
211 
317 
76 

25   bvlOO 
27  J  by  100 
25    bv  1371 
25    bv!25 
25   by  137J 
25   bv!20 
37  J  by  125 
25   by  120 
25   by  100 
25   by  125 
25    by!37J 
25    byl37J 
25   by!37i 
25   by  100 
25   bv  120 
25   by  100 
25   by  120 
25   by  100 
25   by  125 
25   by  100 
25   by  120 

112 

79 
75 
64 
53 
99 
37 
51 
12 
57 
42 
21 
101 
182 
6 
35 
41 
154 
158 
176 
72 

3 
12 
11 
6 
6 
6 
8 
6 
5 
11 
8 
0 
4 
9 
1 
7 
9 
2 
3 
8 
4 

2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
4 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
4 
3 
1 
0 
1 
8 
8 
3 
1 

3 
12 
11 
5 
6 
6 
7 
5 
5 
11 
6 
1 
5 
7 
1 
7 
10 
2 
2 
11 
5 

Tariflc  Heights  

Spring  Valley    

Emer«on  

Redding  

Hamilton  Intermediate        

Adams  

Henrv  Durant  

Golden  Gate  

Fremont  

John  Swett  

Denman  

Crocker  Intermediate  

Moulder  

Dudley  Stone  

Hearst  „  

McKinley..     .            

Gratton  

Everett  

D  ouglas  

Total  

8,316 

3,900 

1,627 

128 

41 

128 

43 

Tho  majority  of  the  teachers  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  enough  small  vacant  lots  for  gardens  for  all  older  children, 
and  also  that  the  money  value  of  the  lots  is  so  high  that,  "while  there 
are  enough  large  plats,  they  could  not  be  obtained  for  school  gardens. 
The  back  yards  arc  small,  and  many  are  paved  or  board  covered.  Of 
the  8,31C  children  reported,  the  teachers  estimate  that  only  1,G27 
have  400  square  feet  of  back  yard  space  -which  could  be  used  for 
gardening. 

Occupations  of  children  (Table  190). — Something  more  than  half 
of  the  school  boys  of  this  district  who  have  occupations  outside  the 
home  are  engaged  in  the  selling  and  distribution  of  newspapers. 
Other  important  occupations  are  work  in  stores,  principally  local 
drug  and  grocery  stores,  store  delivery,  and  message  service.  Tho 
girls  earn  money  by  helping  in  stores,  housework,  and  caring  for 
small  children. 
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TABLE  199. — Occupations  of  children,  District  No.  IV. 


Schools 

Number 
reported. 

Children  earning  money  outside  home. 

Children  working 
at  home. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

o 

M 

y. 

3 

0 

1 

i 

Average  earnings  per  week. 

Vacation. 

I 
1 

£ 
1 

After  school. 

Average  earnings  per  wook. 

Vacation. 

8. 

I 

*•  en  ojg  -g  »  ITMS  oojj^oocnjg  at  o>o>  *.*.*.  1  Average  number  of  hours 
home  work  per  week. 

I 

0 

,0 

"3  O 

a* 

1 
S 

Average  number  of  hours 
homo  work  per  wook. 

e 

£ 

0 
J5 

II 

1 

a 

3 

z 

Grant  

201 
247 
251 
148 
164 
204 
248 
150 
97 
298 
304 
14 
0 
282 
56 
166 
248 
327 
275 
329 
104 

169 
214 
283 
148 
157 
228 
252 
128 
101 
206 
271 
7 
350 
'262 
51 
147 
201 
309 
262 
334 
123 

28 
45 
71 
26 
36 
62 
53 
49 
14 
40 
105 
0 
0 
85 
6 
15 
43 
76 
63 
62 
1 

$1.87 
2.00 
1.60 
1.50 
2.18 
1.95 
1.46 
1.81 
1.31 
2.04 
1.94 
0 
0 
1.96 
1.38 
1.18 
2.26 
1.45 
1.54 
2.06 
1.25 

29 
50 
49 
30 
44 
52 
33 
49 
17 
39 
105 
0 
0 
98 
6 
20 
38 
72 
62 
62 
4 

859 

$2.97 
3.10 
2.75 
2.46 
4.12 
3.26 
2.68 
2.31 
2.21 
2.67 
3.10 
0 
0 
3.79 
2.00 
1.36 
3.28 
2.44 
2.49 
2.96 
1.25 

0 
0 

4 

2 

0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
5 
0 
0 
1 
9 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
$2.00 
2.50 
1.50 
0 
0 
1.00 
0 
0 
2.90 
0 
.55 
2.17 
0 
0 

0 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
5 
0 
2 
5 
0 
0 
1 

0 
«2.00 
1.00 

2!  50 
2.00 
0 
3.25 
0 
0 
3.41 
0 
4.20 
3.08 
0 
0 

4« 
35 
64 
39 
25 
33 
31 
39 

9 
37 
0 
0 
49 
13 
44 
24 
111 
85 
58 
23 

4 

3 

5 

f 
12 

6 
6 
6 

1 
6 
6J 
5 
6 
8 

Ik 
5 
6 
4 

12 

42 
66 
34 
19 
26 
25 
28 
3 
3 
41 
0 
62 
27 
8 
41 
17 
102 
66 
35 
33 

Pacific  Heights  

Spring  Valley  

Emerson  

Redding  

Hamilton  Intermediate  

Adams  

Henry  Durant  

Golden  Gate  

Fremont  

John  Swel  t  

Andrew  Jackson  

Denman  

Crocker  Intermediate   

Moulder  

Dudley  Stone  

Hearst  ...     . 

McKinley  

1.59 
0 
1.00 
0 

18 
0 
2 
0 

1.46 
0 
1.25 
0 

Gratton  

Everett  

Douglas  

Total  

4,113 

4,203 

870 

1.72 

2.69 

30 

1.09 

42 

2.31 

5.3 

773 

5.9 

680 

Of  the  4,113  boys  from  whom  statistics  were  collected  by  the 
teachers,  870  worked  after  school  hours,  earning  an  average  of  $1.72 
each  per  week,  and  859  had  vacation  employment,  earning  an  aver 
age  of  $2.C9  each.  Thirty  girls  who  worked  in  the  out-of-school 
hours  earned  an  average  of  $1.C9  each,  and  in  vacation  42  averaged 
$2.31  in  earnings.  The  average  number  of  hours  of  employment  per 
week  of  boys  in  the  home  was  5.3,  and  of  girls,  5.9 ;  and  773  boys  and 
680  girls  received  small  sums  of  money  for  work  at  home.  In  a  few 
cases  this  work  is  such  that  it  requires  a  definite  amount  of  time 
each  day,  but  more  often  the  tasks  are  irregular,  not  occurring 
of  tcner  than  once  a  week. 

Economic  value  of  gardening. — The  teachers'  estimates  of  the 
value  of  vegetables  used  by  a  family  of  five  persons  per  year 
in  this  district  average  $88.18  for  one  year.  Without  doubt 
this  estimate  is  fairly  accurate  as  an  average  for  the  district.  Nine 
teen  children  are  reported  as  earning  money  by  picking  fruit,  cither 
leaving  school  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  or  returning  after 
its  opening.  Of  the  99  children  who  left  school  to  work  during  the 
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past  school  year,  need  of  the  family,  retardation,  ill  health,  desire  to 
work,  and  dislike  of  school  were  given  as  the  reasons  for  leaving. 

Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  projects  (Table  WO}. — Of  the  things  kept  at  the  homes  that 
might  furnish  definite  occupation  and  form  habits  of  industry  in 
the  children,  there  are  2,1C6  gardens,  2G3  homes  keeping  poultry, 
139  keeping  pigeons,  and  252  keeping  rabbits.  As  is  the  case  in 
many  other  districts,  the  number  of  animals  kept  for  economic  pur 
poses  is  small,  and  those  kept  as  pets  have  a  nature  study  rather 
than  an  occupational  value  for  the  children. 

TABT,E  200. — Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  miffht  become  school-directed' 
home  projects,  District  No.  IV. 


Schools. 

Number  of  children  reported. 

Number  of  children  having— 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Gardens. 

Poultry. 

Pigeons. 

Rabbits. 

Grant  

201 
247 
251 
148 
164 
204 
248 
150 
97 
298 
304 
14 
0 
282 
56 
166 
248 
327 
275 
329 
104 

169 
214 
283 
148 
157 
228 
252 
128 
101 
206 
271 
7 
350 
262 
51 
147 
201 
309 
262 
334 
123 

370 
461 
534 
296 
321 
432 
500 
278 
198 
604 
675 
21 
350 
644 
107 
313 
449 
636 
537 
663 
227 

Ill 

132 
104 
76 
85 
,    144 
64 
53 
34 
110 
88 
6 
69 
172 
20 
101 
123 
240 
184 
180 
70 

12 
14 
4 
10 
15 
7 
10 
4 
3 
20 
2 
0 
5 
29 
6 
4 
11 
44 
25 
28 
11 

9 
10 
1 
0 
5 
5 
9 
3 
1 
9 
2 
0 
5 
10 
2 
5 
« 
21 
14 
15 
7 

14 
10 
12 
7 
4 
10 
10 
6 
7 
fr 
12 
1 
6 
25 
13 
0 
12 
26 
26 
27 
9 

Pacific  Hebhts  

Spring  Valley  

Enierson  

Redd  ing  

Hamilton  Intermediate  

Adams  

Henry  Durant  

Golden  Gate  

Fremont  

Job  n  8  wett  

Andrew  Jackson...  

Don  man  

Crocker  Intermediate  

Moulder  

Dudley  Stone  

Hearst  

McKinley  

O  ration  

Everett  

Douglas  

Total  

4,113 

4,203 

8,316 

2,166 

263 

139 

252 

EAST  SECTION,  DISTRICT  NO.  V. 

Schools :  Rincon,  Lincoln,  Franklin,  Ethan  Allen,  Marshall,  Mission,  Patrick  Ilcnry,  Buena 
Vista,  Daniel  Webster,  Agassis,  Irving  M.  Scott,  Hawthorne,  Bryant,  Horace  Mann, 
Columbia  Cosmopolitan,  Starr  King,  Ilaight,  Bernal,  Junipero  Scrra. 

The  section  east  and  south  of  Market  Street  and  east  of  Dolores 
Street  as  far  south  as  Islais  Creek  channel  has  been  considered  as 
one  district.  Between  the  Eincon  and  Lincoln  Schools  and  Bernal 
and  Junipero  Ssrra  Schools,  the  methods  of  children's  gardening 
might  well  vary  from  the  use  of  large  and  small  vacant  lots  in  the 
former  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  large  open  areas  in  the  latter. 
The  most  difficult  place  to  obtain  land  for  gardening  is  in  the  central 
part  of  the  district  near  the  Mission  School.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but 
heavier  on  the  hills  and  ridges. 

Living  conditions  (Table  £01). — From  the  19  schools  of  the  dis 
trict,  reports  were  received  from  6,544  children,  of  whom  2,500  live 
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in  flats,  tenements,  and  apartments.  The  lots  are  25  by  100  or  25  by 
137|  feet,  which  permit  of  small  back-yard  gardens,  but  prevent  large 
economic  returns. 

TABLE  201. — Living  conditions,  District  No.  V. 


Schools. 

£ 
a 
I 

S-3 
0  0 

of 

1 

2*£ 

«  S 

*5 

a 
"I 
f 

|| 

ill 

of  building  lots  in  the 
district. 

Of> 

H 

c  a 

II 

^ 
-?8 

c  c~ 

u£8 

2*2 

Ai 

m  V. 

% 

1* 

children  not  having 
back-yard  space? 

Are  there  large  Dlats 

for  school  gardens? 

X 

=  3S 
z 

i 

sis 

fc 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Rineon  

10 

3 

25  by  100 

fi 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Lincoln  

292 

131 

25  by   80 

23 

7 

0 

7 

0 

Franklin  

402 

210 

50 

3 

5 

3 

6 

Ethan  Allen  

57 

17 

25  by  100 

18 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Marshall  

322 

200 

25  by  100 

C3 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Mission  

6-»0 

276 

30  bv  100 

80 

9 

1 

8 

2 

1'atrick  Henry  

199 

78 

25  by  100 

ST. 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Uupna  Vista  

95 

3S 

25  by  137J 

20 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Daniel  Webster  

209 

70 

25  bv  100 

75 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Agassis  

455 

220 

25  by  100 

78 

7 

3 

7 

3 

Irvine  M.  Scott  

344 

91 

2"i  by  100 

107 

5 

3 

3 

6 

Hawthorne  

220 

125 

25  bv  120 

40 

6 

0 

6 

0 

Bryant  

319 

150 

25  bv    80 

87 

5 

2 

6 

1 

Horace  Vfann  

873 

3«4 

25  by  120 

301 

5 

6 

5 

9 

Columbia  Cosmopolitan  

733 

220 

25  bv  120 

173 

7 

5 

8 

4 

Starr  King  

•    Ifil 

37 

25  by  100 

54 

0 

4 

0 

4 

llutehl  

310 

120 

25  by  112 

93 

5 

1 

5 

1 

Berna  1  

57C. 

49 

28  by  110 

171 

1 

10 

0 

11 

J  uiiipero  Serra  .  .  .  .  . 

421 

03 

25  by  114 

M 

4 

1 

3 

1 

Total  

6,544 

2,500 

1,599 

72 

56 

72 

59 

Vacant-lot  studies  were  made  from  the  insurance  map  of  the  city 
at  four  of  the  schools  of  the  district.  In  12  blocks  near  the  Lincoln 
School  there  were  found  to  be  19£  acres  of  vacant  lots.  Personal  in 
spection  of  these  lots  showed  that  many  were  rented  as  storage  places 
for  contractors'  building  materials,  wagons,  etc.  Other  lots  were 
still  encumbered  by  basement  walls  left  by  the  fire.  There  are,  how 
ever,  enough  vacant  lots  usable  and  available  to  give  large  garden 
plats  to  all  children  of  the  school.  Vacant  lots  in  eight  blocks  near 
the  Mission  School  totaled  5.6  acres,  but  less  than  half  the  space 
was  available  for  gardening. 

Near  the  Irving  M.  Scott  School  many  back  yards  are  large  and 
there  is  much  vacant-lot  space.  In  12  blocks  there  are  9|  acres  of 
vacant  lots,  much  of  which  might  be  used  for  gardening.  Home 
gardening  is  being  conducted  at  this  school  as  a  volunteer  effort  of 
the  principal  and  teachers.  By  the  aid  of  the  principal,  individual 
reports  on  back-yard-garden  space  were  received  from  75  children. 
Thirteen  of  these  children  had  no  garden  space,  while  the  average 
area  for  the  other  children  was  381  square  feet  per  child. 

Within  walking  distance  of  the  Bernal  School  there  are  large  open 
spaces  of  excellent  garden  land.  As  this  land  is  now  under  culti- 
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vation,  a  rental  would  have  to  be  paid  for  its  use  as  a  children's 
garden.  In  many  homes  near  the  school,  back-yard  gardens  20  by 
20  feet  might  be  made,  as  the  teachers  report  that  171  children  have 
that  much  or  more  area.  Small  vacant  lots  could  also  be  used  as 
there  are  35  in  the  12  blocks  near  the  school. 

Occupations  of  children  (Table  202). — As  in  all  the  central  dis 
tricts  of  the  city,  the  street  trades  form  the  occupation  of  children. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  boys  sell  papers  on  the  principal  down 
town  streets.  Of  3,291  boys  who  reported,  732  work  after  school  and 
6G3  worked  during  the  last  vacation.  The  money  earned  was  $1.58 
per  week  after  school  and  $2.54  per  week  during  vacation.  The  girls 
reporting  numbered  3,253,  of  whom  GO  had  employment,  earning  an 
average  of  $1.58  per  week,  and  GG  worked  in  vacation,  earning  an 
average  of  $2.G2  per  week.  The  boys  of  the  district  work  at  home 
an  average  of  six  hours  per  week  and  the  girls  seven,  and  G48  boys 
and  724  girls  receive  some  pay  for  the  work  they  do  in  the  home. 

TABLE  202. — Occupations  of  children,  District  No.  V. 


Schools. 

Reporting. 

Children  earning  money  outside  home. 

Children  working 
at  home. 

i 

« 

03 

3 
o 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

i 

a 
1 

* 

& 

*  £ 

1 

$ 
3 

I 
> 

1 

E.M 

«! 

1 

9 

s 

"3 
o 

i 

i 

•< 

& 

m  ® 

9 

s 

< 

1 

> 

1 

If 

! 

Average  number  of  hours 
home  work  per  week. 

I 

| 

2| 

2J 
1 

fc 

Average  number  of  hours 
home  work  per  week. 

1 

a 
t, 

0 

ati 

a§ 

j_ 

I 

1 

7 
160 
213 
57 
171 
292 
103 
48 
98 
222 
172 
126 
148 
425 
304 
91 
170 
298 
186 

3 

132 
189 
0 
151 
248 
96 
47 
111 
233 
172 
94 
171 
448 
429 
70 
146 
278 
235 

2 
58 
51 
29 
32 
79 
12 
10 
15 
28 
50 
19 
22 
142 
44 
10 
28 
71 
30 

• 

o 

0 

0 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
6 
7 

? 
4 
6 
6 
5 
9 
7 
5 

0 
21 

27 
7 
41 
31 
6 
6 
28 
4.r, 
47 
33 
49 
92 
38 
38 
51 
67 
21 

648 

0 
9 
Jl 
0 

5 
7 
7 
4 
6 
10 
9 
6 
5 
7 
6 
5 
10 
7 
4 

0 

0 

39 
0 
33 
45 
7 
12 
45 
18 
46 
19 
47 
208 
69 
46 
41 
5 
35 

1  inc'iln  

$2.50 
1.30 
1.91 
1.10 
2.52 
1.37 
1.13 
1.05 
1.52 
1.74 
1.35 
1.06 
2.04 
1.70 
1.00 
1.29 
2.17 
1.12 

42 
48 
27 
9 
80 
10 
6 
12 
28 
46 
11 
19 
148 
4o 
10 
35 
60 
27 

$2.  53 
3.76 
2.50 
1.50 
4.25 
2.50 
2.80 
1.75 
2.91 
2.14 
1.44 
2.50 
3.32 
2.66 
1.75 
1.84 
3.70 
1.82 

1 

3 
0 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
0 
2 
5 
0 
19 
3 
0 
9 
6 
3 

$0.75 
.80 

0 
6 

0 

$3."i2" 

Fran  klin  

Ktlian  Allen  

Marshall  

.50 
.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.00 

'i'JHJ" 

1.00 

"i.'so" 

1.67 

0 
0 

1 
1 

3 
2 
4 

1 
15 
5 
0 

"s.'oo" 

3.18 
1.20 
4.4ft 
1.00 
4.50 
2.25 
3.28 

Mission     .     

Vat  rick  H^nry  

Bnena  Vista  

Daniel  Webster      

Atrassiz  

Irvine;  M  Scott  

1  rawthorne  

Ury  an  t  

Horace  Maun       

Columbia  (  osmopolitan  
S  «r  King  

I.uig  ,t  

.88 

2.a5 

.75 

8 
11 
4 

1.38 
2.95 
1.10 

Juuipcro  Serra  

Total  

3,291 

3,253 

732 

1.58 

663 

2.54 

60 

1.58 

66     2.62 

6 

7 

724 

Economic  value  of  gardening  (Table  203). — The  total  enrollment 
of  the  schools  of  this  district  is  10,G35,  of  which  number  140  leave 
school  to  become  emploj^ed  and  83  lose  a  part  of  the  school  year  by 
going  to  fruit-picking  camps.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  leaving 
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school  to  work  do  so  because  of  family  need,  but  loss  of  interest  and 
retardation  are  also  given  as  contributing  causes. 

TABLE  203. — Economic  chart,  District  No.  V. 


Schools. 

Chil 
dren  in 
school 

Aver- 
ape 
daily 
attend- 
ancc. 

Annual 
vegeta 
ble  food 
cost  for 
family 
of  5. 

Following  the  fniit. 

ChiHren       leaving 
school  to  work.. 

Ktim- 
bcr. 

Pate  of 
leflving 
school. 

Pate  of 
return  to 
school. 

Num 
ber. 

Cause. 

RfneoTi 

99 
461 
773 
111 
700 
644 
482 
220 
396 
865 
460 

409 
683 
936 
890 

330 
543 

822 
811 

73 
378 
620 
73 
625 
6.56 
409 
195 
362 
733 
415 

33* 
624 
S83 
816 

312 

483 

716 
750 

$75.00 
64.45 
59.00 
50.00 
69.57 
84.33 
3S.OO 
59.  «7 
55.00 
68.89 
55.29 

71.25 
133.00 
71.20 
59.55 

63.00 
67.12 

60.00 
100.00 

0 
0 

11 

0 
0 
0 
19 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
19 
0 
0 

0 

17 

6 

8 

0 
10 
4 

(') 
0 
11 
4 
0 
2 
0 
60 

6 
0 
0 
20 

5 
2 

16 

0 

Need. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Not  Interested 
in      school: 
need. 
Need. 

Do. 

Do. 

Lost  interest; 
need;       re 
tardation. 

Franklin             ... 

May  

September.. 

Ethan  Allen  ......... 

Marshall 

Mission          

Patrick  Henry  

July  

Oct.  15  

BIIPTIH  Vista     .  ..... 

Daniol  Webster  

Apassiz  
Irving  M  Scott  

May  20  

Aug.  1  

Uawthorno          .    ... 

Bryant  

June  1  

Sept.  15  

Horace  Mann          .... 

Columbia  Cosmopoli 
tan. 
Starr  King  

Haight  

Close      of 
school. 
do  

do  

Oct  1  

Bemal  

Second  week. 
September. 

Last  of  Sep 
tember. 

Junipero  Scrra  

Total  

10,635 

9,361 

68.65 

83 

140 

i  A  few. 

The  average  cost  of  vegetable  foods  for  a  family  of  five  for' one 
year  was  estimated  by  the  teacher  at  $C8.G5.  House  rents  in  the  dis 
trict  seemed  to  be  relatively  high  and  the  use  of  the  available  vacant 
land  in  the  production  of  vegetables  might  well  supply  needy 
families  and  keep  children  in  school  longer. 

Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  projects  (Table  204) • — Of  the  6,544  children  reporting  from 
this  district,  2,OC5  state  that  some  kind  of  a  garden  is  cared  for  at 
their  homes.  In  many  cases  these  gardens  are  only  small  flower 
plats,  and  in  some  cases  window  boxes  were  counted  as  gardens. 
From  answers  to  questions  asked  parents  and  teachers,  it  appears 
that  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  children  have  garden  pints  of 
their  own  or  have  definite  work  in  the  home  garden.  The  children 
also  report  the  following  animals  kept  in  the  homes,  either  as  pets 
or  for  their  economic  value:  Poultry  at  729  homes,  pigeons  at  347 
homes,  and  rabbits  at  447  homes. 
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TABLE  204. — Agricultural  interests  of  tlie  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  projects — District  No.  V. 


Schools. 

Number  of  children  reported. 

Number  of  children  having  — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Gardens. 

Poultry. 

Tigcons. 

Rabbits. 

Rincon  

7 
100 
213 
57 
171 
292 
103 
48 
9S 
222 
172 
12fl 
148 
139 
3(H 
91 
170 
298 
ISO 

3 
132 
189 
0 
151 
248 
96 
47 
111 
2H3 
172 
94 
171 
448 
429 
70 
146 
278 
235 

10 
292 
402 
57 
322 
540 
199 
95 
209 
455 
344 
220 
319 
873 
733 
161 
316 
576 
421 

4 

59 
101 
17 
81 
128 
73 
25 
79 
107 
125 
34 
141 
281 
245 
51 
121 
222 
1U8 

0 
4 

20 
9 
17 
39 
40 
9 
32 
IS 
49 
21 
42 
79 
108 
30 
26 
9S 
88 

0 
4 

15 
5 
11 
24 
27 
4 
6 
13 
26 
4 
17 
42 
42 
13 
18 
41 
35 

1 
10 
20 
6 
16 
24 
30 
9 
23 
13 
30 
8 
14 
39 
66 
11 
17 
68 
42 

Lincoln  

Franklin          

F.  t  lei  n  A  1  Ion  

Marshall  

Mission  

J'litrick  Honry  

Biicna  Visi:i  

Daniel  \Vebsior  

Agussj/,  

Irving  M.  Scott  

llawthoriio  

Bryant  

Horace  Mann    

Columbia  Cosmopolitan  

Starr  King  

llainht       

IJcrnal  

Jimiptro  Scrra  

Total  

3,291 

3,253 

6,544 

2,065 

729 

347 

447 

NOE    VAXXEY    SECTION,    DISTRICT    NO.    VI. 
Schools :  Xoe  Valley,  James  Lick,  Kate  Kennedy,  Fairmont,  Edison. 

The  five  schools  of  Noe  Valley  are  shut  in  by  ridges  in  such  a 
way  that  the  district  forms  a  little  city  by  itself.  The  floor  of  the 
valley  and  ridge  to  the  east  and  north  are  well  covered  with  homes, 
but  to  the  west  and  south  there  is  much  open  hillside  space.  The 
soil  of  the  district  is  heavier  than  that  of  other  districts  thus  far 
considered  and  might  easily  be  improved  to  make  a  very  productive 
garden  soil. 

Living  conditions  (Table  206). — The  children  reported  numbered 
2,G01,  of  whom  CiG  lived  in  apartments,  flats,  or  tenements.  The 
building  lots  are  25  by  100  or  25  by  120  feet,  but  as  most  of  the 
homes  are  relatively  small  and  built  near  the  streets  each  home  has 
a  small  back-yard  garden  space.  In  the  case  of  families  living  in 
flats,  it  would  be  possible  to  find  vacant  lots*  for  children's  gardens; 
and,  as  most  of  the  flat  buildings  are  small,  some  have  garden  space 
on  the  lots.  From  the  teachers'  reports  it  seems  that  only  888  chil 
dren  have  space  for  gardens  20  by  20  feet;  but  in  all  cases  hillside 
gardens  may  be  resorted  to  to  supply  space  for  all  children.  Some 
of  the  hillsides  are  too  steep  for  gardening  and  undoubtedly  very  dry 
in  summer,  but  other  sections  could  be  easily  found  which  are  desir 
able  and  usable  for  a  part  of  the  year  at  least. 
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TABLE  205. — Living  conditions,  District  No.  VI. 


Schools. 

a 
55 

Number  living  in  flats, 
tenements,  and 
apartments. 

Size  of  building  lots  in 
the  district. 

Number  of  children 
who  could  have  gar 
den  plats  20  by  29 
feet. 

Are  there 
smnll  viv- 
onnl  lots  for 
all  children 
not  having 
back-yard 
space? 

A  re  there 
targe  (ilits 
for  school 
gardens? 

No. 

Yea. 

No. 

Yea. 

Edison  

385 
341 
641 
332 
902 

150 
78 
114 
55 
249 

25  by  100 
25  by  120 
25  by  120 
25  by  110 
25  by  110 

120 
66 
240 
135 
327 

0 
3 
10 
3 
6 

1 
3 
2 
6 
11 

7 
3 
10 
3 
5 

1 
3 
a 

6 
13 

Noe  Valley..  

James  l.ick  

Kule  Kennedy  

Fairmont...  

Total  

2,601 

646 

888 

28 

22 

28 

24 

Occupations  of  children  (Table  %OG). — Because  of  the  distance 
from  the  business  section  of  the  city  the  possibility  of  the  children 
obtaining  employment  is  not  large.  In  the  reports  on  occupations 
outside  the  home,  the  delivery  of  newspapers  and  work  in  local  stores 
were  the  most  frequent.  Out  of  1,304  boys,  227  reported  that  they 
had  regular  occupation  after  school,  earning  an  average  of  $1.46  per 
week,  and  239  worked  during  the  last  vacation,  earning  an  average 
of  $2.36  per  week.  Only  15  girls  work  often  and  17  during  vacation, 
earning  an  average  of  91  cents  per  week  after  school  and  $2.56  in 
vacation.  The  boys  work  at  home  an  average  of  5.5  hours  per  week 
and  the  girls  6.2.  Some  pay  for  home  work  was  received  by  255 
boys  and  248  girls. 

TABLE  200. — Occupations  of  children,  District  No.  VI. 


Reporting. 

Children  earning  money  outside  home. 

Children  working 
at  home. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

i 

i 

1 

i 

sU 

1 

C.M. 

§ 

o 

O  9 

o 

Schools  . 

j* 

^ 

fc* 

j* 

"*"  S 

a 

f  | 

A 

& 

i 

& 

& 

fet 

£ 

"S  i» 

«•  i. 

S 

j> 

t. 

2% 

•9* 

i* 

J< 

*3 

ES 

"3  ° 

ES 

*m  O 

i 

a 

a 

1 

09 

ft^ 

O.^ 

a 

o 

e 

9 

a 

9 

-,  « 

1^ 

o 

y 

a 

§0 

jO 

& 

1 

3> 

& 

II 

S 

&s 

W 

i 

| 

1 

2 

s 

a 

1 

D 

[ 

I 

2 

B 

§£ 

a 

0 

5 

< 

•< 

•< 

< 

-u 

> 

< 

<° 

X 

<0 

55 

Edison  

211 

174 

23 

$1.07 

28 

82.24 

2 

(0.50 

0 

4 

63 

4 

49 

Noe  Valley  

1'.2 

1S9 

7 

1.50 

K 

1.25 

2 

.75 

2 

J6."75 

7 

21 

8 

52 

James  l.iek  

2X7 

354 

67 

l.Mi 

62 

3.83 

3 

1.75 

0 

0 

5 

57 

7 

84 

Kale  Kennedy...  

108 

486 

lf',-1 
416 

27 
103 

1.08 
1.79 

21 

120 

1.47 
3.03 

1 

7 

.80 
.74 

0 
15 

0 
4.36 

6.5 
5 

21 
93 

6 

25 
74 

Fairmont     

Total  

1,304 

1,297 

227 

1.46 

239 

2.36 

15 

.91 

17 

2.56 

5.5 

255 

6.2 

248 

93S15— 17 38 
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Economic  value  of  gardening  (Table  207). — The  value  of  vegetable 
foods  consumed  by  a  family  of  five  persons  in  one  year,  as  estimated 
by  the  teachers  of  this  district,  is  $75.22.  By  intensive  gardening 
much  of  this  vegetable  fcod  might  be  grown  in  the  section. 

Five  children  are  absent  from  school  a  part  of  the  year  "  follow 
ing  the  fruit,"  and  about  20  leave  school  each  year  to  go  to  work. 

TABLE  207. — Economic  chart,  District  No.  VI. 


Schools. 

Chil 
dren  in 
school. 

Aver 
age 
d:iily 
attend 
ance. 

Annual 
vege 
table 
food 
cost,  for 
family 
of  five. 

Following  the  fruit. 

Children  leaving 
school  to  work. 

Num 
ber. 

Date  of 
leaving 
school. 

Date  of 
return  to 
school. 

Num 
ber. 

Cause. 

Edison  

708 
814 
743 

602 
1,121 

634 

712 
687 

638 
1,034 

$87.  50 
75.0() 
68.88 

65.00 
79.74 

0 
0 
5 

0 

0 

6 
0 
10 

0 

4 

Need. 
Do. 

Noe  Valley  

James  Lick  ..... 

C  1  o  s  e  o  f 
school. 

Aug.  23  

Kate  Kennedy  

Fairmont  

Total  

4,078  I    3,705 

75.22 

5 

20 

Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school-di 
rected  projects  (Table  208). — That  there  is  a  good  possibility  for  home 
gardening  in  this  district  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  1,000  of  the  2,601 
children  reporting  state  that  a  garden  is  cultivated  at  their  homes. 
Poultry  is  kept  at  382  homes,  pigeons  at  181,  and  rabbits  at  222. 

TABLE  208. — Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  projects — District  No.  VI. 


Schools. 

Number  of  children  reported. 

Number  of  children  having  — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Gardens. 

Poultry. 

Pigeons. 

Rabbits. 

Edison... 

211 
152 

287 
168 
486 

174 
189 
354 
164 
416 

385 
341 
641 
332 
902 

130 
182 
237 
131 

320 

44 

50 
89 
46 
153 

18 
19 
50 
30 
64 

25 
23 

60 
33 
81 

Noe  Valley...         .      .  . 

J  antes  1  .  ick.  

Kate  Kennedy.  .... 

Fairmont...    . 

Total  

1,304 

1,297 

2,601 

1,000  1           382 

181 

222 

SOUTH   SECTION,   DISTKICT   NO.   VII. 

Schools :    Farragut,    Sunnysldc,   Longfellow,    Glenn   Park,   Mnnroe,   Cleveland,    Visitation 
Valley,  Portola,  Harrison,  Bay  View,  and  Burnett. 

The  south  district  contains  all  land  area  from  the  boundary  of 
Districts  Nos.  5  and  G  to  the  county  line.  In  this  territory  there  are 
many  large  open  spaces.  In  the  lowlands  the  soil  is  an  excellent  black 
loam  and  much  of  this  land  is  being  used  for  gardens,  chiefly  by 
Italian  vegetable  gardeners.  As  a  whole,  this  district  offers  the 
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greatest  possibility  for  profitable  children's  gardening,  although  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  market  the  surplus  above  the  needs  of  the 
home  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city. 

Living  conditions  (Table  209). — As  would  be  expected  from  the 
general  aspect  of  the  district,  a  smaller  percentage  of  children  live 
in  apartments,  tenements,  and  flats,  only  233  of  the  4,304  living  under 
such  conditions.  In  anticipation  of  the  building  up  of  the  section, 
however,  all  lot  plans  have  been  laid  out  in  25-foot  lots.  About  half 
of  the  children  can  have  back-yard  gardens  20  by  20  feet  or  larger. 
In  a  study  of  the  possibilities  for  home  gardening  at  the  homes  of 
3G  children  of  the  Bay  View  School,  it  was  found  that  2  had  no 
space  for  gardening,  4  had  less  than  100  square  feet,  while  all  others 
had  250  or  more  square  feet.  The  average  number  of  square  feet  per 
child  is  1,109.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  state  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  all  the  land  needed  for  profitable  gardens  for  all 
children. 

TABLE  209. — Living  conditions,  District  No.  VII. 


School. 

Chil 
dren 
re 
ported 

Number 
living 
in  flats, 
tene 
ments, 
and 
apart 
ments. 

Size  of 
building 
lots  in  the 
district. 

Number 
of  chil 
dren  who 
could 
have 
garden 
plats 
20  by  20 
feet. 

Are  there 
small 
vacation 
lots  for  all 
children 
not  having 
back-yard 
space? 

Are  there 
larce  rials 
for  school 
gardens? 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Sheridan  

3S7 
283 
128 
241 
526 
732 
307 
213 
613 
87 
575 
272 

7 
12 
1 
6 
34 
47 
4 
7 
54 
0 
44 
17 

25  by  125. 
25  by  137i 
25  by  100. 
25  by  125. 
25  bv  120. 
25  by  125. 
25  by  100. 
25  by  100. 
25  by  100. 
25  by  100. 
25  by  100. 
25  by  100. 

184 

164 
44 
147 
278 
348 
144 
114 
280 
62 
301 
87 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
6 
2 
2 
0 

5 
4 
6 
12 
9 
6 
6 
7 
0 
10 
4 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
1 
0 
6 
0 
3 
0 

3 
5 
4 

6 
12 
6 
6 
6 
7 
2 
9 
4 

Farragu  t  

Sunnvside     ... 

Longfellow  

G  lenn  Park  

Monroe  

Cleveland  

Visitation  Valley  

Portola  

H  arrison  

Bay  View  

Burnett  

Total  

4,364 

233 

2,153 

16 

75 

17 

70 

Occupations  of  the  children  (Table  210). — Of  2,164  boys  reporting 
323  have  employment  after  school  from  which  money  is  earned,  and 
333  work  during  vacation.  The  average  earnings  of  these  boys  is 
$1.80  and  $2.40,  respectively.  Only  43  girls  have  money-earning 
employment  after  school  and  47  during  vacation.  Considering  the 
greater  opportunity  for  employment  in  the  homes  of  this  more  open 
district,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  both  boys  and  girls  are  employed 
with  home  duties  only  nn  average  of  7  hours  per  week. 
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TABLE  210. — Occupations  of  children,  District  No.  VII. 


School. 

Reporting. 

Children  earning  money  outside  home. 

Children  working 
at  home. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

m 

00 

T 
0 

1 
1 
5 

< 

i 
i 

t 
l 

1 

§ 

> 

44 

48 
4 
16 
45 
47 
8 
19 
32 
0 
61 
9 

! 

& 

& 

a 
& 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 
i 

B 
_O 

M 
I 

s. 
& 

I 

•erago  number  of  hours 
home  work  per  week. 

« 

a 

o 

S3 
$ 
73  .* 

1= 

O.f 

i* 
9 

-a 

a 

3 

z 

Average  number  of  hours 
home  work  per  week. 

« 

a 

a 

S3 
£ 

22 

a  3 

ai* 

L4 
® 

0 

3 

3 
'*> 

•< 

< 

•< 

t» 

11 
13 
0 
4 
3 
4 
2 
4 
2 
0 
3 
1 

•< 

•< 

Sheridan  

193 
138 
66 
127 
273 
362 
171 
92 
290 
53 
273 
126 

194 
145 
62 
114 

253 
370 
136 

in 

323 
31 
302 
146 

33 
31 
9 
32 
42 
34 
18 
19 
32 
1 
66 
6 

$1.73 

.75 
.65 
-78 
.64 
.68 
.60 
2.00 
2.06 
3.00 
1.74 
1.00 

$2.55 
3.30 
2.25 
2.85 
2.62 
2.23 
2.31 
2.00 
2.17 
0 
2.59 
1.58 

5 

7 
0 
4 
4 
5 
4 
1 
2 
0 
9 
2 

$1.00 
1.00 
0 
1.50 
.50 
1.25 
1.13 
.50 
.85 
0 
1.30 
.65 

S2.20 
1.33 
0 
2.00 
.50 
1.50 
1.55 
1.00 
1.50 
0 
1.00 
1.00 

9 

6 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
12* 

7* 

39 
25 
9 
42 
69 
74 
46 
24 
61 
0 
59 
49 

497 

8 

7 
7 
7 
8 

7* 
5 

? 

8 

49 
33 
7 
16 
64 
74 
25 
19 
46 
5 
55 
50 

1« 

Farraeu  t  

8u  nn  vside  

Lonefollow  

Glenn  Park  

Monroe  

Cleveland  

Visitation  Valley  

Portola  

Harrison  

Bay  View  

B  urnet  t.  .................... 

Total  

2,164 

2,200 

323 

1.80 

333 

2.40 

43 

.97 

47 

1.36 

7 

7 

.  Economic  value  of  gardening  (Table  211). — The  teachers  of  this 
district  estimate  that  it  costs  a  family  of  five  persons  an  average  of 
$57.29  for  vegetables  for  one  year.  Thirty-nine  children  are  absent 
from  school  a  part  of  the  year  because  they  are  away  from  the  city 
"  following  the  fruit."  Seventy-eight  children  left  school  last  year 
to  go  to  work.  In  all  cases  family  need  is  given  as  the  cause  of 
leaving  school. 

TABLE  211. — Economic  chart,  District  No:  VII. 


Schools. 

Chil 
dren  in 
school. 

Aver 
age 
dailv 
attend 
ance. 

Annual 
cost  of 
vepeta- 
blo 
foods 
fora 
family 
of  five. 

Following  the  fruit. 

Children  leaving 
school  to  work. 

Num 
ber. 

Date  of 
leaving 
school. 

Date  of 
return  to 
school. 

Num 
ber. 

Cause. 

Sheridan  

584 

449 
226 
371 

729 

1,156 
661 

367 

859 

195 

720 

500 

530 

401 
210 
342 
656 

1,065 
500 

332 

802 

1S5 

672 

450 

$54.28 

40.00 
51.00 
69.83 
69.00 

52.29 
37.67 

47.66 
66.00 

10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

1 

4 

0 

Close    of 
school. 

Oct.  1..  

15 

10 
1 
6 
24 

Need. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Need;      non- 
promotion. 

Need. 
Do. 

To       ear  a 

money. 

Farraen  t  

Sunn  viifle..  .......... 

Longfellow  

Glenn  Park  

Monroe  

Cleveland  

Close    of 
school. 
During  sum 
mer  vaca 
tion. 
Close    of 
school. 
Mav20  
Close    of 
school. 

Sopt.  1  

2 
10 

10 

0 
Very 
few. 

Visitation  Valley  
Portola  

Sept.  10  

Aug.  20  
Sept.  15  

ITarrl  son  .............. 

Buy  View  

78.50 
64.00 

Burnett  

Total  

6,717 

6,  145 

57.29 

39 

78 
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Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  projects  (Table  212). — The  reports  of  4,361  children  show 
that  1,G18  of  the  homes  have  some  kind  of  a  garden.  Poultry  is  kept 
at  1,157  homes,  rabbits  at  3C6,  and  pigeons  at  807.  If  the  parents  of 
this  district  could  be  induced  to  turn  over  garden  tracts  or  the  care 
of  animals  to  the  children,  it  would  be  possible  to  work  out  home 
projects  for  many  children. 

TABLE  212. — Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  projects,  District  No.  VII. 


Schools. 

Children  reported. 

Number  of  children  having  — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Gardens. 

Poultry. 

Pigeons. 

Rabbits. 

Sheridan  x 

193 
138 
GO 
127 
273 
3f,2 
171 
92 
290 
53 
273 
12C 

194 
145 
62 
114 
253 
370 
136 
121 
323 
34 
302 
140 

387 
283 
128 
241 
520 
732 
307 
213 
013 
87 
575 
272 

124 
96 
58 
124 
152 
357 
107 
102 
149 
5 
219 
125 

83 

74 
42 
73 
122 
227 
83 
70 
108 
27 
135 
107 

24 
15 
11 
34 
41 
56 
23 
15 
48 
3 
54 
42 

60 
88 
21 
58 
71 
136 
55 
54 
109 
20 
86 
50 

Far  ragut  

Sunn  vside.  

Longfellow  

Glenn  I'ark...  

Monroe  

Cleveland  

S*  isi  tat  ion  Valley  

Portola  

U  arrison  

Bav  View  

Burnett  

Total  

2,104 

2,200 

4,364 

1,618 

1,157 

366 

807 

THE  JUVENILE  COURT. 

As  without  doubt  the  inability  of  city  children  to  find  employment 
for  their  time  in  the  right  kind  of  occupations  and  the  employment 
of  many  in  undesirable  occupations  are  contributing  influences  to 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  following  facts  are  here  reproduced  from 
the  report  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  San  Francisco  for  the  year  1915 : 

OAN  FBANCI8CO  JUVENILE  COURT,  BEPOBT  OF  PROBATION  OFFICER  FOB  THE  TEAR  1018. 

During  the  year  1915,  833  children  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  court  either  because  of  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  prop 
erly  care  for  them,  this  through  poverty,  intemperance,  immorality, 
or  other  cause,  or  by  reason  of  the  death  of  one  or  both  parents  and 
the  lack  of  proper  guardian  and  means  of  support. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  brought  before 
the  court  for  such  causes: 

TABLE  213a. — Number  of  children  brought  before  court  for  certain  causes. 

Children. 

Cruelty  of  parents 41 

Neglect  of  parents 195 

Destitution  of  parents 171 

Drink  on  part  of  parents ... 150 
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Children. 

Depravity  of  parents 80 

Desertion  of  parents 140 

Death  of  parents 50 

Total 833 

During  the  year  G68  boys  and  273  girls  came  before  the  court  be 
cause  of  certain  delinquent  acts  committed  by  them  through  the  vio 
lation  of  city  ordinances  or  the  penal  code,  or  because  of  immorality 
and  other  causes. 

The  number  of  children  brought  before  the  court  for  such  causes 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

TABLE  213b. — Boys  and  girls  brought  before  court  for  certain  causes. 

Boys.  Girls. 

Assault 40        

Burglary 81  1 

Larceny ' 159  5 

Gang  activity 22         

Incorrigibility GO  83 

Vagrancy 33        

Mischief 57        

Violation  of  city  ordinance 91         

Sex  immorality 20  140 

Other  causes  —                                                                          96  44 


Totals 668          273 

A  third  group  is  made  up  of  those  who,  previously  before  the  court, 
again  appeared  because  of  the  need  of  admonishing  either  the 
parents  or  the  children  themselves  for  their  lack  of  progress. 

This  group  comprises  121  boys  and  29  girls;  total,  150. 

STKEET  TRADES. 

Valuable  facts  in  regard  to  the  juvenile  street  trades  of  San  Fran 
cisco  have  been  collected  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association.  Be 
cause  it  has  been  found  in  the  foregoing  district  studies  that  so  many 
schoolboys  are  engaged  in  selling  newspapers,  the  following  ab 
stracts  of  findings  and  recommendations  of  this  association  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  educative  and  noneducative  influences  of  street 
trades  on  schoolboys: 

A  table  compiled  for  us  from  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court  records  by  a 
student  at  the  University  of  California  shows  that  59.5  per  cent  of  the  boys 
brought  to  court  because  of  street  trades  were  newsboys;  52.84  per  ceiit  of  the 
boys  brought  to  court  who  had  street  trades  in  their  previous  history  were 
newsboys;  and  53.19  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  went  into  street  trades  after 
they  were  delinquent  were  newsboys. 

Recommendations. — We  have  pointed  out  the  evil  environment  of  the  street 
and  its  degenerating  influence  on  young  boys.  We  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  a 
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more  extensive  investigation  and  to  serious  consideration  of  the  obvious  neces 
sity  of  raising  the  age  limit  to  14  years. 

We  recommend  a  city  ordinance  which  shall  establish  the  office  of  super 
visor  of  street  trades,  having  as  his  sole  and  only  duty  the  regulation  of 
street  trades.  He  should  cooperate  with  the  truant  officer  to  secure  regular 
attendance  and  good  standing  of  the  boys  at  school. 

We  recommend  an  effective  licensing  system  in  order  to  secure  n  legitimate 
class  of  newsboys.  Each  hoy  must  have  a  permit  and  wear  a  badge.  Before 
Issuing  the  permit,  the  supervisor  of  street  trades  should  obtain  full  information 
regarding  the  boy. 

FOLLOWING    THE   FRUIT. 

The  phrase  "  following  the  fruit "  has  a  significance  in  California 
which  it  could  not  have  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Be 
cause  of  the  variations  in  climate  and  horticultural  products,  it  is 
always  "  picking  time  "  in  some  part  of  the  State.  As  the  harvest 
season  in  any  locality  is  comparatively  short,  the  pickers,  usually 
whole  families,  move  north  or  south  following  the  ripening  fruit. 
In  several  localities  the  press  of  work  in  fruit  picking  and  packing 
time  is  so  great  that  both  country  and  city  school  vacations  are 
arranged  so  that  the  children  may  help.  At  San  Jose  the  vacation 
period  covers  the  prune-picking  time. 

The  school  authorities  in  San  Francisco  have  been  annoyed  by 
having  children  from  certain  schools  leave  in  large  numbers  about 
March  1  to  go  to  fruit-picking  camps.  Very  often  these  children  do 
not  return  to  school  until  the  middle  of  October  or  the  first  of  Novem 
ber,  and  thus  they  become  very  much  retarded.  Several  years  ago  an 
investigation  was  made  by  the  superintendent's  office  as  to  the  number 
of  children  who  left  school  to  "  follow  the  fruit,"  with  a  view  to 
changing  the  time  of  the  vacation,  but  when  compared  to  the  total 
enrollment  the  number  was  so  insignificant  that  no  change  was  made. 

From  the  answer  of  principals  to  the  question,  "  How  many  chil 
dren  leave  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  go  to  fruit-picking 
camps?"  it  was  found  that  last  year  approximately  24G  left  school 
early  or  returned  late  because  of  "  following  the  fruit."  In  most 
cases  the  children  are  accompanied  by  one  or  both  parents.  The 
families  move  to  camps  provided  by  the  fruit  ranches  and  when  the 
picking  season  is  at  its  height  a  little  village  is  formed.  As  the  fruit 
gathering  season  is  short  in  most  sections,  this  camp  site  is  soon 
abandoned  and  the  families  move  to  a  new  field  after  a  few  weeks. 

The  moral  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  fruit  camps  are  often 
bad.  The  children  who  engage  in  fruit  picking  usually  come  from 
homes  where  there  is  little  real  home  training  and  run  wild  under 
the  new  freedom.  As  one  girl  said,  "I  like  it  better  in  the  fruit 
camp  because  there  ain't  no  cop  to  watch  us  all  the  time."  The 
frequent  change  from  camp  to  camp  also  has  a  tendency  to  form 
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roving  habits.  In  a  State  report  on  fruit-camp  conditions,  it  was 
shown  that  a  large  percentage  were  insanitary. 

The  influence  of  "following  the  fruit"  on  the  life  of  the  child 
during  the  part  of  the  year  spent  in  school  in  the  city  is  often  marked. 
Most  of  these  children  are  very  much  retarded  and  lose  interest  in 
school,  and  then,  having  no  definite  interest,  become  vicious.  In  most 
cities  the  number  of  juvenile  court  offenses  increases  in  vacation,  but 
in  San  Francisco  there  are  about  the  same  or  even  a  smaller  number, 
the  cause  for  which  is  attributed  by  the  assistant  probation  officer  to 
the  large  number  of  "  worst  children  "  being  at  fruit  camps. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
engaged  in  studying  the  evils  of  life  in  fruit-picking  camps.  The 
following  figures  on  retardation  of  children  from  the  Washington 
Irving  School  who  pick  fruit,  furnished  by  Mrs.  Bert  Schlessinger. 
former  president  of  the  association,  show  conclusively  one  of  the  evil 
effects. 

BEPOBT  KKOM  THE  WASHINGTON  IBVING  SCHOOL. 

In  the  "Washington  Irving  School  the  compulsory  educational  law 
is  being  violated.  Pupils  are  retarded  from  3  to  5  years.  One  week 
ago  (Feb.  20,  191G)  the  following  left  to  cut  asparagus,  to  return 
some  time  in  October ;  of  foreign  birth — school  very  necessary : 

TABLE  214. — Pupils  leaving  school. 


Age. 

Grade. 

Retarda 
tion. 

Age. 

Grade. 

Retarda 
tion. 

12. 

4 

3 

8...                        

1 

1 

11  

3 

3 

12  

3 

4 

12  

3 

4 

11  

3 

8 

11  

3 

4 

7...                            

1 

1 

12  ..                      

3 

4 

12                        

3 

4 

12  

4 

3 

11  

3 

3 

10  

1 

4 

15  

fr 

6 

13 

3 

5 

12  .     .               

4 

3 

11  

3 

3 

8                   

1 

2 

g  

1 

2 

8.....  .-.. 

1 

2 

11  

1 

1 

8  

1 

2 

7       

1 

1 

14  

3 

6 

12  

3 

4 

8  

1 

2 

9  

2 

1 

8  

1 

2 

11  _. 

3 

3 

13  

3 

5 

13  

3 

5 

7  

1 

1 

14  

5 

3 

10  

2 

8 

15  

5 

4 

12                 

2 

6 

8  

1 

2 

9            

2 

2 

12  

2 

4 

7  

1 

1 

14  

5 

2 

12                          

4 

3 

14  

5 

2 

10     

1 

4 

12  

3 

4 

All  of  the  above  evils  of  "  following  the  fruit "  and  more  are 
undoubtedly  real.  The  children  who  go  to  the  camps  are  nearly  all 
from  schools  in  the  congested  sections  of  the  city,  and  in  the  home 
environments  undoubtedly  encounter  all  the  vices.  A  child  must 
have  some  interest  and  employment  or  all  his  time  will  be  spent  in 
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occupations  that  arc  not  suited  to  his  development.  At  home  in  the 
city,  about  the  only  employment  open  to  the  child  is  in  the  street 
trades,  and  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  has  condemned  these 
even  more  strongly  than  it  has  "  following  the  fruit."  Under  the 
present  insanitary  and  immoral  conditions  of  the  camp,  the  child 
has  an  out-of-door  life  and  regular  cmploj'ment  and  surroundings 
which  are  little,  if  any,  worse  than  those  of  the  city  slums. 

Under  the  right  direction  and  conditions,  fruit  picking  might  be 
made  healthful,  educative,  and  lucrative  to  the  children.  Fortu 
nately,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  by  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid 
Society  and  has  met  with  marked  success.  The  work  of  the  wards 
of  this  society  has  been  well  described  by  the  superintendent  for 
the  society,  in  his  41st  annual  report. 

CAMP  PEBKIXS. 

We  moved  to  Camp  Perkins  on  the  5th  of  June  with  125  boys,  traveling  in 
special  cars  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railway  to  Sebastopol  and  the  Peta- 
luma  &  Santa  Rosa  Electric  Railway  from  Sebastopol  to  Barlow,  where  we 
found  the  work  of  the  advance  party,  under  Mr.  Welch's  direction,  well  per 
formed  and  a  very  complete  and  perfect  camp  awaiting  us. 

Unusual  precautions  had  been  taken  to  make  the  camp  sanitary  and  health 
ful.  The  kitchen  and  all  toilets  were  carefully  screened  against  flies;  a  new 
hospital,  consisting  largely  of  screening,  erected;  and  covered  garbage  cans 
installed. 

During  the  summer,  when  the  work  permitted,  all  of  the  tent  platforms  under 
the  boys'  sleeping  tents  were  raised  from  the  ground  from  18  inches  to  3  feet, 
affording  ventilation  beneath  and  making  them  more  healthful. 

Here  we  spend  a  little  over  three  months  picking  berries — loganberries, 
mammoth  blackberries,  and  Lawton  blackberries — over  77,000  trays  of  them, 
nearly  200  tons — and  last  year  was  an  off  year,  with  a  light  crop.  The  sum 
mer's  earnings  amounted  to  $3,895.  This  large  sum  was  distributed  among 
about  ISO  boys,  according  to  their  individual  ability  at  picking.  For  each  day 
every  boy  is  credited  with  the  exact  number  of  trays  picked  and  is  paid  what 
he  earns,  less  12$  cents  per  day  charged  for  camp  expenses.  This  does  not 
pay  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  camp,  only  part  of  the  expense,  but  it  does 
serve  to  teach  the  boys  that  part  of  each  day's  earning  must  be  used  toward 
their  own  support. 

On  our  return  from  camp  the  accounts  are  closed  and  each  boy  may  spend 
his  earnings  as  he  desires,  part  being  kept  in  reserve  for  future  use.  All  of 
the  boys  invest  in  suits  of  clothing  for  Sundays  and  special  occasions,  shoes, 
hats,  linen,  and  neckwear;  many  have  dentistry  done;  and  a  large  number 
subscribe  for  magazines,  which  are  a  contiuued  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Every  boy  retains  part  of  his  earnings,  leaving  it  to  his  credit,  to  be  drawn 
on  for  carfare  and  spending  money  on  Sundays.  This  double  process  of  earning 
money  at  piecework  of  a  nature  especially  adapted  to  boys,  as  the  berry- 
picking  is,  and  of  expending  the  money  earned,  is  of  great  moral  and  educa 
tional  value,  teaching  the  value  of  money  and  demonstrating  to  a  boy  how 
much  easier  and  more  desirable  it  is  to  earn  one's  money  by  honest  labor  than 
to  acquire  it  by  crooked  means. 
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The  economic  side  of  camp  life  would  more  than  justify  its  continuance,  for, 
In  addition  to  the  benefit  to  the  boys,  the  help  afforded  the  berry  grower  is  in 
valuable.  We  are  unable  to  furnish  pickers  for  all  the  growers  who  apply, 
though  this  summer  we  had  an  enlarged  camp  and  the  largest  enrollment  In 
the  history  of  the  work,  1GS  boys  being  the  high-water  mark.  This  taxed  the 
capacity  of  our  kitchen  to  the  utmost,  but  Mrs.  Skinner  was  equal  to  the  task 
and  kept  the  boys  well  fed.  To  do  this  required  large  supplies  of  provisions 
daily  and  our  bills  were  heavy.  About  8,000  loaves  of  bread  were  consumed 
each  month  at  the  rate  of  2oO  per  day,  and  20  gallons  of  rich,  pure  milk  were 
used,  for  country  air  and  outdoor  work  sharpen  the  appetite  of  all. 

Recreation. — However,  work  is  not  the  only  activity  at  camp,  for  a  part  of 
every  day  is  reserved  for  recreation,  and  during  June  every  evening  was  spent 
in  training  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  gymnasium  suits  were  donned  by 
those  who  expected  to  compete  in  the  athletic  events  on  the  Fourth,  and  the 
evening  was  spent  in  running  and  jumping. 

But  the  Fourth  was  not  the  only  special  day,  for  on  August  8  the  boys  were 
the  guests  of  the  directors  of  the  Graveustein  Apple  Show  In  Sebastopol,  which 
was  thrown  open  to  them.  -After  the  show  had  been  carefully  inspected,  many 
of  the  concessions  were  opened  to  them  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Saturdays  were  reserved  for  recreation,  and  many  a  good  baseball  game  was 
played  on  our  diamond  between  the  several  nines,  -  with  an  occasional  game 
with  an  outside  nine. 

But  the  swimming  hole  was  by  all  odds  the  most  popular  place  at  camp,  and 
to  it  the  squads  or  working  parties  wended  their  way  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
(Jay's  picking  as  often  as  possible,  and  always  on  Sundays  for  the  weekly  bath. 

Many  boys  learn  to  swim  during  each  summer,  for  the  pool  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  sloping  gently  down  to  where  the  water  is  7  feet  deep, 
and  good  diving. 

The  recreation  side  of  the  camp  life  is  valuable  and  makes  better  boys  of  all. 

Another  valuable  feature  is  the  opportuniay  for  a  measure  of  self-government 
which  is  granted  the  boys..  Each  squad  of  boys  elects  its  own  captain  and 
lieutenant,  who  have  charge,  under  the  overseer,  and  help  in  moving  the  squad 
to  and  from  work  and  in  the  berry  patch,  and  each  company  has  its  own 
captain,  who  has  charge  of  the  tent  and  assists  the  night  watchman  to  main 
tain  good  order. 

A  mayor,  clerk,  and  sheriff  complete  the  boys'  organization,  in  addition  to 
the  semimilitary  organization  which  prevails.  From  reveille  in  the  morning 
to  taps  at  night  all  is  done  by  bugle  call,  and  the  beautiful  flags  floating 
from  the  tents  and  large  flagstaff  add  to  the  military  effect. 

Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  and  after  the  bathing  is  attended  to  is  devoted  to 
music,  reading,  letter  writing,  and  a  religious  service  in  the  early  evening. 
Many  come  from  the  neighborhood  to  enjoy  the  boys'  spirited  singing  and 
to  listen  to  addresses  by  the  Rev.  William  Rogers,  who  for  10  years  has  given 
up  his  Sunday  evenings  to  conducting  this  service  and  has  won  the  love  and 
good  will  of  all  the  boys  by  his  kindly  but  forceful  pleas  for  clean,  upright, 
and  godly  lives. 

Early  in  September  the  berries  were  harvested  and  on  the  10th  we  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  a  sunburned,  healthy,  and  happy  bunch  of  boys,  after  our 
twelfth  annual  camp  on  Mrs.  Barlow's  ranch.  A  pleasant  trip  to  San  Fran 
cisco  and  the  home  and  the  Monday  following  found  all  of  the  boys  at  their 
desks  in  the  schoolroom,  ready  to  study  and  improve  their  minds,  filled  with 
renewed  zest  and  earnestness  after  their  three  months'  outing. 
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From  every  standpoint  the  berry  picking  camp  of  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Aid  Society  seems  to  have  been  a  success.  Very  often  in  our 
educational  work  we  have  discovered  the  most  valuable  projects  for 
our  abnormal  and  delinquent  children.  At  the  other  extreme  the 
many  boys'  and  girls'  camps  of  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  are  filled  with  children  each  summer.  Wealthy  men  feel  that 
the  training  their  children  receive  from  10  weeks  of  directed  camp 
life  is  worth  from  $150  to  $250.  In  San  Francisco  there  are  over 
11,000  boys  and  14,000  girls  who  have  no  definite  employment  dur 
ing  the  summer.  Child  labor  laws  have  taken  away  from  city 
children  many  employments  which  were  harmful  to  them,  but  some 
thing  must  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  these  activities.  Modern 
city  education  must  supply  occupations  which  are  educative  and 
productive. 

If  "  following  the  fruit "  can  be  made  educative  and  productive 
for  delinquent  children,  might  not  it  be  much  more  so  when  normal 
boys  and  girls  engage  in  it  under  the  right  direction? 

From  January  1,  1915,  to  January  1,  1916,  the  county  of  San 
Francisco  spent  $177,907.54  for  the  care  of  juvenile  court  children 
by  agencies  and  institutions.  The  boys  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid 
Society  earned  $3,895  in  one  summer  and  returned  to  the  city 
stronger  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  In  Districts  Nos.  1,  4, 
and  5,  where  gardening  and  other  educative  and  productive  occupa 
tions  are  almost  prohibitive  because  of  the  lack  of  land,  the  experi 
ment  of  vacation  fruit  picking  merits  trial.  This  work  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who  can  lead  the  children  not  only 
in  the  routine  of  fruit  picking,  but  also  in  a  love  of  country  life 
and  the  vocational  study  of  growing  of  the  fruit.  A  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  this  work  might  be  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
children.  This  is  an  educational  problem  of  San  Francisco  that 
needs  much  further  study  to  determine  the  time  of  year  that  the 
picking  must  be  done,  the  extent  of  the  field,  the  number  of  children 
who  need  such  training  most,  and  the  cost  of  such  a  project  to  the 
school  department 

POSSIBLE  PLAN  FOB  SCHOOL-DIBECTED  "  FOLLOWING  THE  FBT7TT." 

The  following  suggestive  outline  of  the  cost  of  taking  20  boys  to 
fruit-picking  camps  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  show  the  pos 
sibilities  in  a  concrete  way.  Twenty  children  have  been  selected 
as  the  unit  for  one  person  to  instruct,  as  that  number  is  often  cared 
for  by  a  single  boys'  camp  leader.  The  money  received  by  each 
child  for  the  summer's  work  is  small,  but  returns  in  health  and 
education  would  be  large  as  compared  to  spending  a  summer  in  the 
•"North  Beach  Section."  An  increase  in  tho  amount  of  berries 
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picked  would  increase  the  profit  and  it  is  possible  that  the  cost 
of  the  camp,  as  given  below,  might  be  decreased. 

Cost  and  earnings  sheet  for  20  boys  follouring  fruit. 

Cost. 

Teacher  3  months  (00  days),  at  $100  per  mouth $300 

Food  cost  of  20  boys.  1  teacher,  1  cook,  at  20  cents  per  day 390 

Car  fare  to  camp  *  and  return.  22  people 44 

Salary  of  cook 90 


Total  _.  830 


Earnings  of  20  boys,  at  75  cents  a  day,  for  70  days 1.050 

IRRIGATION   OF  GARDENS. 

During  a  part  of  the  year  it  is  impossible  to  produce  many  vege 
table  crops  successfully  in  San  Francisco  without  irrigation.  Ac 
cording  to  Bill  No.  3CG5,  Ordinance  No.  334G,  Section  5  (new  scries), 
etc.,  irrigation  for  private  gardens  and  private  grounds  costs  $0.00575 
per  square  yard ;  no  monthly  charge  to  be  less  than  17  cents. 

Information  obtained  at  the  city  water  department  indicates  that 
when  the  flat  rate  charge  is  made  up  for  a  dwelling,  the  above  pro- 
vailing  rate  per  square  yard  is  charged  whether  the  lot  is  bare  sand, 
lawn,  or  garden.  A  home  owner  who  does  not  cultivate  his  lot  is 
therefore  paying  for  water  from  which  he  derives  no  benefit. 

A  plan  for  the  use  of  water  to  irrigate  vacant  lots  used  for  garden 
ing,  now  being  contemplated  by  another  west  coast  city,  might  well 
be  copied  by  San  Francisco.  By  this  plan  to  foster  the  use  of  vacant 
lots  for  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  anyone  securing  per 
mission  from  the  owner  to  use  a  vacant  lot  for  gardening  may  apply 
to  the  city  water  department  to  have  a  water  line  laid  to  the 
property.  The  cost  of  installing  the  line  is  made  against  the  owner 
of  the  property  and  carried  by  the  city  without  interest  until  a  build 
ing  is  to  be  erected,  at  which  time  the  regular  charge  is  collected. 
By  this  plan  the  water  department  is  enabled  to  keep  a  uniform 
working  force,  water  lines  to  property  on  which  buildings  are  being 
built  having  priority,  and  any  extra  time  is  given  to  vacant  lots  in 
the  order  that  requests  are  received. 

Ilorticulture  products  and  farm  area  of  San  Francisco  County  and 
10  near-by  counties  (Tables  215  and  216} . — A  study  of  the  census 
figures  on  the  horticultural  products  and  size  of  farms  in  the  coun 
ties  near  San  Francisco  was  made  in  order  to  determine  the  possi 
bilities  of  vocational  direction  by  prevocational  training  in  garden 
ing.  In  the  counties  nearest  the  city  the  number  of  small  farms  is 

1  Camp  equipment  to  be  furnished  by  grower  or  to   become  permanent  equipment  of 
school  department. 
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largest.  To  state  that  a  county  produces  largo  quantities  of  vege 
tables  or  small  fruits  is  almost  equivalent  to  stating  that  there  are 
many  small  farms.  There  are  a  few  large  farms  growing  small 
fruits,  but  in  most  cases  the  demands  of  cultivation  and  the  high 
money  value  per  unit  area  require  that  each  grower  confine  his 
efforts  to  a  small  acreage. 

TABLE  215. — Horticultural  products  of  San  Francisco  and  near-by  counties. 


Counties. 

Vece- 

tables. 

Pota 
toes. 

Orchard 
fruits. 

Tropi 
cal 
(ruits. 

Grape 
vines. 

Small 
fruits. 

Nuts. 

San  Francisco  

Acres. 
400 

Acre*. 
R7 

Trees. 
l.lOTi 

Trees. 
1 

Number. 
3,000 

Acres. 

Tree*. 

A  lampda  

7,  459 

1,055 

027,  S24 

15,000 

2.  3<iO,  959 

401 

2.'>,2.TO 

Contra  Costa  

3,0.10 

12,  OS7 

22.">,  !W9 

10,  o*»7 

2.H72,  130 

6 

215  249 

Marin  

117 

435 

32,2iw 

3*7 

115,  J9X 

3 

213 

Sonoma..... 

9">4 

2.279 

1,3<>4,  105 

2n,22"> 

I7,93U,(I72 

1,471 

10,031 

Napa  

42S 

5HO 

497,391 

2'{,2.J1 

S,  503,33* 

59 

2,708 

Solano  

050 

311 

1,  357,011 

S,«ll 

l,2n,205 

12 

100,239 

Sacramento  

6,30? 

1,400 

5oi;,*'i 

R4,S»3 

7,t;27,5lO 

554 

07,156 

San  Joaquin  

0,728 

21,313 

304,  2!IO 

20.070 

13,371,794 

92 

99  499 

Santa  Clara  

4,241 

1.  0«5 

5,043,7fO 

2*,023 

5,5S4,4SO 

1.011 

48,398 

San  Mateo  

3,210 

971 

43,055 

7.249 

124,990 

09 

331 

TABLE  210. — Size  of  farms  in  San  Francisco  and  near-by  counties. 


Counties. 

Per  cent 
under  3 
acres. 

Tor  cent 
3  to  9 
acres. 

I>r  cent 
9  to  19 
acres. 

Total. 

San  Francisco  

43.9 

38.2 

7.0 

89.1 

Alamoda  

6.1 

24.3 

16.6 

47.0 

Con  t  ra  Costa  

1.2 

8.0 

8.0 

17.0 

Marin  

1.2 

7.0 

10.0 

18.0 

Sonoma  

.9 

19.0 

18.0 

37.9 

.9 

9.0 

14.0 

23.9 

Solano  

.5 

3.7 

5.2 

9.4 

Sacramento  .  . 

.7 

10.4 

14.8 

25.9 

Ban  Joaifiiin  

.2 

6.2 

18.  1 

22.5 

Santa  Clara  

1.4 

16.3 

25.0 

42.7 

San  Mateo...  

6.9 

12.1 

8.0 

27.0 

In  San  Francisco  County  43.9  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  under  3 
acres  in  size  and  82.1  per  cent  under  10  acres.  In  Alamcda  County, 
which  produces  many  vegetables,  30.4  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  less 
than  10  acres  in  extent  and  over  one-third  of  the  area  of  Sonoma 
County,  which  produces  much  small  fruit,  is  divided  into  farms  of 
less  than  20  acres. 

In  order  to  be  successful  the  owners  of  these  small  farms  must 
practice  intensive  methods  of  crop  production.  Through  the  use  of 
the  small  back  yard  and  vacant  lot  garden  many  children  may  be 
taught  these  intensive  methods  which  later  may  bo  instrumental  in 
the  choice  of  gardening  as  a  vocation. 

SHOULD  THE  CITY  TRAIN  HER  YOUTHS  IN  AGRICULTURE? 

The  location  of  San  Francisco,  directly  across  tho  bay  from  the 
University  of  California,  with  its  strong  agricultural  college,  should 
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make  easy  the  giving  of  agricultural  courses  in  the  city  school  sys 
tem.  Many  of  the  boys  from  the  city  now  attend  the  college  of  agri 
culture,  whose  work  would  be  strengthened  by  prevocational  courses 
in  gardening  in  the  grades  and  vocational  courses  in  the  high  school. 
Wore  such  courses  given,  many  more  city  boys  would,  without  doubt^ 
select  agriculture  for  their  life  work  and  receive  advanced  training 
at  Berkeley. 

The  following  statistics  collected  by  Prof.  B.  H.  Cocheron  show 
that  more  than  half  of  the  students  registered  in  the  college  of  agri 
culture  in  April,  1915,  came  from  the  city  and  had  had  little  or  no- 
previous  agricultural  experience : 

QUESTION  I :    Were  you  brought  up  on  a  farm  or  ranch. 


Classes. 

Brought  up  on 
(arm. 

Not  brought  up  on 
farm. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Freshmen  

50 
46 
29 
42 
21 

42.0 
43.8 
30.7 
40.1 
45.6 

69 
59 
63 
49 
25 

5S.fr 
56.1 
69.  2 
53.8 
64.  a 

Sophomores  

Juni  ;rs  

Seni  TS  

G  raduates  and  specials  

Total  

188 

41.3 

265 

68.6 

QUESTION  II:  Did  you  come  to  the  university  from  a  home  situated  on  a  farm 

or  ranch, 


Classes. 

From  farms. 

Not  from  farms. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Freshmen  

38 
32 
27 
30 
19 

31.9 
30.4 
29.6 
32.9 
41.3 

81 
73 
64 
61 
27 

68.1 
69.5 
70.3 
67.0 
58.7 

Sophomores  

Juniors  

Seniors...  . 

Graduates  and  specials  

Total.... 

146 

32.3 

306 

67.fr 

QUESTION  III :  How  many  years  or  months  of  actual  full  day's  work  have  you 

ever  done? 

Averages. 

Freshmen 11  months  and  14  days  of  farm  work- 

Sophomores 1  year,  4  months,  siiul   IS  days. 

Juniors 1  j'ear,  G  months,  and  3  days. 

Seniors 2  years,  2  months,  and  13  days. 

Graduates  and  specials 2  years,  10  months,  and  8  days. 

Entire  registration 1  year,  7  months,  and  2  days. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  length  of  work  increases  with  the  progres 
sion  of  the  classes,  but  unexpectedly  increases  faster  than  the  amount  of  time 
out  of  school  for  vacations  would  permit.  This  has  been  caused  by  students 
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who  drop  out  of  school  for  a  year  or  more  and  by  students  with  whom  time 
magnifies  the  amount  of  work  they  have  done. 

There  are  75  students  in  the  college  who  state  they  have  never  done  a  full 
day's  farm  work  in  their  lives.  Of  these  5  are  graduates,  S  seniors,  12  juniors, 
19  sophomores,  and  23  freshmen. 

TEACHER  TRAINING. 

When  gardening  is  put  on  a  strong  financial  basis  in  San  Fran 
cisco,  its  permanent  success  will  depend  on  the  teaching  force.  The 
experience  of  city  school-garden  supervisors  of  the  country  seems' to 
prove  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  for  the  least  expenditure 
of  money  by  training  the  regular  grade  teachers  or  by  appointing 
grade  teachers  who  have  had  garden-teaching  experience  elsewhere. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Have  you  a  teacher  trained  to  do  the 
garden  work  ?  "  13  principals  answer  "  Yes  "  and  G7  "  No."  While 
the  field  work  of  the  survey  was  in  progress  most  of  the  teachers 
whom  the  principals  consider  trained  to  do  garden  teaching  were 
interviewed.  Some  of  these  teachers  had  taken  theoretical  courses 
in  agriculture  at  the  University  of  California  and  had  also  had  much 
practical  experience.  All  of  the  teachers  were  enthusiastic  and  all 
had  received  some  special  training  for  garden  teaching.  The  teach 
ers  were  uncertain  as  to  the  best  methods  of  applying  agricultural 
knowledge  to  the  teaching  of  city  children,  but  all  would  welcome 
supervision  and  direction  from  a  trained  leader  of  garden  work. 

The  garden  department  should  grow  gradually  from  a  small  begin 
ning  to  a  department  that  reaches  every  child  of  garden  age  in  the 
whole  city.  Thirteen  teachers  make  a  good  nucleus  from  which  to 
start;  but  these  teachers  will  wish  to  continue  their  training,  and 
other  teachers  must  become  prepared  to  take  up  and  extend  the  work 
each  year.  Teachers  who  wish  to  become  garden  specialists  should 
attend  all  conferences  and  classes  held  by  the  supervisor  of  garden 
ing.  They  should  be  assigned  to  practice  teaching  under  the  direc 
tion  of  experienced  teachers  who  are  also  in  service  as  school  and 
home-garden  teachers. 

Another  source  of  practical  garden  information  is  the  Italian 
gardener.  Because  of  the  high  price  of  land  and  demands  of  the 
local  markets,  these  gardeners  must  make  every  square  foot  of  land 
yield  its  utmost.  By  observation  of  the  Italian  methods,  time  of 
planting,  and  succession  of  crops  garden  teachers  may  obtain  much 
practical  information. 

Because  of  the  near-by  location  of  the  University  of  California, 
with  its  agricultural  department  and  many  agricultural  courses, 
teachers  in  San  Francisco  have  unusual  opportunities  for  agricul 
tural  training.  Courses  100A,  100B,  101,  102,  and  104  are  of  special 
value  to  city  teachers  of  gardening. 
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VALUE  OF  SCHOOL-DIRECTED  HOME  GARDENING  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CHILDREN. 

Economic. — Reports  were  received  from  7,915  children  (Table  218) 
who  could  have  home  garden  plats  or  400  square  feet  or  more.  With 
out  doubt  many  more  children  could  be  supplied  with  space  on  vacant 
lots.  If  only  the  7,915  children  were  taught  to  make  gardens,  how 
ever,  and  each  child  grew  10  cents  worth  of  vegetables1  per  square 
foot,  a  total  value  of  $316,000  would  be  produced  on  waste  land  by 
the  now  wasted  time  of  the  children.  As  one  teacher  is  able  to  direct 
the  garden  work  of  about  150  children,  53  trained  teachers  would  be 
needed  to  work  after  school,  on  Saturday,  and  during  the  summer 
vacation.  An  additional  salary  of  about  $250  would  probably  be 
sufficient  for  the  extra  work  of  each  of  these  teachers,  or  a  total 
cost  to  the  school  department  of  $13,250. 

From  a  purely  financial  standpoint,  an  expenditure  of  $13,250 
for  a  return  of  $316,000  should  be  good  business.  In  case  the,  children 
average  a  net  return  of  only  2^  cents  per  square  foot,  the  return  in 
food  to  the  community  would  have  a  value  of  $79,150,  or  nearly  six 
times  the  cost  in  teachers'  salaries. 

Health. — A  grand  total  of  29,679  children  were  reported  by  upper 
grammar  grade  teachers.  To  improve  the  health  of  this  army  of 
children  through  out-of-door  exercise  would  be  of  enough  value  to 
warrant  all  expenditure  for  garden  teaching.  To  be  mentally  strong, 
the  child  must  be  physically  healthy.  A  child,  working  with  feet  in 
the  soil,  head  in  the  sunlight,  and  lungs  filled  with  fresh  air,  will 
have  redder  blood  coursing  through  his  veins,  cat  better,  sleep  better, 
and  grow  into  stronger  manhood  than  one  who  works  in  mill  or 
shop  or  idles  his  time  away. 

The  10,369  children  who  live  in  apartments,  flats,  and  tenements 
need  this  health-giving  exercise  most.  To  play  on  street  and  side 
walk  is  dangerous  to  life  and  to  walk  with  parents  simply  for  exer 
cise  is  boredom.  The  most  real  of  all  experiences  comes  to  the  child 
through  accomplishing  a  worthy,  yet  difficult,  task  that  has  definite 
relation  to  his  present  life  and  at  which  he  works  with  purpose. 

Mental  training. — Most  of  the  present-day  city  occupations  open 
to  children  very  largely  cease  to  be  educative  when  they  become  pro 
ductive.  In  the  shop  and  factory,  the  same  thing  must  be  done  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  day  after  day.  In  the  street  trades,  there  is 
very  little  chance  for  real  occupational  growth  and  the  acquiring  of 
the  "  business  sense,"  commonly  spoken  of,  is  often  really  the  forma 
tion  of  habits  of  taking  advantage  of  others. 

In  the  garden,  on  the  other  hand,  conditions  are  hardly  the  same 
from  hour  to  hour.  Each  day  brings  new  duties  and  problems,  and 

i  Now  being  produced  by  children  In  cities  of  eastern  and  Southern  Suites. 
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each  year  old  methods  must  be  improved  and  new  products  may  be 
added.  The  child  is  not  taking  advantage  of  another  for  his  own 
gain,  but  coping  with  nature's  forces  and  learning  nature's  innumer 
able  lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  contributing  much  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  others. 

Habits  of  industry. — Of  the  total  number  of  children  who  reported 
(29,079),  10.9  per  cent  worked  during  the  out-of -school  hours  and  10 
per  cent  (Table  219)  were  employed  in  the  vacation.  The  time  of 
both  bo3rs  and  girls  was  occupied  less  than  one  hour  per  day  by  duties 
in  the  home.  Studies  of  the  out-of-school  employment  of  children 
seem  to  show  that,  as  the  city  grows  in  size,  the  possibilities  for  pro 
ductive  occupation  decreases  and  that  the  decrease  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  size  of  the  city. 

The  boy  without  regular  work  is  apt  to  be  father  of  the  man 
without  a  job.  San  Francisco  has  too  many  of  the  "  park  bench 
type  "  already.  In  order  that  the  man  may  be  a  successful  worker  the 
child  needs  real  occupation  when  in  the  habit-forming  period.  The 
productive  cultivation  of  the  back  yards  and  vacant  lots  of  the  city 
would  furnish  regular  occupation  for  many  children  who  have  no 
occupation  or  have  been  excluded  from  harmful  pursuits  by  child- 
labor  laws. 

The  making  of  a  successful  garden  must  be  attended  by  daily  work. 
Weeds  have  to  be  subdued,  the  soil  has  to  be  mulched,  and  crops 
harvested  at  the  right  stage  of  development.  From  such  regular 
work  the  child  forms  early  the  habit  of  industry. 

Moral  influences. — No  other  one  thing  reveals  quite  so  clearly  to 
the  child  his  place  in  life's  plan  as  work  with  living,  growing  things. 
Through  the  use  and  sale  of  the  garden  products  he  learns  to  value 
dollars  in  terms  of  labor.  To  learn  to  earn  one's  own  living  honestly 
is  a  fundamental  basis  of  morality.  The  evils  of  community,  State, 
and  nation  come  not  from  those  who  have  learned  to  live  by  their 
own  labor,  but  from  those  who  wish  only  to  profit  from  the  labor  of 
others. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Nature  study  and  elementary  science  are  required  subjects  in  the 
graded  schools  of  San  Francisco.  Enough  serious  consideration  has 
not  been  given  to  the  subject,  however,  to  work  out  a  complete  pro 
gram  adapted  to  the  city.  In  surveying  the  work  of  the  elementary 
schools,  Messrs.  McMurry  and  Withers  found  the  nature  study  course 
and  teaching  unsatisfactory. 

The  1911  course  of  study  included  nature  study  for  the  purpose 
of  vitalizing  other  subjects.  By  this  method  the  subject  lost  its 
identity,  ceasing  to  exist  as  an  independent  subject  through  over- 
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correlation.  The  supplementary  course  of  1915  trios  to  remedy  this 
condition  by  swinging  to  the  other  extreme  and  outlining  a  definite 
nature  study  and  science  course  from  the  third  to  eighth  grades  in 
clusive,  based  on  Murche's  Science  headers.  This  course  in  its  defl- 
niteness  goes  so  far  as  to  designate  the  exact  number  of  pages  to  be 
covered  in  each  grade  each  semester.  "The  assignment  of  a  set  of 
readers  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem 
of  science  teaching  in  the  grades.  A  bookish  approach  to  science  is 
wrong." * 

In  the  actual  carrying  out  of  this  course,  conditions  vary  in  each 
school  and  with  the  individual  teachers  in  the  same  school.  Because 
of  the  time  given  to  the  subject,  some  teachers  must  .enlarge  upon 
the  work  given  in  Murche,  while  others  are  content  to  do  only  what 
is  prescribed.  The  time  given  to  nature  study  and  science  teach 
ing  varies  all  the  way  from  one  20-minutc  period  to  five  or  more  30- 
minute  periods  per  week.  Table  217.  There  is  danger  of  some 
teacher  ''riding  a  hobby"  while  others  slight  the  subject.  Three 
hundred  and  nine  teachers  reported  on  the  number  of  field  trips 
taken  in  the  interest  of  studying  nature  as  follows:  Excursions  were 
conducted  by  132,  while  ITT  did  not  take  classes  to  the  field  at  all. 

TABLE  217. — Number  of  nature-study  excursions  reported  ly  teacher. 

Nature-study  excursions  reported  by  teacher:  Tencbers. 

Not  n  ny * 177 

Per  week  (one) 5 

Per  month — 

One 15 

Two 11 

Per  year — 

One 8 

T\vo 7 

Three 4 

Knur 

Five 4 

Per  term — 

One 45 

Two 20 

Three . 0 

Knur . 4 

Five 3 

Nature-study  periods  per  week  as  reported  by  teacher: 

Otu»   per   week 140 

Two  per   week : ftMJ 

Three   per   week 301 

Four  per   week 27 

Five  per  week 31 

»Dr.  C.  A.  McMurry  ;  sec  p.  UlO. 
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In  the  cases  of  teachers  \vho  do  conduct  excursions,  the  number  of 
trips  varies  from  one  per  year  to  one  per  week.  These  variations 
do  not  seem  to  be  uniform  by  grades,  but  without  doubt  depend  on 
the  interest  of  the  teacher.  During  the  exposition  the  children  from 
all  schools  were  taken  to  study  the  exhibits  and  thus  had  an  unusual 
chance  to  gain  nature-study  information.  The  San  Francisco  school 
board  overlooked  an  opportunity  by  not  securing  some  of  these  dis 
plays  for  geography  and  nature-study  museums. 

In  answer  to  a  question  on  the  use  of  illustrative  materials  in 
nature  study  and  science  lessons,  the  most  common  answer  was,  "In 
all  lessons  whenever  material  is  available." 

A  few  of  the  teachers'  answers  in  regard  to  the  use  of  specimens 
and  apparatus  in  nature  study  and  science  follow: 

"  We  bring  the  material  into  class  each  lesson." 

"Every  article,  material,  substance  mentioned  in  Murohe's  Science  Header 
is  used  in  the  class  room  during  the  lesson,  given  according  to  our  Course  of 
Study.  Illustrative  material  usually  consists  of  drawings  011  board  or  pic 
tures  in  books." 

"The  science  is  still  in  its  enrly  stages.  The  first  yonr  is  entirely  nature 
study  with  illustrative  material  in  each  lesson.  In  the  other  science  (of  com 
mon  tilings)  which  deals  with  nature  and  the  simplest  facts  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  we  always  try  to  show  a  relation  between  it  and  plant  or  animal 
life.  Illustrative  material  is  used  whenever  possible.  Our  apparatus  is  lim 
ited  but,  little  by  little,  the  work  is  taking  a  more  definite  shape." 

"There  is  no  time  for  field  trips  and  the  classes  are  much  too  large  and 
too  young  for  one  teacher  to  handle  informally.  Some  child  brings  illustrative 
material  nearly  every  day  or  some  article  on  the  subject  without  being  asked 
for  it." 

"  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  have  '  Science '  three  times  a  week.  Two 
lessons  are  devoted  to  the  work  mentioned  above  and  the  third  to  physiology 
or  hygiene.  We  have  illustrative  material  for  this  work  whenever  possible." 

"In  every  wny  possible  the  illustrative  material  is  used,  some  of  the  work 
being  made  at  home.  A  small  laboratory  is  in  the  school.  I  am  allowed  by 
the  principal  to  make  my  own  course  iu  science.  Gas  and  electricity  are  iu 
my  room." 

"  During  the  lessons  on  water  and  mercury  (as  used  in  separating  gold  from 
its  ore)  the  necessary  materials  were  on  hand  in  the  schoolroom." 

"We  have  a  very  good  museum  with  specimens  collected  by  the  children 
mostly.  We  have  growing  plants  and  vegetables  iu  season." 

"  Whenever  the  textbook  requires  it  and  we  have  the  apparatus." 

"Have  laid  out  n  llower  garden  In  the  sand  lot  adjoining  the  school.  In  this 
wny  have  taught  the  children  something  about  practical  gardening.  This  year 
will  try  to  raise  vegetables." 

"There  is  need  for  apparatus  for  almost  every  science  lesson.  At  present, 
however,  we  have  no  apparatus  and  experiments  cau  not  be  performed  until 
supplies  are  provided." 

Ill  the  science  classes  of  the  upper  grades  illustrative  material  has 
been  furnished  to  the  three  intermediate  schools  by  the  board  of  edu 
cation.  In  several  other  schools  the  science  is  taught  as  a  depart 
mental  subject,  and  some  apparatus  is  made  by  the  children  or  fur 
nished  by  the  school  department.  Very  few  of  the  schools  Lave 
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collections  of  any  kind  and  when  present  they  are  in  the  principal's 
office  and  not  accessible  for  the  children  to  look  at  at  will.  Several 
teachers  report  that  they  have  personally  purchased  the  apparatus 
needed  for  illustration  in  their  classes,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  material  from  the  board,  or,  when  thus  ordered,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  delivery. 

If  nature  study  and  science  teaching  are  to  assume  the  place  of 
vital  importance  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  grades  that  their  value 
merits,  some  one  with  experience  and  training  must  be  appointed  to 
supervise  the  work. 

The  duties  of  such  a  supervisor  should  be  to  outline  a  series  of 
topics  suited  to  San  Francisco,  together  with  bibliographies  on  each 
subject ;  to  train  the  teacher  to  select  and  teach  the  topics  of  greatest 
value  in  the  environments  of  the  schools  concerned;  and  to  aid  the 
board  of  education  and  teacher  in  selecting  and  obtaining  the  illus 
trative  material  needed  for  the  topics  to  be  taught.1  Nature  study, 
elementary  science,  and  gardening  have  so  many  points  of  common 
interest  that  the  director  of  gardening  would  be  the  logical  person 
to  place  in  charge  of  all  work  of  this  nature.  The  home  garden 
would  be  the  logical  center  for  a  very  large  part  of  the  nature  study. 

PLANTING  AND  HARVESTING  OF  GARDEN   CROPS  IN   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

In  order  to  show  the  possibilities  of  crop  production  under  the 
climatic  conditions  of  San  Francisco,  the  following  monthly  planting 
calendars  have  been  compiled : 2 

MONTH  OF  JANUARY. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  planted. 

Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 

(Last  of  mouth.) 

Winter  lettuce.          Potatoes,     second 

Root  crops:               Salads: 

Cabbage.                        crop. 

Carrots.                      Corn  salad. 

Kale.                           Swiss  chard. 

Turnips,  etc.              Lettuce. 

Carrots.                      Celery. 

Spinach. 

Parsnips.                    Cauliflower. 

Turnips. 

Flower  crops  that  may  be  planted. 

Flower  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 

Roses.                        Perennials  : 

In  bloom: 

Gladiolus.                          Hollyhocks. 

Narcissus,  paper  white. 

Lilies.                                 Gaillardins. 

Free*ias. 

Sweet  peas.                      Creopsls,  etc. 

Winter  stock. 

Hardy      annuals,            Wild   flower 

Calendula. 

such  as:                           seeds   for 

Snapdragon.                 open  ground. 

Alyssum. 

Tansies,  etc. 

»  See  also  Ch.   VI. 

*  From  Information  furnished  by  Ttnllnn  gardeners,  compiled  by  Miss  Louisa  McDer- 
mott.  and  from  Informnlloo  obtained  from  lending  Sun  Francisco  seedsmen,  compiled  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hummel,  associate  professor  of  agricultural  education,  University  of  California 
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MONTH   OF   FEBRUARY. 

Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  planted.     Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 


Parsley. 

Onions. 

Lettuce. 

Radish. 

Beets. 

Turnips. 

Cabbage. 

Cauliflower. 

Spinach. 

Swiss  chard. 

Kohl-rabi. 


Peas. 

Celery. 

Potatoes. 

Brocolll. 

Brussels  sprouts. 

Garnet  Chili 

potaoes. 
Perennials : 

Rhubarb  roots. 

Horse-radish. 


Flower  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 


Flower    crops    that    may    be    planted. 
Same  as  list  for  January  plus  dahlias 
and  all  hardy  annual  flowers. 

Perennials  may   still   be   planted,   but     Roses. 
they   will  not   flower  until   August     Winter  flowering  sweet  peas, 
or  September  of  same  year.  Snow  flakes. 

All  flowering  shrubs  and  trees.  Almonds. 

Calendulas. 
Pansies 
Daffodils.  » 

MONTH  OF   MABCH 

Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  planted.      Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 


Same  as  January. 


Same    as    February    with    beans    and 

cucumbers  added. 
Celery. 
Artichokes. 


Flower  crops  that  may  be  planted. 
All  of  those  given  for  February  plus 
the  half  hardy  annuals,  such  as: 

Verbena  Petunias. 

Schizanthus.  Salpiglassis. 

Centaurea.  Asters,  etc. 

MONTH    OF    APRIL. 

Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  planted.      Vcf/cltthlc  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 


Lettuce. 
Radish. 
Onions. 
Carrots. 
Parsnips. 

Flower  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 
Daffodils. 


Same  as  February,  if  planting  is  re 
quired. 
No  potatoes. 

Flower   crop*    that    may    be    planted 

All     annuals    and    perennials    except 
those  which  are  tender. 


Lettuce. 
Radish. 
Turnips. 


Young  beets. 
Kohl-rabi. 


Floicer  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 


Spanish  Iris. 
Hyacinths. 


Tulips. 
Roses. 
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MONTH  OF    MAY. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  planted. 

Same  as  February,  If  planting  is  re 
quired. 
No  potatoes. 


Floiccr   crops    that    may    be   planted. 

All  flowers,  hardy  and  tender. 
Chrysanthemum   plants. 
Bedding  plants. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 


Spinach. 
Swiss  chard. 
Turnips. 
Beets. 


Kohl-rabi. 
Peas. 
Lettuce. 
Radish. 


Flower  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 

Tulips. 
Iris. 

Wild  flowers,  and  annuals  planted  In 
early  part  of  year. 


MONTH    OF    JUNE. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  planted. 

Same  as  February,  If  no  planting  is 

required. 
No  potatoes. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 


String  beans. 

Carrots. 

Turnips. 

Boots. 

Peas 


Cabbage. 

Radish. 

Early  potatoes. 

Lettuce. 


Floiccr   crops    that   may    be   planted. 

(In  between  seasons  for  planting.) 
Start  winter  stocks  for  winter  blooms. 


Floicer  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 

Roses  are  passing,  but  the  garden 
should  be  ripe  with  all  of  the 
flowers  planted  in  spring. 

Sweet  peas  are  iii  full  bloom. 


MONTH    OF    JULY. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  planted. 

February    schedule    of    planting    and 
second  crop  of  beans  and  potatoes. 


Floiccr   crops    that   may    be   planted. 

Start    planting    perennials   for    early 
blossoming  next  year. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 


String  beans. 

Carrots. 

Peas. 

Lett  uce. 

Cauliflower. 


Cabbage. 
Spinach. 
Swiss  chard. 
Radish. 


Floiver  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 

Lilies. 

Uladiolus  and  general  garden  flowers. 

MONTH   OF    AUGUST. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  planted. 
Winter  leaf  plants  and  root  crops. 


Vegetable  cr,ops  that  may  be  harvested. 


Cauliflower. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Lettuce. 

Cabbage. 


Ca  rrots. 
Celery. 
Turnips. 
Beets. 
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Flower   crops    that    may    be   planted. 

Continue     planting     perennials;     also 
frees! as  for  winter  flowering  and — 
Narcissus,   payer   white. 
Pausies. 


Flower  crops  that  may  'be  harvested. 

Dahlias. 

Sunflowers. 

Amaryllis. 

Iludbeckla. 

Montbretias. 


MONTH   OF  SEPTEMBER. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  planted. 

Set  out  celery  plants,  cabbage,  kale, 

etc. 

Corn  salad. 
Endive. 
Lctluce. 

Flower  crops   that   may   be  planted. 

Winter  flowering : 
Sweet  peas. 
Bermuda  Easter  lilies. 
Calendula. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 

Cauliflower. 

Iteans. 

Celery. 

Lettuce. 

Carrots. 

Floiccr  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 


Cosmos. 
Golden  Rod. 
Chrysanthemum. 


Asters. 
Dahlias. 


MONTH  OF  OCTORER. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  planted. 

Broad  beans  sometimes,  and  sow  cab 
bage  seed  for  plants  to  set  out  early 
in  spring. 


Floiccr   crops    that   may    be    planted. 
The  great  planting  mouth  for  bulbs. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 


Cauliflower. 
Beans. 
Turnips. 
Carrots. 


Kale. 

Cabbage. 

Celery. 


Floiccr  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 
Chrysanthemum. 


MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  planted. 

Sow  hardy  leaf  vegetables  for  setting 

out  and  garden  peas. 
Onions. 

Flower   crops    that   may    be   planted. 
Cladiolus.  Hardy  annuals 

Begonias.  and  perennials. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 

Cauliflower.  Celery. 

Carrots.  Turnips. 

Beets.  Parsnips. 

Flower  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 


MONTH   OF   DECEMBER. 


Vegetable  plants  that  may  be  planted. 
Not  any  planting. 


Floiccr   crops    that   may    be   planted. 

Usually  cold  and  dry  and  unfavorable 
for  planting. 

Sweet  peas,  if  not  planted  in  No 
vember. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 

Cabbage.  Carrots. 

Kale.  Winter  lettuce. 

Cauliflower.  Celery. 
Parsnips. 

Floicer  crops  that  may  be  harvested. 
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ADDITIONAL   NOTES. 

In  San  Francisco  tomatoes  and  corn  will  not  ripen ;  there  is  not  enough 
heat.  The  Italians  say  every  month  in  the  year  is  planting  time,  except  De 
cember  and  early  January.  Beans  and  cucumbers  should  not  be  planted  before 
March.  With  these  two  exceptions,  all  vegetables  may  be  planted  in  the 
months  of  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August.  Root  vege 
tables  should  not  be  planted  later  than  August,  except  the  winter  radish. 
Two  crops  of  beans  can  be  produced,  planting  time  March  and  June;  also  two 
crops  of  potatoes,  spring  planting  February  and  March,  fall  planting  in  July. 

i 
SUMMARY   OF   FINDINGS. 

See  Tables  218-221. 

School  and  home  gardening  and  elementary  agriculture  have  not 
been  recognized  by  the  school  board  as  a  necessary  school  subject 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  school  gardening  now  being  carried  on  by  a  few  enthusiastic 
teachers  is  indefinite  and  fails  to  achieve  large  educational  values 
or  pecuniary  returns. 

The  topography  of  the  city  makes  gardening  difficult  in  some 
districts. 

The  soil  is  sandy  on  the  level  areas  but  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  humus  to  make  an  excellent  garden  soil.  Available  land 
with  improved  soils  is  to  be  found  in  District  No.  7  and  in  parts 
of  Districts  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  ancT6. 

During  the  summer  gardens  must  be  irrigated  and  helpful  city 
ordinances  are  needed  to  aid  the  children  in  productive  gardening. 

The  building  lots  are  small,  either  25  by  100  or  25  by  137|  feet  in 
size. 

TABLE  218. — Living  conditions. 


Districts. 

Number  of 
children 
reported. 

Number 
living  In 
flats,  tene 
ment's,  and 
apart 
ments. 

Number  of 
children 
who  could 
have  gar 
den  plats 
20  by  20 
feet. 

Are  there  small 
vacant  lots  for 
all  children  not 
having  baik- 
yard  space? 

Are  there  large 
plats  for  school 
gardens? 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Northeast  

3,073 
746 
4,035 
8,316 
6,514 
2,001 
4,364 

1,889 
316 
885 
3,900 
2,500 
646 
233 

205 
137 
1,306 
1.627 
1,599 
888 
2,153 

51 
5 
28 
128 
72 
28 
16 

9 
10 
63 
41 
56 
22 
75 

52 
5 
35 
128 
72 
28 
17 

8 
8 
50 
42 
59 
24 
70 

North  central  

\Vpst  ern  

Central  

East..  

Noe  Valley  '  

South  

Total  

29,679 

10,369 

7,915 

328 

276 

337 

261 

Of  29,679  children  who  reported,  10,3G9  live  in  apartments,  flats, 
and  tenements;  thus  vacant-lot  gardens  would  have  to  be  found  for 
35  per  cent  of  the  children.  Only  27  per  cent  of  the  children  have 
land  for  large  back-yard  gardens. 
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In  Districts  Nos.  1,  4,  and  the  central  part  of  District  No.  f>  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  enough  vacant  land  to  supply  large  lots  for 
economic  gardening.  The  time  of  the  children  will  have  to  be  occu 
pied  by  work  in  individual-plot  school  gardens  or  in  other  activities, 
such  as  "  following  the  fruit." 

The  large  number  of  children  who  live  in  flats,  apartments,  and 
tenements,  where  the  home  makes  no  demand  on  the  child's  time, 
are  the  ones  who  need  out-of -school-hours  occupation  most. 

The  city  school  department  has  acquired  101  vacant  tracts  as  sites 
for  future  school  buildings.  Many  of  these  lots  are  near  existing 
schools  and  would  make  excellent  school  gardens. 

TABLE  219. — Occupations  of  children. 


Reported. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

B 

I 

S 

8, 

§ 

§ 

i 

I 

o 

o    . 

o 

a 

a 

a 

a 

o 

0 

•—  a> 

Districts. 

1 

a 

a 

1 

j?  _ 

Jf 

0  g 

•2  ' 

o  g 

£ 

"3 

Sf 

> 
3 

n 

o 

m 

4 

I 

n 

It 

c"S 

2TS 

C3  p 

i^ 

il 

H 

A 

_ 

BO 

_ 

bo 

» 

o-S 

l_i 

&£ 

!M 

» 

£ 

2 

2 

2* 

1 

2 

fl 

fe 

|i 

n 

^ 

s 

f* 

o 

I 

o 

^ 

o 

§" 

> 

3 

3 

n 

o 

P 

< 

* 

£ 

•* 

!# 

•< 

M 

* 

•" 

z 

Northeast  

i  fat 

1,439 

362 

*2.  20 

277 

13.25 

7? 

$1.76 

75 

$3.96 

8.0 

227 

9.0 

133 

North  central  

303 

383 

85 

2.09 

63 

3.02 

1.23 

4 

4.46 

9.0 

42 

8.0 

45 

Western  

2,012 

2,023 

393 

1.78 

273 

2.  95 

?4 

1.40 

19 

2.09 

5.5 

510 

5.5 

442 

Central  

4,113 

4,203 

870 

1.72 

859 

2.69 

10 

1.69 

4? 

2.31 

5.3 

773 

5.9 

6SO 

East  

3,291 

3,253 

732 

1.58 

663 

2.54 

M 

1.58 

66 

2.62 

6.0 

648 

7.0 

724 

Noe  Valley  

1  304 

1  297 

227 

1.46 

239 

2  36 

15 

.91 

17 

2.56 

5.5 

255 

6.2 

248 

South  

2,  164 

2,200 

323 

1.80 

333 

2.40 

41 

.97 

47 

1.36 

7.0 

497 

7.0 

443 

Total  

14,881 

14,798 

2,992 

1.80 

2,707 

2.74 

249 

1.36 

270 

2.76 

6.6 

2,952 

7.0 

2,115 

Of  the  14,881  boys  who  reported,  11,889  have  no  definite  employ 
ment  outside  the  home  after  school  hours,  and  12,174  are  unemployed 
during  vacation. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  boys  who  work  after  school  is  $1.80 
a  week  and  $2.74  a  week  during  vacation. 

Of  14,798  girls  from  whom  reports  were  received,  14,549  have  no 
employment  after  school  and  14.528  have  no  money-earning  work 
during  vacation. 

The  girls  who  work  earn  an  average  of  $1.36  a  week  after  school 
and  $2.76  per  week  during  vacation. 

That  the  average  city  home  does  not  furnish  employment  for  its 
children  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  boys  work  an  average  of  only 
6.6  hours  per  week  and  the  girls  7  hours  per  week.  Many  children 
report  that  they  have  no  definite  duties  at  home. 

During  the  school  year  1915-16  the  schools  were  in  session  187^ 
days.  The  children  are  out  of  school  nearly  one-half  of  the  days  of 
the  year  and  fully  one-half  the  daylight  hours  of  each  school  day. 
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TABLE  220. — Economic  chart. 


Districts. 

Total 
number 
of  chil 
dren  in 
school. 

Aver 
age 
daily 
attend 
ance. 

Vege 
table 

fOCKl 

cost 
for  fam 
ily  of 
of  five. 

Following  the  fruit. 

Children  leaving 
school  to  work. 

Num 
ber. 

Pate  of  leav 
ing  school. 

Date  of  return 
to  school. 

Num 
ber. 

Cause. 

Norlhp.'ist  

5.1H7 
1.319 
5,914 
12,892 

io.ra.5 

4,078 
0,717 

4,541 
1,175 

5,3Xi> 
11,370 

• 

9,301 
3,705 

6,145 

$57.  79 
78.92 
81.118 
88.18 

(58.  C5 
75.22 

57.29 

91 
0 
3 
19 

83 
5 

39 

February... 
July  
June  1  
Close    of 
school. 

October  
September.. 
Aup.  30  
September.. 

C8 
lo 
24 
99 

140 
20 

78 

Need. 
Do. 
To. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

North  central  .  . 

Western  

Central...'. 

Enst  

Noo  Valley.. 

Close    of 
school. 

Aug  23 

South  

Total  

40,  722 

41,683 

72.53 

240 

444 

The  average  cost  of  vegetables  for  a  year  for  a  family  of  five  per 
sons  was  estimated  at  $72.53. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-six  children  were  absent  from  school  a 
part  of  the  year  "  following  the  fruit." 

Under  the  right  direction  "following  the  fruit"  has  educational 
possibilities. 

During  the  year  444  pupils  left  school  to  work. 

The  cause  of  going  to  work  was  in  most  instances  family  need. 

Children  would  remain  in  school  longer  if  money  could  be  earned 
at  the  same  time. 

TABLE  221. — Home  interests  of  cJiUdrcn. 


Districts. 

Number  of  children  reported. 

Number  of  children  having  — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Gardens. 

Poultry. 

1'igeons. 

Uabblts. 

Norlhrast  

1,034 
313 
2,012 
4,113 
3/>fll 
1,304 
2,  104 

1.439 
3S3 
2,023 
4,203 
3,  253 
1,297 
2,20(1 

3,073 
740 
4.035 
8,310 
6,544 
2,1.01 
4,31.1 

510 
203 
1,430 
2,  100 
2,  Or.5 
1,000 
1.I.1S 

10s 
00 
47'2 
203 
7VW 
3x2 
1,157 

115 
10 

12S 
139 
347 

1SI 

300 

67 
3G 
211 
252 
447 
222 
807 

North  central  

AVc.sieni  

<'cn  tral  >... 

F.sisi.:        

Nne  Valley   

South  

Total  

14,881 

14,798 

29,079 

8,992 

3,177 

1,292 

2,042 

At  the  present  time  gardens  are  made  at  the  homes  of  8,992  chil 
dren  of  29,079  reporting.  Poultry  is  kept  at  3,177  homes;  pigeons 
at  1,292;  and  rabbits  at  2,042. 

Under  the  right  direction  many  children  might  immediately  use 
their  time  profitably  in  home  projects  with  gardens,  poultry,  pigeons, 
and  rabbits. 

By  profitable  occupation  of  time  children  might  be  kept  out  of  the 
juvenile  court. 

Home  and  vacant  lot  projects  could  be  offered  as  substitute  for 
street  trades. 
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Thirteen  teachers  now  in  service  in  the  grades  have  received  special 
training  in  elementary  agriculture  and  garden  teaching. 

The  University  of  California,  College  of  Agriculture,  offers  aca 
demic  and  practical  courses  for  the  training  of  other  teachers. 

When  prevocational  courses  in  nature  study  and  gardening  have 
been  worked  out  vocational  high  school  courses  in  agriculture  should 
be  supplied. 

To  train  many  children  to  cultivate  intensively  small  lots  and  to 
Jead  them  to  the  study  of  agriculture  vocationally  in  tlie  high  school 
will  supply,  first,  better  trained  students  to  the  division  of  agriculture 
of  the  State  university,  and,  second,  successful  agriculturists — a  great 
need  of  the  State. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  is  a  great  need  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  proper  direction  of  their  out-of -school  hours,  fro  matter 
how  well  the  classroom  instruction  is  given,  it  will  count  for  little 
in  the  life  of  the  child  if  his  out-of-school  interests  and  influences 
are  allowed  to  undermine  his  health  or  character. 

When  school  and  home  gardening  or  other  productive  and  edu 
cative  occupations  are  offered  to  the  children  as  school-directed  sub 
jects,  they  must  be  taught  in  terms  of  the  life  of  the  child  and  not 
by  overformalized  school  methods. 

SUMMARY  OF   CONCLUSIONS   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  A  director  of  nature  study  and  school  and  home  gardening 
should  be  appointed  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  deputy  super 
intendent  responsible  for  vocational  education  and  the  manual  arts. 
(See  Chapter  XIV.) 

2.  It  should  bo  the  duty  of  this  director  to  plan  a  series  of  nature- 
study  projects  for,  each  school,  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  children  and 
the  environment  of  the  school. 

3.  The  director  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  working  out  of 
a  complete  plan  of  home  and  school  gardening  and  other  home- 
project  activities  for  the  cit}'.     A  further  study  of  the  out-of-school 
activities  of  school  children  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  incor 
porating  in  this  department  agricultural  home  projects  of  educative 
and  productive  value. 

4.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  director,  from  10  to  15  grade 
teachers  should  be  appointed  at  once  as  school  and  home  garden 
teachers.     These  teachers  should  do  the  regular  grade  teaching  dur 
ing  school  hours  but  should  be  paid  an  extra  salary  for  teaching 
children  to  conduct  school  and  home  gardens  after  school,  on  Satur 
day,  and  during  the  vacations. 
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5.  In  the  schools  in  which  these  teachers  are  the  teaching  should 
be  made  departmental  to  such  an  extent  as  will  permit  them  to  teach 
gardening  in  the  upper  grades  during  school  hours  and  direct  the 
practical  work  out  of  school  hours. 

6.  The  teachers  selected  should  be  placed  for  the  first  year  in 
schools  in  districts  where  the  vacant  lots  are  numerous  and  back 
yards  available  for  gardening,  as  in  Districts  2,  3,  6,  and  7. 

7.  Other  teachers  interested  in  garden  teaching  should  be  selected 
and  directed  in  obtaining  training  in  gardening  by  courses  given  by 
the  director,  by  courses  at  the  University  of  California,  by  observa 
tion  of  the  methods  employed  by  Italian  gardeners,  and  by  acting 
as  cadet  teachers  to  the  regular  garden  teachers. 

8.  Enough  garden  teachers  should  be  trained  and  appointed  each 
year  so  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  there  may  be  enough  such  teachers 
to  allow  one  for  every  150  children  between  the  ages  of  9  and  15,  for 
whom  land  can  be  had  for  gardening  either  at  or  within  reasonable 
distances  of  the  children's  homes. 


Chapter  XVII. 


DIGEST  OF  SUMMARIES  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND 

CONCLUSIONS. 


For  the  reader's  convenience  a  brief  digest  of  the  important  rec 
ommendations  which  are  made  in  various  parts  of  this  report  has 
been  prepared.  The  recommendations  in  full,  together  with  the 
data  and  the  discussion  on  which  they  are  based,  will  be  found  in 
the  chapters  bearing  the  corresponding  titles. 

PRESUPPOSITIONS. 

In  making  these  recommendations  it  is  assumed : 

1.  That  the  ideal  of  education  in  a  democracy  demands:  (a)  That 
in  any  city  there  shall  be  a  single  unified  system,  embracing  all 
schools  supported  by  public  taxation;   (Z>)  that  the  control  of  the 
schools  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  school  trustees  responsible 
directly  to  the  people;    (<?)   that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
schools  is  to  produce  intelligent,  loyal,  and  independent  citizens;  and 
(d)  that  the  scope  of  the  task  of  the  schools  is  nothing  less  than  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  with  substantial 
equality  of  opportunity. 

2.  That  each  type  of  school  (elementary,  secondary,  special)  has 
its  own  particular  function  to  perform  and  finds  its  greatest  useful 
ness  in  rendering  to  the  people  its  own  peculiar  service. 

3.  That  all  these  forms  of  service  are  equally  worthy  and  dignified 
if  performed  equally  well. 

4.  That  the  people  of  the  State  and  city  are  both  willing  and  able 
to  provide  all  funds  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  adequate  support 
of  the  public-school  system  and  the  legitimate  work  of  any  part  of  it. 

5.  That  the  schools  exist  primarily  for  the  children  .and  not  for 
officers,  teachers,  or  any  other  employees. 

6.  That  the  people  of  San  Francisco  desire  the  best  service  and  the 
fullest  possible  returns  from  their  public  schools  and  are  willing  to 
make  at  any  time  such  conservative  changes  in  their  organization,  in 
the  form  and  method  of  their  control,  in  their  courses  of  study,  and 
in  their  methods  of  teaching  as  may  appear  clearly  and  certainly  to 
be  necessary  or  contributory  to  this  end. 
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7.  That  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
the  civic  organizations,  at  whose  request  this  survey  was  undertaken, 
and  all  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  San  Francisco  desire  to  have  such 
a  full  and  frank  statement  in  regard  to  their  public-school  system  as 
will  enable  them  to  understand  it  in  its  main  outlines  at  least,  and 
such  comprehensive,  constructive  suggestions  for  its  improvement  as 
will  enable  them  to  reorganize  the  system  on  a  sound  basis,  to  remedy 
its  more  important  evils,  correlate  it  with  other  educational  agencies, 
adapt  its  work  to  the  constantly  developing  life  of  the  city,  State, 
Nation,  and  the  world,  and  to  conduct  its  affairs  wisely,  and  insure 
it  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth. 

8.  That  all  who  will   read  this  report  know  that  education  is 
not  as  yet  an  exact  science  and  that  much  of  what  is  accepted  as 
fundamental  is  not  the  result  of  scientific  investigation  and  demon 
stration,  but  rather  the  consensus  of   opinion  tested   by  personal 
observation  and  experience,  and  this  opinion  is  constantly  develop 
ing  and  changing. 

I.  TIIE  CITY  OF  SAX  FRANCISCO. 

1.  San  Francisco  is  a  young  and  vigorous  city,  situated  at  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  continent,  through  which  must  pass  much  of  the 
life  and  business  of  the  continent,  inevitably  affecting  its  character, 
its  growth,  and  its  development. 

2.  Few  other  cities  in  the  world  are  so  able  to  maintain  their 
schools  and  to  supply  them  abundantly  with  all  buildings,  equip 
ment,  and  teachers  that  may  be  needed  for  their  highest  efficiency 
at  whatever  cost  may  be  necessary. 

3.  The  people  of  San  Francisco  and  their  representatives  on  the 
board  of  education,  in  the  city  council,  and  in  the  State  legislature 
may  and  should,  in  planning  for  the  future  development  of  the 
public-school  system  of  the  city,  take  counsel  of  perfection. 

II.  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  TIIE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  statistical  tables  and  comment  presented  in  Chapter  IT  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  further  summary.  The  reader  is  referred 
directly  to  the  text. 

III.   ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

1.  The  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  can  not  be  happily  or  suc 
cessfully  administered  until  the  present  method  of  administration 
makes  way  for  n  plan  of  control  which  will  permit  the  educational 
forces  in  the  city  to  do  their  work  properly,  efficiently,  and  well. 
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CHANGES  IN   STATE  CONSTITUTION   AND   CITY   CHARTER. 

2.  The  State  constitution  of  California  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  relieve  the  County  of  San  Francisco  from  the  obligation  of  elect 
ing  a  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

3.  The  charter  of  San  Francisco  should  be  amended  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  board  of  education,  which  should  be  inde 
pendent  of  all  other  branches  of  the  city  government,  and  which 
should  have  the  full  control  and  management,  through  its  superin 
tendent  of  schools  and  his  assistants,  of  all  matters  relating  to  public- 
school  affairs  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  educational,  business,  and 
financial  departments  of  the  school  system;  the  members  Qf  the 
board  to  serve  without  compensation. 

4.  The  board  of  education  should  be  empowered  to  make  its  budget 
and  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  school  tax  levy,  under  the  limita 
tion  of  the  State  law. 

5.  The  charter  of  San  Francisco  should  be  amended  further  to 
establish  beyond  question  the  proper  relation  between  the  board  of 
education  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  as  its  technical  expert, 
and  all  of  the  board's  employees  under  him. 

C.  The  task  of  amending  the  charter  and  reorganizing  the  public- 
school  system  should  be  undertaken  independently  of  personal  con 
siderations  or  expediency,  and  solely  in  the  light  of  fundamentally 
sound  principles  of  organization  and  administration. 

GEXERAI* 

7.  The  board  of  education  as  a  corporate  body  should  have  all  the 
Constitutional  and  statutory  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  simi 
lar  corporate  bodies  by  the  constitution  and  the  general  laws  of  the 
State  of  California. 

8.  The  charter  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  tax  levy  to  exceed 
the  minimum  tax  provided  by  State  law  under  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  education  for  the  meeting  of  proper  emergencies. 

9.  A  new  department  should  be  created  to  have  charge  of  build 
ings  and  grounds,  including  planning,  erection,  maintenance   and 
repair,  and  supervision  of  the  engineer  and  janitorial  stalF. 

10.  The  board  of  education  should  reorganize  its  system  of  ac 
counting   by   creating   a   department  of  accounting   and   statistics, 
which  should   also  be  responsible  for  purchasing  and  distributing 
equipment  and  supplies. 

11.  All    playground   work  and   all   recreational   activities  under 
public  auspices  in  the  city  are  educational  in  their  intent  and  pur 
pose  and  should  be  under  the  full  control  of  the  board  of  education. 
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12.  The  official  proceedings  of  the  board  of  education  should  be 
published  and  made  available  for  the  inspection  and  reference  of  all 
officers  and  heads  of  departments  of  the  school  system  and  for  the 
information  of  the  public. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

13.  Members  of  the  board  of  education,  nine  in  number,  repre 
senting  the  city  at  large,  should  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  or  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
confirmed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  or  appointed  by  the  judges 
of  the  superior  court;  should  serve  without  compensation,  and  should 
give  to  the  duties  of  their  office  such  time  as  the  business  of  the 
board'of  education  may  require.     Members  of  the  board  should  be 
not  less  than  30  years  of  age,  and  should  have  been  residents  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  at  least  five  years  prior  to  their 
appointment. 

14.  The  board  should  never  be  so  constituted  as  to  consist  of  more 
than  four  members  of  the  same  political  party.    The  term  of  office 
of  members  of  the  board  should  be  for  six  years,  three  members  being 
appointed  every  two  years  after  the  first  organization. 

15.  The  board  should  organize  by  electing  one  of  its  members 
president,  by  electing  a  paid  secretary  who  shall  not  be  a  member, 
and  by  creating  two  standing  committees  of  four  members  each, 
one  on  business,  and  one  on  education. 

1C.  The  board  should  hold  regular  meetings  once  each  month,  and 
special  meetings  at  such  times  as  it  may  determine. 

17.  The  board  of  education  should  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools 
and  determine  the  amount  of  his  salary.     The  term  of  office  of  the 
superintendent  should  be  for  at  least  four  years. 

18.  The  board  should  elect  five  deputy  superintendents  on  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  and  one  additional 
deputy  superintendent  for  each  20,000  pupils  in  average  daily  attend 
ance  over  and  above  the  base  number  of  45,000  pupils.    One  deputy 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  all  activities  connected  with  the  de 
partment  of  buildings  and  grounds ;  one  deputy  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  accounting,  statistics,  and  supplies ;  the 
remaining  deputies  should  be  assigned  to  such  administrative,  pro 
fessional,  and  supervisory  work  as  the  superintendent  may  deter 
mine.     The  term  of  office  of  the  deputy  superintendents  should  be 
for  at  least  four  years,  and  they  should  receive  such  salary  as  the 
board  of  education  may  determine. 

19.  All  other  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  board  of  education,  in 
such  numbers  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  proper  carrying  on  of  the 
work  in  all  departments  of  the  public-school  system,  should  be  elected 
by  the  board,  on  the  initiative  and  written  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 
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20.  The  board  of  education  should  have  the  right  to  dismiss  any 
school  officer  or  any  other  employee  of  the  board  for  insubordination, 
or  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  provided  the  charges  against 
such  officer  or  employee  shall  first  be  formally  presented  to  the  board 
by  the  superintendent    of  schools,  after  due  investigation,  and  pro 
vided  further  that  such  charges  shall  be  passed  upon  finally  by  the 
board  after  due  hearing.     The  board  should  also  have  the  right,  on 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  to 
dismiss  Avithout  a  hearing  any  school  officer  or  other  employee  for 
evident  unfitncss  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  oflice  or  position. 

21.  The  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to  establish, 
organize,  and  maintain  such  classes  and  types  of  schools  and  depart 
ments  of  special  work  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  to  change, 
modify,  consolidate,  or  discontinue  the  same  as  the  interests  of  the 
public-school  system  may  require. 

22.  The  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to  create  or 
abolish  positions  in  connection  with  the  educational,  business,  and 
financial  departments  of  the  school  system  as  it  may  determine  under 
the  limitations  of  the  State  law,  and  to  fill  such  positions  on  the 
initiative  and  written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS. 

23.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  definitely  and  offi 
cially  recognized  as  the  technical  expert  of  the  board  of  education, 
employed  by  the  board  as  its  adviser  and  chief  executive  oflicer,  and 
charged  with  complete  control  of  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  school  system  under  the  board  and  for  carrying  out  the 
policies  determined  upon  by  the  board. 

24.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
the  board  of  education  should  adopt  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary 
to  define  clearly  the  status  of  all  employees. 

25.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  free  to  determine 
the  assignment  of  duties  among  his  deputies  and  other  assistants  as 
the  best  interests  of  the  service  may  require  from  time  to  time. 


NEW    ACTIVITIES. 


2G.  The  board  of  education,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  should  provide  for  the  introduction 
or  further  extension  of  those  newer  types  of  school  activities  which 
have  not  yet  received  full  practical  recognition  in  San  Francisco. 

27.  The  following  new  special  departments  should  be  created:  (1) 
Evening  schools  and  school  extension;  (2)  school  gardens,  nature 
study,  agriculture,  and  city  beautification ;  (3)  attendance;  (4) 
writing. 

93S15— 17 40 
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28.  Existing  special  departments  should  be   continued   or  reor 
ganized,  as  follows:  (1)  The  department  of  drawing,  to  be  called  the 
"Department  of  art  education";   (2)  the  department  of  music,  as 
now;  (3)  the  department  of  home  economics,  to  be  called  the  "De 
partment  of  home  economics  and  vocational  subjects  for  girls";  (4) 
the  department  of  manual  training,  to  be  called  the  "Department 
of  manual   train.ing  and  vocational  subjects   for  boys";    (5)    the 
department  of  primary  grades,  to  be  called  the  "Department  of 
primary   and   kindergarten   instruction";    (G)    the   department   of 
physical  education,  athletics,  social  and  lecture  centers,  to  be  called 
the  "  Department  of  health."     Activities  of  the  social  and  lecture 
centers  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  department  of  evening 
schools  and  school  extension.    The  functions  of  the  new  department 
of  health  should  be  enlarged. 

29.  Each  of  these  departments  should  have  at  its  head  a  capable, 
technically  trained  officer,  called  director,  who  should  be  given  such 
technical  assistants,  called  supervisors,  and  such  clerical  assistants 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effective  performance  of  the  duties  as 
signed. 


EFFICIENCY   OF   THE    STAFF. 


30.  The  board  of  education  should  have  the  right,  on  the  recom 
mendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  to  set  the  standard  of 
qualifications  to  be  required  of  (hose  seeking  positions  in  the  edu 
cational  department,  and  to  refuse  to  admit  to  examination  any  per 
son  who  does  not  fully  meet  the  requirements  established. 

3t.  The  board  of  education  should  create  a  board  of  examiners, 
consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  deputies,  the 
function  of  which  should  be  to  examine  and  certificate  all  employees 
who  are  required  by  law  to  be  holders  of  proper  certificates  before 
being  eligible  to  employment  in  the  school  system. 

32.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  establish  eligible  lists 
of  teachers  according  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  edu 
cation. 

33.  A  plan  of  tenure  of  office  of  employees  on  the  educational  staff 
should  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  education,  upon  the  recommenda 
tion  of  the  superintendent. 

34.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  have  the  authority  to 
recommend,  and  the  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to 
confirm,  the  appointments  of  persons  best  qualified  for  the  service 
to  be  performed,  irrespective  of  the  places  of  residence  of  appointees. 

35.  A  record  of  the  efficiency  ratings  of  all  employees  should  be 
kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

30.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  board  of  education  should  make  full  use  of  the  State  law  pro- 
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viding  for  those  employees  who,  on  account  of  long  service  or  ad 
vanced  years,  have  reached  a  state  when  they  should  be  retired  from 
the  schools. 

37.  The  superintendent  of  schools  with  his  staff  of  deputies  and 
special  directors  should  provide  that  educational  and  inspirational 
leadership  which  will  insure  the  continued  training  and  professional 
advancement  of  teachers  and  other  employees  while  in  the  service. 

IV.  FINANCE. 

1.  A  comprehensive  building  program  will  soon  make  heavy  de 
mands  on  the  board  of  education.     The  needed  funds  can  be  pro 
cured  only  through  the  further  issuance  of  school  bonds. 

2.  The  board  of  supervisors  in  setting  the  school  levy  has  been 
obliged  to  exceed  the  limit  of  the  tax  rate  as  provided  in  the  city 
and  county  charter  in  order  to  procure  sufficient  revenue  to  support 
the  schools.    The   situation  thus  created   should  bo  remedied   by 
amendment  to  the  charter. 

3.  The  gradual  increase  in  the  school  budget  has  no  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated, 
whereas  such  expenditures  in  the  country  as  a  whole  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  children. 

4.  In  comparison  with  other  cities,  San  Francisco  has.  assumed 
almost  no  financial  burden  in  connection  wit'h  such  auxiliary  agencies 
as  school  libraries,  library  books,  promotion  of  health,  provision  for 
school  lunches,  community  lectures,  and  social  centers. 

5.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  schools  per  pupil  has  remained  prac 
tically  stationary  since  1908.     General  increase  in  prices  of  commodi 
ties  during  the  past  nine  years  and  adjustment  of  the  school  system 
to  a  reasonable  degree  of  improvement  in  methods  and  equipment 
should  have  caused  a  greater  increase  in  the  cost  per  pupil  than  has 
actually  taken  place. 

C.  Comparing  San  Francisco  and  the  nine  other  cities  in  the  same 
population  class,  San  Francisco  possesses  much  less  than  her  share  of 
municipal  property  devoted  to  public-school  purposes. 

7.  San  Francisco  ranks  fourth  in  the  list  of  cities  in  total  amount 
of  indebtedness  for  all  purposes  and  also  in  school  indebtedness, 
although  sixth  in  per  capita  indebtedness  in  both  cases. 

8.  San  Francisco  ranks  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  10 
cities  in  current  expenditures  for  public  schools,  although  outranking 
all  the  other  cities  in  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government,  firo 
and  police  departments. 

9.  San  Francisco  ranks  conspicuously  ahead  of  the  other  cities  in 
per  cent  of  total  governmental  expenditures  devoted  to  expenses  of 
both  police  and  fire  departments,  but  is  lowest  in  the  list  in  per  cent 
devoted  to  school  expenditures. 
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V.  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

1.  The  board  of  education  should  be  given  power  to  anticipate 
needs  and  purchase  school  sites  of  sufficient  size  and  in  strategic- 
places  before  actual  need  drives  them  into  the  market. 

2.  Sites  should  be  selected  upon  which  it  will  be  possible  to  erect 
buildings  with  east  and  west  exposures  for  the  classrooms. 

3.  Larger  playgrounds  should  be  provided. 

4.  Some  exceedingly  poor  construction  work  has  been  permitted 
on  some  of  the  new  buildings.     Lowell  High  School  is  cited  as 
illustration. 

5.  Good  fireproofing  and  better  and  safer  stairways  would  lessen 
need  of  fire  escapes.     Fire  escapes  now  in  use  are  not  satisfactory. 

G.  More  fan  power  is  needed  to  insure  proper  ventilation  in  class 
rooms  when  windows  and  doors  are  closed. 

7.  Unless  sufficient  fan  power  is  supplied,  it  will  be  better  to  heat 
the  buildings  by  some  form  of  direct  radiation  and  depend  on  win 
dows  for  ventilation. 

8.  Thermostats  should  be  more  carefully  supervised,  and  all  parts 
of  control  apparatus  connected  with  them  should  be  installed  in 
places  easily  accessible. 

9.  Plemim  chambers  and  all  air  passages  must  be  kept  scrupu 
lously  clean. 

10.  Vacuum  cleaners  should  be  so  installed  that  they  can  be  used 
easily  and  effectively,  or  not  installed  at  all.    The  plan  of  installa 
tion  now  in  use  is  wholly  unsatisfactory;  these  sanitary  helps  are 
practically  useless. 

11.  All  basements  should  be  cleared  of  all  inflammable  materials. 

12.  A  central  warehouse  should  be  used  for  storage,  and  all  sup 
plies  and  furniture  distributed  therefrom  as  needed  and  returned 
when  not  in  use. 

13.  Drinking  fountains  should  be  set  at  proper  heights  for  chil 
dren  and  kept'  in  order. 

14.  Toilets.     (Sec  specific  recommendations  concerning  toilets  in 
section  under  this  heading.) 

15.  Assembly  rooms  should  be  placed  on  first  floor  above  the  base 
ment  and  lighted  from  two  sides. 

1C.  Basement  rooms  should  not  be  used  for  classrooms  unless 
properly  lighted,  free  from  ground  air  and  moisture,  and  lighted 
from  east  or  west. 

17.  Domestic-science  rooms  should  be  on  the  top  floor  rather  than 
in  basements. 

18.  Transoms  in  school  buildings  are  troublesome  and  should  be 
dispensed  with. 
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19.  There  should  be  slate  blackboards  in  all  permanent  buildings. 

20.  Many  blackboards  are  in  bad  condition  and  need  attention. 

21.  Set  blackboards  as  follows:  First  and  second  grades,  2G  inches 
above  the  floor;  third  and  fourth  grades,  28  inches;  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  30  inches;  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  32  inches;  high  school, 
36  inches. 

22.  Blackboards  should  not  be  over  42  inches  wide,  except  for  the 
teacher  and  for  an  occasional  special  room. 

23.  As  far  as  possible  classrooms  should  receive  light  from  either 
the  east  or  west  side  and  from  no  other  directions. 

24.  Art  rooms  should  have  the  north  light.    Laboratories,  offices* 
and  libraries  may  receive  light  from  any  direction. 

25.  Classrooms  should  be  lighted  from  one  side  only    (east  or 
west)  ;  assembly  rooms  from  two  sides,  but  not  from  the  front  or 
rear. 

26.  Bottoms  of  windows  in  classrooms  should  be  at  least  4  feet 
above  the  floor. 

27.  Windows,  properly  placed,  should  have  glass  surface  equal 
to  one-fifth  the  floor  space. 

28.  The  windows  should  be  kept  clean. 

29.  Double-hung  sash  are  easiest  for  women  to  handle. 

30.  Architectural  ornamentations  of  windows  introduce  difficul 
ties  in  lighting.    Rectangular  windows  set  as  high  as  possible  give 
best  results. 

31.  The  medical  or  health  inspection  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  education,  rather  than  the  board  of  health. 

32.  Full  time  is  needed  of  5  physicians,  1  specialist  in  mental 
hygiene,  20  nurses,  and  an  efficient  corps  of  dentists. 

33.  More  open-air  schools  are  needed.    In  all  new  grammar  schools 
to  be  erected  provision  should  be  made  for  open-air  classes. 

34.  More  careful  segregation  of  defective  children  is  of  immediate 
importance,  and  a  more  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  train  them  prop 
erly  should  be  instituted. 

VI.  THE  ELEMEXTART    SCHOOLS. 
A.   SCHOOL    OKOANIZATION. 

1.  Education  of  children  is  the  fundamental  purpose  and  concern 
of  the  public  school;  everything  else  should  be  subordinate  to  this 
aim. 

2.  Study  of  types  of  school  now  in  operation  is  needed  to  determine 
comparative  efficiency  and  economy. 

3.  Division  of  city  into  elementary  school  districts  is  recommended, 

4.  Small  schools  are  expensive  and  should  be  abandoned  as  rapidly 
as  new  buildings  can  be  provided. 
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5.  Proportion  of  men  principals  should  be  increased. 
C.  More  supervision  of  special  subjects  is  needed. 

7.  More    adequate    provision    should  be    made  for  education  of 
feeble-minded    and  backward  children  and  other  special  classes. 

B.   COUBSE  OF  STUDY. 

8.  Newer  aims  of  education  should  be  recognized. 

9.  A  more  complete  up-to-date  course  of  study  manual  should  be 
published  for  use  of  officers  and  teachers  and  for  the  information  of 
the  public. 

10.  Story-telling  and  dramatization  should  be  systematically  de 
veloped  in  literature  and  language  work. 

11.  The  unusual  advantages  for  study  of  home  geography  in  San 
Francisco  should  bo  more  fully  utilized. 

12.  "  Cumulative  reviews  "  should  give  way  to  a  richer  treatment  of 
topics,  to  comparisons,  and  to  reflective  thinking. 

13.  Adequate  libraries  and  supplies  of  supplementary  materials 
are  greatly  needed. 

14.  Closer  correlation   and  more  continuity  of  thought  should 
characterize  the  various  subjects  running  through  the  grades. 

C.   DISCIPLINE  AND  IN8TBUCTION. 

15.  More  lively  and  graphic  forms  of  instruction  should  be  em 
ployed  in  primary  grades. 

1C.  In  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  there  should  be  more 
stimulating  thought  and  less  memoriter  work. 

17.  There  should  be  more  systematic  development  of  free  oral  dis 
cussion  in  history,  geography,  nature  study,  and  literature. 

18.  Free  and  constant  use  of  blackboard  by  teacher  and  pupils  as 
means  of  expression  should  be  encouraged. 

19.  Home  geography  with  excursions  and  discussions  should  be 
used  as  a  means  of  enriching  all  studies. 

20.  School  studies  should  reflect  more  of  real  life. 

21.  Textbooks  should  bo  supplemented  by  material  from  other 
sources. 

22.  Pupils  should  bo  expected  to  put  forth  more  effort  in  solving 
problems  and  in  self-reliant  thinking. 

23.  Departmental  teaching  should  be  encouraged. 

24.  Definite  measures  should  bo  taken  for  encouraging  growth  and 
improvement  of  teachers  in  classroom  methods. 

25.  Some  classes  are  too  largo  to  permit  necessary  amount  of  indi 
vidual  instruction. 
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D.    SUPERVISION. 

2G.  The  greatest  need  of  school  system  is  for  vigorous,  stimulating 
leadership. 

27.  More  adequate  school  records  should  be  kept. 

E.    SELECTION,  PROMOTION,  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  TENURE  OF  TEACHERS. 

28.  System  of  promotion  and  retirement  should  be  based  on  merit. 

29.  More  effective  measures  should  be  taken  for  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service  and  for  encouraging  development  of  professional 
spirit  and  attitude. 

VII.    SUGGESTED  BY  TESTS  OF  THE   ACHIEVEMENTS  OF   PUPILS. 
PENMANSHIP. 

1.  So  far  as  form  alone  is  concerned,  the  writing  of  the  San  Fran 
cisco  children  is  good. 

2.  Whether  this  excellence  is  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  speed  or  in 
company  with  the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  speed  is  not  estab 
lished  by  these  tests. 

3.  The  particular  typo  of  progress  from  grade  to  grade  should  bo 
studied  critically,  since  it  deviates  considerably  from  the  practice  in 
other  cities. 

4.  Variability  among  schools  should  also  be  studied  carefully. 

SPELLING. 

6.  The  city  as  a  whole  ranks  considerably  above  the  standard  aver 
age  for  a  large  number  of  cities. 

C.  Girls  seem  to  spell  uniformly  better  than  boys. 

7.  Further  tests  should  be  made  in  all  the  schools  to  determine  the 
causes  of  the  wido  variations  in  achievement. 

BEADING. 

8.  There  is  need  of  standardizing  the  work  in  reading  for  the 
system  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  secure  a  more  definite  progress  in  ability 
from  grade  to  grade. 

9.  A  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in  progress  among  the  dif 
ferent  schools  should  be  sought,  to  facilitate  the  transfer  and  pro 
motion  of  pupils. 

10.  Heading  tests  on  a  much  larger  scale  should  be  conducted  in 
order  to  determine  standards  and  to  assist  in  eliminating  extreme 
variations. 
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AKITHMETIC. 

11.  The  San  Francisco  children  made  an  unusually  good  showing 
in  speed,  but  did  not  do  so  well  in  accuracy,  and  did  not  show  the 
usual  increases  in  accuracy  with  progress  through  the  grades. 

12.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  accuracy  in  all  phases  of 
arithmetic  work. 

13.  A  study  should  be  made  to  determine  the  causes  for  the  appar 
ent  inferiority  of  the  seventh  grades  in  several  of  the  tests. 

14.  A  study  should  be  made  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  extremo 
variations  in  ability  among  the  several  schools  and  grades. 

15.  A  study  should  be  made  to  determine  the  possibility  of  excus 
ing  certain  individual  pupils  from  unnecessary  drill. 

,1G.  More  emphasis  is  needed  on  certain  fundamental  operations 
and  on  problems  involving  reasoning. 

VIII.  THE  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  number  of  high  schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa 
tion  increased  nearly  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  total  population 
during  the  period  1890  to  1915,  indicating  a  great  popularization  of 
high-school  education. 

2.  Compared  with  other  cities  in  the  same  population  class,  San 
Francisco  has  not  shared  proportionately  in  the  movement  for  (ho 
expansion  of  public  high-school  facilities  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

3.  The  realization  of  the  ideal  of  a  high- school  education  for  prac- 
ticall}7  every  normal  boy  and  girl  is  now  believed  by  many  to  be  a 
reasonable  object  of  endeavor. 

4.  The  high  school  should  undertake  to  help  all  boys  and  girls  in 
their  elForts  to  prepare  for  useful  and  satisfying  careers  in  many 
dill'ercnt  directions. 

5.  The  important  features  of  a  successful  high  school  are:  (a)  An 
adequate   building;    (b)  ample  equipment;    (c)  varied    courses   of 
study;  (</)  adequate  and  efficient  teaching  force;  (e)  eflicient  admin 
istrative  machinery;  (/)  provision  for  the  physical  and  social  wel 
fare  of  students  and  faculty;   (y)  inspiring  leadership.     In  all  of 
these  respects  the  high  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  deficient  to 
greater  or  less  degree. 

C.  The  school  authorities  in  San  Francisco  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  adoption  and  announcement  of  the  following  progressive 
program  with  reference  to  the  high-school  courses  of  study: 

a.  1'roposed  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  "  type"  high  schools. 

I.  Virtual  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  cosmopolitan  curricu 
lum. 
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c.  Recognition  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  variety  of  aims 
on  the  part  of  the  student  body. 

d.  Recognition  of  the  elective  system  in  planning  four-year  pro 
grams  for  students. 

e.  Arrangement  of  studies  in  curricula,  or  "  groups,"  as  sugges 
tions  for  the  assistance  of  pupils  in  planning  their  work  to  accom 
plish  certain  definite  ends. 

/.  Tentative  inauguration  of  a  "  continuation  plan." 

7.  In  the  actual  administration  of  this  program,  however,  it  is 
noted  that:   (a)  The  high  schools  are  not  so  located  as  to  provide 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  all  sections  of  the  city;  (b) 
only  two  of  the  seven  curricula  are  offered  in  all  high  schools;  (c) 
some  important  groups  of  elective  subjects  are  offered  in  only  one  or 
two  schools;  (d)  in  actual  practice  the  "interlocking  system  among 
schools  "  has  not  secured  for  students  the  advantages  expected  of  it. 

8.  Needed  changes  in  the  course  of  study  are:   (a)  The  actual 
benefits  of  the  "  all-inclusive  "  course  of  study  should  be  made  avail 
able  to  students  in  each  high  school;  (Z>)  at  least  one  modern  foreign 
language  in  each  high  school,  and  a  second  language  if  demanded; 
(<?)   elective  courses  in  each  high  school  in  freehand  drawing  and 
design,  and  music;  (d)  courses  in  science  strengthened  and  extended, 
especially  social  science;  (e)  strong  courses  in  shopwork  and  draft 
ing  for  boys,  home  economics  for  girls,  and  commercial  subjects  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  in  each  high  school. 

9.  In  the  revision  of  high-school  courses  of  study,  duo  considera 
tion  should  be  given  to  desirable  adjustments  to  the  industrial,  com 
mercial,  and  manufacturing  life  of  the  city. 

10.  In  any  school  differentiation  in  courses  of  study  should  be 
according  to  definite  and  predominating  needs  of  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  located.    Greater  differentiation  may  be  made  in  the 
last  two  years. 

11.  Needed  changes  in  material  facilities  require  that  additional 
buildings  be  erected  at  an  early  date  on  the  land  adjoining  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  and  the  Mission  High  School,  and  that  new 
buildings  be  provided  as  early  as  possible  for  high  schools  needed  in 
Richmond  and  North  Beach.     The  new  schools  should  at  first  be 
junior  high  schools  and  should  be  gradually  developed  into  senior 
high  schools. 

12.  High-school  districts  should  be  formed  with  more  definite 
boundaries,  following  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  city. 

13.  Both  boys  and  girls  should  be  admitted  to  all  high  schools. 

14.  Each  high  school  should  have  n  good  reference  library  in  charge 
of  a  trained  librarian,  with  an  ample  appropriation  for  the  purchase 
of  reference  books. 
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15.  High-school  buildings  not  provided  with  individual  lockers 
for  pupils  should  have  such  provision  made  at  once. 

1C.  Evening  schools  should  be  opened  in  all  the  high-school  build 
ings,  with  adequate  provision  for  faculty,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

17.  Clerical  assistance  and  suitable  oilice  equipment  should  be  pro 
vided  in  each  high  school. 

18.  All  high  schools  should  J>e  required  to  keep  uniform  record 
blanks  of  all  kinds,   permanent  student  records,  and  records  of 
graduates. 

15).  The  amount  of  work  done  by  teachers  in  all  the  high  schools, 
measured  by  the  number  of  periods  per  day  they  are  busy,  is  too 
great,  and  many  classes  contain  too  many  students  for  effective  work. 

20.  The  number  of  teachers  should  be  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  usual  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  per 
teacher  shall  not  exceed  five,  and  no  teacher  should  be  required  to 
instruct  more  than  six  classes  a  day. 

21.  The  size  of  classes  should  be  reduced  gradually  until  the  usual 
maximum  average  attendance  does  not  exceed  25  pupils  per  class. 
Only  in  exceptional  cases  should  recitation  classes  be  permitted  to 
exceed  30. 

22.  A  professional  spirit  among  the  teachers  should  be  encouraged, 
and   principals   and   heads   of   departments   should   be   given   the 
authority  necessary  for  the  encouragement  and  direction  of  such  a 
spirit. 

23.  An  increase  should  be  made  in  the  salary  schedule  of  high- 
school  teachers  so  as  to  encourage  study,  travel,  and  participation  in 
teachers'  associations  and  other  means  of  stimulating  professional 
growth.    The  city  should  have  a  high-school  teachers'  association, 
and  active  membership  in  this  should  bo  regarded  as  one  of  the 
elements  determining  promotion  in  position  and  salary. 

24.  High-school  principals  should  be  given  more  responsibility  and 
more  authority. 

25.  In  each  high  school  the  principal  and  each  head  of  a  depart 
ment,  subject  to  the  approval    of   the    superintendent,  should  be 
charged  with  the  direction  and  work  of  that  department. 

20.  In  each  high  school  there  should  be  advisory  committees,  ap 
pointed  by  the  principal,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  students  in 
the  choice  of  studies  and  in  giving  them  such  special  help  as  they 
may  need  later. 

27.  In  each  high  school  there  should  be  a  dean  of  women  and  a 
physical  director. 

28.  The  social  life  of  the  school  should  be  definitely  fostered  by 
the  faculty  and  directed  by  the  dean  of  women. 

29.  The  dean  of  women  and  the  principal,  acting  as  dean  of  men, 
should  function  in  the  life  of  the  school  in  many  positive  and  help 
ful  ways. 
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30.  Effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  the  various  informal  agencies 
available  for  the  encouragement  of  a  more  positive  type  of  desirable 
school  spirit  among  the  students,  and  for  the  development  of  that 
fine  spirit  of  earnest  enthusiasm  which  might  easily  characterize 
every  one  of  these  high  schools. 

31.  A  community  center  should  be  organized  at  each  high  school. 

IX.  CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1.  Responsibility  for  all  civic  and  social  education  in  the  public 
school  should  be  centered  in  one  deputy  superintendent. 

2.  Subordinate  to  this  deputy  superintendent  there  should  be  (a) 
a  director  of  health  and  recreational  activities,  and  (b)  a  director 
of  civic  education. 

3.  The  director  of  health  and  recreational  activities  should  have 
supervision  over  physical  education  and  athletics,  medical  inspection 
and  clinics,  playground  activities,  and  the  recreational  activities  of 
community  centers. 

4.  The  director  of  civic  education  should  be  responsible  for  plan 
ning  and  organizing  civics  instruction  in  day v and  evening  schools, 
training  and  supervision  of  teachers  giving  civics  instruction,  assist 
ing  teachers  in  interpreting  current  events  for  instructional  purposes, 
planning  and  directing  community  forums,  and  supervision  of  pupil 
participation  in  school  affairs  and  community  activities. 

5.  Pending  the  administrative  reorganization  suggested,  improve 
ment  in  civics  instruction  should  be  sought  through  conferences  of 
principals  and  teachers. 

G.  The  departments  of  "history"  in  the  high  schools  should  be 
renamed  departments  of  "  social  study." 

7.  Heads  of  departments  of  social  study  in  high  schools  should 
assume  cooperative  responsibility  for  social  studies  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades. 

8.  In  arranging  schedules  of  teachers  of  social  studies,  ample  time 
should  bo  allowed  for  teachers'  preparation. 

9.  A  committee  should  be  appointed  to  reorganize  the  course  of 
social  studies  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  suggestions  of  this 
report. 

10.  Teachers  should  be  supplied  with   a  sufficient  number  and 
variety  of  textbooks  and  material  for  supplementary  reading. 

11.  Adequate  libraries  of  reference  material  should  be  provided. 

12.  Closer  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the  public  library 
should  be  sought. 

13.  The  courses  in  social  studies  in  evening  schools  should  be  more 
closely  adapted  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  students  in  these 
schools. 
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14.  More  adequate  and  more  appropriate  evening-school  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  adult  foreigners. 

15.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  more  general  and  more  regular 
attendance  of  adult  foreigners  not  yet  naturalized. 

1G.  A  course  of  citizenship  instruction  should  be  provided,  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  adult  foreigners. 

17.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  civics  instruction  in  schools 
attended  by  large  groups  of  foreign  children. 

18.  Community  centers  should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  schools  ministering  largely  to  foreign  groups  in  the  population. 

19.  Community  centers  should  be  maintained  by  the  board  of  edu 
cation  from  public  funds. 

20.  Elementary-school  pupils  should  be  given  a  larger  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  life  as  a  means  of  citi 
zenship  training. 

21.  Pupil  participation  in  the  management  and  direction  of  school 
activities  should  be  made  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  training 
of  high-school  pupils. 

22.  Pupil  participation  in  community  activities  should  be  en 
couraged  as  a  means  of  civic  education,  but  always  under  proper 
safeguards. 

23.  Gardening  and  playground  activities  should  be  made  factors  in 
civic  education. 

24.  Public  playgrounds  should  be  administered  by  the  board  of 
education,  rather  than  by  a  separate  commission. 

X.    MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  system  of  music  in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Fran 
cisco  implies  greater  regard  for  music  as  vocal  expression  than  for 
music  as  aural  impression.     It  should  be  recognized  that  music  is 
essentially  something  to  receive  through  the  car  rather  than  to  ex 
press  through  the  voice. 

2.  The  vocal  practice  of  the  children  is  in  the  main  admirable. 

3.  The  segregation  of  boys  from  girls  for  part  singing,  and  the  as 
signment  of  boys  to  a  low-voice  part  is  a  mistake.     It  is  the  only 
serious  mistake  that  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  music  de 
partment. 

4.  The  treatment  of  changing  voices  in  the  upper  grades  is  bad. 

5.  In    general,    part   singing    is    comparatively    undeveloped    or 
poorly  treated. 

G.  Monotones  are  very  competently  instructed  and  cured. 

7.  The  quality  of  the  sight  singing  is  only  fair. 

8.  Theoretical  instruction  is  quite  thorough  and  general. 
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9.  The  spirit  in  the  singing,  both  as  to  its  musical  and  social  as 
pects,  and  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  is  beautiful. 

10.  There  is  wise  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  musical  inherit 
ance  that  foreign  children  possess,  and  this  inheritance  is  made  to 
contribute  to  their  development  as  American  citizens. 

11.  The  development  of  patriotism,  national  and  State,  which  is 
effected  by  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs,  is  an  incidental  feature,  of 
value,  especially  in  a  cosmopolitan  city  like  San  Francisco. 

12.  Broadly  speaking,  the  system  of  practice  in  the  elementary 
schools  tends  to  the  attainment  of  general  social  and  humanistic 
ends  rather  than  to  the  development  of  specific  musical  culture  and 
appreciation. 

13.  The  time  given  to  music  in  the  elementary  schools  is  insuffi 
cient. 

14.  The  greatest  shortcomings  arise  from  conditions  that  lie  par 
tially  or  wholly  outside  of  the  sphere  of  departmental  authority: 

a.  Orchestral  playing  receives  academic  approbation  but  no  ma 
terial  and  systematic  official  support. 

TJ.  The  children  in  the  elementary  schools  are  on  a  starvation  diet 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  musical  material  provided. 

c.  The  number  of  music  supervisors  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
insufficient. 

d.  Division  of  authority  in  tho  overhead  control  of  the  depart 
ment  of  music  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  good  work. 

15.  The  adoption  of  the  new  course  in  music  for  the  high  schools 
is  a  most  fortunate  step. 

1C.  Suitable  equipment  for  tho  musical  appreciation  classes  should 
be  provided. 

17.  Close  watch  should  be  kept  upon  the  development  of  the  work 
in  high  schools  that  now  receive  only  part  of  the  time  of  a  teacher, 
and  the  probable  early  need  for  two  or  more  teachers  should  be 
promptly  anticipated. 

18.  The  teachers  of  music  in  the  high  schools  are  not  organized  as 
a  corps  and  methods  are  likely  to  become  unfortunately  divergent  in 
consequence. 

19.  The  same  confusion  as  to  official  and  unofficial  instruction  that 
disturbs  elementary-school  work  in  music  disturbs,  in  like  manner, 
the  high-school  work. 

20.  Orchestral  playing  has  had  an  inspiring  history  in  the  San 
Francisco  high  schools,  and  given  new  adequate  encouragement  and 
support  it  should  soon  reach  quite  extraordinary  attainments. 

21.  Definite  official  announcement  concerning  school  credit  for  the 
study  of  music  under  outside  teachers  should  be  made,  and  steps  taken 
to  encourage  what  is  likely  to  be,  in  San  Francisco,  a  notable  devel 
opment  of  a  valuable  phase  of  school  music. 
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22.  Music  should  have  greater  place  in  the  evening  schools,  espe 
cially  in  the  social-center  work. 

23.  Every  worthy  activity  in  this  and  all  other  divisions  of  the 
system  that  arises  spontaneously  and  moves  forward  without  official 
support  (as  was  the  case  with  an  orchestra  in  the  evening  school  dur 
ing  the  past  year)  should  be  given  official  support. 

24.  The  appointment  of  a  director  of  music  whose  recommendations 
would  be  followed  would  help  in  large  measure  to  develop  the  sort 
of  music  system  that  San  Francisco  deserves  and  might  easily  have. 

XI.    INSTRUCTION   IN  ART. 

1.  The  school  grounds  should  be  improved,  and  an  expert  interior 
decorator  employed  to  improve  the  interiors  of  school  buildings. 

2.  In  each  school  building  there  should  be  maintained  a  constantly 
growing  collection  of  work  done  by  the  children. 

3.  Schoolrooms  should  be  furnished  with  pictures  appropriate  to 
the  grade  of  the  room  in  the  elementary  schools  and  to  the  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  high  schools. 

4.  A  school  library  for  purposes  of  art  instruction  should  be  started 
in  every  school  building. 

5.  Each  school  building  should  have  a  collection  of  beautiful 
things. 

C.  The  valuable  reference  material  now  stored  in  the  various  mu 
seums  of  the  city  should  be  made  available  for  use  in  the  schools. 

7.  An  orderly  and  well-defined  course  of  instruction  in  art  should 
be  formulated  for  all  the  schools  of  the  city. 

8.  During  the  first  six  years  in  school,  such  a  course  should  empha 
size  the  importance  of  putting  the  children  in  possession  of  the  tools, 
the  elements,  and  the  fundamental  processes  of  delineation. 

9.  After  the  sixth  year  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  exercises 
which  deal  with  the  elements  of  beauty,  such  as  subtlety  of  propor 
tion,  refinement  of  line,  gradation  of  value,  Modulation  of  color,  and 
harmonious  relations  of  parts  calculated  to  develop  discrimination 
and  taste. 

10.  The  course  of  study  should  insist  upon  a  perpetual  and  vital 
interrelation  between  all  lessons  in  drawing,  design,  and  color,  and 
the  enjoyments  and  activities  of  daily  life,  and  the  common  handi 
crafts. 

11.  Advisory  committees  of  business  men,  artisans,  artists,  and 
other  specially  interested  persons  should  be  formed  to  consult  with 
the  director  of  art  instruction  and  the  supervisors  as  to  the  courses 
offered. 
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12.  In  the  evening  schools  opportunities  for  practical  instruction 
in   the  drawing  related  to  the   various  trades   should  be   greatly 
extended. 

13.  The  organization  of  the  art  department  should  include:  (a)  A 
director;   (b)  a  corps  of  at  least  five  broadly  trained  supervisors; 
(c)  in  all  intermediate,  high,  and  evening  schools  there  should  be 
well-trained  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  design;    (d)    in  all 
other  buildings  containing  pupils  above  the  sixth  grade  the  depart 
mental  system  should  be  extended  to  include  art  instruction;    (e) 
during  the  first  six  school  years  instruction  in  drawing  should  be 
given  by  the  regular  grade  teachers  under  the  oversight  of  the  super 
visors;   (/)  the  classes  for  individual  instruction  and  practice  for 
teachers  should  be  continued,  and  attendance  of  teachers  notably 
inefficient  in  drawing  should  be  made  compulsory. 

14.  Provision  should  be  made  to  enable  the  board  of  education  to 
comply  with  the  law  requiring  that  "-necessary  supplies  for  the  use 
of  the  schools  must  be  furnished  "  free  to  pupils. 

15.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  discovering,  encourag 
ing,  and  training  specially  talented  children. 

1C.  The  possibility  of  utilizing  students  in  the  normal  classes  at 
the  Art  Institute  as  special  part-time  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  art  instruction,  should  be 
considered. 

XII.    HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1.  All  courses  in  home  economics  need  reorganization.     Instruc 
tion  in  this  subject  should  begin  in  the  fifth  grade  and  logical  se 
quence  of  lessons  should  be  arranged  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  nnd  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

2.  Sewing  should  be  introduced  in  all  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
classes  and  special  teachers  for  this  subject  should  be  provided  in 
these  grades. 

3.  Sewing  should  be  given  in  fifth  and  sixth  grade  classes  by  grade 
teachers  or  by  Lux  School  students.    Provision  should  be  made  for 
giving  grade  teachers  the  preparation  needed  to  enable  them  to  teach 
sewing. 

4.  The  teaching  staff  in  home  economics  should  be  reorganized  and 
placed  under  a  director  who  should  have  control  of  all  home  eco 
nomics  work  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  the  assistance  of  a 
group  of  not  less  than  four  competent  supervisors. 

5.  The  teaching  staff  in  home  economics  should  be  increased  and 
arrangements  made  for  each  teacher  to  have  one  afternoon  each  week 
for  neighborhood  work. 
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C.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  take  summer-school  courses, 
and  they  should  be  able  to  do  this  without  loss  of  salary. 

7.  Centers  of  training  in  housekeeping  should  be  provided  in  a 
few  carefully  selected  districts. 

8.  The  number  of  night  classes  in  home  economics  should  be  in 
creased,  and  afternoon  classes  for  women  and  Saturday  afternoon 
classes  for  working  girls  should  be  opened. 

9.  Methods  of  purchasing  food  supplies  should  be  so  changed  that 
the  director  and  teachers  may  make  all  purchases  under  general  rules 
and  regulations. 

10.  The  director  of  home  economics  should  purchase  all  equip 
ment  after  bids  are  made  and  accepted. 

11.  Architects  should   consult   the   director   of  home  economics 
before  buildings   in   which   home   economics   is   to  be   taught   are 
planned. 

12.  Provision  should  be  made  for  permanent  exhibits  of  home- 
economics  work  and  for  a  traveling  exhibit  that  can  be  taken  from 
school  to  school. 

13.  The  sewing  rooms  in  intermediate  schools  are  not  adequately 
equipped. 

14.  All  food-preparation  rooms  now  in  use  should  be  put  in  clean 
and  sanitary  condition. 

15.  New  centers  should  be  equipped  for  teaching  home  economics 
and  practice  houses  should  be  provided  in  certain  localities. 

16.  In  the  Polytechnic  High  School  a  small  practice  kitchen  and 
dining  room  should  be  provided  by  putting  in  inexpensive  parti 
tions,  and  classes  in  household  management  should  be  organized. 

17.  In  the  Mission  High  School  sewing  should  be  taken  from  the 
insanitary  places  and  sewing  rooms.    Food-preparation  rooms  and 
housekeeping  rooms  should  be  equipped  elsewhere  in  the  building. 

18.  In  the  Girls'  High  School  rooms  on  the  first  floor  not  now  used 
to  advantage  would  make  satisfactory  rooms  for  food  preparation 
and  housekeeping. 

19.  Provision  should  be  made  in  the  Commercial  High  School  for 
work  in  sewing,  food  preparation,  and  housekeeping. 

20.  In  all  schools  now  teaching  food  preparation  and  in  all  schools 
hereafter   supplied   with   cooking   equipment,   teachers'   luncheons 
should  be  prepared. 

21.  The  preparation  of  certain  foods  in  quantities  and  the  sale 
of  the  same  should  be  permitted. 

22.  Cooking  and  sewing  should  be  scheduled  for  the  same  morning 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes  so  that  work  time  may  be  ex 
changed. 
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23.  Home-economics  classes  should  not  contain  more  than  20  stu 
dents,  and  in  cosmopolitan  and  special  schools  not  more  than  12 
students. 

24.  Courses  offered  in  the  several  schools  should  be   varied   to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  given. 

25.  Cooperation  between  the  home-economics  departments  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  homes  of  the  children,  the  business  men  of 
the  city,  and  all  organizations  interested  in  the  social  betterment  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  should  be  encouraged. 

I 

XIII.    MANUAL   TRAINING. 

1.  In  grades  one  to  six  not  less  than  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  oi 
the  present  school  time  should  be  set  aside  for  elementary  handwork. 

2.  In  grades  seven  and  eight  (and  nine,  if  the  junior  high-school 
plan  be  adopted)  the  manual  arts  should  receive  not  less  than  one- 
fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  present  school  time,  five  to  seven  hours 
weekly. 

3.  A  flexible  program  should  be  arranged  which  will  permit  special 
groups  of  pupils  to  elect  even  more  than  these  amounts  of  time. 

4.  Elective  courses  should  be  offered  in  all  high  schools,  contain 
ing  varying  amounts  of  manual  arts  work. 

5.  Work    in    the    manual    arts   should    be    extended    downward 
through  all  the  grades  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  upward  in  all 
the  high  schools. 

6.  The  primary  aim  of  the  manual  arts  in  the  lower  grades  should 
continue  to  be  general  education. 

7.  Beginning  with  the  seventh  school  year  the  prevocational  aim 
for  most  children,  and  the  vocational  aim  for  some  children,  should 
be  given  definite  recognition. 

8.  The  introduction  of  greater  variety  in  shop  equipment,  proc 
esses,  and  materials  is  regarded  as  essential  if  the  proposed  aims 
are  to  be  realized. 

9.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  problems  in  the  manual  arts 
which  require  constructive  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  which 
stimulate  the  development  of  ingenuity  and  initiative  in  dealing 
with  new  situations,  which  insure  the  formation  of  correct  habits, 
and  which  encourage  cooperative  effort. 

10.  Supervision  should  take  the  form  of  training  teachers  in  the 
service,  directing  their  reading  and  study,  providing  for  conferences, 
demonstration  lessons,  and  other  specific  helps. 

11.  Under  one  deputy  superintendent  should  be  centered  responsi 
bility  for  all  activities  in  the  manual  arts,  vocational  guidance,  and 
vocational  education. 
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12.  Under  the  immediate  direction  of  this  deputy  superintendent 
should  be  grouped  a  staff  of  trained  directors  of  special  subjects,  in 
cluding  at  least:   (a)  Fine  arts,  (&)  home  economics,   (c)   manual 
training,  (d)  vocational  education,  including  vocational  guidance. 

13.  Higher  salaries  should  be  paid  for  teachers  and  directors  of 
special  subjects. 

xiv.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

(A)    VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE. 

1.  The  work  which  has  been  begun  in  a  few  centers  should  be  en 
couraged  and  extended  as  rapidly  as  suitable  persons  can  be  found 
or  prepared  to  direct  it. 

2.  The  work  in  vocational  guidance,  the  manual  arts,  and  voca 
tional  subjects  should  be  developed  under  a  broad  progressive  policy, 
insuring  unity  of  aim  and  coordination  of  effort  in  these  closely  re 
lated  fields. 

(B)     PREVOCATIONAL   EDUCATION. 

1.  In  recognizing  the  prevocational  aim  in  grades  seven,  eight,  and 
nine,  there  should  be  provided  a  variety  of  activities  sufficient  to  in 
clude  some  representation  of  each  of  the  important  groups  of  possible 
vocations  from  among  which  it  is  assumed  that  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

2.  A  complete  plan,  when  finally  worked  out,  should  include  the 
introductory  phases  of  each  of  the  main  subdivisions  of  vocational 
education:   Professional,   agricultural,   commercial,   industrial,   and 
home  making. 

3.  The  existing  facilities  for  manual  training,  fine  arts,  home  eco 
nomics,  etc.,  should  be  utilized  as  the  basis  for  developing  prevoca 
tional  courses. 

4.  Experiments  should  be  undertaken,  especially  in  the  interme 
diate  schools,  to  determine  what  types  of  prevocational  classes  will 
be  most  helpful. 

(C)    VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Special  vocational  courses  should  be  developed  in  salesmanship, 
business  methods,  carpentry,  and'  automobile  work. 

2.  The  development  of  further  vocational  courses  should  be  based 
on  actual  experience  with  these  courses. 

3.  Each  vocational  course  should  aim  definitely  at  the  achievement 
of  a  certain  status  for  the  graduate  which  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  ascertained  requirements  of  commercial  or  industrial  establish 
ments. 
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-L  The  entrance  requirements,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  to  be  done,  should  be  made  sufficiently  flexible  to  encourage 
the  attendance  of  those  who  need  the  instruction  and  can  profit  by  it. 

5.  The  attempt  to  prepare  students  for  college  through  these  voca 
tional  courses  should  be  definitely  abandoned. 

6.  Instructors  in  vocational  courses  should  have  had  successful  and 
varied  experience  in  the  occupations  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  pre 
pare  the  students,  and  should  have  special  fitness  for  the  work  to  be 
undertaken. 

7.  Advisory  committees  should  be  organized  to  assist  in  the  de 
velopment  of  the  various  types  of  school  and  courses  of  study  that 
may  be  determined  upon.     These  committees  should  include  repre 
sentatives  of  employers  and  workers  in  each  important  group  of 
occupations  concerned. 

8.  Further  study  should  be  made  of  vocational  courses  for  the 
evening  schools,  continuation  classes,  short  unit  courses,  and  dull- 
season  courses. 

XV.   EDUCATION    OK   THK    IMMIGRANT. 

L  A  director  of  evening  schools  should  be  appointed,  who  should 
*  [so  be  a  deputy  superintendent  of  schools. 

2.  A  new  course  of  study  should  be  drawn  up,  which  should  pay 
proper  heed  to  racial  differences,  individual  needs,  and  educational 
principles. 

3.  Textbooks  should  be  selected  which  are  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  adult  students. 

±.  Free  textbooks  should  be  furnished. 

5.  An  adequate  system  of  grading  foreign  students  should  be  in 
troduced. 

6.  Classes  in  citizenship,  in  preparation  for  the  naturalization  ex 
amination,  should  be  organized  under  public-school  auspices. 

7.  An  adequate  system  of  record  cards  should  be  devised,  installed, 
and  kept  up  to  date. 

8.  Special  certificates  should  be   required   for  teaching  evening 
classes  for  foreigners. 

9.  Training  classes  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  adults  should 
be  provided  until  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  is  available  from 
other  sources. 

10.  Systematic  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  school  authorities  to 
gather  the  non-English-speaking  population  into  school. 

11.  Provision  should  be  made  for  educational  work  for  foreign 
women. 

12.  The  salary  schedule  for  the  school  system  should  be  revised  to 
provide  for  the  employment  of  teachers,  principals,  and  directors 
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under  the  following  plans  of  service:   (1)   Morning  and  afternoon. 
(2)  morning  and  evening,  (3)  afternoon  and  evening. 

13.  All  provision  for  the  education  of  the  foreigner  should    b* 
under  the  control  of  the  public  educational  authorities. 

14.  The  board  of  education  should  take  the  necessary  action  to  pui 
these  recommendations  into  effect  and  provide  funds  for  the    execu 
tion  of  the  same. 

XVI.   SCHOOL-DIRECTED   GARDENING. 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  supervisor  of  nature  study  and  school 
and  home  gardening,  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  deputy  super 
intendent  responsible  for  vocational  education  and  the  manual  arts. 

2.  The  duty  of  this  supervisor  should  be  to  plan  a  series  of  nature- 
study  projects  for  each  school,  adapted  to  the  ages  of  the  children 
and  the  environment  of  the  school. 

3.  The  supervisor  should  be  responsible  also  for  the  development 
of  a  complete  plan  of  home  and  school  gardening  and  other  home- 
project  activities  for  the  city. 

4.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  supervisor,  from   13  to  15 
grade  teachers   should  be   appointed   as  school   and   home   garden 
teachers. 

5.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  these  activities  in  schools 
which  are  organized  on  the  departmental  plan. 

6.  These  special  teachers  should  be  placed  first  in  those  district* 
in  which  gardening  space  is  most  available. 

7.  Other  teachers  interested  in  gardening  should  be  encouraged  to 
prepare  for  this  special  work. 

8.  A  sufficient  number  of  gardening  teachers  should  be  trained 
and  appointed  so  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  every  school  having 
a  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  grade  will  have  a  teacher  of  gar 
dening. 
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Acceleration    and    retardatiou.    42—45. 

Accounting,  recommendations,  114-115. 

Administration  and  organization  of 
schools,  76-128. 

Age-grade  distribution  of  pupils,  pub 
lic  elementary  and  high  schools, 
33-41. 

Agriculture,  instruction,  605-607.  See 
also  School  gardens. 

Americanization  of  immigrants.  See 
Immigrants. 

Arithmetic,  elementary  schools,  211- 
212;  tests,  250-270,  632. 

Art  education,  department,  recom 
mendations,  109,  111;  general  re 
view  and  recommendations,  426- 
441 ;  summary  of  recommendations, 
638-639. 

Assembly  rooms,  180. 

Athletics.     See  Health  department. 

Attendance,  22-27 ;  department  rec 
ommended,  108,  111-112 ;  irregular 
in  evening  schools,  556-557.  See 
also  Average  daily  attendance. 

Average  daily  attendance,  statistics, 
141,  144. 

Backward  children,  elementary 
schools,  202. 

Blackboards,  use  of,  172-174,  222. 

Blind  children,  in  schools  and  homes, 
64. 

Board  of  education,  election,  recom 
mendations,  124-125 ;  organization, 
powers  and  duties,  76-82 ;  practice 
of  different  cities  regarding  pay 
ment  of  members,  80-81 ;  recom 
mendations  for  /organization,  117- 
128 ;  summary  of  recommendations, 
624-627.  See  also  "  Schools  com 
mittee." 

Bobbitt,  Franklin,  organization  and 
management  of  public  schools.  83- 
gft 


Buildings,    basements,    180-181;    con 

struction  and  repair,  112-113;  high 

schools,  279-280;  number  used,  141; 

portable,  185-186. 
Buildings    and    grounds,    general    re 

view     and     recommendations,     163- 

197. 

Camp  Perkins,  report  on,  601-602. 
Certification  of  teachers,  94-95. 
Chinese.'  See  Foreign  language  schools, 

Immigrants,      Oriental     population, 

and  Oriental  school. 
Cincinnati,  age  distribution  of  public 

school    pupils,    41  ;    enrollment,    by 

grades,  40. 
Citizenship,  statistics  of  foreign  born, 

539-540;  summary  of  recommenda 

tions,  635-636.     See  also  Civics,  Im 

migrants. 

Civics,    elementary    schools,    215-216, 
.  302-318  ;  high  schools,  301,  318-333  ; 

general    review    and    recommenda 

tions,  299-370  ;  summary  of  recom 

mendations,  635-636. 
Claxton*  P.  P..  on  "  six-and-six  "  plan, 

102-103. 
Cleaning   school    rooms.      See   Janitor 

service. 

Coeducation,  high  schools,  103. 
Columbus     school,     recommendations, 

168. 
Commercial    Evening  »  School,    classes 

for  foreigners,  550-551. 
Commercial  High  School,  165. 
Community  centers,  high  schools,  292; 

legislation    and    activities,    356-363. 

Sec     also     Social     centers.     Settle 
ments. 
Composition,  elementary  schools,  214- 

215. 
Cooking.     Scf  Home 
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Cour.-rs  of  study,  differentiation,  543; 
elementary  schools,  203-224,  231,  3(32- 
318,  3TG-394,  444-445,  450-461,  630; 
evening  schools,  446-447;  high 
schools.  283-291,  301,  318-333,  394- 
410,  446,  458-459;  intermediate 
schools.  481 ;  junior  high  schools. 
461^62.  See  also  Time  allotment, 
and  under  various  topics. 

Courtis  test,  arithmetic,  250-251.  253- 
268. 

Crippled  children,  in  schools  and 
homes,  64. 

Curriculum.     Sec  Courses  of  study. 

Deaf  children,  elementary  schools, 
201-202;  in  schools  and  homes,  64; 
oral  school,  105. 

Defective  children,  elementary  schools, 
201-202. 

Dennian  School,  recommendations,  171. 

Department  school.  See  Special 
schools. 

Departmental  teaching,  elementary 
schools,  224-225. 

Directors  of  special  work,  recom 
mended,  108-109. 

Discipline  and  instruction,  elementary 
schools,  219-224,  232-233,  630. 

Domestic  science.  See  Home  econo 
mies. 

Drawing,  elementary  schools,  tendency 
to  formalism,  222.  See  also  Art 
education. 

Drinking  fountains,  184-185. 

Dry-farming  chins,  573-574. 

Elementary  schools,  absence  <Jf  school 
lunch  rooms,  453;  courses  in  home 
economics,  456-461 ;  elimination, 
promotion,  and  nonpromotion,  by 
grades,  46-51 ;  enrollment  and  fail 
ures,  by  grades,  54-55 ;  enrollment 
compared  with  actual  attendance. 
57-58 ;  general  review  and  recom 
mendations,  169-233;  instruction  in 
home  economies,  444-445 ;  instruc 
tion  in  music,  376-394;  pupil  activ 
ities  as  a  means  of  civic  education, 
339-346;  statistics  of  enrollment  in 
ten  cities,  22-24;  summary  of  rec 
ommendations,  230-233,  629-4531. 

Elimination,  by  grades,  elementary 
schools,  46-51 ;  by  years,  high  schools. 
58-59. 


Enrollment,  compared  with  actual  at 
tendance,  elementary  schools,  57-58: 
elimination,  promotion,  and  non- 
prornotion,  by  years,  high  schools 
58-59;  public  elementary  and  higli 
schools  of  ten  cities,  22-24. 

Enrollment  and  failures,  elementary 
schools,  by  grades,  54-55,  by  grades- 
and  subjects,  52-53;  by  grades  lii 
sjx  cities,  40. 

Evening  schools,  103-104;  home  ecou 
omies  courses,  446-447 ;  in  higli 
schools,  278 ;  school  extension  work 
108,  111,  112;  training  for  citizen 
ship,  348-351 ;  work  of  Americaniz» 
lion,  547-557. 

Examination  of  teachers,  94-95. 

Examiners,  122,  127. 

Expenditures,  public  school  depan 
ments,  ten  cities,  151 ;  statistics 
135-140,  144. 

Failures,  by  subjects,  high  schools.  f>&- 
62. 

Feeble-minded  children,  elementarj 
schools,  201-202. 

Finances,  general  review  and  recom 
mendations,  129-162;  San  Francisco 
compared  with  other  cities,  144-161 ; 
summary  of  recommendations.  627 

Fire  protection,  187-189. 

"  Following  the  fruit,"  work  of  chi) 
dren,  599-604.  See  also  Occupation* 
of  children. 

Food  preparation,  equipment,  and  sup 
plies,  elementary,  intermediate,  and 
high  schools,  450-453. 

Foreign  language  schools,  work,  561- 
563. 

Foreign  societies,  activities,  563-564. 

Francis  Scott  Key  School,  164-165. 

Fruit-picking  camps,  conditions.  599- 
601. 

Geography,  elementary  schools.  212- 
213,  221-224. 

Grammar,  elementary  schools.  214-215. 
221. 

Hamilton  School,  classes  for  foreign 
ers,  551-552. 

Health  department,  recommendations. 
109-111,  112. 

Health  inspection,  192,  197. 

Heating  nnd  ventilation.  174-180. 
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High  schools,  congestion,  99  - 101 ; 
courses  in  home  economics,  446,  458- 
459;  development  (1889-90  to  1914- 
15),  274;  enrollment,  elimination, 
promotion,  and  nonpromotion,  by 
years,  58-59;  general  review  and 
recommendation?,  272-298 ;  Instruc 
tion  in  music,  394-410;  number  of 
failures,  by  subjects,  59-62;  pupil 
activities  as  a  means  of  civic  edu 
cation,  346-348 ;  social  life,  292-294 ; 
statistics  of  enrollment  in  10  cities, 
22-24 ;  summary  of  recommenda 
tions,  632-635 ;  types  of  organization 
and  curriculum,  103,  272. 

History  and  civics,  elementary  schools, 
215-216. 

Home  economics  and  vocational  de 
partment  for  girls,  109,  112  ;  general 
review  and  recommendations,  442- 
478;  statistics  of  five  cities,  448; 
summary  of  recommendations,  639- 
641.  ( 

Home  teachers  for  home  economics, 
447. 

Horace  Mann  Evening  School,  classes 
for  foreigners,  552-553. 

Horace  Mann  Intermediate  School, 
condition  of  basement,  181. 

Illiteracy,  17. 

Immigrants.  Americanization,  351-356, 
544-547. 

Immigrants,  education,  general  review 
and  recommendations,  531-569 ;  sum 
mary  of  recommendations.  643-644. 

Industrial  interests,  498. 

Instruction,  elementary  schools,  200- 
201,  219-224. 

Intermediate  schools,  course  in  manual 
training,  481;  function,  98-99;  in 
struction  in  sewing,  445—446 ;  sewing 
rooms,  471^72. 

Introduction,  5-8. 

Irrigation,  gardens,  604-605. 

Italian  School,  activities,  562-563. 

Janitor  service,  189-192. 

Japanese.  See  Immigrants,  Ed.,  For 
eign  language  school,  Oriental  school. 

Junior  high  schools,  courses  of  study 
in  home  economics.  461-462. 

Juvenile  court,  597-598. 

Kindergartens,  more  needed.  97-98. 


Labor  unions,  and  Americanization 
movement,  564-565. 

Laboratories,  food  preparation.  466- 
467. 

Language,  composition,  and  grammar, 
elementary  schools,  214-215. 

Libraries,  elementary  schools,  217- 
219. 

Libraries,  public,  and  civic  education. 
363-364 ;  work  among  foreigners. 
564. 

Lighting  of  school  buildings,  166-172. 

Lincoln  Evening  School,  classes  for 
foreigners,  553-554. 

Los  Angeles,  enrollment,  by  grades. 
40. 

Lunch  rooms,  absence  in  elementary 
schools,  453. 

Manual  training,  instruction,  104-105. 
109,  112 ;  general  review  and  rec 
ommendations,  479-492 ;  summary 
of  recommendations,  641-642.  See 
also  Vocational  education. 

Mental   deviates,  schools,  105. 

Miller,  B.  P..  and  State  school  of 
opera,  421. 

Milwaukee,  age  distribution  of  public 
school  pupils,  41 ;  enrollment,  by 
grades,  40. 

Minneapolis,  age  distribution  of  pub 
lic  school  pupils,  41. 

Monroe  School,  work  In  Americaniza 
tion,  544-545. 

Museum,  school,  establishment,  218. 

Music,  instruction,  109,  111,  216;  gen 
eral  review  and  recommendations. 
371-425 ;  summary  of  recommenda 
tions,  636-638. 

National  Education  Association,  and 
relation  between  boards  of  educa 
tion  and  superintendents,  88-90. 

Nature  study,  216,  609-612. 

Nonpromotion,  by  grades,  elementary 
schools,  46-51. 

Occupations,  statistics.  499-507.  521- 
525. 

Occupations  of  children,  576.  579-580, 
583,  586-587,  590,  593,  59f>-596.  618. 

Open-air  schools,  105,  186. 

Opera.  State  school  of,  421. 

Organization  and  administration  of 
schools,  76-128.  199-202.  230-231. 
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<  >rganization  and  management,  prin 
ciples  governing  manufacturing  cor 
porations  and  school  corporations, 
83-90. 

Oriental  population,  533. 

Oriental  School,  work  in  Americaniza 
tion,  545-547. 

Parental  School,  recommendations, 
166. 

I'arents'  associations,  activities,  364- 
366. 

Penmanship,  elementary  schools,  216 ; 
tests,  235-240,  631. 

Physical  education.  See  Health,  de 
partment. 

Playgrounds,  165-166. 

Polytechnic  High  School,  165. 

Population,  10-11 ;  age  distribution, 
14-16 ;  racial  composition,  12-14. 

Portable  school  buildings,  185-186. 

Portola  Evening  School,  classes  for 
foreigners,  554. 

Practice  houses,  home  economics,  472- 
473. 

Prevocational  education,  526-527,  642. 

Primary  and  kindergarten  instruction, 
department,  109,  112. 

Principals,  appointment,  94;  elemen 
tary  schools,  work,  226-227;  high 
schools,  282-283. 

Private  schools,  vocational  education, 
493-496. 

Promotion,  by  grades,  elementary 
schools,  46-51. 

Promotion  and  nonpromotion,  by 
years,  high  schools,  58-59. 

Property,  estimated  value,  141. 

Pupil  activities,  means  of  civic  educa 
tion,  339-348. 

Pupils,  achievements  suggested  by 
tests,  summary  of  recommendations, 
631-<332;  elementary  schools,  200; 
elementary  and  high  schools,  age- 
srrade  distribution,  33-41;  tests  of 
achievements,  general  review  and 
conclusions.  234-271. 

Heading,  and  literature,  213-214;  ex 
cessive  use  of  phonograms,  220; 
rests.  245-250,  631:  recommenda 
tions  and  conclusions,  digest  of 
-mnmnrles.  621-644. 


Resources  available  for  educational 
purposes,  17-20. 

Retardation,  42-45. 

Revenue,  school,  24-27,  113-114.  129- 
133,  141,  144. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  nurseries  for 
children  of  workffig  mothers,  560. 

Salaries,  superintendents  in  ten  cities, 
28-29.  See  also  Teachers'  salaries. 

San  Francisco,  .historical  and  socio 
logical  study,  9-21;  sociological  and 
statistical  study,  9-21. 

Sarah  B.  Cooper  School,  good  light 
ing,  168. 

School  accounts,  classification,  133- 
135. 

School   attendance.     See  Attendance. 

School  budget,  113-114. 

School  buildings  and  grounds,  genera) 
review  -and  recommendations,  163- 
196 ;  summary  of  recommendations. 
628-629. 

School  children,  nativity,  536-538. 

School  facilities,  distribution,  29-33. 

School  gardens,  and  nature  study,  de 
partment  recommended,  108,  111- 
112;  educational  and  economic 
value,  510-520;  summary  of  recom 
mendations,  644. 

Schoolhouses.  See  Buildings  and 
grounds. 

School  lunches,  474-475. 

School  organization.  See  Organiza 
tion  and  management  of  schools. 

School  property.     See  Property. 

School  system,  statistical  study,  22- 
75.  See  also  Organization  and  ad 
ministration  of  schools. 

"  Schools  committee,"  activities.  97. 

Science,  elementary  schools,  216. 

Seattle,  enrollment,  by  grades,  40. 

Settlements,  work,  558-559.  See  also 
Community  centers,  Social  centers. 

Sewing,  instruction  in  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools,  445-446.  See 
also  Home  economics. 

Sewing  rooms,  intermediate  schools. 
471-472. 

Sherman  Evening  School,  classes  for 
foreigners,  555. 

"  Six-ancl-six  "    plan,    discussion.    102- 
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Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  San  Fran 
cisco,  109. 

Social  centers,  public  schools,  music, 
410-413.  See  also  Civics,  Commun 
ity  centers,  Settlements. 

Social  phases  of  education,  116-117. 

Social  studies.     Sec  Civics. 

Special  departments,  reorganization, 
109-112. 

Special  group  of  children,  instruction, 
63-64. 

Special  schools,  105. 

Special   supervisors,   105-107,  227-228. 

Spelling,  elementary  schools,  216; 
tests,  240-245,  631. 

Starr  King  School,  165. 

Stone  test,  arithmetic.  251-252.  254, 
268-270. 

Story-telling,  meager  use  in  primary 
grades.  221-222. 

Superintendent  of  schools,  powers  and 
duties.  90-92.  120-121,  125-126;  re 
lation  to  board  of  education,  88-90; 
salaries  in  ten  cities,  28-29;  sum 
mary  of  recommendations,  625. 

Superintendent  of  schools  (county), 
election,  123. 

Superintendents  of  schools  (deputy), 
powers  and  duties,  92-93,  121,  125. 

Supervision,  elementary  schools,  225- 
228,  631 ;  need  of  more,  107-109. 

Supervisors  of  special  subjects,  powers 
and  duties,  93-94. 

Supplementary  materials,  elementary 
schools,  217-219. 

Supplies,  department,  recommenda 
tions,  115-116. 

Survey  commission,  personnel,  6-7 ; 
statistics  of  visits  to  schools.  7. 

Taxation,  statistics.  141. 


Teachers,  appointment  and  promotion 
94,  96-97,  122-123;  elementary 
schools,  200,  228-230,  233;  elemen 
tary  and  high  schools,  statistics,  64- 
75 ;  evening  schools,  548-550 ;  exami 
nation  and  certification,  94-95 ;  higli 
schools,  280-282;  home  economies 
447,  474;  manual  training,  482-487: 
number  employed,  141,  144;  oppor 
tunity  for  the  study  of  home  econ 
omies,  453-455;  training  for  garden 
ing,  607. 

Teachers'  salaries,  elementary  schools. 
200;  elementary  and  high  schools. 
73-75 ;  home  economies,  448-^49. 

Test  papers,  rating,  235. 

Time  allotment,  elementary  course  of 
study,  202-203. 

Toilets,  182-184. 

Unit  control,  recommendations.  117- 
123. 

Vacuum  systems,  for  cleaning  school 
rooms,  190. 

Ventilation  and  heating,  174-180. 

Vocational  education,  general  review 
and  recommendations,  493-530 ;  sum 
mary  of  recommendations,  642-643. 

Vocational  guidance,  526 ;  high  schools. 
290-291 ;  summary  of  recommenda 
tions,  642. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  enrollment,  by 
grades,  40. 

Washington  Evening  School,  classes 
for  foreigners,  555-556. 

Windows,  arrangement,  170-171. 

Writing,  department,  recommended 
108,  111,  112;  tendency  toward  for 
malism,  220. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
classes  for  foreigners.  5FVT-558. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT  or  THE  INTERIOR, 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 
Washington,  October  11,  1917. 

SIR  :  For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  promot 
ing  home  gardening  under  the  direction  of  the  schools  in  cities, 
towns,  suburban  communities,  and  industrial  villages.  The  war  and 
the  consequent  high  prices  of  food  have  given  a  great  impetus  to 
this  movement,  and  there  are  now  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  cultivating  gardens  in  the  back  yards  of  their  homes  or  on 
vacant  lots  near  by.  Under  intelligent  and  constant  direction  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  raise  vegetables  and  small  fruits,  and  this 
year  these  children  have  grown  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth. 
But  the  full  value  of  these  products  can  not  be  had  without  their 
careful  preservation  and  intelligent  use.  These  are  no  less  necessary 
to  both  the  economic  and  educational  results  of  home  gardening  than 
are  careful  and  intelligent  planting  and  cultivation.  To  assist  the 
children  and  their  parents  in  these  and  also  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers  of  gardening,  these  brief  directions  in  the  preparation  and 
preservation  of  vegetables  have  been  prepared.  I  recommend  their 
publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 

Commiss  loner. 
The  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 
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THE  PREPARATION  AND  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 

VEGETABLES. 


VAl.l'E    OF    VEGETA15I.KS    1  .\    THK    DIET. 

The  usefulness  of  a  good  garden  can  not  be  overestimated.  Its  products  may 
well  comprise  a  major  part  of  the  family  diet  during  the  summer  months  and 
contribute  greatly  during  the  other  seasons  of  the  year  to  both  the  variety  and 
value  of  the  diet  selected. 

All  vegetables  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water  and  considerable  cellu 
lose.  The  cellulose  is  the  coarse  fiber  of  the  plant  and  is  of  service  as  food  be 
cause  it  stimulates  the  muscular  action  of  the  digestive  tract  and  thus  regulates 
the  bodily  functions.  When  there  is  a  tendency  to  overeat,  a  liberal  use  of 
coarse  vegetables  satisfies  the  appetite  without  burdening  the  digestive  tract, 
j:nd  this  diet  may  thus  be  used  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  overheavy. 

Two-fifths  of  the  total  food  used  consists  of  starches  and  sugars.  Some  vege 
tables  contain  both  of  these  and  many  others  contain  large  quantities  of  starch. 
The  Irish  potato  is  one-fifth  pure  starch  and  contains  enough  water  to  cook 
itself,  as  is  evidenced  when  the  potato  is  baked.  The  sweet  potato  contains 
both  sugar  and  starch  in  varying  amounts.  Beets  and  carrots  contain  much 
sugar,  while  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  celery  are  composed  chiefly  of  cellulose. 
Dried  beans,  peas,  lentils,  and  peanuts  supply  protein  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  therefore  may  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  usual  meat  supply.  Fresh 
peas  and  green  lima  beans  likewise  contain  sufficient  protein  to  be  regarded  as 
partial  meat  substitutes,  and  when  combined  with  milk  may  replace  much  of 
the  meat  of  the  summer  diet. 

Besides  being  a  source  of  pi-otein,  starch,  sugar,  and  cellulose,  vegetables  con 
tain  mineral  matter,  organic  acids,  and  certain  substances  which  stimulate 
growth  and  affect  the  general  nervous  condition. 

Scurvy  was  long  recognized  as  a  disease  due  to  a  lack  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
raw  fruits,  but  only  recently  was  it  discovered  that  many  other  diseases  are 
traceable  to  faulty  diets  and  that  a  liberal  use  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  supply  to  the  body  the  substances  needed  to  maintain  growth  and  satis 
factory  nervous  vigor.  The  average  American  uses  too  little  of  the  garden 
products  for  his  own  good  health.  Prejudice  prevents  many  from  appreciating 
the  variety  of  flavors  available  from  the  garden,  and  this  often  results  in  a 
monotonous  and  inadequate  diet. 

Vegetables  should  be  carefully  handled  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  needed 
for  use.  Freshly  gathered  vegetables  are  always  of  finer  flavor  than  those  that 
have  been  taken  to  market  and  kept  until  wilted.  In  summer  it  is  wise  to 
g.-ither  the  vegetables  while  the  morning  dew  is  on  them. 

Some  vegetables  are  cooked  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  palatable  and 
digestible,  while  others  are  of  greatest  value  when  served  cool,  fresh,  and  un 
cooked.  All  canned  vegetables  should  be  boiled  before  using.  At  times 
poisonous  changes  take  place  in  vegetables  canned  by  the  cold-pack  method. 
'Boiling  completely  destroys  this  poisonous  material.  Canned  vegetables  in 
tended  to  be  used  as  salads  should  be  boiled  and  cooled  before  using. 
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CENKUAI,    DIHKCTIONS     1  OH     COOKING    VKCKTABI.I  :.S     IX     WATER. 

Strong-flavored  vegetables  (as  turnips,  onions,  cabbage,  and  cauliflower) 
may  be  cooked  uncovered  in  rapidly  boiling  water  in  order  to  drive  off 
some  of  the  odor  and  flavor.  Delicately-flavored  vegetables  las  spinach, 
asparagus,  ,-ind  peas)  are  best  if  cooked  uncovered,  slowly,  in  a  small  amount 
of  boiling  water  until  tender  and  until  the  water  boils  away.  Starchy  vege 
tables  (as  Irish  potatoes  and  lima  brans)  should  be  cooked  gently  in  sufficient 
boiling  water  to  cover  them. 

Water  should  be  kept  boiling  while  vegetables  are  cooking.  When  ve-_'  •• 
tables  are  partially  cooked,  add  1  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water. 
Cook  until  the  vegetables  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a  fork.  All  boiled  vege 
tables  should  be  drained  well  as  soon  as  tender  if  an  excess  of  water  has  been 
u>ed.  After  cooking,  season  with  salt  and  i»epper  and  serve  hot  with  butter 
or  sauce. 

Steaming  is  better  than  boiling  vegetables,  because  there  is  less  loss  of  food 
value.  Put  the  vegetables  on  a  plate  in  the  steamer,  cover  closely,  set  over 
boiling  water,  and  keep  the  water  boiling  steadily  until  the  vegetables  are 
tender. 

1'roportions  for  seasoning  1  cup  of  vegetables  are  \  teaspoon  salt,  |  teaspoon 
pepper.  \  tablespoon  butter.  Proportions  for  medium  white  sauce  are  2  table 
spoons  butter,  2  tablespoons  flour,  1  cup  liquid;  seasonings,  I  teaspoon  salt, 
J  teaspoon  pepper — sufficient  for  2  cups  cooked  vegetables. 

ASPARAGUS. — Asparagus  should  be  used  while  young  and  fresh,  and  should 
be  carefully  cooked  in  order  to  preserve  the  delicate  flavor.  Its  food  value  is 
not  high,  but  it  is  always  a  welcome  addition  to  the  diet  and  is  of  value  because 
of  the  mineral  matter  it  contains.  It  can  be  served  cold  in  salads  as  well  as 
hot  with  meat  and  potatoes.  At  lunch  or  supper  it  may  form  the  principal 
dish  because  of  its  agreeable  flavor. 

Boiled  Asparagus. — Wash,  trim,  remove  the  woody  part  of  the  stems,  and 
tie  asparagus  in  bundles,  or  cut  in  1-inch  lengths.  Put  in  salted  water  and 
boil  slowly  in  an  uncovered  saucepan  until  stalks  are  tender.  Season  with 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  or  with  a  white  sauce.  Serve  on  hot  toast  if  desired. 

BEANS. — Beans  are  a  valuable  vegetable  for  the  table,  either  served  green 
in  the  pod  or  matured  and  removed  from  the  shell.  Green  beans  do  not  have 
high  nutritive  value,  but  they  supply  valuable  minerals  and  needed  bulk.  They 
may  be  boiled,  seasoned,  and  served  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  meat  course. 
Cream  or  white  sauce  may  be  added  before  serving.  Salt  pork  may  be  cooked 
with  the  beans  to  give  additional  flavor.  Cold  cooked  beans  may  be  used  in 
salads.  Mature  beans  provide  a  good  meat  substitute  and  may  be  cooked  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Baked  beans  and  bean  soup  are  probably  the  most  popular 
methods  of  using  dried  beans. 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  tough  skin  it  is  necessary  to  soften  dried 
peas  and  beans  in  water  before  cooking.  If  the  water  contains  much  lime  it 
does  not  soften  them  readily,  hence  it  is  often  desirable  to  add  a  little  baking 
soda  to  the  water;  several  washings  are  necessary  after  boiling  with  the  soda, 
else  a  soapy  taste  will  develop  in  the  beans  when  the  pork  is  added. 

litixlon   Baked  Beans — 

1  quart  navy  beaus.  2  tablespoons  molas-e<. 

1  tablespoon  salt.  1  cup  boiling  water, 

i  tablespoon  mustard.  $  pound  fat  .salt  pork. 

3  tablespoons  suga  r.  Boiling  water  to  cover. 
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Pick  beans  over  and  soak  in  cold  water  over  night. 

In  the  morning  drain,  cover  with  fresh  water,  and  heat  slowly  until  the 
skins  burst,  but  do  not  let  the  beans  become  broken. 

Scald  \  pound  fat  salt  pork;  scrape  it;  put  a  slice  in  the  bottom  of  the  b<>;m 
pot.  Cut  the  remaining  pork  across  top  in  strips  just  through  the  rind,  and 
bury  the  pork  in  the  beans,  leaving  the  rind  exposed. 

Add  1  cup  boiling  water  to  seasonings  and  pour  over  the  beans.  Cover 
with  boiling  water.  Bake  slowly,  adding  more  water  as  necessary.  Bake 
from  6  to  8  hours ;  uncover  at  the  last  so  that  the  water  will  evaporate  and 
beans  In-own  on  ii>p.  Serves  12. 

Bean  Swip — 

1  quart  dried  beans.  2  quarts  cold  water. 

1  tablespoon  chopped  onion.  2  teaspoons  salt. 

J  pound  fat  salt  pork,  i  teaspoon  Cayenne  pepper. 

2  stalks  celery,  or  $  teaspoon  celery  J  teaspoon  mustard, 
salt.  2  tablespoons  flour. 

Wash  the  beans  and  soak  them  over  night  in  cold  water,  drain,  and  rinse 
thoroughly.  Fry  the  onions  in  one-half  the  fat,  put  with  beans,  add  the  celery 
salt  and  2  quarts  of  cold  water.  Cook  slowly  until  the  beans  are  soft,  adding 
more  water  as  it  boils  away ;  rub  through  a  strainer,  add  the  seasonings,  and  re 
heat.  Heat  the  remaining  fat  in  a  saucepan,  add  flour,  then  add  the  hot  soup 
gradually. 

Green  Lima  Beans. — Cover  1  quart  of  the  shelled  beans  with  boiling  water. 
Boil  up  quickly  at  first,  then  boil  slowly  until  done  (45  to  60  minutes),  allow 
ing  water  to  boil  away  at  the  last.  When  tender  pour  off  a  part  of  the  water 
if  too  much  remains.  Season  the  beans  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  2 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  or  serve  with  a  white  sauce.  ( See  "  Creamed 
cabbage.") 

BEETS. — The  whole  of  the  young  beet  plant,  including  the  root,  may  be 
pulled  and  used  while  fresh  for  "  greens."  It  is  valuable  for  the  organic 
acids  and  minerals  it  provides.  When  more  nearly  mature  the  beet  is  boiled 
without  the  tops.  The  mature  beet  may  be  stored  and  kept  through  the  winter 
and  if  boiled  till  tender  is  excellent  as  a  source  of  sugar  and  starch,  thus 
providing  heat  and  energy  to  the  body  and  giving  a  welcome  variation  in  the 
vegetable  foods.  Care  must  be  taken  in  handling  and  cooking  beets  not  to 
break  the  skin  or  injure  the  beet,  for  the  soluble  sugar  and  attractive  coloring 
are  easily  lost.  Beets  are  sometimes  pickled  and  used  as  a  relish  and  are  an 
attractive  addition  to  vegetable  salads. 

Boiled  Beets: — Wash  the  beets,  leaving  2  or  3  inches  of  the  top  on  until 
cooked,  and  cook  whole  until  tender.  Young  beets  will  cook  in  1  hour,  old 
beets  require  a  longer  time.  Put  in  cold  water,  pare,  slice,  and  reheat  with 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  The  butter  may  be  omitted  and  vinegar  used  or  the 
beets  may  be  cut  in  small  cubes  and  served  in  a  white  sauce.  Recipe  for  white 
sauce  is  given  under  "  Creamed  cabbage." 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. — Brussels  sprouts  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  cab 
bage  and  :m>  prepared,  cooked,  and  seasoned  in  the  same  way.  but  because  of 
their  small  size,  it  is  possible  to  leave  them  whole. 

CABBAGE. — Cabbage  is  one  of  the  leaf  vegetables  that  can  be  kept  through 
the  winter.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  diet  because  of  its  bulk  and  the 
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mineral  nisi  Her  it  contsiins.  Katen  raw,  cabbage  takes  the  place  of  other  leaf 
vegetables. 

When  ready  to  use,  if  there  is  fear  that  insects  have  infested  the  cabbage/ 
it  should  be  put,  head  down,  in  cold  salted  water,  to  which  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
vinegar  may  be  added.  The  coarse  outer  leaves  should  be  removed,  the  stalk 
cut  off,  and  the  cabbage  finely  shaved  or  cut  in  quarters  as  desired  for_use. 
The  stalk  should  be  kept  for  use  in  meat  or  vegetable  soups. 

Long  cooking  renders  cabbage  difficult  of  digestion,  hence  cabbage  should  be 
cooked  only  until  the  cellulose  is  softened;  20  minutes  is  usually  sufficient. 
The  kettle  should  be  left  uncovered  so  that  the  cabbage  will  not  become 
darkened. 


3  cups  finely  shaved  csibbage.  1  recipe  cream  salad  dressing. 


x  1  1  hid 

1  cup  thick  cream,  sweet  or  sour.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

(5  tsiblespoons  vinegar.  J  teaspoon  white  pepper. 

4  tablespoons  sugar.  Cayenne. 

Add    vinegar   and    seasonings    to    cream  and    stir   until    sugar    is   dissolved. 
Serves  10. 


<'<il>hn</c  and  Peanut 
3  cups  finely  shaved  cabbage. 
1  cup  finely  chopped  peanuts. 
1  recipe  cooked  salad  dressing. 

Combine  cabbage  and  peanuts,  add  salad  dressing.  Chill  thoroughly  and 
serve.  Serves  10  to  12. 

Cole  Man; 

3  cups  shaved  cabbage. 

1  recipe  cooked  dressing. 

Pour  cooked  dressing  (while  hot)  over  shaved  cabbage,  mix  well,  chill,  and 
serve.  Serves  10  to  12. 

Cooked  Salad  Dressing. 

1  teaspoon  ssilt.  2  eggs. 

i  teaspoon  mustard.  $  cup  milk   (heated). 

Cayenne.  2  teaspoons  butter. 

1  teaspoon  sugar.  £  cup  vinegar   (heated). 

Mix  salt,  mustard,  cayenne,  and  sugar  together  until  well  blended  ;  add  egg, 
mix  thoroughly  ;  add  the  hot  milk  and  butter,  and  cook  in  double  boiler  xintil 
it  thickens,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  heated 
vinegar.  If  it  curdles,  place  upper  part  of  double  boiler  in  cold  water,  and 
heat  with  an  egg  beater  until  smooth.  Good  for  cole  slaw  and  potato  salad. 
Serves  10. 

BniJfd  Calilxiyc.  —  Cut  cabbage  into  quarters  and  soak  one-half  hour  in  cold 
salt  water  to  draw  out  insects.  Cut  in  large  pieces  or  chop.  Cook  until  tender 
in  a  large  amount  of  boiling  water  —  about  20  minutes.  Leave  kettle  uncov 
ered.  Drain  and  serve  with  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar  if  desired,  or 
with  'a  white  sauce. 


Boiled  trith  Pork  or  Corned  Beef.  —  If  cabbage  is  to  be  cooked  with 
boiled  salt  pork  or  corned  beef,  add  it  to  the  boiled  meat  one-half  hour  before 
it  is  to  be  served  and  boil  vigorously  till  tender,  leaving  the  kettle  uncovered. 
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Ctibhtit/e. 

3  cups  chopped   cabbage.  1$  cups  milk. 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat.  1  cup  bread  crumbs,  to  which 

3  tablespoons  flour.  1  tablespoon   butter    or    other    fat 
A  teaspoon  salt.  is  added. 

|  teaspoon  white  pepper. 

Boil  cabbage  until  tender,  drain  well,  put  into  a  well-creased  baking  dish,  and 
pour  over  it  a  white  sauce  made  of  the  butter,  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  milk. 
Cover  with  the  buttered  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  crumbs  are 
a  golden  brown,  about  15  minutes.  Serves  6  or  8. 

The  same  recipe  may  be  used  to  prepare  scalloped  potatoes,  scalloped  corn, 
scalloped  asparagus,  scalloped  cauliflower,  scalloped  onions,  and  scalloped 
carrots. 

Crcniiied  Cabbage. 

1  pint  boiled  cabbage.  1  recipe  while  sauce. 

White  Kauee. 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat.  $  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  flour.  £  teaspoon  white  pepper. 

1  cup  milk  (heated). 

Heat  the  butter.  When  it  bubbles  add  flour  and  seasonings,  add  hot  milk 
gradually,  stirring  constantly  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  thicken  and  bub!>K» 
each  time  before  adding  another  portion  of  milk.  Boil  up  once  and  sauce  is 
ready  to  serve. 

Pour  the  white  sauce  over  the  boiled  cabbage,  heat  till  bubbling,  and  serve 
hot. 

Suiter  Kraut.  —  When  ready  to  use  sauer  kraut,  drain  and  boil  till  tender 
in  hot  water  or  cook  in  hot  fat.  Season  to  taste. 

Waiter  Kraut  irith  Fresh  Pork.  —  Cover  saner  kraut  with  boiling  water,  add 
fresh  pork  and  boil  until  the  meat  is  very  tender  and  falls  from  Ihe  bones. 
Remove  bones.  Season  to  taste. 

CARROTS.  —  Delicate  young  carrots  procured  from  the  garden  during  the 
summer  and  fall  are  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  daily  menu.  They  may 
be  cooked  alone  or  combined  with  meat  dishes,  soups,  and  salads  to  give  added 
flavor.  Older  carrots  may  be  kept  for  use  through  the  winter  if  stored  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  They  are  used  in  the  same  ways  that  young  carrots  are  used 
but  are  more  tough  in  texture  and  stronger  in  flavor  than  young  carrots. 
The  outside  skin  of  the  carrot  may  be  removed  by  scraping  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  scrubbed.  Carrots  have  considerable  nutritive  value  because  of 
the  sugar,  starch,  and  mineral  matter  which  they  contain.  They  provide 
needed  bulk  to  the  diet  and  may  be  used  with  meats  or  fish  when  some  more 
juicy  vegetable  is  served  at  the  same  meal. 

('retimed  Carrot  a: 
1  pint  carrots. 

1  recipe  medium  white  sauce.  (See  recipe  for  "Creamed  cabbage.") 
Scrape  the  carrots  lightly  ;  then  cut  into  large  dice  or  slices.  Young  carrots 
may  be  cooked  whole.  If  the  heart  of  old  carrots  is  hard  and  woody,  remove  it 
before  cooking.  Put  into  a  stewpan  with  boiling  salted  water  to  cover,  allow 
ing  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  for  a  quart  of  water,  and  boil  until  tender.  Young 
carrots  will  cook  in  30  minutes  and  the  water  should  be  allowed  to  boil  away. 
°—  18—  Bull.  47  -  2 
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Old  (  irrois  require  4.1  minutes'  boiling.  Drain  well  and  add  to  the  white  sauce. 
Serves  0. 

Cr<(i>n  of  ('fir rut  No»;i: 

1  pint  carrots,  sliced.  1£  quarts  hot  milk. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  2  teaspoons  salt. 

4  tablespoons  flour.  i  tension  pepper. 

Cook  carrots  until  very  tender  in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover,  then  rub  all 
through  a  strainer  with  a  wooden  spoon. 

Heat  butter,  add  flour  and  then  the  carrot  mixture,  and  when  it  boils  well 
add  hot  milk  and  seasoning.  Serve  at  once.  Serves  (i. 

CAULIFLOWER. — Cauliflower,  which  is  a  variety  of  cabbage,  resembles  it 
in  food  value  and  in  the  methods  of  cooking.  The  leaves  of  cabbage  are  the 
part  used,  but  it  is  the  flower  buds  of  the  cauliflower  that  are  cooked. 

To  Boil  Criulifloicer. — Soak  cauliflower  in  cold  salt  water  to  draw  out  insects. 
Tie  in  cheesecloth  to  prevent  falling  to  pieces,  put  into  a  large  quantity  of  boil 
ing  water  and  boil  rapidly  until  tender  (20  to  30  minutes),  leaving  kettle 
uncovered. 

Caulifloirrr  au  Gratin: 

2  cups  chopped  cauliflower.  1  cup  milk  or  cream. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  1  teaspoon  onion  juice. 

2  tablespoons  flour.  1  cup  bread  crumbs. 

i  teaspoon  salt.  1  tablespoon  butter,  melted. 

Dash  of  pepper.  2  tablespoons  grated  cheese. 

Boil  cauliflower  in  salted  water  till  tender — about  30  minutes. 
Prepare  white  sauce  with  2  tablespoons  butter,  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  milk. 
Add  onion  juice  and  cheese.     Put  cauliflower  in  baking  dish,  cover  with  white 
sauce,   and   sprinkle  with   buttered   crumbs.     Bake  in  a   moderate  oven   until 
crumbs  are  a  golden  brown — about  15  minutes.     Serves  6  to  8. 

CELERY. — Celery  is  one  of  the  vegetables  most  valued  for  its  flavor  and  for 
the  bulk  which  it  provides  in  the  diet.  It  Is  especially  welcome  in  the  late 
fall  and  winter  when  fresh,  green,  leaf  vegetables  are  less  abundant. 

To  Clean  Celery. — Separate  stalks  from  the  root  and  wash  each  stalk 
thoroughly.  Scrape  with  knife  if  not  perfectly  white.  Cut  off  leaves  and 
keep  them  for  garnishing  or  for  flavoring  soup.  Serve  all  the  delicate,  crisp 
stalks  uncooked,  with  salt.  Reserve  coarse  or  broken  stalks,  leaves,  and  roots 
for  cooking. 

Stewed  Celery: 

3  stalks  celery.  1  recipe  medium  white  sauce.1 
Wash  and  scrape  the  celery,  cut  in  one-half  inch  pieces,  cover  with  boiling 

water  and  cook  until  tender  (20  to  30  minutes),  drain  and  serve  with  a  white 
sauce,  using  the  water  in  which  the  celery  has  been  cooked  as  stock  in  the 
sauce.  Serves  6. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup: 

li  cups  celery.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

1  pint  water.  i  cup  flour. 

1  cup  milk   (heated).  i  teaspoon  salt. 

1  cup  cream  (heated).  i  teaspoon  white  pepper. 

<'o<>k  the  celery  in  boiling  water  until  very  soft;  strain.  Make  a  white 
s.-mre  \vith  butter,  flour,  seasonings,  milk,  and  cream,  and  cook  until  the  con- 


1  See  recipe  for  Creamed  Cabliase,  p.  9. 
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sistency  of  thick  cream,  add  celery  stock  or  liquid  just  before  serving.     Serve 
with  whipped  cream  if  desired.     Serves  4. 

COLLARDS. — In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  coilards  grow  readily  tlu-y 
are  among  the  most  valuable  greens  and  give  a  much  needed  variety  to  the 
diet.  They  belong  to  the  cabbage  family  and  are  valuable  for  their  bulk  and 
for  the  mineral  matter  they  contain. 

After  washing  coilards  thoroughly,  add  to  a  large  amount  of  rapidly  Imil- 
ing  water,  and  boil  for  15  or  20  minutes  or  until  perfectly  tender.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter  or  serve  with  white  sauce. 

CORN". — Green  corn  is  a  valuable  table  vegetable,  both  fresh  and  canned, 
because  of  its  agreeable  flavor  and  the  cellulose  which  provides  necessary  bulk 
to  the  diet.  It  should  be  served  with  beans  and  potatoes  or  other  of  the  less 
succulent  vegetables. 

Fresh  corn  should  be  used  on  the  table  or  for  canning  as  early  after  gather 
ing  as  possible.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  cold,  dry  place  until  used  because  it 
contains  fermentable  juices  and  hence  sours  quickly. 

When  it  is  to  be  used  the  husks  and  all  the  silky  fibers  should  be  carefully 
removed.  The  corn  may  be  cooked  on  the  cob  or  trimmed  off  with  a  sharp 
knife.  If  the  corn  is  old,  the  kernels  may  be  cut  through  with  a  sharp  knife, 
then  the  pulp  may  be  pressed  out  with  the  back  of  the  knife  and  most  of  the 
hull  left  on  the  cob. 

Corn  on  the  Cob. — After  removing  the  husks  and  silk,  trim  the  cobs  if  they 
have  been  unevenly  developed  or  are  imperfect  in  any  way.  Put  into  boiling 
salted  water  and  after  the  water  has  come  to  a  boil  continue  the  boiling  from 

5  to   15  minutes.     The  corn   is  done   as   soon   as  the   milk   in  a   kernel    has 
thickened.    This  can  be  tested  by  trying  one  kernel.     If  boiled  for  a  long  time 
the  corn  becomes  hard  and  its  flavor  is  impaired.    Serve  hot. 

Stewed  Corn. — Cut  the  fresh  corn  from  the  cob,  scraping  as  much  pulp  from  the 
cob  as  possible.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  a  little  milk  and  butter,  and 
simmer  a  few  minutes  on  top  of  the  stove  or  in  the  oven. 

Nrr///o/yrr/  font. 

I  quart   corn.  J  teaspoon  pepper. 

§  cup  milk.  3  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat. 

II  teaspoons    salt.  2  cups  stale  bread  crumbs. 

Alter  removing  corn  from  the  cob  mix  with  milk,  add  seasonings  and  1  table 
spoon  butter. 

Melt  -  tablespoons  butter,  add  crumbs  and  line  the  bottom  of  a  buttered 
baking  dish  with  one-fourth  of  the  amount.  Then  add  one-half  the  corn  mix 
ture  and  one-fourth  more  the  crumbs.  Add  remainder  of  the  corn  and  cover 
with  buttered  crumbs. 

P.ake  in  a  moderate  oven  20  to  30  minutes  to  brown  nicely  on  top.     Serves 

6  to  8. 

•COWPEAS. — Cowpeas  should  be  cooked  soon  after  gathering,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  fine  flavor.  Cook  the  green  cowpeas  (in  IKK!  or  shelled)  in 
boiling  salted  water  until  tender.  Season  and  serve.  Pried  cowpeas  s-hould 
be  soaked  over  night  (7  or  8  hours),  then  boiled  until  tender.  By  absorbing 
water  dried  cowpeas  increase  in  size  until  each  cup  makes  nearly  2J  cups  of 
cooked  peas. 

CUCUMBERS. — Cucumbers  are  valued  for  their  fresh,  cool  crispness.  and 
are  generally  eaten  raw.  They  are  served  with  salt,  pepper,  vim  gar  and  oil, 
or  with  salad  dressing,  alone  or  combined  with  other  vegetables. 
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'I'D  J'n  jKirt  rurmnlit  r.v.  —  Wash.  pare,  and  cut  thick  slices  from  ends.  Tr.ste 
the  cucumber  to  he  sure  it  is  not  hitter.  Keep  very  cold  and  slice  thin  just 
het'ore  using.  Serve  as  tlie  salad  accompanying  meat  or  fish,  and  with  potatoes 
or  oilier  starchy  vegetables. 

EGGPLANT.  —  Kaplan  t  lias  an  agreeable  flavor  and  adds  to  the  variety  of 
the  diet,  though  its  food  value  is  not  high.  It  should  he  served  with  meat  and 
potatoes  or  with  one  of  the  more  nutritious  vegetables,  such  as  beans. 


1  eggplant.  Pepper. 

4  small  onion.  1  cup  bread  crumbs. 

£  teaspoon  salt.  3  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat. 

Cut  the  eggplant  in  halves  and  cook  in  boiling  salted  water  until  tender. 
Drain  carefully,  remove  the  pulp  from  the  shell  and  chop  the  pulp  tine.  Chop 
the  onion  and  fry  it  in  2  tablespoons  of  the  fat.  Add  onion  and  seasonings 
to  the  eggplant.  Put  into  a  well-greased  dish  and  cover  with  buttered  crumbs. 
]'ake  in  a  hot  oven  from  15  to  20  minutes  until  well  browned  on  top. 

BoiJi  <1  I-:</!iiiJnnt.  —  Prepare  as  for  scalloped  eggplant,  heat  well  after  combin 
ing  with  the  seasoning,  omit  the  buttered  crumbs  and  serve  without  baking. 

Fried  Ef/f/plfint.  —  Cut  the  eggplant  in  slices  about  i  inch  thick,  and  pare. 
Sprinkle  the  slices  with  salt  and  pile  them  one  upon  the  other,  then  put  a  plate 
with  a  weight  on  top  of  the  slices.  Let  them  stand  an  hour,  then  remove  weight 
and  plate.  Add  1  tablespoonful  of  water,  half  a  tablespoonful  salt,  and  one- 
fourth  a  teaspoonful  pepper  to  an  egg.  Beat  well.  Dip  the  slices  of  eggplant 
in  the  egg,  then  in  dried  bread  crumbs.  Fry  till  brown.  Drain  on  absorbent 
paper. 

KALE.  —  Kale  is  used  chiefly  as  greens,  being  boiled  and  seasoned  much  the 
same  as  cabbage. 

Kale  Hailed  icith  Pork.  —  P.oil  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork  gently  for  3  or  4 
hours.  Pick  kale  over  carefully,  wash  thoroughly,  drain  well,  and  put  on  to  boil 
with  the  pork.  Boil  rapidly  for  25  to  45  minutes.  Serve  the  pork  with  the 
kale.  Add  more  salt  if  necessary. 

Smoked  bacon  or  ham  may  he  substituted  for  the  pork.  Kale  may  also  be 
cooked  in  water  in  which  corned  beef  was  boiled. 

Minced  Kale.  —  Remove  all  the  old  or  tough  leaves.  Wash  the  kale  thor 
oughly  and  drain,  then  put  on  to  cook  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  to  which  has 
been  added  salt  in  the  proportion  of  1  tablespoon  to  4  quarts  of  water.  Boil 
rapidly,  with  the  cover  off  the  kettle,  until  the  vegetable  is  tender.  Pour  off 
the  water  and  chop  the  kale  rather  fine  ;  then  put  back  into  the  kettle  and  add 
1  tablespoon  of  butter  and  2  of  meat  broth  or  water  for  each  pint  of  the  minced 
vegetable.  Add  more  salt  if  required.  Cook  for  10  minutes  and  serve  at  once. 
The  time  required  for  cooking  kale  varies  from  30  to  50  minutes.  If  young  and 
fresh  from  the  garden  it  will  cook  in  30  minutes. 

KOHL-RABI.—  Kohl-rabi  should  be  used  when  young  and  tender,  while  the 
leaves  are  not  more  than  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  used  as 
greens,  but  the  root  is  'the  better  part. 

Boiled  EoJtl-RaU.  —  (Adapted  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  256.)  Wash  and 
pare  the  vegetables,  then  cut  in  thin  slices.  Put  into  slightly  salted  boiling 
water  and  boil,  with  the  cover  partially  off  the  saucepan,  until  the  vegetable  i> 
tender.  This  will  take  from  30  to  50  minutes.  Pour  off  the  water  and  season 
with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 
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Kohl-rabi  may  be  boiled  with  pork  in  the  same  way  as  kale. 
The  cold  boiled  vegetable  may  be  served  as  a  salad. 

MUSTARD  GREENS.— Follow  the  rule  for  cooking  spinach,  but  add  boil- 
in. i,r  water  when  the  greens  are  put  on  to  cook,  and  drain  well  after  cooking. 

OKRA. — Okra  is  much  valued  in  the  Southern  States  as  a  vegetable  and  espe 
cially  for  use  in  soups.  Combined  with  chicken,  okra  forms  the  basis  of  the 
p;. pular  gumbo  soup.  It  contains  some  carbohydrate  and  mineral  matter  but 
its  food  value  is  uot  high,  for  it  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  water. 

Boiled  Okra. — The  young  pods  of  okra  should  be  boiled  in  salted  water  until 
tender  (about  120  minutes),  drained,  and  seasoned  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Cream  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Okra  and  Tomato  Soup. 

1  pint  sliced  okra.  1    green    pepper,    seeds    removed 
1J  pints  tomatoes,  pared  and  cut  and  pepper  cut  fine. 

thin.  3  teaspoons  salt. 

2  quarts  water.  i  teaspoon  pepper. 

3  tablespoons  rice.  2  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat. 
3  tablespoons  minced  onion. 

Put  all  the  ingredients  into  the  soup  pot  and  cook  gently  for  2  hours,  then 
add  2  tablespoons  of  butter  or  sweet  drippings  and  serve.  The  bones  from 
roast  meat  or  broiled  meat  cooked  with  this  soup  add  to  the  flavor. 

dtini^o  Sotip. 

1  chicken.  1  quart  okra  pods. 

Flour  for  dredging.  1  quart  sliced  tomatoes. 

Bacon  or  other  fat.  Salt  and  pepper. 

1  onion.  i  cup  rice. 

Cut  up  the  chicken  as  for  fricassee,  and  dredge  it  thickly  with  flour.  Slice 
the  onion  and  cook  in  the  hot  fat  till  golden  brown,  then  brown  the  sliced  okra 
pods. 

Put  the  chicken,  onion,  okra,  and  sliced  tomatoes  into  a  kettle  and  simmer 
until  chicken  is  tender.  Remove  the  large  bones  and  the  fat,  season,  and  add 
the  boiled  rice.  Serves  8  to  10. 

ONIONS. — The  onion  is  of  value  because  of  its  agreeable  flavor,  its  laxative 
properties,  and  because  it  contains  antiscorbutic  substances.  It  can  be  used 
raw,  alone,  and  iti  salads  and  sandwiches,  as  well  as  cooked  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  As  a  seasoning  for  other  cooked  dishes  the  onion  is  invaluable. 

StcwciJ   Onions. 

1  quart  onions.  2  tablespoons  butter, 

f  cup  milk.  i  teaspoon  salt. 

White  pepper. 

Peel  onions  under  cold  water.  Cook  until  tender  in  boiling  water  (45  to  60 
minutes),  changing  the  water  at  the  end  of  5  minutes,  and  again  in  10  minutes. 
Drain,  add  milk,  butter,  and  pepper,  cook  15  minutes,  and  just  before  serving 
add  salt.  Serves  G. 

/•'/;></  OnioiiK. — Remove  the  outer  skin  from  the  onions  and  slice  them  evenly 
or  chop  line.  Fry  in  hot  fat  until  slightly  browned. 

PARSNIPS. — Parsnips  are  among  the  most  nutritious  roots  and  can  be  kept 
for  use  throughout  the  winter  and  into  the  late  spring  until  they  begin  to 
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sprout.  They  are  rich  in  sugar  ami  contain  a  good  proportion  of  mineral  mat 
ter.  They  should  ho  used  with  some  food  which  supplies  protein  and  with  one 
of  the  fresh  green  vegetables. 


I'n  rmi  II>K.  —  Mash  the  cooked  parsnips  afte-r  skinning.  seasoning  with 
bxitter  and  salt.  Plunge  into  cold  water  after  cooking.  and  skins  will  slip  otT 
easily. 

linll<  rc<l  I'nrxiiipfi.  —  Slice  the  cooked  parsnips  aft-T  skinning,  dress  with  but 
ter.  salt,  and  pepper.  Kt  heat  and  serve. 

Mtixlu'il  7'<f/-x/ii>.v.  —  Mash  the  cooked  parsnips  after  skinning.  season  with  but 
ter.  salt,  and  pepepr.  Reheat  and  serve. 

I'urxnii>  l-'ritlt-rx.  —  Mash  the  cooked  parsnips  after  skinning,  season  with  but 
ter.  salt,  and  pepper;  shape  in  small,  flat,  round  cakes,  roll  in  flour,  and  brown 
in  hot  fat. 

PEAS.  —  The  mature  pea  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  nutritious  vege 
tables.  To  prepare  fresh  peas,  shell  and  cook  with  a  small  amount  of  boiling 
water,  leaving  the  kettle  uncovered  so  that  the  water  will  boil  away  at  the  last. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  add  milk  or  cream  if  desired,  or  serve 
with  a  white  sauce. 
Green  Pea  Soup.  — 

1  pint  peas.  2  tablespoons  flour. 

1  quart  water.  $  teaspoon  salt. 

1  pint  milk  or  cream.  i"g  teaspoon  white  pepper. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  i  teaspoon  sugar. 

Wash  the  peas  and  cook  until  soft  in  1  quart  of  boiling  water.  Mash  them 
in  the  water  in  which  they  were  cooked,  strain,  and  add  the  milk  or  cream  ; 
melt  butter,  add  flour  and  seasoning,  then  the  liquid,  and  cook  until  of  creamy 
consistency.  If  the  peas  are  fresh,  some  of  the  pods  may  be  cooked  with  them. 
Serves  8. 

1  tried    Pea    Soup.  — 

1  cup  peas.  3  tablespoons  flour. 
2^  quarts  water.  li  teaspoons  salt. 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion,  J  teaspoon  pepper. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  1  pint  milk. 

Wash  the  peas  and  soak  them  overnight  in  cold  water,  drain,  and  rinse 
thoroughly  ;  add  2J  quarts  of  cold  water  and  the  onion  ;  cook  slowly  until  soft, 
rub  through  a  strainer  and  add  the  remainder  of  the  liquid:  melt  butter,  add 
flour  and  seasonings,  then  hot  milk  with  the  liquid  from  the  peas,  and  cook 
until  it  is  like  thick  cream.  Cooking  a  ham  bone  with  the  soup  improves  the 
flavor.  Serves  6  to  8. 

GREEN  PEPPERS.  —  Sweet  green  peppers  are  prepared  for  the  table  by 
stuffing  and  baking,  as  a  foundation  for  salad  and  as  a  seasoning  in  meat 
preparations,  salads,  soups,  and  sauces. 

When  peppers  are  to:  be  used  they  should  be  well  washed,  tops  removed,  and 
all  seeds  and  inner  membrane  discarded.  Eaten  uncooked  they  frequently  cause 
acute  attacks  of  indigestion,  and  their  use  in  salads  is  not  recommended. 

stuffed   Peppers.  — 
6  to  10  green  peppers.  Onion  juice. 

2  cups   cooked    veal    or  chicken,       $  teaspoon  salt. 
chopped    (-i   Ib.  ).  1J  cups  cream. 

.'!   tablespoons   butter.  1$  cups  bread  crumbs. 

3  tablespoons  flour.  1$  tablespoons  butter   (for  crumbs). 
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Cut  the  tops  from  the  peppers.     Remove  the  see* Is.     Make  a  white  sail- 
the  Ir.uter,  Hour,  onion  juice,  salt,  and  cream.     Add  the  veal   and   till  the  pep 
pers  with  the  mixture.     Cover  with  buttered  crumbs.      1'lace  peppers  in  a  bak 
ing  pan  and  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  boiling  water.     Bake  in  a   mod 
erate  oven  one-half  hour.     Serve  with  tops  for  lids.     Serves  6  to  10. 

POTATOES. — Potatoes  are  among  the  most  valuable  vegetables.  Both 
sweet  and  white  potatoes  are  rich  in  carbohydrates  in  the  form  of  starch  or 
sugar  and  in  mineral  compounds  much  needed  by  (he  body.  Potatoes  may  be 
used  to  advantage  three  times  a  day.  The  free  use  of  potatoes  lessens  the  use 
of  bread.  They  may  be  cooked  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Potatoes  are  served 
with  meat  or  fish  and  a  green  or  succiilent  vegetable.  They  may  provide  the 
largest  portion  of  the  meal. 

linked  I'otdtoc*. — Scrub  potatoes  carefully  and  place  in  a  baking  pan.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  40  to  GO  minutes.  When  soft,  break  skin  to  let  steam  escape. 
Serve  in  an  uncovered  dish. 

lloilcd  Potatoes. — Scrub  and  boil  potatoes  with  the  jackets  on.  or  wash  and 
pare.  Cover  with  boiling  water.  Boil  slowly  till  tender  (20  to  30  minutes), 
drain,  shake  gently,  and  dry  at  the  back  of  the  stove,  leaving  the  saucepan 
uncovered.  If  skins  have  been  left  on,  remove  carefully  while  potatoes  are  hot. 

.Vaulted  Potatoes. — 

6  potatoes.  1  tablespoon  butter. 

1  cup  hot  milk  or  cream.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Wash  and  pare  potatoes,  boil,  drain,  dry.  and  mash  (with  a  potato  masher) 
in  the  saucepan  in  which  they  were  cooked.  Beat  them  until  very  light  and 
creamy,  add  hot  milk,  butter,  and  salt,  and  beat  again,  reheat  and  serve.  Serves 
6  to  8. 

Potato  Cakes. — Shape  cold  mashed  potatoes  into  small  round  cakes,  dip  in 
flour,  and  brown  in  hot  butter,  beef  drippings,  or  other  fat. 

Creamed  Potdtocx.-- 

2  cups  cold  boiled  potato.  1  recipe  medium  white  sauce.1 

Parsley. 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  into  dice  and  cover  with  medium  white  sauce,  heat, 
garnish  with  chopped  parsley,  and  serve. 

Boiled  Siveet  Potatoes. — Sweet  potatoes  are  best  boiled  with  the  jackets  on. 
The  skin  may  be  readily  removed  after  boiling.  The  cellulose  of  sweet  potatoes 
is  easily  softened.  Twenty  minutes'  boiling  may  be  sufficient. 

Fried  Sweet  Potatoes. — Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  quarter-inch  slices,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper;  put  into  a  hot,  well-greased  frying  pan,  brown  on  one 
side,  turn  and  brown  on  the  other  side. 

Baked  Kiveet  Potatoes. — Scrub  potatoes  carefully  and  place  in  a  baking  pan. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  from  4.1  minutes  to  1  hour.  When  soft,  break  skin  to  let 
steam  escape.  Serve  in  an  uncovered  dish. 

Glased  Sweet  Potatoes. — 

6  sweet  potatoes.  4  tablespoons  boiling  water. 

*  cup  sugar.  1  tablespoon  butter. 

Scrub,  pare,  nnd  boil  potatoes  10  minutes  in  salted  water;  drain,  cut  in  halves 
lengthwise,  and  put  into  a  buttered  baking  pan.  Make  a  sirup  of  sugar  and 
water,  boil  3  minutes,  add  butter.  Baste  potatoes  with  sirup,  put  in  hot  oven 
and  cook  1-1  minutes,  or  until  browned,  basting  every  ."»  minutes.  Serves  S  to  I1'. 

1  See  ivceipe  for  Creamed  Cabbage,  p.  9. 
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SALSIFY.  —  Salsify  is  one  of  the  vegetables  of  value  throughout  the  winter. 
Its  food  value  is  not  high.  hut  it  contains  some  protein.  carbohydrate,  and  min 
eral  matter.  Because  of  its  delicate  flavor  it  makes  a  pleasing  addition  to  the 
diet.  It  can  be  used  witli  meats  and  starchy  vegetables. 

]idil«J  HI/IN!  f  if.  —  (Oyster  Plant  or  Vegetable  Oyster.)  —  Wash,  scrub,  and 
scrape  the  oyster  plant,  putting  it  directly  into  cold  water  to  which  a  little 
\inegar  has  been  added  to  prevent  turning  dark.  <'ut  in  small  pieces,  cook  in 
boiling,  salted  water  until  tender  <-4.~>  to  GO  minutes).  Drain.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  butter. 

Nf//.v////  Fritter*.  —  Mash  the  boiled  salsify,  season  with  butter,  salt.  ::nd 
pepper.  Shape  in  small  flat  cakes,  roll  in  flour,  and  brown  ir  butter. 

Crctinicd  Salsify.  —  Prepare  boiled  salsify  and  add  to  white  sauce  (see  Creamed 
Cabbage). 

SPINACH  AND  OTHER  GREENS.—  Spinach  is  one  of  the  leaf  vegetables 
most  valuable  for  mineral  matter.  Used  with  a  dinner  of  salt  pork,  dried 

beans,  and  corn  bread,  spinach  is  particularly  acceptable. 


1  peck  spinach.  i  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  butter,  or  other  fat.       $  teaspoon  pepper. 

Pick  leaves  from  the  stems  and  wash  carefully  to  remove  the  sand.  Cook 
uncovered  without  water  until  tender  (about  30  minutes)  stirring  frequently 
at  first,  then  chop  fine  or  press  through  a  colander;  reheat  with  butter  and 
seasoning.  Serve  garnished  with  2  hard-cooked  eggs  if  desired. 

SQUASH.  —  The  crookneck  or  summer  squash  should  be  used  while  fresh. 
Hubbard  or  winter  squash  is  good  through  the  winter  months.  Summer 
squash  should  be  served  at  a  meal  consisting  of  white  or  sweet  potatoes, 
beans,  or  other  dry  vegetables.  Winter  squash  may  replace  potatoes  at  a  meal. 

Summer  squash  should  be  washed,  broken  into  pieces,  and  pared.  Winter 
squash  must  be  broken  into  pieces  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  shreds  and  seeds 
from  the  center  removed. 

Baked  Squasli.  —  Wipe  the  outside  shell  of  the  squash,  cut  it  into  pieces  for 
serving,  remove  seeds  and  stringy  portion,  place  in  a  dripping  pan,  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven  until  tender,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Serve  at  once. 

Steamed  Squash.  —  Prepare  squash  as  for  baking,  put  in  steamer  over  boiling 
water,  and  cook  until  soft,  about  30  minutes.  Winter  squash  may  require  40 
minutes.  Then  scrape  squash  from  shell,  mash,  and  season  with  butter,  salt, 
and  pepper.  If  very  watery  it  may  be  necessary  to  press  out  part  of  the 
juice  by  squeezing  the  pieces  of  squash  between  the  colander  and  a  plate. 

SWISS  CHARD.  —  The  green  tender  leaves  of  Swiss  chard  are  cooked  as 
spinach  is  cooked.  When  the  leaves  are  full  grown  the  midribs  may  be  cooked 
and  served  with  cream  sauce,  following  the  recipe  for  creamed  cabbage.  Use 
Swiss  chard  with  starchy  vegetables,  or  with  peas,  beans,  or  other  legumes. 

TOMATOES.  —  ^fetlto(l  of  keeping:  Ripe  tomatoes  must  be  kept  in  a  cold, 
dry  place  and  very  carefully  handled  or  they  will  spoil  easily.  They  are  best 
if  eaten  soon  after  being  gathered.  If  tomatoes  are  gathered  before  they  are 
quite  ripe,  they  can  be  kept  much  longer.  They  should  be  handled  carefully, 
kept  perfectly  dry.  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  ripen  just  before  being  used. 
F.ecause  of  their  juicy,  acid  nature,  tomatoes  should  be  served  with  meat,  fish, 
or  dried  beans,  and  with  a  starchy  vegetable  such  as  potatoes. 
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Before  serving,  tomatoes  should  be  washed  carefully.  They  are  nicest  if 
the  skins  are  removed.  If  tomatoes  are  well  ripened  the  skin  may  be  easily 
removed  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  paring  knife.  If  the  skins  do  not  come  off 
readily  the  tomatoes  may  be  plunged  for  an  instant  in  scalding  hot  water.  All 
traces  of  core  should  be  removed. 

x<-rciny. — If  tomatoes  are  to  be  served  raw,  they  should  be  washed,  skinned, 
carefully  freed  from  the  core,  and  chilled.  They  are  attractive  served  whole, 
cut  in  quarters,  or  sliced.  They  are  palatable  served  with  salt,  with  salt  and 
vinegar,  with  salt,  vinegar,  and  salad  oil,  with  cream  and  sugar,  or  with  salad 
dressing.  A  few  slices  of  cucumber  may  be  served  with  the  sliced  tomatoes. 
The  whole  tomato  may  be  slightly  hollowed  out  and  tilled  with  salad  dressing 
or  with  some  salad  preparation. 

^tciccd  Tomalocs. — 

1  pint  tomatoes.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  onion.  1  tablespoon  butter,  or  other  fat. 

i  teaspoon  pepper. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  tomatoes,  drain  and  peel,  cut  into  small  pieces,  add 
an  onion  and  cook  over  moderate  heat.  A  long,  slow  cooking  (1  to  3  hours) 
improves  the  flavor.  Just  before  removing  from  the  stove  add  butter  and 
seasoning  (salt  and  pepper).  Bread  or  cracker  crumbs  may  be  used  for 
thickening,  and  sugar  added  if  desired.  Serves  6. 
scalloped  Tomatoes. — 

1  quart  tomatoes,  sliced.  i  teaspoon  pepper. 

2  cups   stale  bread   crumbs.  -  tablespoons  butter,  or  other  fat. 
1  tablespoon  salt. 

Melt  the  fat  and  add  crumbs  and  seasonings. 

Line  the  bottom  of  a  well-greased  baking  dish  with  one-fourth  the  crumbs, 
then  add  half  the  tomatoes.  Add  another  fourth  of  the  crumbs  and  remainder 
of  tomatoes.  Cover  with  the  remainder  of  the  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  1  hour.  Cover  the  tirst  30  minutes.  Serves  6  or  8. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. — 

6  tomatoes.  1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley, 

li  cups  stale  bread  crumbs.  i  teaspoon  onion  juice. 

3  tablespoons  butter,  or  other  fat.          $  teaspoon  salt, 
i  teaspoon  pepper. 

Wipe  tomatoes  ai^d  remove  a  thin  slice  from  stem  end.  Take  from  the 
center  the  seeds  and  pulp  and  sprinkle  the  cavity  with  salt.  Melt  the  fat,  add 
to  bread  crumbs,  then  add  tomato  pulp,  parsley,  onion  juice,  and  seasonings. 
Fill  the  tomatoes  with  the  mixture,  place  them  in  a  shallow  dish,  and  bake  15 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Serves  6. 

TURNIPS. — The  turnip  is  a  winter  vegetable  valuable  in  furnishing  variety 

i"  the  table.     It  has  a  heavy  outer  covering,  hence  must  be  pared  with  a  thick 

paring.    Turnips  supply  needed  bulk,  some  mineral  matter,  and  a  large  amount 

of  water  and  should  be  used  at  a  meal  with  potatoes  and  similar  vegetables. 

Mtixlicd  Turnips. 

6  turnips.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  tablespoon  butter. 

Wash  and  pare  turnips,  boil,  drain,  dry  thoroughly,  and  mash  (with  a  potato 
masher)  in  the  saucepan  in  which  they  were  cooked.  Beat  them  until  very 
light,  add  buttc-r.  and  salt  and  beat  again,  reheat  and  serve.  Serves  6  to  8. 
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Turnip*. 
1   pint   turnips.   pared,   boiled,   and  1  recipe  white  sauce.1 

diced. 

Turnip  Salad.  —  Dice  cold  lulled  turnips,  dress  with  cooked  dressing,  chill 
thoroughly,  and  serve  on  a  lettuce  leaf  or  with-  other  salad  green. 

HOME  GARDEN    PRODUCTS   Full   WINTER   L'SE. 

Many  of  the  vegetables  grown  in  the  home  gardens  of  the  school  children 
may  be  saved  for  winter  use.  A  \\ell-planned  garden  should  produce  enough 
for  family  use  during  both  summer  and  winter. 

Those  products  which  can  b<-  stored  in  their  natural  fresh  condition  are 
most  desirable  since  some  part  of  the  food  value  is  destroyed  in  any  form  of 
food  preservation. 

Care  should  be  used  in  gathering  vegetables  for  storage  and  for  preserva 
tion  by  other  methods.  Many  vegetables  are  of  delicate  structure,  easily 
bruised  by  rough  handling.  Bruises  and  cuts  injure  the  surface  and  in  such 
places  decay  begins. 

Vegetables  to  be  preserved  by  canning,  drying,  salting,  pickling,  or  fer 
menting  in  brine  should  be  freshly  gathered  and  in  prime  condition.  Wilted, 
overgrown,  or  inferior  vegetables  will  not  keep. 

The  storage  conditions  best  suited  to  one  kind  of  vegetables  are  not  neces 
sarily  the  best  for  all  other  kinds,  but  nearly  all  require  good  ventilation  and 
temperature  that  is  low  but  above  the  freezing  point.  A  cool  cellar  is  the 
best  place  for  storing  most  crops.  Cellars  containing  steam  pipes  are  not 
desirable. 

A  simple  method  of  storage  is  by  the  use  of  "  pits."  Pit  storage  consists  of 
simply  placing  the  vegetables  in  a  pile  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  cover 
ing  tirst  with  straw  or  dry  leaves  about  10  inches  thick  and  then  with  about  a 
foot  of  earth. 

Beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify,  turnips,  and  kohl-rabi  may  be  stored  in  a  cool 
cellar.  They  should  be  placed  in  boxes  or  bins  with  layers  of  moist  (not  wet.) 
soil  between  the  layers  of  vegetables.  Irish  potatoes  may  be  stored  in  a  cellar 
without  the  soil.  All  these  vegetables  may  be  satisfactorily  stored  in  pits.  A 
few  parsnips  and  salsify  may  be  left  in  the  ground  for  early  spring  use. 

CABBAGE.  —  For  early  winter  use  cabbages,  stripped  of  their  roots  and 
outer  leaves,  may  be  packed  in  soil  in  a  cool  cellar  as  described  for  root  crops. 
For  late  winter  they  may  be  stored  in  the  open  with  their  leaves  and  roots  in 
tact.  They  should  be  placed  close  together,  heads  down,  dn  the  surface  of  tin- 
ground.  A  second  layer  should  then  be  placed  on  top  and  the  whole  covered 
deeply  with  straw  or  dry  leaves.  About  6  inches  of  earth  should  be  applied  to 
hold  the  leaves  or  straw  in  place.  If  the  pits  are  made  long  and  narrow  rather 
than  broad  the  covering  may  be  rounded  up  to  shed  the  water.  Light  freezing 
causes  little  damage,  but  freezing  and  thawing  are  disastrous. 

Cabbage  may  be  dried  by  merely  separating  the  leaves  and  drying  by  exposure 
to  sun  and  heat,  but  since  the  cabbage  is  valuable  chiefly  because  of  its  succu 
lent  character,  drying  deprives  it  of  much  of  its  usefulness. 

Cabbage  may  be  canned,  but  it  is  a  long  process  and  has  few  advantages.  It 
is  wiser  to  save  the  jars  for  more  perishable  products. 

Sauer  Kraut.  —  For  northern  sections  and  for  those  who  appreciate  cabbage  ii 
this  form  the  sauer-kraut  method  of  storing  is  satisfactory.  A  large  quantity 

1  See  recelpe  for  Creamed  Cabbage,  p.  9. 
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of  cabbage  may  he  stored  in  a  small  space.  Saner  kraui  is  made  l>y  cutting 
cahba.se  finely  and  placin.tr  it  in  a  crock,  keg.  or  barrel.  A  sprinkling  of  salt  is 
applied  occasionally  during  the  fillin.tr  of  the  vessel.  About  1  quart  of  salt  is 
used  fur  a  barrel  of  cabbage.  The  mixture  should  be  well  pounded  and  packed, 
80  that  the  .juice  from  the  cnt.bage  will  cover  the  surface.  A  board  top  and  a 
weight  may  be  placed  on  the  surface  to  keep  the  cabbage  covered.  It  is  well  to 
delay  the  making  of  kraut  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  for  the  decree  of  fermenta 
tion  can  then  be  controlled,  though  good  kraut  may  be  made  from  summer  cab 
bage  if  care  is  used.  The  barrel  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  for  about  two 
weeks  and  then  removed  to  a  cold  place  to  check  fermentation.  Freezing  does 
not  injure  the  kraut,  and  in  the  north  it  is  kept  frozen  all  winter.  The  salt 
keeps  it  from  freezing  solid. 

CARROTS. — Carrots  keep  so  well  that  it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  can  them. 
Young  carrots  may  be  canned  by  the  recipe  given  for  corn. 

CELERY. — Celery  may  be  stored  in  a  cool  dry  cellar  by  standing  the 
bunches  upright,  closely  packed  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar  or  in  boxes.  A  small 
amount  of  soil  should  be  packed  about  the  roots.  It  is  desirable  to  select  the 
lower  part  of  the  cellar  so  that  water  poured  on  the  floor  around  the  celery 
will  soak  in  about  the  roots.  No  water  should  be  applied  to  the  tops.  One  or 
two  good  waterings  is  better  than  several  light  applications.  If  packed  in 
boxes,  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  box  and  near  the  bottom  may  be  left  for  appli 
cations  of  water.  Celery  may  also  be  stored  in  pits  in  the  same  way  as  de 
scribed  for  cabbage,  except  that  the  celery  is  placed  upright.  This  is  a  more 
satisfactory  method  of  storage  for  late  winter. 

CORN. — Corn  may  be  preserved  for  winter  use  by  canning,  drying,  salting, 
or  fermenting.  It  is  most  desirable  canned,  and  other  methods  of  preservation 
should  be  used  only  when  no  jars  are  available. 

Canned  Corn. — Corn  may  be  canned  on  the  ear,  but  occupies  so  much  space 
in  the  jars  in  comparison  with  its  food  value  that,  except  as  an  occasional 
luxury  or  for  exhibit  purposes,  the  corn  should  be  cut  from  the  cob  before 
being  canned. 

Husk  and  silk  sound  efirs  of  sweet  corn  which  are  in  the  right  condition  for 
table  use.  Place  in  boiling  water  3  minutes,  then  in  cold  water  for  1  minute. 
Cut  corn  from  cob  and  pack  lightly  to  within  1  inch  of  the  top  of  freshly 
washed  and  scalded  jars.  To  each  quart  jar  add  1  teaspoon  of  salt  and  of 
sugar.  Fill  the  spaces  in  the  jar  wi'th  boiling  water,  place  rubl)er  and  lid  in 
position.  Arrange  the  jars  on  a  rack  in  a  wash  boiler  or  other  large  con 
tainer;  surround  \dth  water;  cover  the  container  tightly  and  bring  the  con 
tents  to  the  boiling  point.  Boil  15  minutes  and  tighten  the  lids.  Boil  li 
hours  the  first  day  and  leave  untouched  in  the  boiler.  On  the  second  and  third 
days  again  bring  to  the  boiling  point  and  boil  1  hour  each  day.  When  the 
water  has  cooled  the  third  day.  remove  the  jars  of  corn,  wipe  off,  invert  for  a 
few  hours  in  order  to  discover  leakage,  and  then  store  for  winter  use.  Do  not 
loosen  the  lids  after  they  are  fastened  down  the  first  day. 

Only  freshly  gathered  corn  should  be  used  for  either  canning  or  drying. 

Faltcrl  Corn. — Husk  and  silk  freshly  gathered  sweet  corn  which  is  in  prime 
condition.  Place  in  boiling  water  10  minutes  to  set  the  milk.  Cut  grains  from 
cob  with  sharp  knife.  Weigh  this  corn  and  for  every  10  pounds  of  corn  use 
2J  pounds  of  salt.  Take  a  clean  freshly  scalded  earthen  jar.  Place  one  inch 
of  corn  in  bottom  and  sprinkle  salt  in  lightly.  Alternate  salt  and  corn  lintil 
jar  is  full.  Sprinkle  the  last  of  the  salt  over  the  top  layer  of  corn.  Place  an 
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inverted  plate  on  top  of  the  corn  and  add  a  heavy  weight.  Either  cleau  bricks 
or  a  large  clean  stone  may  be  used  to  press  down  the  corn.  Set  in  a  cool 
place.  If  sufficient  brine  to  cover  all  the  corn  does  not  form  by  the  end  of  24 
hours,  dissolve  1  pound  of  salt  in  2  quarts  of  water  and  pour  in  until  all  corn 
is  completely  covered.  A  few  bubbles  may  form  the  first  few  days,  but  these 
will  soon  cease.  If  the  crock  is  placed  in  a  cold  cellar,  no  further  treatment 
will  be  necessary.  Covering  with  melted  paraffin  will  be  further  protection 
from  deterioration. 

When  this  corn  is  used  it  will  be  necessary  to  soak  it  in  clear  water  3  or  4 
hours.  The  water  should  be  changed  several  times.  Thus  freshened  it  may 
be  used  in  any  of  the  various  receipcs  given  in  this  publication. 

Dried  Corn. — Prepare  corn  as  directed  in  recipe  for  salted  corn.  The  work 
should  be  done  early  in  the  morning  of  a  day  which  promises  to  be  clear  and 
warm. 

Spread  the  corn  in  a  thin  layer  on  wooden  boards  or  trays.  Protect  from 
insects  by  covering  with  mosquito  netting  which  is  so  supported  that  it  does 
not  touch  the  corn.  Place  the  boards  or  trays  in  the  air  and  sunshine.  Stir 
occasionally  and  bring  into  the  -house  before  dew  falls.  If  there  is  only  a 
little  of  the  corn,  it  may  be  placed  in  the  warming  oven  of  a  cook  stove  for  a 
time.  In  no  case  should  the  oven  door  be  "closed. 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  put  the  corn  out  to  dry  for  three  successive  days. 
The  time  will  be  determined  by  weather  conditions.  When  perfectly  dry  the 
corn  should  be  stored  in  tightly  tied  bags  of  cotton  or  paper. 

There  is  danger  that  the  corn  will  sour  if  the  drying  is  not  rapid. 

There  are  homemade  drying  racks  that  may  be  used,  on  top  of  the  kitchen 
stove  and  which  reduce  the  period  necessary  for  drying  foods. 

When  dried  corn  is  cooked  it  is  necessary  to  soak  it  several  hours,  until  soft, 
before  heating.  It  should  be  cooked  in  the  same  water  in  which  it  is  soaked. 
When  cooked  it  may  be  used  in  any  of  the  recipes  elsewhere  given. 

CUCUMBERS. — Cucumbers  may  be  salted,  pickled  in  vinegar,  or  fermented 
in  brine.  The  latter  method  is  the  one  used  in  making  dill  pickles. 

Salted  Cucumbers.— When  a  few  cucumbers  mature  each  day  it  is  well  to 
put  them  in  strong  brine  as  soon  as  gathered.  Wash  carefully  when  freshly 
gathered.  Do  not  break  off  the  spines  nor  the  last  portion  of  the  stem.  Make 
a  brine  of  one  pint  of  coarse  salt  to  (J  quarts  of  boiling  waier.  Place  the  brine 
in  an  earthen  jar  and  when  cold  drop  the  cucumbers  into  it.  They  will  keep 
until  needed.  When  desired,  soak  two  days  in  cold  water,  changing  water  sev 
eral  times.  Cover  with  boiling  spiced  vinegar.  When  cold,  the  pickles  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

Pickled  Cucumbers. — Wash  1  peck  of  small  cucumbers.  Cover  with  a  brine 
for  2  days.  Drain  this  brine  off  and  cover  with  hot  vinegar  and  water  com 
bined  in  equal  parts.  Allow  to  stand  2  days  and  drain  off.  Cover  with  fresh, 
boiling  hot,  spiced  vinegar.  These  cucumbers  may  be  packed  in  clean  glass 
jars  while  hot  and  sealed  as  fruit  is  sealed. 

Dill  Pickles. — Cover  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  crock  with  dill  seed.  Place 
well  washed  cucumbers  in  layers  in  the  crock.  These  cucumbers  should  be  from 
6  to  8  inches  long.  When  the  crock  is  full,  sprinkle  the  top  with  dill  seed  and 
add  a  small  bag  of  mixed  spices. 

Prepare  a  brine  using  the  proportions  of  1  gallon  of  water,  1  cup  of  vinegar, 
and  |  cup  of  salt.  Stir  until  salt  is  dissolved.  Pour  this  over  the  cucumbers 
and  follow  the  directions  given  for  sauer  kraut.  Do  not  allow  to  freeze. 
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PicJclc*. — There  are  many  mixed  pickles  that  may  be  made  from  combinations 
of  green  vegetables,  but  these  have  little  or  no  food  value  and  are  usually  com 
pletely  indigestible. 

As  appetizers  they  sometimes  stimulate  the  digestion  of  other  foods,  and  in 
so  far  as  they  serve  this  purpose  they  are  of  value. 

EGGPLANT. — The  fall  use  of  eggplant  may  be  extended  if  the  well-developed 
fruits  are  carefully  wrapped  in  paper  and  laid  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool,  well-aired 
cellar. 

Canned  Ei/gpJunt. — Eggplant  may  be  canned.  Prepare  as  for  frying.  Pack 
into  jars,  till  spaces  with  cold  water,  and  follow  directions  given  for  canning 
corn. 

OKRA. — ( >kra  may  be  canned  either  alone  or  with  tomatoes,  or  it  may  be 
dried. 

Canned  Okra. — Select  young,  tender  pods.  Remove  the  stem.  Plunge  into 
.  boiling  water  foe.  10  minutes  and  into  cold,  weak  salt  water  for  2  minutes.' 
Follow  directions  for  canning  corn  and  string  beans.  Cook  on  three  successive 
days.  Tomato  juice  and  pulp  may  be  used  instead  of  hot  water  for  filling  jars.1 
A  combination  of  corn,  tomatoes,  okra.  and  onions  may  be  canned  in  the  same 
manner  and  used  in  winteV  as  a  soup  foundation. 

ONIONS. — This  crop,  unlike  the  root  crops,  must  mature  early  enough  to 
be  cured  during  the  warm  weather.  They  should  be  spread  out  thinly  on  boards 
in  the  sun  until  the  tops  are  completely  dried,  when  they  should  be  pulled  off.1 
The  onions  are  then  ready  to  be  stored.  Dryness  is  the  important  factor,  and 
as  a  rule  an  attic  is  the  best  place.  It  is  well  to  keep  them  in  thin  layers,  to 
insure  air  circulation  and  thus  prevent  sprouting.  They  may  be  hung  in  baskets 
<>r  placed  on  shelves  in  the  attic.  They  will  stand  higher  temperatures  than 
root  crops,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  dry.  They  may  be  kept  from  freezing  by 
hanging  them  near  the  chimney. 

STRING  BEANS. — String  beans  may  be  kept  for  winter  use  by  canning, 
fermentation  in  trine,  salting,  or  drying.  These  methods  are  recommended  in 
the  order  given.  In  all  cases  young  tender  beans  should  be  used  and, 
except  when  prepared  for  drying,  they  should  be  broken  as  when  cooked  for 
summer  use. 

( ''timed  Beons. — Prepare  as  for  cooking.  Plunge  in  boiling  water  10  or  15 
minutes  and  in  cold  water  3  minutes.  Pack  in  clean  scalded  jars  and  add  1 
tens] loon  of  salt  ai»d  1  tablespoon  of  vinegar  to  each  quart  jar. 

Place  the  rubber  and  lid  in  position  and  treat  as  directed  for  canned  corn. 
Instead  of  finishing  on  the  third  day,  as  recommended  for  corn,  boil  1  hour 
the  fourth  day,  and  then  complete. 

Suited  string  Beans. — Prepare  by  directions  for  salted  sweet  corn,  first 
washing,  removing  strings,  and  cutting  into  2-inch  pieces.  When  desired  for 
use  these  will  need  to  be  soaked  4  hours  in  cold  water,  changed  several  times 
before  being  cooked.  After  soaking,  the  beans  may  be  cooked  by  any  accepted 
recipe. 

Dried  String  Beans. — There  seems  little  use  in  drying  string  beans  unless 
they  are  to  be  transported  long  distances. 

Wash  the  beans,  remove  ends  and  strings.  Place  in  boiling  water  10  minutes 
and  in  cold  water  1  minute.  Drain  off  water  and  place  to  dry.  An  old  and 
successful  method  is  to  siring  on  a  strong  thread  and  hang  over  the  stove. 
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They  may  be  placed  in  a  thin  layer  on  driers  made  to  stand  upon  the  stove  or 
may  be  placed  in  the  oven  on  racks.  When  in  the  oven  the  door  must  be  left 
open  and  a  low  heat  maintained. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  dry  beans  successfully  out  of  doors  in  any 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  since  the  beans  mold  and  decay 
quickly.  When  dried  they  may  be  kept  in  tightly  closed  bags  or  filled  into  cans 
or  jars  that  have  air-tight  lids  or  covers.  The  beans  require  soaking  before  use. 
Thesr  may  be  cooked  like  fresh  beans. 

SWEET  POTATOES,  SQUASHES,  AND  PUMPKINS.— These  crops,  unlike 
most  others,  require  a  high  teni]>erature.  A  free  circulation  of  air  also  is 
necessary.  As  a  rule  the  most  satisfactory  place  for  storing  such  vegetables  is 
the  furnace  room.  They  should  be  kept  spread  out  and  as  near  the  ceiling  as 
possible.  Any  warm  dry  room  in  the  house  or  in  the  attic  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Sweet  potatoes  may  be  canned  as  directed  for  squash  and  pumpkin 
or  they  may  be  dried  by  the  instructions  given  for  those  vegetables. 

Squashes  and  pumpkins  may  be  stored  in  natural  state  oc  may  be  canned, 
cooked,  and  dried,  or  dried  uncooked. 

dinned  Pi/mi*]!  or  I'ltmitkin. — Remove  rind,  cut  in  cubes,  and  pack  in  clean, 
freshly  scalded  jars.  Fill  space  in  jars  with  boiling  water.  Place  rubbers 
and  lids  in  position  and  follow  directions  for  canned  corn,  but  continue  the 
process  one  additional  day. 

Second  method  of  canning. — Cook  material  until  smooth  and  thick.  Place 
in  jars  and  arrange  in  boiler  according  to  previous  recipe.  Maintain  boiling 
temperature  2  hours  and  store.  Always  fasten  lids  tightly  after-  first  15 
minutes  of  boiling. 

Dried  Cooked  Squash  or  Pumpkin. — Cook  in  open  kettle  until  thick  and 
smooth,  then  spread  upon  plates  as  directed  for  dried  tomatoes. 

Uncooked  Dried  Squaxh  or  I'ttmith-in. — Remove  peel  and  slice  in  thin  slices 
winter  squash  or  pumpkins.  Thread  these  pieces  on  strings  and  hang  over 
kitchen  stove  or  place  on  driers  made  to  place  on  top  of  stove  or  on  racks  placed 
in  the  oven.  Do  not  overheat  while  drying.  Protect  from  dust  and  insects  and 
store  in  well-tied  paper  bags. 

When  desired  for  use  soak  and  cook  as  fresh  material. 

TOMATOES. — Mature  unripe  tomatoes  may  be  picked  just  before  frost, 
wrapjx-d  separately  in  clean  paper  and  carefully  packed  in  shallow  boxes.  If 
these  boxes  are  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  the  tomatoes  will  keep  for  several  weeks 
and  gradually  ripen  while  in-  storage. 

In  the  fall,  before  the  first  sharp  frosts,  entire  tomato  plants  may  be  pulled 
lip  by  the  roots  and  hung,  plants  downward,  in  a  cool  cellar.  For  many  weeks 
the  tomatoes  attached  to  the  stems  will  mature  and  ripen  thus  supplying  to  the 
family  fresh  tomatoes,  long  after  the  usual  season. 

Canned  Tomatoes. — There  are  several  methods  of  canning  tomatoes  for  win 
ter  use.  Each  housekeeper  should  decide  which  method  best  suits  her  condi 
tions,  since  all  depend  upon  certain  fundamental  principles,  i.  e.,  the  destruction 
by  continuous  heat  of  all  the  microorganisms  which  cause  fermentation  and 
decay,  and  the  prevention  by  perfect  sealing  of  the  entrance  of  these  micro 
organisms  a  Tier  the  cooking  has  been  completed. 

Use  only  sound,  ripe  tomatoes.  One  partially  decayed  tomato  may  spoil  a 
whole  kettleful.  Scald  the  tomatoes  and  peel,  cut  into  slices  and  place  in  enam 
eled  kettle.  Extra  water  is  unnecessary;  bring  to  a  boil  and  boil  gently  for  30 
minutes;  till  jars  as  directed  A  teaspoon  of  salt  may  be  added  if  desired. 
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Oi>cn  Kettle  Cannlny. — When  but  a  few  tomatoes  ripen  each  day,  it  is  often 
easiest  to  can  by  this  method.  The  work  may  be  done  while  other  cooking  is 
under  way. 

Wash  the  cans,  rubbers,  and  lids,  rinse  well  and  place  in  a  kettle  of  water. 
Allow  them  to  boil  as  long  as  the  tomatoes  boil.  When  needed  for  use  lift  out 
of  the  boiling  water,  place  upon  a  folded  wet  cloth  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  pan, 
place  rubber  in  position,  fill  with  the  cooked  tomatoes,  place  lid  in  position  and 
Immediately  tighten  the  lid  completely.  Do  not  wipe  the  jar  or  lid  before  using 
because  towels  often  have  mould  spores  upon  them.  After  the  jars  are  filled 
and  sealed  invert  for  24  hours  in  order  to  discover  any  leakage. 

Condensed  Tomatoes. — Prepare  the  cans  and  tomatoes  as  directed  above. 
fV>ok  the  tomatoes  until  soft ;  force  through  a  colander  and  return  to  the  kettle; 
boil  until  thick  and  smooth,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  scerching;  fill  jars  as 
directed  for  open  kettle  canned  tomatoes.  Condensed  tomatoes  require  fewer 
jars  and  are  especially  desirable  for  soups  and  sauces. 

Water  Bath  Method. — When  there  are  enough  tomatoes  to  fill  10  or  more 
quarts,  the  following  method  of  canning  is  recommended : 

Wash  and  scald  jars.  lids,  and  rubbers.  Wash,  scald,  and  peel  sound  ripe 
tomatoes.  Remove  cores.  Pack  the  tomatoes  in  the  clean  jars  and  fill  with 
boiling  water.  Place  rubbers  in  position  and  partially  tighten  the  lids.  Place 
the  jars  upon  a  rack  in  the  bottom  of  a  wash  boiler  or  large  kettle.  Fill  around 
the  jars  with  water  and  cover  the  boiler  tightly.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  boil 
steadily  one-half  hour.  Tighten  the  lids,  invert,  and  leave  in  place  free  from 
drafts  for  24  hours.  Wipe  jars  and  store  in  a  dark  place. 

If  canned  tomatoes  must  be  stored  on  open  pantry  shelves,  the  jars  should 
be  wrapped  in  paper  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration  by  the  action  of  light. 

Dried  Tomaloex. — Wash,  scald,  and  peel  ripe  sound  tomatoes;  cut  fine,  cook 
in  open  kettle  until  quite  thick ;  pour  upon  earthen  plates^  to  a  depth  of  one- 
half  inch ;  set  in  the  sunlight  to  dry.  When  dry.  peel  from  plates,  stack  in 
layers,  wrap  in  clean  paper,  and  put  away  for  winter  use. 

When  desired  for  use  soak  a  portion  in  cold  water  1  hour,  and  use  for  soup, 
sauce,  or  escalloped  tomatoes. 

Tomato  Preserves. 

1  pound  ripe  tomatoes.  1  stick  ginger  root. 

1  pound  granulated  sugar.  1  lemon,  juice  and  rind. 

Weigh  tomatoes  after  skinning.  Pour  boiling  water  over  ginger  root  to 
skin  it. 

Boil  tomatoes,  sugar,  and  ginger  root  2  hours,  then  add  lemon  juice  and  rind ; 
boil  one-half  hour ;  pour  into  sterilized  bottles ;  seal  at  once 

CJlOir    rjifiir. 

$  bushel  green  tomatoes.  2  tablespoons  cinnamon. 

1  dozen  onions.  1  tablespoon  allspice. 

1  dozen  green  peppers.  1  clove. 
Salt.  1  peppercorn. 
Vinegar.  \  cup  ground  mustard. 

2  pounds  sugar.  1  pint  horseradish. 

Chop  vegetables  fine,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  drain  well,  then  add  vinegar  to  cover,  and  cook  slowly  1  hour;  drain 
again  and  pack  closely  in  a  jar. 

Mix  sugar,  cinnamon,  allspice,  clove,  peppercorn,  ground  mustard,  and  horse 
radish  with  enough  vinegar  to  cover  well,  then  when  boiling  hot  pour  over  the 
mixture  in  the  jar  and  cover  tightly. 
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7»V//.x-7i. 
1  peck  ripe  tomatoes.  $  cup  mustard  s«vd. 

1  cup  salt.  '2  cups  sugar. 

2  cups  chopped  celery.  1   teaspoon  cinnamon. 
2  cups  chopped  onions.  1  teaspoon  cloves. 

6  red  peppers,  chopped  fine.  1  quart  vinegar. 

Scald  and  skin  tomatoes  and  cut  in  dice.  Add  salt  and  let  them  stand  over 
night.  Drain  thoroughly.  Add  remaining  ingredients.  Mix  well.  Put  into 
jars  or  bottles. 

Tmnain   Kelt-Imp. 

12  ripe  tomatoes.  2  tablespoons  ginger. 

2  large  onions.  1  tablespoon  cinnamon. 

4  green  peppers.  1  tablespoon  mustard. 

2  tablespoons  salt.  1  nutmeg,  grated. 

4  tablespoons  brown  sugar.  1  quart  vinegar. 

Peel  the  tomatoes  and  onions.     Chop  the  onions  and  peppers  fine.     Boil  nil 

the   ingredients   together  for   3   hours,  or   until    soft   and   broken.     Stir   fre 
quently.    Bottle  and  seal  while  hot. 
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NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  of  current  educational  liter 
ature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during  the  monthly  period  pre 
ceding  the  date  of  its  publication. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publi 
cation,  from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of 
them  are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institu 
tional  libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDUCATIONAL   HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY. 

1473.  Burnham,  William  H.,  ed.    Bibliographies  on  educational  subjects.    6.  The 

history  of  education.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Clark  university  press,  1917. 
34  p.  8°.  Publications  of  the  Clark  university  library,  vol.  5,  no.  6,  Sep 
tember,  1917. 

1474.  Civil  war  days  at  the  University  [of  Pennsylvania]    Alumni  register,  Uni 

versity  of  Pennsylvania,  20  :  7-21,  October  1917. 
Reminiscences  of  various  graduates. 

1475.  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith  (1840-1917)    Education,  38  :  121-22,  October  1917. 

An  appreciation  of  the  life  and  educational  laborsof  Miss  Smith,  who  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Her  work  as  specialist  hi  foreign  educational 
systems  won  her  much  praise.  She  died  August  28, 1917. 
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CURRENT   EDUCATIONAL   CONDITIONS. 

1476.  Barker,  J.  Ellis.    How  education  has  degraded  the  German  character.    Nine 

teenth  century,  82  :  552-70,  September  1917. 

Says:  "The  German  schools  strive  not  to  enlarge  and  develop  the  mind  of  the  German  people, 
but  to  confine  and  control  it,  while  developing  the  usefulness  of  the  citizens  to  the  state." 

1477.  Bradford,  Mary  C.  C.     Educational  work  in  schools  at  mining  camps  of  the 

Colorado  fuel  and  iron  company.    American  school,  3  :  264-65,  September 
1917. 

Tells  of  some  new  and  unique  plans  for  education  of  children  and  adults  in  the  state  schools 
in  certain  great  mining  camps  of  Colorado. 

1478.  Bryant,  V.  Seymour.    The  public  school  system  in  relation  to  the  coming 

conflict  for   national   supremacy.    London,    New   York   [etc.]   Longmans, 
Green  and  co.,  1917.    xviii,  78  p.     12°. 
Advocates  a  very  considerable  extension  of  science  teaching  hi  the  English  public  schools. 

1479.  Cadmore,  Edith.    A  plea  for  a  solid  foundation.    Journal  of  education  (Lon 

don)  no.  579  :  620-21,  October  1,  1917. 

Criticizes  the  elementary  schools  of  England  and  the  lack  of  training  given  in  reading  and 
writing. 

1480.  The  education  bill.    Athenaeum  (London)  no.  4621  :  431-34,  September  1917. 

A  review  of  the  education  bill  introduced  in  the  English  Parliament  by  Mr.  Fisher.  It  rep 
resents  the  Government's  legislative  program  of  educational  reconstruction.  Criticizes  tlu; 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  more  progressive  and  radical.  Says  that  it  "  falls  short  of  the 
needs  of  the  age." 

1481.  Fisher,    Sydney   George.    American   education.    Boston,    R.   G.   Badger; 

[etc.,  etc.,  1917]    171  p.     12°. 

1482.  Forsant,  Octave.    Le  martyre  de  Reims.    Les  e"coles  dans  les  caves.    Journal 

de  I'inspecteur  primaire.  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  40  :  866-82;  41  : 180-200, 
August  15,  September  1,  1917. 

An  interesting  account  of  tho  work  of  the  unisrground  schools  in  the  champagne  cellars  of 
Reims  during  the  German  bombardment  of  tho  city. 

1483.  Horn,  P.  W.     Report  of  supplementary  survey  of  Portland  public  schools. 

[Portland,  Oreg.]    April  1917.    64  p.    8°. 

1484.  Lange,  Alexis  F.    Our  preparedness  program.     School  and  society,  6  :  361-66, 

September  29,  1917. 

Address  delivered  at  a  general  session  of  the  California  high  school  teachers'  convention, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  July  18,  1917. 

1485.  Levine,    Albert    J.    New    York's    educational    unrest.    American    school, 

3  :  234-36,  August  1917. 

The  unrest  in  the  schools  of  New  York  due  to  the  introduction  of  a  modified  form  of  the  Gary 
system. 

1486.  Southington,    Conn.     School    board.    Annual    report  .  .  .  1917.    63    p. 

illus.     8°. 

Ernest  C.  Witham,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Practically  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  containing  information  on  the  following  sub 
jects-  Qiality  of  instruction,  Holding  power  and  growth  of  the  high  schools,  Teachers'  sal- 
arips,  etc. 

1487.  Strong,   E.    A.     Educational  jargon.    American   schoolmaster,    10  :  289-95, 

September  1917. 

Speaks  of  the  popular  educational  address  of  to-day,  and  the  excessive  use  of  a  technical 
vocabulary. 

1488.  Towae,   Arthur  W.     France   adopts  her   war   orphans.     Survey,    39  :  7-9, 

October  6,  1917. 

Discusses  the  recently  enacted  law  for  the  adoption  of  the  war  orphans  of  France  as  wards  of  the 
nation:  msthois  proposed  for  theur  relief,  protection,  eduiation,  and  moral  nurture  throughout 
minority. 

1489.  Willcox,  William  G.  and  Maxwell,  William  H.     Correspondence  between 

William  G.  Willcox,  president  of  the  Board  of  education,  and  William  H. 
Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools,  regarding  the  duplicate  school  plan. 
New  York,  Department  of  education,  1917.  59  p.  12°. 
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EDUCATIONAL   THEORY   AND   PRACTICE. 

1490.  Brett,  G.  S.     Democracy  and  education.    School  (Toronto,  Can.)  6  :  137-41, 

October  1917. 

Says  that  the  effect  of  tho  democratic  idea  on  the  process  of  education  has  been  chiefly  to 
produce  chaos. 

1491.  Charters,  W.  W.     Teaching  the  common  branches.     A  textbook  for  teachers 

of  rural  and  graded  schools.  Rev.  ed.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghlon 
Mifflin  company  [1917]  369  p.  12°. 

1492.  Foerster,  Norman  and  Pierson,  W.  W.,jr.,  eds.    American  ideals.     Boston, 

New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1917]    326  p.     12°. 

Contains:  1.  R.  W.  Emerson:  The  American  scholar,  p.  133-55.  2.  P.  P.  Claxton:  Democ 
racy  in  education,  p.  156-57.  3.  E.  A.  Alderman:  Can  democracy  be  organized?  p.  158-74. 

1493.  Howerth,  I.  W.     The  educational  process.     School  and  society,  6  :  391-95, 

October  6,  1917. 

1494.  Moore,  diaries  N.     Disciplinary  values.    Educational  review,  54  :  245-55, 

October  1917. 

A  criticism  of  "modernism"  hi  education.  Undertakes  to  show  that  disciplinary  values 
form  "a  very  important  part  of  the  benefits  derived  from  education." 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;    CHILD   STUDY. 

1495.  Folsom,  Joseph  Kirk.    A  statistical  study  of  character.    Pedagogical  semi 

nary,  24  :  399-440,  September  1917. 

Bibliography  p.  437-40. 

Dissertation,  slightly  condensed,  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Doc-tor  of  philosophy,  Columbia  university,  May  11,  1917. 

1496.  Gordon,  Kate.     Educational  psychology.     New  York,  H.  Holt  &  company, 

1917.     294  p.    illus.     12°. 

1497.  Luckey,   George  Washington  Andrew.    The   essentials   of  child   study, 

including  class  outlines,  brief  discussions,  topical  references,  and  a  complete 
bibliography.  Chicago,  Lincoln,  The  University  publishing  co.  [1917] 
2  p.  1.,  3-219  p.  8°. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND   MEASUREMENTS. 

1498.  Chancellor,  William  Estabrook.    Testing  the  intelligence  of  ten-year-old 

children.    Ohio  teacher,  38  :  54-56,102-4,  September,  October  1917. 

1499.  Detroit,  Mich.    Board  of  education.    English  composition.     For  use  in  the 

Detroit  public  schools.    September,  1917.     158  p.    8°. 

A  collection  of  compositions  which  will  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  standards  obtaining 
at  the  present  time.  Includes  also  "a  number  of  compositions  graded  in  accordance  with  the 
Hillegassrale  and  the  Thorndike  extension, enabling  any  teac  her  to  grade  accuiate.y  the  attua 
work  of  her  own  pupils  according  to  well  recognised  standards." 

1500.  Fordyce,  Charles.    Testing  the  efficiency  in  reading.    Volta  review,  19  :  518- 

20,  October  1917. 

In  teaching  reading  in  the  primary  grades  the  writer  thinks  that  correct  motor  hat-its  should 
be  in-ulcated  at  the  outset.  To  this  end  the  child  should  be  taught  to  deal  with  phrases  and 
sentences  rather  than  with  words. 

1501.  Hunter,  Fred  M.     Ear  marks  of  an  efficient  school  system.     Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  3  :  387-406,  September  1917. 

Read  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  association,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  February  26-March  1, 1917. 

Di33U3ses  (1)  So3ia'ization  and  motivation,  (2)  Flexibility  and  adaptation,  (3)  Extension  or 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  and  (4)  Measurement. 

1502.  Kansas  state  normal  school,  Emporia,  Kans.    Bureau  of  educational  meas 

urements  and  standards.  Second  and  third  annual  reports  .  .  .  1915-16  and 
1916-17.  Topeka,  Kansas  state  printing  plant,  1917.  80  p.  8°.  (New 
series,  vol.  6,  no.  7) 
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1503.  Kelley,   Truman    L.     Individual    testing   with    completion    test    exercises. 

Teachers  college  record,  18  :  371-82,  September  1917. 
Tests  were  made  with  Trabue's  completion-test  language  scales. 

1504.  McCormick,    Patrick    J.     Standards    in    education.     Catholic    educational 

review,  14  :  97-108,  September  1917. 

Paper  read  before  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Catholic  educational  association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 1917. 

1505.  Monroe,  Walter  S.    An  experimental  and  analytical  study  of  Woody 's  arith 

metic  scales,  series  B.     School  and  society,  6  :  412-20,  October  6,  1917. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  learn  how  completely  it  is  possible  for  the  Woody  scales  to 
diagnose  a  class,  and  how  accurate  is  the  diagnosis. 

1506.  Nicolson,    Frank    W.    Standardizing    the    marking    system.    Educational 

review,  54  :  225-36,  October  1917. 

The  colleges  selected  for  this  study  are  those  approved  by  the  Carnegie  foundation.  Writer 
says:  "It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  were  discovered  to  be  in  existence  just  about  as 
many  different  systems  of  marking  as  there  were  colleges  examined."  Makes  a  plea  for  a  system 
of  marking  that  would  be  rational  and  scientific. 

SPECIAL  METHODS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1507.  Cook,  H.  Caldwell.    The  play  way;  an  essay  in  educational  method.    New 

York,  F.  A.  Stokes  company,  1917.    367  p.    illus.    8°. 
Describes  the  play  method  of  instruction  as  used  with  Fnglish  boys  by  Mr.  Cook. 

1508.  Walker,  Francis  I.    The  laboratory  system  in  English.    English  journal, 

6  :  445-53,  September  1917. 

Advocates  the  division  of  Fnglish  classes  into  small  sections  of  from  6  to  10  pupils  each,  each 
section  meeting  the  teacher  about  a  table  for  consultation. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1509.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.    Economy  in  science  teaching.    Teachers  college  record, 

18  :  313-21,  September  1917. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  superintendence,  National  education  association, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  1917. 

Discusses  the  present  and  recent  situation  in  organization  of  science  courses  and  tendencies 
in  reorganization  of  science  courses. 

1510.JCannon,  Beatrice.     Drawing  in  the  high  school.     Industrial-arts  magazine,  6  : 
4?l-38,  November  1917.    illus. 

First  of  a  series  of  articles. 

1511.  Clark,  Zelma  E.    Socialized  English.    School  review,  25  :  581-94,  October 

1917. 

1512.  Dent,  Edward  J.    Music  in  university  education.    Musical  quarterly,  3  :  605- 

19,  October  1917. 

Degrees  in  music  as  given  by  English  institutions  of  higher  education.  Music  in  the  univer 
sities  discussed.  Says  that  it  is  "at  a  university,  above  all,  that  there  should  be  the  he«t  oppor 
tunities  for  the  investigation  of  music  in  its  relation  to  anthropology  and  ethnology,  to  physical 
science  and  philosophy,  to  language  and  the  history  of  the  drama." 

1513.  Dorey,  J.  Milnor.    The  English  teacher  and  the  Philistines.    English  journal, 

6  :  454-62,  September  1917. 

Among  other  things  advocates  the  teaching  of  literature  as  an  expression  of  the  spiritual  man , 
not  as  a  record  ol  his  material  progress.  Ethical  values  should  be  emphasized. 

1514.  Doyle,  J.  H.    Purpose  in  teaching  foreign  language.    Pedagogical  seminary, 

24  :  350-66,  September  1917. 
The  aims  dominating  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

1515.  Dunney,  Joseph  A.    The  practical  possibility  of  beginning  the  study  of  a 

foreign  language  in  the  VII  grade.  Catholic  educational  review,  14  :  193-205, 
October  1917. 

Paper  read  at  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Catholic  educational  association,  Buf 
falo,  N.  Y.,  June  27. 1917. 

A  phase  of  the  junior  high  school  problem.  Gives  reasons  for  rejecting  the  proposal  of  intro 
ducing  a  new  language  into  the  seventh  grade. 
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1516.  Gay,  P.  H.     L'art  d'expliquer  les  mots.     Revue  pe'dagogique,  61  :  163-74, 

August  1917. 

1517.  Geddes,  James,  jr.    The  teaching  of  spoken  French.     Volta  review,  19  :  554- 

60,  October  1917. 

1518.  Gregg,    Marjorie    T.     Christmas    miracle    plays.     Education,    38  : 86-101, 

October  1917. 
Discusses  material  for  school  Christmas  celebrations.    Gives  a  sample  play. 

1519.  Grose,  H.  D.     Some  points  on  the  preparation  of  geography  teaching  material. 

Journal  of  geography,  16  :  57-64,  October  1917. 

The  preparation  of  maps  for  desk  use.  enlarged  maps,  lantern  slides,  duplication  of  special 
material  for  student's  use,  preparation  of  outline  base  maps,  and  preparation  ol  the  hectograph. 

1520.  Hancock,  Harris.     Remarks  on  certain  attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  the 

teaching  of  mathematics  •with  counter  criticisms.     School  and  society,  6  :  339- 
44,  September  22,  1917. 
Discusses  particularly  the  attacks  made  by  Flexner  in  "A  modern  school." 

1521.  Hanson,  Myra  H.     The  enrichment  of  the  high  school  Latin  course.     Classical 

journal,  13  :  55-60,  October  1917. 
Details  the  course  of  study  as  it  has  been  developed  at  Scott  high  school,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

1522.  Hessler,  John  C.     The  physical  sciences  in  high  school  and  college.     School 

science  and  mathematics,  17  :  567-82,  October  1917. 
Some  of  the  problems  of  science  teaching  in  the  junior  high  school  and  the  junior  college. 

1523.  James,  A.  P.     Essentials  of  the  history  class  room.    Arkansas  teacher,  5  :  1-4, 

September  1917. 

The  essentials  of  the  history  class  room  are  first,  the  right  kind  of  teacher,  second,  the  right 
kind  ol  text-book,  third,  adequate  equipment  in  the  way  of  library  facilities  and  maps,  fourth, 
a  good  methodology,  and  fifth,  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  not  over  thirty. 

1524.  Johnson,  Boy  Ivan.    The  persistency  of  error  in  English  composition.    School 

review,  25  :  555-80,  October  1917. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  determine  the  relative  persistency  of  technical  errors  in  English 
composition  through  the  four  years  of  high  school. 

1525.  Kelly,  F.  Joseph.    The  training  of  the  child  voice.    Catholic  educational 

review,  14  : 132-46,  September  1917. 
Teaching  children  to  sing. 

1526.  Knapp,   Charles.    The  teaching  of  Vergil  in  secondary  schools.     Classical 

weekly,  11  : 1-5,  9-13,  October  1,  8,  1917. 
Discusses  the  qualifications  for  a  successful  teacher  of  Vergil. 

1527.  MacLear,  Martha.    Utilitarian  value  of  music,  dancing,  literature  and  the 

fine  arts.    School  music,  18  :  14-17,  20-23,  September-October  1917. 

Shows  bow  music,  dancing,  literature  and  the  fine  arts  are  subjects  that  are  really  worthy 
of  serious  effort. 

1528.  Moore,  Ernest  C.    Does  the  study  of  mathematics  train  the  mind  specifically 

or  universally?    Mathematics  teacher,  10  :  1-18,  September  1917. 
Discusses  the  value  of  mathematics  as  a  universal  discipline. 

1529.  Nutting,  H.   C.    Fourth-year  Latin.    Classical  journal,   13  :  37-54,   October 

1917. 

Says  that  the  literary  culture  that  may  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Latin  should  be  acquired 
in  the  high  school  course.  Criticises  the  emphasis  put  on  parsing  exercises  and  the  elaborate 
study  ot  longs  and  shorts. 

1530.  Palmer,  Harold  E.     The  scientific  study  and  teaching  of  languages.     London, 

G.  G.  Harrap  &  company  [1917]    328  p.     8° 

A  review  of  the  factors  and  problems  connected  with  the  learning  and  teaching  of  modern 
languages  with  an  analysis  of  the  various  methods  which  may  be  adopted  in  order  to  attain 
satisfactory  results. 

1531.  Rugg,  H.  O.,  and  Clark,  J.  B.     The  improvement  of  ability  in  the  use  of  the 

formal  operations  of  algebra  by  means  of  formal  practice  exercises.    School 
review,  25  :  546-54,  October  1917. 

Suggestions  and  directions  for  the  use  of  such  material  in  a  co-operative  experiment  in  the 
teaching  of  first-year  algebra,  earned  on  with  a  number  of  progressive  teachers  seeking  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  the  subject. 
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1532.  Slocum,  S.  E.    Geometry  in  the  elementary  school.    Educational -re  view, 

54  :  266-73,  October  1917. 

1533.  Smith,  Percey  F.     Collegiate  mathematics  in  relation  to  the  changes  pro 

posed  in  the  secondary  school  course.     Mathematics  teacher,    10  :  19-29, 
September  1917. 

Paper  read  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Association  of  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the 
middle  states  and  Maryland,  Springfield,  March  3,  1917. 

1534.  Stone,  Genevieve  L.     Geography  a  basis  for  patriotism.    Journal  of  educa 

tion,  86  :  283-85,  September  27,  1917. 

1535.  Stratton,  Clarence.     The  new  emphasis  of  oral  English.     English  journal, 

6  :  463-71,  September  1917. 

Says  that  training  in  speech  should  be  prescribed.  It  should  not  be  an  elective  left  to  the 
whims  of  pupils.  Says  that  stress  should  be  put  on  memorization  of  both  prose  and  verse. 

1536.  Straus,  S.  W.    Thrift — a  patriotic  necessity.     School  news  and  practical  edu 

cator,  31  :  94-96,  October  1917. 
Address  delivered  before  the  National  education  associaticn,  Portland,  Orcg.,  July  1917. 

1537.  Sturdevant,  Margaret.     Can  we   teach  appreciation  of  poetry?    English 

journal,  6  :  437-44,  September  1917. 

Discusses  the  moral  appeal  in  poetry;  the  development  of  feeling  through  the  examination 
of  certain  words  or  phrases,  etc. 

1538.  Timely  suggestions  for  secondary  school  history.    Prepared  under  the  direction 

of  four  committees  of  historians  in  cooperation  with  the  National  board  for 
historical  service.     History  teacher's  magazine,  8  :  256-61,  October  1917. 

I.  Old  and  new  in  the  near  East,  by  A.  T.  Olmstead.  II.  Medieval  Fngland,  by  C.  H.  Mcll- 
wain.  III.  Ethnagraphical  conditions  in  central  Furope,  by  the  Committee  on  European 
history.  IV.  English  foundations  of  American  institutional  life,  by  St.  George  L.  Sioussat. 

1539.  Tuell,  Harriet  E.    The  study  of  nations — an  experiment.    History  teacher's 

magazine,  8  :  264-74,  October  1917. 

Describes  an  expariment  made  by  a  class  in  modern  history  in  the  Somerville  high  school, 
Mass. ,wMch  followed  appnnitnitely  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  on  socialstudies.  Gives 
an  outlne  for  "The  study  of  nations." 

1540.  Twiss,  George  Ransom.     A  textbook  in  the  principles  of  science  teaching. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1917.    xxvi,  486  p.    8°.    (Textbook 
series,  ed.  by  P.  Monroe) 

Presents  methods  of  teaching  biology,  geography,  physics,  chemistry,  and  general  science. 
1541.JWard,  C.  H.     Fluency  first.    Education,  38  :  102-9,  October  1917. 

On  "fluency  "and  "accuracy"  in  composition.  Says  that  "fluency  first"  breeds  slovenli- 
nesj,  tends  to  produce  ineffective  and  unpleasant  themes. 

KINDERGARTEN   AND   PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

1542.  Dobbs,  Ella  Victoria.    The  transformed  primary  school.     Kindergarten  and 

first  grade,  2  :  313-15,  October  1917. 

Address  ?hren  before  the  International  kindergarten  union,  Boston. 

The  factors  nocessary  to  transform  a  school  of  the  old  type  into  one  of  the  new  type,  and  the 
chief  features  of  the  old  and  the  new  type. 

1543.  Hall,  Ethel  M.    The  fusion  of  work  and  play  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary. 

School  (Toronto,  Canada)  6  :  93-99,  October  1917. 

Gives  num3rous  dslnitions  of  play  drawn  from  the  works  of  noted  psychologists  and  edu 
cators. 

1544.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Lily.    Montessoriin  the  classroom.    Child  (London)  7  :  624- 

30,  September  1917. 
A  brief  expssition  of  the  principles  underlying  the  Montessori  system. 

1545.  Kindergarten  housing  and  equipment.     Kindergarten  and  fust  grade,  2  :  324- 

28,  October  1917. 

Report  of  kindargarten  department  of  first  district  California  congress  of  mothers  and  parent- 
teacher  associations,  Los  Angeles,  June  1917. 
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1546.  Montessori,   Maria.     The  advanced  Montessori  method  .  .  .  tr.   from  the 

Italian  .  .  .  New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  company  [1917 J  2  v.  front. 
(v.  2)  illus.  (incl.  music)  plates,  diagrs.  8°. 

CONTENTS.— v.  1.  Spontaneous  activity  in  education,  tr.  by  Florence  Simmcnds.— v.  2.  The 
Montessori  elementary  material,  tr.  by  A.  Livingston. 

1547.  Scott,  Colin  A.     Self-organized  groups.     Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  2  :  316- 

20,  October  1917. 

Address  given  before  the  International  kindergarten  union,  Boston,  Mass. 

Says,  in  conclusion,  that  he  does  not  offer  the  self-organized  group  as  a  mere  device,  but  as 
a  necessity  for  the  kindergarten. 

1548.  Smith,  Payson.    The  kindergarten  and  its  influence  on  higher  schools.     Kin 

dergarten  and  first  grade,  2  :  329-31,  October  1917. 

Notes  of  an  address  at  opening  of  Convention  of  the  International  kindergarten  union,  Boston, 
Mass. 

1549.  Temple,  Alice.     Survey  of  the  kindergartens  of  Richmond,  Indiana.     Chicago, 

111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1917]  v,  58  p.  front.,  1  illus.,  plates. 
8°.  (Supplementary  educational  monographs  published  in  conjunction  with 
the  School  review  and  the  Elementary  school  journal,  vol.  i,  no.  6,  Sept., 
1917;  whole  no.  6) 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1550.  Anderson,  Edward  G.    A  school  that  serves  the  community.    Manual  train 

ing  magazine,  19  :  50-53,  October  1917.    illus. 

Mr.  Charles  Briffett  and  his  work  in  making  the  Fife  school,  near  Tacoma,  Washington,  a 
model  rural  school. 

1551.  Blanton,   Annie  Webb.    The  school   of  the  open  country.    Texas  echool 

journal,  35  :  9-11,  October  1917. 

Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  second  district  of  women's  clubs,  Cleburne, 
Texas. 

Discusses  the  problems  of  salary,  supervision,  and  equipment,  especially  as  applied  to  the 
rural  schools  of  Texas. 

1552.  Brooks,  Marian  Stuart.    Rural  school  survey  of  Cleveland  county,  Okla 

homa.    Journal  of  education,  86  :  317-19,  October  4,  1917. 

Shows  the  number  of  absences  from  school  and  the  causes.  The  causes  for  absence  are  divided 
under  eight  heads:  Farm  work,  home  work,  illness,  weather,  distance,  indifference,  poverty, 
and  miscellaneous. 

1553.  Challman,  S.  A.    The  rural  school  plant  for  rural  teachers  and  school  boards, 

normal  schoola,  teachers'  training  classes,  rural  extension  bureaus.    Mil 
waukee,  Wis.,  The  Bruce  publishing  company  [1917]    256  p.    illus.     8°. 
Writer  is  commissioner  of  school  buildings  for  Minnesota. 

1554.  Kansas.    Department   of  public   instruction.     Standardization   of  rural 

schools  in  Kansas.  W.  D.  Ross,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Topeka,  Kansas  state  printing  plant,  W.  R.  Smith,  state  printer,  1917.  45  p. 
illus.,  plan.  12Q. 

1555.  Mort,  Paul  B.      Retardation  in  the  rural  schools  of  two  Indiana  counties. 

Educator-journal,  18  :  79-82,  October  1917. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  gradation,  length  of  term,  entering 
age,  and  different  subjects  of  the  curriculum  on  retardation  in  the  rural  schools. 

1556.  Muerman,    John   C.     Rural   schools.    Child-welfare   magazine,    12  : 21-23, 

October  1917. 

Mentions  a  few  problems  in  community  organization  in  rural  districts  and  shows  the  good 
influence  of  parent-teacher  associations. 

1557.  Phelps,  C.   L.    The  rural  teacher  and  social  progress.    Sierra  educational 

news,  13  :  378-81,  October  1917. 

The  new  type  of  school  building  and  the  new  type  of  teacher  needed  in  a  satisfactory  read 
justment  of  rural  education. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

1558.  California  high  school  teachers'  association.     Proceedings,  1917.     Sierra 

educational  news,  13  :  1-127,  July-August  1917. 

Contains:  1.  J.  F.  Engle:  The  reorganization  and  democratization  of  our  public  school  system, 
p.  14-16.  2.  Frederic  Burk:  Individual  instruction  vs.  thelockstep,  p.  18-19.  3.  F.M.  Hunter: 
The  socialized  recitation,  p.  20-24.  4.  L.  W.  Bartlett:  Report  on  vocational  guidance— based 
chiefly  on  the  Pomona  plan,  p.  25-26.  5.  A.  F.  Lange:  Our  preparedness  program,  p.  29-33. 
6.  F.  O.  Mower:  Report  of  committee  on  annual  survey  of  dominant  educational  movements, 
p.  36-38.  7.  A.  H.  Chamberlain:  The  school  and  the  food  problem,  p.  39-45.  8.  W.  B.Hotch- 
kiss:  The  value  in  high  school  statistics,  p.  47-49.  9.  Job  Wood,  jr.:  High  school  statistics,  their 
use  and  abuse,  p.  49-50.  10.  E.  M.  Cox:  High  school  statistics,  p.  52-55.  11.  Claire  Soule": 
Methods  of  obtaining  more  effective  results  in  composition,  p.  71-73.  12.  P.  L.  Evans:  Methods 
of  securing  attendance  in  the  evening  school,  p.  78-SO.  13.  W.  W.  Kemp:  A  new  function  of  the 
high  school  in  the  training  of  teachers,  p.  105,  107,  109,  111,  113. 

1559.  Bowden,  A.  O.    An  investigation  of  some  of  the  causes  of  elimination  from  the 

high  schools  of  South  Dakota.  School  and  society.  6  :  447-50,  October  13, 1917. 
The  factors  causing  many  students  to  drop  out  of  school  are  (1)  lack  of  a  suitable  place  to 
study,  (2)  number  in  the  family,  (3)  the  absence  of  a  proper  effective  method  of  study,  and  (4) 
the  usual  economic  conditions. 

1560.  Downing,  Elliot  B.     Enrollment  in  science  in  the  high  schools.     Science, 

n.  s.  46  :  351-52,  October  12,  1917. 
A  study  based  on  statistics  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  education,  for  1916. 

1561.  Moore,  Harry  H.     The  high  school  boy  and  modern  social  problems.     Edu 

cational  review,  54  :  245-65,  October  1917. 

Examines  the  replies  made  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  high  school  boys  on  the  subject  of  the 
larger  social  evils  of  the  day.  Writer  says  that  our  destiny  rests  with  the  young  people  in  the 
high  schools  and  with  those  who  will  be  in  the  high  schools  during  the  next  two  or  three  decades. 

1562.  Thompson,  Frank  V.    The  senior  high  school:  its  function  and  organization. 

Educational  standards,  4  :  34-38,  October  1917. 

1563.  Todd,  John  W.     Reorganization  of  the  junior  high  schools  in  Salem.    Oregon 

teachers  monthly,  22  :  70-75,  October  1917. 
Program  and  arrangement  of  the  work  in  the  Washington  junior  high  school,  Salem,  Oregon. 

TEACHERS:    TRAINING   AND   PROFESSIONAL   STATUS. 

1564.  Connor,  Bertha  A.    Types  of  penmanship  supervisors.    American  penman, 

35  :  66-67,  October  1917. 

Discusses  the  unpopular  authoritative  supervisor,  the  irresolute  supervisor,  the  misguided 
supervisor,  and  the  ideal  supervisor. 

1565.  Cooper,  William  A.    The  ideals  of  the  profession.    Modern  language  journal, 

2  :  1-8,  October  1917. 

Paper  read  before  the  Modern  language  conference  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  education 
association,  held  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  July  1917. 

1566.  Downing,  Elliot  R.    Preparation  of  teachers  for  nature  study  and  elementary 

agriculture  by  the  normal  schools.     School  science  and  mathematics,  17  :  609- 
21,  October  1917. 
Results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  normal  schools  in  the  United  States. 

1567.  Ennis,  Isabel  A.    What  the  public  owes  its  teachers.    School,  29  :  29,  Sep 

tember  20,  1917. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  Portland  meeting  of  the  National  education  association. 

After  giving  the  qualifications  demanded  of  a  teacher,  the  writer  tells  what  the  teacher  demands 
from  the  public. 

1568.  Mathews,  J.  P.     Economics.    Virginia  journal  of  education,  11  :  28-31,  Sep 

tember  1917. 

The  writer  says  that  teachers  are  notoriously  lacking  in  business  method,  especially  as  it 
applies  to  their  personal  affairs.  Shows  how  teachers  can  economize  in  dress,  time,  meals,  and 
lodging,  etc. 

1569.  Shapleigh,  F.  E.    College,  experience,  and  character  versus  the  selection  of 

teachers.    American  school  board  journal,  55  :  19-21,  80-81,  October  1917. 

Gives  the  requirements  demanded  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  in  some  of  the 
larger  American  cities.  Compiled  from  rules  and  regulations  of  school  boards. 
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1570.  Walk,  George  E.    Practice  teaching  and  observation  in  normal  schools.    Edu 

cation,  38  :  69-85,  October  1917. 

A  plea  for  some  sharply  defined  norms  and  criteria  that  will  make  it  possible  to  give  to  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  the  same  scientific  worth  that  attaches  to  the  preparation  of 
other  professions. 

1571.  Williams,  Alvara  P.     Providing  homes  for  teachers.     Normal  instructor  and 

primary  plans,  27  :  60,  85,  November  1917. 

Gives  the  advantages  of  teachers'  cottages.  The  writer  says  that  "While  they  are  a  success 
where  there  are  men  teachers  or  several  teachers  in  one  school,  they  are  not  considered  suc 
cessful  or  desirable  for  single  women  teachers." 

1572.  Woodley,  O.  I.  and  Woodley,  M.  Virginia.     The  profession  of  teaching.     Bos 

ton,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1917]    325  p.     12°. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  and  to  set  forth  the  particular 
requirements  which  the  profession  of  teaching  makes  upon  those  who  wish  to  be  teachers  in  a 
truly  professional  sense. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1573.  National  association  of  state  universities  in  the  United   States   of 

America.  Transactions  and  proceedings.  Vol.  15,  1917.  A  special  meet 
ing  held  at  ...  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  4-5,  1917.  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak., 
Grand  Forks  Herald  company  [1917]  130  p.  8°.  (Frank  L.  McVey,  secre 
tary,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.) 

Contains:  First  day,  afternoon  session,  May  4, 1917,  p.  13-62.  Proceedings  of  a  joint  conference 
between  the  National  association  of  state  universities,  the  Association  of  American  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  the  Association  of  American  universities,  and  the  Association 
of  American  colleges.— 1.  N.  D.  Baker:  The  war  and  the  colleges,  p.  70-76.  2.  G.  P.  Benton: 
Address,  p.  77.  3.  K.  L.  Butterfleld:  Address,  p.  78-80.  4.  F.  G.  Goodnow:  Address,  p. 
80-82.  5.  A.  C.  True:  Address,  p.  83-85.  6.  P.  P.  Claxton:  Address,  p.  85-S8.  7.  W.  O. 
Thompson:  Address,  p.  90-91. 

A  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  con 
sidering  the  relations  of  these  institutions  to  the  various  problems  of  the  war. 

1574.  Blanchard,  Arthur  H.    Certain  relations  of  a  college  or  university  to  the  en 

gineering  divisions  of  municipal  service.  American  city,  17  :  354-57,  Octo 
ber  1917. 

Summarizes  the  fields  of  cooperation  in  connection  with  which  institutions  may  render  service 
to  the  engineering  divisions  of  municipalities. 

1575.  Carpenter,  William  H.    The  university  and  the  nation.     Columbia  univer 

sity  quarterly,  19  :  343-50,  September  1917. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  second  commencement  of  the  Rice  institute,  Houston,  Texas, 
June  11, 1917. 

1576.  Cattell,  J.   McKeen.    Academic  slavery.    School  and  society,   6  : 421-26, 

October  13,  1917. 

Address  read  before  the  Twentieth  century  club,  Boston,  May  18, 1917. 
The  position  of  the  teacher  in  the  university. 

1577.  Eigenmann,  C.  H.    Zoological  research.    Science,  n.  s.  46  :  302-5,  Septem 

ber  28,  1917. 

Remarks  at  dedication  of  Stanley  Coulter  Hall,  the  new  biological  building  at  Purdue  uni 
versity,  during  a  meeting  of  the  Indiana  academy  of  science. 

A  plea  for  zoological  investigations  from  the  pure  and  abstract  side. 

1578.  Elliott,  Edward  C.    Administrative  responsibility  and  current  doctrines  of 

academic  freedom  and  academic  tenure.  School  and  society,  6  :  121-23, 
August  4,  1917. 

Reprinted  in  American  teacher,  6  : 106-108,  October  1917. 

Read  before  the  department  of  higher  education,  National  education  association,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  July  11, 1917. 

1579.  Jones,  Adam  L.    Methods  of  admission  and  college  records.    Educational  re 

view,  54  :  237-14,  October  1917. 

Discusses  the  two  reports  (1914  and  1915)  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  of  col 
leges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland  to  investigate  the  comparative 
records  made  in  college  by  students  admitted  by  certificate  and  by  examination,  respectively. 
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1580.  Kentucky.     University.     Investigating  committee.     Report    .    .    .    pre 

sented  to  the  Board  of  trustees,  June  7. 1917.  Report  of  the  Survey  commis 
sion.  Published  by  the  University  [1917]  111  p.  8°.  (Bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  vol.  9,  no.  5,  July  1917) 

The  report  sets  forth  recommendations  concerning  the  government  of  the  University,  certain 
matters  of  administrative  policy,  internal  organization,  maintenance  of  academic  standards, 
efficiency  in  administration,  etc. . 

1581.  Keppel,  Frederick  P.    The  raw  material  of  the  college  industry.    Columbia 

university  quarterly,  19  :  328-42.  September  1917. 

Analyzes  the  reasons  why  boys  go  to  college  in  larger  numbers  than  formerly  and  why  they 
select  a  particular  college,  etc. 

1582.  McClorey,  John  A.    The  college  and  life.    America,  17  :  632-33,  September 

29,  1917. 
The  influence  of  the  classics  in  the  formation  of  a  man  and  in  developing  his  character. 

1583.  Popenoe,  Paul.    Eugenics  and  college  education.    School  and  society,  6  : 

438-41,  October  13,  1917. 

1584.  Stearns,  Wallace  N.    A  study  of  college  advertising.    American  schoolmas 

ter,  10  :  308-12,  September  1917. 

The  subject  is  considered  under  five  heads:  the  catalogue,  the  folder,  the  novelty,  the  bulletin  , 
and  the  press. 

1585.  White,  Dorrance  S.     College  entrance  standards  and  the  interests  of  Latin. 

Journal  of  education,  86  :  320-21,  October  4,  1917. 

Claims  that  college  entrance  examinations  in  Latin  are  too  difficult.  They  are  gauged  for  ma  - 
turer  minds  than  those  of  high  school  graduates. 

1586.  The  widow  Nolen:  an  unofficial  university  just  outside  Harvard's  gates.     Inde 

pendent,  92  :  94,  October  13,  1917. 

An  entertaining  sketch  of  Win.  W.  Nolen,  who  tutors  many  Harvard  students  for  exami 
nations. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1587.  California  taxpayers'  journal,  vol.  ],  no.  5,  September  1917. 

This  number  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  school  bond  question  in  California,  especially  as  illus 
trated  by  the  situation  in  Oakland.  Condemns  certain  practices  and  makes  recommendations. 

1588.  Maxwell,   C.   B.    The  observation  of  teaching.    Boston,   New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1917]  x,  120  p.  12°.  (Riverside  educational 
monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

A  manual  for  those  in  the  profession  of  education  who  are  responsible  for  the  inspection  and 
the  improvement  of  the  teacher's  classroom  work. 

1589.  Molesworth,  Fred  L.    The  relation  of  school  problems  to  years  of  experi 

ence.    American  schoolmaster,  10  :  299-307,  September  1917. 

Gives  results  of  a  questionnaire,  showing  the  problems  of  chief  importance  for  superintendents 
having  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  experience. 

1590.  The  new  system  of  school  accounts.     School  bulletin,  44  :  18-21,  September 

1917. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  will  make  clear  the  system  of  school  accounting  adopted 
in  most  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Gives  samples  of  forms  used. 

1591.  Trusler,  Harry  B.    Privileges  and  liabilities  of  pupils.    American  school 

board  journal,  55  :  23-24,  46,  October  1917. 

Discusses  the  transportation  privileges  of  pupils,  the  residence  of  pupils  for  voting  purposes 
and  liability  of  pupils  for  injuries  to  others. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1592.  Craick,  W.  A.     Student  government  by  means  of  a  school  parliament.    School 

(Toronto,  Canada)  6  :  109-12,  October  1917. 
How  the  students  of  the  high  school  in  Qu' Appelle,  Saskatchewan,  manage  their  own  affairs. 

1593.  Dietrich,  H.  O.    The  school's  responsibility  towards  child  accounting.    Ameri 

can  school  board  journal,  55  :  29-30,  81,  October  1917. 

Address  delivered  before  School  men  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila 
delphia,  April  12-14, 1917. 

The  results  of  a  study  of  child  progress  in  the  schools  of  Kane.,  Pa. 
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1594.  Horn,  Ernest.    A  typical  program  for  an  assembly  period  at  the  Speyer  school. 

Teachers  college  record,  18  :  331-44,  September  1917. 

Gives  the  actual  program  of  a  typical  assembly  period  and  answers  the  frequent  criticism  that 
assembly  programs  in  general  are  wasteful  of  time  and  accomplish  no  particular  good. 

1595.  Levine,   Albert  J.     Some   myths  in   school   keeping.     Survey,    39  :  12-13, 

October  6,  1917. 

Discusses  the  "fallacy  of  average  pupils."  Says  that  a  statistical  average  is  understandable, 
because  the  component  units  are  known  and  may  be  calculated.  "  But  the  computation  of  an 
'average'  based  upon  the  incalculable  psychological  f ictors  entering  into  feeling,  knowing,  and 
willing  is  a  dangerous  practice  that  is  involving  educators  in  grave  misconceptions." 

1596.  Mason,  W.  L.    A  new  system  of  supervised  study.     Education,  38  :  117-20, 

October  1917. 

Describes  plan  pursued  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Oakland,  Cal.  Supervised  study 
for  each  subject  taught. 

1597.  Miller,  Wade  E.     The  interpretation  of  school  grades.     Pedagogical  seminary, 

24  :  384-90,  September  1917. 

A  study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  earlier  grades  received  by  a  student  would 
indicate  the  kind  of  work  he  would  do  during  the  remainder  of  his  high-school  course. 

1598.  Myers,  Gary  C.    The  examination  and  the  learner.    Educational  review, 

54  :  274-81,  October  1917. 

Says  that  examinations  are  indispensable  devices  "to  help  motivate  in  study  and  review,  by 
transmuting  future  values  to  the  present,  by  remind  ing  the  learner  always  of  his  shortcomings, 
and  by  assuring  a  rather  strict  attention  to  details  otherwise  neglected."  Says  that  examina 
tions  should  be  brief  and  frequent,  and  should  be  given  unannounced. 

1599.  O'Neil,  W.  Jerold.    Educational  value  of  the  socialized  recitation.    Popular 

educator,  35  :  68-69,  October  1917. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  summarizes  the  beneficial  features  of  the  socialized  recitation. 
1600    Swain,  George  Fillmore.     How  to  study.     First  edition,  second  impression. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill  book  company,  inc.;  London,  Hill  publishing  com 
pany,  1917.     65  p.     12°. 

1601.  Welling1,  Richard.    Self  government  in  schools  in  its  relation  to  moral  charac 

ter.     Child-welfare  maga/ine,  12  :  26-  28,  October  1917. 
The  author  Is  the  chairman  of  the  National  self-government  committee. 

1602.  Wright,  F.  W.     Saving  the  waste  in  the  educational  process.    Educational 

standards,  4  :  1-4,  September  1917. 

Speaks  particularly  of  the  transfer  class  in  Newton,  Mass.,  which  is  made  up  of  over-age 
children  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  who  are  unable  to  gain  admission  to  high 
school  by  the  fixed  standards  set  up  for  promotion. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1603.  Bricker,  Garland  A.     Improving  the  rural  schoolhouse.    Nebraska  teacher, 

20  :  65-67,  October  1917. 

Suggests  a  few  of  the  most  important  improvements  that  the  majority  of  the  older  type  of 
rural  sehoolhouses  need. 

1604.  Perkins,  Dwight  Heald.    High  school  planning.    American  school  board 

journal,  55  :  31-36,  82-83,  October  1917.     illus. 

The  article  is  illustrated  by  four  examples  of  high  school  buildings  from  the  work  of  Perkins, 
Fellows  &  Hamilton,  of  Chicago,  111. 

1605.  Texas.    Department  of  education.     School  grounds,  school  buildings  and 

their  equipment.     Austin,  Texas,  Von  Boeckmann-Jones  co.,  printers,  1917. 
64  p.    illus.    8°.     (Bulletin  65,  August  1,  1917) 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE   AND   SANITATION. 

1606.  Geier,  Otto  P.    Adequate  medical  service  of  the  future.    Journal  of  the  Ameri 

can  medical  association,  69  :  1041-1045,  September  29,  1917. 

Medicine  in  its  relation  to  social  progress.  Discusses,  among  other  things,  the  school  dis 
pensary. 

1607.  Peters,  William  H.     Eye  conditions  shown  in  medical  inspection  of  schools. 

American  journal  of  public  health,  7  :  782-83,  September  1917. 

Describes  conditions  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  4,772  children  attending  public  and  parochial 
schools  during  the  last  three  years  were  discovered  with  defective  vision;  2,610  of  these  pupils* 
or  65  per  cent,  were  benefited  by  glasses. 
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SEX   HYGIENE. 

1608.  Foster,  James  H.    The  relation  of  home  economics  education  to  social  hy 

giene.    Journal  of  home  economics,  9  :  405-11,  September  1917. 

Presented  at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  association,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  1916. 

Gives  an  outline  of  the  progressive  need  for  sex  knowledge  as  the  child  grows  to  maturity, 
and  shows  on  whom  the  responsibility  for  instruction  rests. 

1609.  Moore,  Herbert  E.    The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  our  public  schools.    Edu 

cation,  38  :  112-16,  October  1917. 
Problems  confronted  by  the  teacher.   Contains  bibliography.   Outlines  method  of  instruction. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1610.  Camp,  Frederick  S.    Physical  education  and  military  drill:  what  should  be 

our  policy?     School  review,  25  :  537-45,  October  1917. 
A  superintendent's  report. 

1611.  Frazier,  Charles  B.    What  should  be  the  outcome  of  physical  training  in  the 

public  schools?    American  school,  3  :  265-66,  September  1917. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  physical  education,  National  education  associa 
tion,  July  1917. 

The  obligation  which  rests  upon  the  schools  to  train  all  their  pupils  to  good  health  and  physical 
efficiency. 

1612.  Hermann,  Ernst.    An  outline  of  physical  education  for  primary  and  grammar 

schools,  junior  high  schools  and  high  schools.    [Cambridge,  Mass.,  The  Uni 
versity  press]  1917.     132  p.    illus.     12°. 

1613.  Lombard,  John  E.    School  physical  training.     Louisiana  school  work,  6  : 14- 

19,  September  1917. 

The  first  article  in  a  series.  The  writer  points  out  the  need  for  increased  attention  to  muscular 
activity  and  training  among  school  children.  Succeeding  articles  will  treat  of  formal  gym 
nastics,  play,  competition,  and  swimming. 

PLAY  AND   PLAYGROUNDS. 

1614.  Curtis,  Henry  S.    The  play  movement  and  its  significance.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  company,  1917.    346  p.    plates.     16°. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS   OF  EDUCATION. 

1615.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.     Rural  recreation.    School  and  society,  6  :  331-39,  Sep 

tember  22.  1917. 
Discusses  problems  of  avocational  efficiency,  surveys  of  recreation,  and  a  program  of  recreation. 

1616.  Bosenstein,  David.    The  educational  function  of  the  social  settlement  in  a 

democracy.    School  and  society,  6  :  366-79,  September  29,  1917. 

Limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  educational  aims,  history,  methods,  and  future  of  social 
settlements. 

1617.  Snedden,  David  Samuel.    Educational  sociology,  a  digest  and  syllabus  .  .  . 

New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university  [1917]    2  v.    8° 
(Teachers  college  syllabi,  no.  7-8) 

"  Selected  references":  pt.  1,  p.  38.    "  Reference  list  of  bibliographies":  pt.  2,  p.  66-70. 

CONTENTS.— pt.  I.  Introduction.— pt.  II.  Applications  to  curricula  and  studies. 

CHILD-WELFARE. 

1618.  Koch,  Felix  J.    A  school  penny  lunch.    Popular  educator,  35  :  74-75,  107, 

October  1917. 

How  the  Penny  luncheon  association  of  Cincinnati  is  giving  the  children  a  substantial  noon 
dinner  for  five  cents. 

1619.  Lathrop,  Julia  C.     Should  this  country  economize  for  or  against  its  children? 

American  school,  5  :  268-69,  September  1917. 

A  paper  read  before  the  National  education  association,  July,  1917,  telling  why  the  nation  can 
not  afford,  now,  to  take  its  children  from  school  and  put  them  to  work,  even  though  the  tempta 
tion  to  do  this  is  great. 
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RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION. 

1620.  Bible  and  college  culture.    The  relation  of  Biblical  courses  to  the  general 

program  of  religious  culture  in  the  college.     Religious  education,  12  :  314-29, 
October  1917. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  professor,  by  Benjamin  T.  Marshall,  p.  314-19;  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  administration,  by  John  H.  T.  Mam,  p.  319-25;  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student,  p.  325-29. 

1621.  Bovard,  William  Sherman.    Adults  in  the  Sunday  school;  a  field  and  a  force. 

New  York,  Cincinnati,  The  Abingdon  press  [1917]     196  p.     illus.     12°. 

Aims  to  impress  upon  adult  Bible  class  leaders  the  permanent  values  and  commanding  oppor 
tunities  of  their  work,  and  also  offers  well-tested  methods  in  class  organization,  practical  sugges 
tions  for  teaching,  and  a  program  of  service. 

1622.  Gates,  Herbert  Wright.    Religious  education  and  human  welfare.    Religious 

education,  12  :  307-14,  October  1917. 

Discusses  the  three  factors  in  religious  education  which  need  emphasis:  (1)  Training  in  worship, 
(2)  Authoritative  teaching,  and  (3)  Training  by  doing. 

1623.  Kendrick,  Eliza  H.    College  Biblical  electives.     Is  it  better  to  offer  many  or 

few  electives  in  a  Bible  department.    Religious  education,   12  :  330-36, 
October  1917. 

1624.  Levi,  Harry,  Rabbi.    A  study  in  parental  responsibility.    Mother's  magazine, 

12  :  1044,  1062-65,  1076,  November  1917. 
The  responsibility  of  parents  in  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  their  children. 

1625.  Patterson,  Herbert.     Pedagogy  and  the  Decalog.    Pedagogical  seminary, 

24  :  346-49,  September  1917. 

Discusses  the  questions:  At  what  age  should  the  commandments  be  taught?  Should  all  the 
commandments  be  taught  at  the  same  time?  Which  should  be  taught  first?  etc. 

MANUAL  AND   VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1626.  Burgess,  W.  Randolph.    The  school  and  industry  on  the  East  Side — some 

data.    School  and  society,  6  :  386-89,  September  29,  1917. 

Summarizes  a  report  of  a  settlement  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  which  throws  light  on 
the  problems  of  the  perplexing  period  when  the  boy  or  girl  leaves  school  and  enters  industry. 

1627.  Butterworth,  James  F.     '  'Motion  study  "  in  relation  to  the  care  and  training 

of  childhood  and  youth.    Child  (London)  7  :  619-23,  September  1917. 

Describes  the  efficiency  systems  of  Taylor  and  Gilbreath,  and  discusses  the  benefits  to  edu 
cation  of  motion  study. 

1628.  Colgrove,  P.  P.     Industrial  education  in  the  small  cities.    School  education, 

37  :  14-16,  September  1917. 

1629.  Collins,  Francis  Arnold.    Teaching  children  to  make  model  aeroplanes.    An 

excellent    foundation   for    aeronautic   education.    Normal   instructor   and 
primary  plans,  27  :  24-25,  November  1917.    illus. 

1630.  Crampton,  Charles  J.     Vitalizing  vocational  education.    Texas  school  jour 

nal,  35  :  14-17,  October  1917. 
The  vitalising  of  vocational  education  through  a  life  career  motive. 

1631.  Edgerton,  A.  H.    Diversified  industrial  activities  as  a  means  of  educational 

and  vocational  guidance  for  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  year  boys.    Industrial- 
arts  magazine,  6  :  385-92,  October  1917.    illus. 

1632.  Education  and  industry.    Nature  (London)  100  :  6-8,  September  1917. 

Substance  of  interviews  with  representative  employers  of  labor  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
their  opinions  on  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  in  the  various  types  of  educational  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  London  county  council. 

1633.  Greener,  George  C.    An  experiment  in  a  co-operative  power  machine  class. 

Industrial-arts  magazine,  6  :  343-50,  September  1917. 

The  director  of  the  North  Bennet  street  industrial  school,  Boston,  Mass.,  tells  of  the  special 
course  in  the  power-machine  class  for  girls  between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  The  girls  are  paid  a 
small  stipend  in  the  nature  of  a  scholarship  and  are  given  definite  training  in  the  garment- 
making  trade. 
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1634.  Jacobs,  Charles  L.     Some  advances  in  vocational  education.     Labor  clarion, 

16  :  4-12,  August  31,  1917. 

The  director  of  industrial  education  and  vocational  guidance  of  San  Francisco,  after  making 
a  tour  of  the  states  which  have  made  conspicuous  progress  in  vocational  education,  tells  how 
this  form  of  education  is  conducted  in  continuation  schools,  part-time  and  prevocational  classes, 
trade  schools,  and  corporation  schools. 

1635.  Shiels,  Albert.     Relations  and  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  fields  of 

industry  and   public   school   education.     Educational   administration  and 
supervision,  3  :  407-15,  September  1917. 

Read  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  association,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  1917. 

1636.  Tracy,  Susan  E.    The  nurse  as  a  teacher  of  occupations.    Trained  nurse  and 

hospital  review,  59  :  193-95,  October  1917. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  occupations,  but  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  occupation 
as  a  trade  and  occupation  as  a  remedy. 

1637.  Zuppann,  C.  A.    Technical  and  industrial  courses  for  high  schools.    As  de 

veloped  in  Minneapolis.    Manual  arts  bulletin,  2  :  1-7,  10,  September  1917. 

VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE. 

1638.  Burtt,    Harold   E.     Professor   Miinsterberg's    vocational    tests.    Journal   of 

applied  psychology,  1  :  201-13,  September  1917. 
An  interpretation  of  some  tests  made  by  Professor  Miinsterberg  before  his  death. 

1639.  Folsom,  Joseph  K.    What  can  the  psychology  of  interests,  motives,  and  char 

acter  contribute  to  vocational  guidance.     Journal  of  applied  psychology, 
1  :  253-64,  September  1917. 

1640.  United  Hebrew  charities  of  the  city  of  New  York.    Committee  on 

vocational  guidance.     Report.     New  York,  1917.     34  p.     forms.     12°. 

HOME   ECONOMICS. 

1641.  American  home  economics  association.     Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual 

meeting,  Part  II,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1916.     Bulletin,  American  home  economics 
association,  ser.  4  :  29-94,  December  1916. 

Contains:  1.  Elizabeth  Goodrich:  Service  at  a  dormitory  table,  p.  29-31.  2.  Celestine  Schmlt: 
The  leaning  of  sewing,  p.  57-60.  3.  Adelaide  L.  Van  Duzer:  Home  economics  equipment, 
p.  65-67. 

1642.  Ravenhill,  Alice.    The  scope  of  home  economics  and  its   subject  matter  in 

universities  and  colleges.    Journal  of  home  economics,  9  :  393-404,  Septem 
ber  1917. 

Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  association,  held  in  connection 
with  the  National  education  association,  Portland,  Oreg.,  June  10, 1917. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1643.  Rittenhouse,     Charles    F.     Commercial     education.    Business     educator, 

23  :  19-20,  October  1917. 

Gives  points  in  favor  of  class  instruction  rather  than  individual  instruction  in  commercial 
classes. 

PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION. 

1644.  Cole,  Laura.    The  care  of  children  in  the  home.    American  journal  of  nursing, 

18  :  25-30,  October  1917. 
Suggestions  for  nurses  who  are  called  to  care  for  children  in  the  home. 

1645.  Dates,  Henry  B.     The  preparation  of  engineering  students  for  army  service. 

Engineering  education,  8  :  5-11,  September  1917. 

1646.  Hallock,  J.  W.  W.    Cooperative  plan  of  engineering  education.    Engineering 

education,  8  : 12-24,  September  1917. 
Describes  the  cooperative  plan  of  engineering  education  used  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
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CIVIC   EDUCATION. 

1647.  Leighton,  Etta  V.     Wake  up,  teachers  of  America!     Normal  instructor  and 

primary  plans,  27  :  15-16,  74,  November  1917. 
A  plea  for  the  teachers  to  be  citizens  and  to  teach  citizenship. 

1648.  Priddy,  Bessie  Leach.    Teaching  the  world  war.     American  schoolmaster, 

10  :  354-61,  October  15,  1917. 
A  helpful  reading  list  for  the  development  of  the  subject  is  appended. 

1649.  Ringdahl,  N.  Robert.    American  citizenship  in  every  school.     School  edu 

cation,  37  :  5-6,  September  1917. 

Says  that  the  schools  are  not  doing  enough  in  preparing  our  young  people  for  citizenship. 
Gives  a  course  in  citizenship  and  a  plan  of  work  in  citizenship  teaching. 

SCHOOLS   FOR   MAIMED   SOLDIERS. 

1650.  The  inter-allied  conference.     Survey,  38  :  566-69,  September  29,  1917. 

A  resume1  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  held  in  Paris,  during  May  1917,  for  the  study 
of  professional  re-education  and  other  questions  affecting  men  who  are  disabled  in  the  war. 

1651.  Morgan,  Henry  S.    The  problem  of  war  cripples.     Hospital  school  journal, 

6  :  5-8,  1917.    illus. 
Education  of  war  cripples  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

1652.  Reeducation  fonctionnelle  et  reeducation  professionnelle  des  blesse's  par  MM. 

Jean  Camus,  Bourrillon  Nyns,  F.  Terrien,  Fontane,  Nove'-Josserand  et 
Bouget,  Boureau,  Larue,  de  Mazieres,  E.  Leroux,  de  Cabaussel,  E.  Voron, 
J.  Nanot,  Lindemans,  Belot  et  Privat,  Nepper  et  Valle'e.  Preface  de  M. 
Justin  Godart.  Paris,  J.-B.  Bailliere  et  fils,  1917.  231  p.  illus.  8° 

EDUCATION  OF   WOMEN. 

1653.  Gildersleeve,  Virginia  C.    A  problem  in  articulation.    Educational  review, 

54  :  217-24,  October  1917. 

Discusses  the  private  school  curriculum  and  the  women's  colleges.  Says  that  one  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  points  in  the  education  of  girls  is  the  so-called  "articulation"  between  the 
private  school  and  college.  Criticises  the  double  curriculum  of  the  private  school  for  girls — 
college  preparatory  and  general. 

1654.  Mary  Ruth,  Sister.    The  curriculum  of  the  woman's  college  in  relation  to  the 

problems  of  modern  life.  Catholic  educational  review,  14  :  109-24,  Septem 
ber  1917. 

A  paper  read  before  the  college  section  of  the  Catholic  educational  association  at  Buffalo, 
June  1917. 

In  summarizing,  the  writer  says  that  the  great  problem  of  modern  life  is  safeguarding  the 
home.  If  woman  is  to  be  a  home  maker,  the  enrichment  of  the  home  by  the  systematic  use  of 
leisure  becomes  her  real  life-career.  The  curriculum  of  the  woman's  college  should  prepare  her 
for  this  career. 

1655.~Whetham,  Catherine  Burning.    The  upbringing  of  daughters.     London, 
New  York  [etc.]     Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1917.     250  p.     12°. 

CONTENTS.— The  creation  of  the  home. — The  life  of  the"  family. — Household  duties. — Health. — 
Dress. — Outdoor  life  and  games. — General  education. — Scholastic  instruction.— The  arts. — 
Holidays  and  entertainments.— Books  to  read.— Money  matters.— Professions  for  daughters.— 
Conduct. — Religion.— The  abdication  of  the  parent. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1656.  Bailey,  Raymond  W.     Observation  and  treatment  of  mentally  defective  chil 

dren.    Journal  of  the  American  osteopathic  association,  17  :  91-98,  October 
1917. 
A  record  of  cases  made  with  the  revised  Binet  tests. 

1657.  Bickler,  Mary  H.      How  a  deaf  child  was  taught  speech-reading  and  speech. 

Volta  review,  19  :  497-500,  October  1917. 
Continued  from  September  number.    The  series  began  in  the  June  number  of  Volta  review. 
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1658.  Bridie,  Marion  F.     An  opportunity  class  for  dull  and  backward  children . 

Child  (London)  7  :  631-34,  September  1917. 

1659.  Todd,  HobartH.     The  bad  boy  and  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  him.     Current 

education,  21  :  219-26,  September  1917. 
Recommends  personal  touch  and  effort  to  prevent  delinquency  in  boys  and  girls. 

1660.  Woolfolk,  Algar.     The  case  of  him  that  hath  ten  talents.     Virginia  journal  of 

education,  11  :  18-22,  September  1917. 
Considers  the  problem  of  more  adequate  provision  for  children  of  exceptional  ability. 

1661.  Yale,  Caroline  A.     A  plea  for  the  instruction  and  after-school  care  of  the  feeble 

minded  deaf.     Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal,  13  :  177,  490-92,  Octo 
ber  4,  1917. 

A  plea  for  a  school  entirely  independent  of  other  handicapped  pupils,  with  skilled  and  experi 
enced  teachers. 

EDUCATION   EXTENSION. 

1662.  Devlin,  William.    A  Catholic  night  school.    America,  18  :  21-22,  October  13, 

1917. 

The  work  of  the  night  school  conducted  by  the  Young  men's  Catholic  association  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

1663.  Nalder,  F.  F.     The  opportunity  and  demand  for  university  extension.     School 

and  society,  6  :  344-49,  September  22,  1917. 

Shows  how  the  Extension  division  of  the  University  of  California  has  demonstrated  the  oppor 
tunities  and  demands  for  extension  service. 

LIBRARIES   AND   READING. 

1664.  American  library  association.    Preliminary  list  of  books  for  soldiers  and 

sailors  libraries  to  be  established  and  maintained  by  the  American  library 
association.     [Chicago,  1917]    95  p.  12°. 

1665.  Koch,  Theodore  Wesley.    Books  in  camp,  trench  and  hospital.    Rev.  and 

enl.     [New  York,  1917]    31  p.    illus.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Library  journal,  July,  August,  and  October  1917. 

CONTENTS. — 1.  The  war  library. — 2.  The  camps  library. — 3.  The  Young  men's  Christian 
association. — i.  The  British  prisoners  of  war  book  scheme  (educational). — 5.  The  Military  hos 
pital,  Endell  street,  London.— 6.  Letters  from  the  front. — 7.  Pictures  and  poetry. — 8.  The  Bible 
in  the  trenches. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 
Washington,  January  22,  1918. 

SIR:  Probably  no  subject  taught  in  our  public  high  schools  has 
greater  practical  and  cultural  value  than  music  when  it  is  well 
taught,  but  unfortunately  it  is  too  often  not  taught  at  all,  and  in 
those  schools  in  which  it  is  taught  the  purpose  is  frequently  mis 
understood,  the  methods  false,  and  the  content  trivial.  It  is  there 
fore  very  fortunate  that  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education  appointed  by  the  National  Education  Associa 
tion,  with  which  commission  this  bureau  is  cooperating,  has  included 
this  subject  in  its  list  of  studies.  The  report  on  music  in  secondary 
schools  has  been  prepared  by  Will  Earhart,  director  of  music  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Osbourne  McConathy,  of  the  school 
of  music  of  Northwestern  University,  assisted  by  other  members 
of  the  committee  on  music,  given  in  full  in  the  body  of  the  report. 
I  recommend  that  this  report  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 

Commissioner. 
The  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


PREFACE. 

In  preparing  this  report,  two  large  aims  have  been  consistently 
held  by  the  committee.  The  first  was  to  prepare  a  platform  suffi 
ciently  broad  for  all  proper  phases  of  musical  activity,  however  di 
verse,  found  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  second 
aim  was  to  provide  practical  help  for  administrative  problems,  by 
presenting,  in  some  detail,  plans  that  in  nature  and  number  are  suffi 
cient  to  fit  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  Failure  to  provide  such 
specific  recommendations  might  make  the  report  barren  of  results. 
On  the  other  hand,  failure  to  declare  a  basis  of  educational  belief 
might  tend  to  encourage  practices  that  would  grow  in  precision 
rather  than  in  breadth. 

In  formulating  the  report  the  first  step  was,  therefore,  to  con 
struct  a  platform  of  educational  belief  withtregard  to  music.  This 
was  prepared  in  1913,  was  submitted  to  each  member  of  the  com 
mittee,  was  approved  by  the  committee,  and  was  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.1 

In  1914,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  a  subcommittee 
consisting  of  Osbourne  McConathy,  chairman,  Edward  B.  Birge,  and 
Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  to  construct  detailed  plans  for  the  study  and 
administration  of  courses  in  high-school  music.  The  findings  of 
Mr.  McConathy's  subcommittee  are  embodied  in  this  report. 

The  specific  suggestions  given  should  not  blind  the  teacher  to  the 
fact,  often  repeated  or  implied,  that  appreciation,  not  proficiency  in 
technical  accomplishment  of  any  kind,  is  the  large  aim  of  instruc 
tion  in  music  in  high  schools.  Whatever  the  knowledge  or  abilities  to 
be  gained,  the  spirit  of  music  should  unfailingly  be  present,  to  liber 
ate  the  mind,  broaden  the  horizon,  quicken  the  mental  grasp,  and 
give  to  the  facts  the  musical  application  and  significance  that  alone 
confer  upon  them  any  claim  to  value.  Sensitiveness  to  aesthetic 
values  for  the  sake  of  the  enrichment  and  elevation  of  the  quality 
of  human  life  which  such  response  brings  is  the  large  result  to  be 
attained. 

This  report  has  been  approved  by  the  committee  on  music  and  the 
reviewing  committee  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education.  This  approval  does  not  commit  every  member 

1  I'.iiIMin  41  for  1913  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  entitled  "  The  Reor- 
ganixation  of  Secondary  Education,"  pp.  00-7-". 
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of  these  committees  individually  to  every  statement  and  every  im 
plied  educational  doctrine.  It  does,  however,  mean  essential  agree 
ment  with  the  general  recommendations. 

WILL  EARHAUT, 

Chairman,  committee  on  mitxif\ 

CLARENCE  D.  KIXGSLET, 
Chairman,  of  the  commission. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC. 

Will  Earhart,  director  of  music,  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  chairman. 

Ralph  L.  Baldwin,  supervisor  of  music,  Hartford,  Conn. 

E.  B.  Birge,  supervisor  of  music,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hollis  E.  Daun,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Farnsworth,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Fullerton,  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa. 

Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Henrietta  Baker  Low,  Peabody  Conservatory,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Osbourne  McConathy,  school  of  music,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

W.  Otto  Miessner,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Parsons,  director  of  music,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Charles  I.  Rice,  supervisor 'of  music,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Elsie  M.  Shaw,  supervisor  of  music,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

THE   REVIEWING   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   COMMISSION   ON 
THE  REORGANIZATION   OF  SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Reviewing  Committee: 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  State  high-school  inspector,  Boston,  Mass. 
Members  at  large: 

Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C. 

Thomas   H.    Briggs,    associate   professor   of   education,    Teachers    College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Alexander  Inglis,  assistant  professor  of  education,  in  charge  of  secondary 
education,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  Neumann,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City. 

William  Orr,  senior  educational  secretary.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Com 
mittee,  104  East  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

William  B.  Owen,  principal,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111. 

Edward  O.  Sisson,  president,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Joseph  S.  Stewart,  professor  of  secondary  education,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga. 

Milo  H.  Stuart,  principal,  Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

H.  L.  Terry,  State  high-school  inspector,  Madison,  Wis, 
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Chairmen  of  Committees: 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Secondary  Education — Charles  Hughes 
Johnston.1 

Agriculture — A.  V.  Storm,  professor  of  agricultural  education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ancient  Languages — Walter  Eugene  Foster,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New 
York  City. 

Art  Education — Henry  Turner  Bailey,  dean,  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  Cleve 
land,  Ohio. 

Articulation  of  High  School  and  College — Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  State  high- 
school  inspector,  Boston,  Mass. 

Business  Education — Cheesuian  A.  Herrick,  president,  Girard  College,  Phila 
delphia,  Pa. 

English — James  Fleming  Hosic,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago,  111. 

Household  Arts — Amy  Louise  Daniels,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Industrial  Arts — Wilson  H.  Henderson,  extension  division,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mathematics — William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  associate  professor  of  education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Modern  Languages — Edward  Manley,  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Music — Will  Earhart,  director  of  music,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Physical  Education — James  H.  McCurdy,  director  of  normal  courses  of 
physical  education,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sciences— Otis  D.  Cal dwell,  director,  Lincoln  School,  and  professor  of  edu 
cation,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Social  Studies — Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Vocational  Guidance — Frank  M.  Leavitt,  associate  superintendent  of  schools, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1  Deceased,  Sept.  4,  1917. 
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I.  THE  VALUES  OF  MUSIC  AS  A  HIGH-SCHOOL  SUBJECT. 

(A)   GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  qualities  of  thought  and  feeling  out  of  which  good  music 
springs  are  altogether  desirable.  They  reflect  a  desire  for  beautj'; 
they  reveal  the  spirit  of  man  in  profound  and  universal  relations 
and  impulses.  In  common  with  the  other  arts  and  literature,  music 
tends  to  develop  finer  subjective  life  in  the  individual. 

Where  instruction  in  music  is  not  primarily  vocational  or  profes 
sional,  the  aim,  conscious  or  unconscious,  should  be  such  subjective 
influence.  A  course  in  music  that  does  not  promise  in  due  season  and 
proper  degree  to  adjust  the  learner  in  sympathetic  response  to  the 
best  music  of  the  world  is  lacking  in  its  proper  quality,  whatever 
marks  of  efficiency  it  may  show. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Ma  thews  distinguished  three  appeals  that 
music  makes:  The  first  to  the  ear,  as  "purified,  crystallized  sound," 
a  sensuous  beauty  which  every  musician  demands  always;  the  second 
an  appeal  to  the  mind,  depending  upon  memory,  attention,  percep 
tion  of  the  relation  of  part  to  part,  as  balanced,  and  beautiful  tonal 
discourse ;  the  third  the  appeal  to  the  soul,  as  expressing  mood,  state 
of  feeling,  emotion. 

Children  in  the  elementary  schools  should  be  taught  to  value  beauty 
of  tone  and  to  secure  it  in  their  singing,  both  for  the  sake  of  their 
musical  taste  and  for  correct  use  of  their  own  voices.  Their  short 
songs  should  have  grace  of  melody  and  simple  perfection  of  form, 
revealing  grace  and  clarity  of  musical  thinking.  These  qualities  are 
desirable  as  musical  experience  and  may  also  consciously  be  analyzed 
and  valued.  The  songs  used  will  necessarily  have  also  mood,  or  at 
least  color;  but  the  moods  should  be  childlike,  and  should  not  attempt 
to  cover  the  entire  range*  of  moods  which  the  music  of  the  masters 
cxpiv— •.--.  Many  of  these  must  remain  uncomprehended  until  the 
individual  approaches  maturity.  Technically  the  pupil  should  learn, 
by  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  almost  all  elementary  theory,  and  be 
able  1o  sinir  at  sight  fluently  and  in  parts  simple  hymn  tunes,  and  to 
with  enjoyment,  after  some  practice,  a  number  of  the  easier 
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choruses  from  operas  and  oratorios,  as  well  as  some  comparatively 
elaborate  art  songs  and  part  songs. 

Up  to  the  ninth  year  the  public-school  pupil's  approach  to  music 
has  necessarily  been  la-rgely  that  of  song.  Eecently  much  use  has 
been  made  of  the  phonograph  and  other  mechanical  players  in 
broadening  and  enriching  the  pupil's  appreciation,  but  even  when  the 
approach  is  thus  broadened,  the  pupil  can  not  by  the  end  of  the 
eighth  year  attain  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  great  works  that 
crown  the  heights  of  musical  expression.  The  musical  forms  used 
in  the  larger  part  of  the  pupil's  instruction  are,  until  the  end  of  this 
period,  too  simple  to  present  very  elaborate  thematic  development, 
and  the  amount  of  technical  proficiency  to  be  gained  is  too  great  to 
leave  time  for  conscious  consideration  of  larger  art  values,  even  in 
those  phases  that  might  be  deemed  appropriate  to  the  child  before 
adolescence. 

What  practical  and  desirable  developments  then  remain  for  the 
high  school  ?  Before  entering  upon  the  answer  it  is  well  to  note  what 
does  follow  in  many  high  schools,  namel}7,  nothing  but  a  continued 
exercise,  slightly  extended,  of  the  degree  of  power  gained  by  the 
pupil  in  the  first  eight  school  years. 

If  we  would  have  an  adult  public  interested  in  and  appreciative 
of  the  great  music  of  the  masters,  we  must  have  instruction  in 
advanced  phases  of  music.  This  instruction  is  appropriate  and 
practicable  in  high  schools,  and  to  them  properly  belongs  the  task  of 
articulating  the  music  in  the  elementary  schools  with  the  enlightened 
musical  understanding  and  interest  of  the  community. 

The  values  of  music  as  a  high-school  subject  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

(B)   STATEMENT  OF  VALUES. 

1.  Its  (esthetic  nature  and  value. —  (a)  The  endeavor  to  create 
beauty  has  ever  been  a  part  of  the  life  of  man.  In  tone,  as  in  other 
media,  he  has  wrought  unceasingly  to  express  his  vision  of  values 
that  transcend  the  circumstantial  and  the  utilitarian  and  reach  up 
ward  toward  the  absolute.  The  elevation  of  mood,  the  purified  dis 
cernment,  and  the  heightened  spiritual  energy  which  accompany  all 
aesthetic  experience  give  it  a  value  which  mankind  has  long  recog 
nized. 

(b)  Music  characteristically  deals  with  broad  fundamental  moods 
rather  than  with  specific  experience,  gives  voice  to  subjective  revela 
tion  rather  than  objective  delineation.    Because  it  does  this  it  appeals 
to  that  which  is  profound  and  universal  in  human  nature.     It  is 
more  than  a  figure  of  speech  to  call  it  "  the  universal  language." 

(c)  While  in  the  vocal  forms,  particularly  in  opera,  and  in  cer 
tain  instrumental  forms,  music  may  link  itself  to  incident  and  cir- 
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cumstance,  and  intensify  the  emotional  aspects  of  human  life,  it 
inevitably  transcends  incident  and  circumstance  in  that  its  tone  and 
the  progress  of  the  tonal  design  add  idealistic  beauty  to  what  other 
wise  would  be  realistic  description. 

(d)  In  music,  then,  the  depths  of  man's  emotional  nature  are 
reached,  are  quickened,  and  are  made  articulate.     The  committee 
believes  that  such  intensification  of  feeling  tends  to  energize  the 
individual  toward  action,  and  that  aesthetic  elevation  of  feeling  tends 
to  lift  the  plane  of  any  resultant  action. 

(e)  The  effect  of  music  is  realized  in  a  peculiarly  vital  way  when 
the  individual  himself  takes  part  in  the  performance.     Ensemble 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  hence  has  very  great  value  in 
the  high  school. 

•2.  It*  rtihie  as  a  socializing  force. — (a)  Music  has  been  called 
'*  the  most  social  of  all  the  arts."  Few  other  experiences  so  quickly 
bring  about  "group  feeling"  as  ensemble  singing  or  playing.  One 
careless  or  indifferent  performer  may  affect  the  beauty  of  an  entire 
rendition.  The  individual's  speedy  appreciation  of  this  fact  should 
at  least  help  in  teaching  him  the  lesson  of  the  interdependence  of 
social  relationships. 

(6)  Music  is  one  of  the  joys  of  social  intercourse.  To  take  part 
in  the  choral  society  of  one's  city,  to  pjay  in  the  orchestra,  to  be 
one  of  the  audience  at  concerts  or  other  musical  affairs,  to  contribute 
to  the  music  of  one's  church,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  to 
cultivate  music  in  the  family  circle — all  of  these  things  mean  hap 
piness  and  enrichment  of  life. 

(<?)  Study  of  the  music  of  other  times  and  other  peoples,  involving 
as  it  does  a  study  of  the  related  political  and  social  development  of 
the  peoples  of  many  lands;  the  study  of  the  many  influences  which 
have  affected  the  development  of  music,  and  the  many  ways  in  which 
music  itself  has  affected  world  development;  the  study  of  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  great  composers  as  men  of  high  ideals  and  great 
achievement — all  of  this  should  result  in  a  wider  appreciation  of 
the  worth  of  artistic  achievements  and  of  the  peoples  who  have  made 
these  achievements,  and  a  broadening  of  the  student's  interests  and 
sympathies  to  include  forms  of  talent  and  kinds  of  endeavor  which 
he  might  otherwise  hold  in  small  regard. 

(d)  Musical  performances  undoubtedly  bring  as  many  people  to 
gether  as  any  single  agency,  and  music  in  this  way  also  may  be  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  civic  life  of  the  community.  There  are  many 
individualists  in  every  community,  and  if  music  has  the  power  to 
imbue  these  persons  with  social  consciousness  and  thus  make  them 
over  into  a  more  useful  type  of  citizen,  then  surely  we  have  here  a 
social  force  of  much  importance. 
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0.  7/6'  value  in  the  worthy  u*e  of  leisure. —  (a)   Our  discussion  of 
the  value  of  music  as  a  subject  has  implied  that  music  was  significant 
in  its  recreational  aspects.    More  specific  attention  should  perhaps  be 
directed  to  the  fact  that,  as  modern  industrial  conditions  seem  to  be 
demanding  shorter  and  shorter  days  of  labor,  the  exceedingly  com 
plex  sociological  problem  looms  up  as  to  the  disposal  to  be  made  of 
the  increasingly  longer  periods  of  leisure.    These  longer  periods  of 
leisure  should  be  so  utilized  as  to  uplift  and  not  degrade  the  in 
dividual.    Music  is  one  of  the  most  potent  and  one  of  the  most  avail 
able  agencies  for  bringing  about  such  an  end.    The  power  of  music 
in  this  respect  is  greatly  increased  when  the  individual  himself  takes 
part  in  a  musical  performance,  even  if  only  on  a  plane  of  amateur 
proficiency. 

4.  Its  value  as  a  vocational  subject. — Music  has  great  value  as  a 
high-school  subject  from  a  vocational  standpoint.  An  army  of  per 
sons  are  engaged  in  the  musical  profession  in  this  country,  and  ap 
proximately  six  hundred  million  dollars  are  spent  annually  for 
musical  performances  and  in  musical  education.  This  money  is  going 
more  and  more  to  native-born  teachers  and  performers.  The  number 
of  high-school  graduates  who  do  more  or  less  of  vocational  work  in 
music  is  quite  comparable  to  the  number  engaged  in  many  other  occu 
pations.  Yet,  ample  and  relatively  lavish  provision  is  often  made  by 
the  school  authorities  for  other  forms  of  vocational  instruction  and 
only  meager  provision,  if  any,  is  made  for  instruction  in  music,  even 
instruction  that  might  be  considered  prevocational.  Music  should  be 
recognized  as  an  important  vocational  subject,  and  reasonable  pro 
vision  for  vocational  training  in  it  should  be  made  by  high  schools. 

II.  THREE  TYPES  OF  PUPILS. 

In  relation  to  their  attitude  toward  music,  high-school  pupils  may 
be  classified  under  three  general  headings : 

1.  The  little  interested  and  the  nonmusical  pupils. — Probably  the 
largest  number,  especially  under  present  conditions,  consist  of  pupils 
who  are  little  interested  in  music.    Under  this  group  might  be  in 
cluded  also  those  pupils  who  take  no  interest  in  music,  in  whose 
families  music  has  had  no  part,  who  consider  themselves  as  lacking 
both  in  musical  talent  and  in  ability  to  enjoy  music.    The  relative 
number  of  such  pupils  depends  on  many  influences.    In  some  com 
munities  almost  all  the  high-school  pupils  are  interested  in  music 
and  enjoy  taking  part  in  it.    In  other  communities  only  a  few  show 
any  desire  to  participate.    The  high  school  can  not  altogether  offset 
the  other  influences  of  the  community,  but  it  can  take  its  share  in 
improving  conditions.     The  question  as  to  whether  chorus  singing 
should  be  required  of  all  pupils  or  should  be  elective  will  be  treated 
in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  report. 
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2.  Tlu    interested  l>ut  not  particularl;/  talented  pupils. — In  every 
school  there  are  many  pupils  who,  although  not  possessed  of  much 
musical  talent  and  without  a  desire  to  perfect  themselves  as  per 
formers  either  for  their  own  pleasure  or  as  a  vocation,  nevertheless 
take  an  interest  in  this  subject  and  wish  to  know  much  about  it  in  a 
somewhat  particular  way.     Such  students  like  to  listen  to  music  and 
wish  to  heighten  their  powers  of  enjo37ment  through  the  stud}7  of  it. 

3.  The  talented  pupils. — The  group  of  pupils  to  whom  music  is  an 
important  part  of  life  includes  those  who  are  preparing  to  follow 
music  as  a  vocation  and  those  who  intend  to  become  skilled  amateurs. 
Those  who  are  preparing  for  vocational  work  have  as  much  right  to 
consideration  as  the  students  who  are  preparing  for  other  lines  of 
work.     But  there  will  always  be  pupils  who  are  interested  in  develop 
ing  their  musical  talents  to  the  highest  possibilities  as  a  matter  of 
culture,  and  these  also  deserve  consideration. 

III.    MUSIC    OPPORTUNITIES    RECOMMENDED    FOR    EACH    TYPE    OF 

PUPILS. 

1,  For  the  -first  type  of  pupils. — For  the  pupils  who  have  only 
slight  interest  in  the  subject,  the  high  school  should  offer  courses 
in  chorus  singing.  Although  called  chorus  singing,  its  real  purpose 
should  be  to  awaken  a  keener  interest  in  music  and  a  truer  apprecia 
tion  of  it.  This  should  be  effected  not  only  through  participation  in 
singing,  but  also  by  presenting  as  much  music  as  practicable  for 
the  pupils  to  hear.  This  would  include  performances  bjT  the  talented 
pupils  of  the  school  before  the  assembly,  performances  b}7  outside 
musicians,  and  selections  upon  mechanical  musical  instruments  (talk 
ing  machines1,  player  pianos,  etc.).  The  degree  of  choral  excellence 
to  be  expected  from  the  class  will  depend  upon  previous  training, 
the  time  given  to  the  assembly,  and  the  proportionate  number  of 
pupils  interested  in  the  subject.  In  some  schools,  for  example,  it 
would  be  wise  to  hold  assemblies  for  the  contemplation  of  music 
not  ofteuer  than  once  a  week,  and  then  not  longer  than  15  minutes. 
In  such  schools  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  organization 
of  elective  chorus  classes  and  glee  clubs  for  the  pupils  who  are  in 
terested  in  singing.  In  other  schools  it  may  be  possible  to  have  the 
chorus-singing  classes  one  or  two  full  periods  a  week,  and  to  attain 
considerable  proficiency  in  chorus  singing.  In  these  schools  the 
glee  clubs  would  probably  be  smaller  in  numbers  and  would  empha 
size  the  highest  degree  of  chorus  performance. 

In  schools  where  the  practice  of  elective  chorus  singing  is  fol 
lowed,  it  is  recommended  that  no  less  than  15  minutes  per  week  be 
given  to  the  consideration  of  music  by  all  the  school,  either  as  a 
whole,  where  assembly  space  is  sufficient,  or  in  groups  where  the 
assembly  hall  is  small.  The  elective  chorus  classes  under  these  con- 
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ditions  would  devote  their  attention  more  particularly  to  the  de 
velopment  of  excellence  in  chorus  performance. 

:L  For  the  second  type  of  pupils. — For  those  pupils  who  are  in 
terested  in  the  subject  of  music,  but  have  no  particular  desire  to 
pursue  the  study  exhaustively,  the  following  studies  are  recom 
mended  : 

(1)  Chorus  singing,  either  required  or  elective.     (When  elective 

the  plan  of  general  assembly  for  music  is  recommended.) 

(2)  Music  appreciation,  elective. 

(3)  Theory  of  music,  elective. 

(4)  Glee  clubs,  elective. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  pupils  in  this  class  and 
pupils  in  the  other  classes  enumerated.  Such  a  line,  however,  is  not 
essential,  for  if  the  subjects  are  offered,  the  pupils  themselves  will 
determine  the  amount  of  work  that  they  desire. 

3.  For  the  third  type  of  pupils. — For  talented  pupils  the  school 
should  offer: 

(1)  Chorus  singing,  required  or  elective.     (If  elective  the  plan  of 

assembly  music  is  recommended.) 

(2)  Orchestra,  elective. 

(3)  Glee  clubs,  elective. 

(4)  Music  appreciation,  elective. 

(5)  Theory  of  music,  elective. 

(6)  Applied  music  (specialized  training  in  vocal  or  instrumental 

performance),  elective. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  suggest  the  type  of  work  and 
the  amount  to  be  covered  in  each  of  these  subjects. 

IV.  REQUIRED  VERSUS  ELECTIVE  ATTENDANCE  AT  CHORUS 

CLASSES. 

1.  Considerations  favoring  chorus  singing  as  an  elective. — («•)  The 
pupil  who  shows  no  aptitude  for  music  or  pleasure  in  it  might  better 
be  giving  his  time  to  some  other  subject  which  is  of  more  immediate 
interest  and  importance  to  him. 

(b]  The  pupil  who  has  no  musical  ability  can  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  value  of  the  'chorus  class.  Indeed,  even  if  he  does  his 
best  he  may  injure  rather  than  help  the  general  effect. 

(<?)  The  presence  in  the  chorus  class  of  pupils  who  are  not  in 
terested  in  the  subject  adds  immeasurably  to  the  difficulties  in  dis 
cipline,  thus  not  only  making  the  work  harder  for  the  instructor,  but 
affecting  unfavorably  the  enjoyment  and  profit  derived  by  the  other 
pupils. 

2.  Considerations  favoring  chorus  singing  as  a  requirement. —  (a) 
While  many  people  go  through  life  without  a  taste  for  music  or  any 
pleasure  in  it,  the  large  majority  of  people  come  eventually  to  realize 
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that  with  a  little  more  opportunity  for  musical  culture  in  their  earlier 
years,  or  a  little  more  attention  to  the  subject  on  their  own  part,  they 
would  be  capable  of  a  finer  enjoyment  and  pleasure  in  music.  This 
country  is  full  of  adults  who  express  regret  at  lack  of  opportunity 
for  music  study  or  attention  to  music  when  they  were  young.  The 
fact  that  a  young  boy  states  that  he  does  not  care  for  music  does  not 
mean  that  he  will  never  care  for  it.  At  the  time  of  adolescence  the 
youth  is  very  likely  to  disclaim  an  interest  in  anything  savoring  of 
the  real  emotional  spirit  of  that  period  of  his  life.  In  some  com 
munities  the  tradition  prevails  that  music  is  not  a  manly  subject, 
and  many  a  boy  who  may  at  heart  be  sincerely  fond  of  it  does  not 
admit  this  fondness.  The  fact  that  a  pupil  comes  from  an  unmusical 
family  does  not  prove  that  he  can  not  learn  to  enjoy  music,  for  in 
stances  are  daily  met  of  music-loving  people  who  sprang  from  fami 
lies  where  music  was  not  cultivated.  It  is  indeed  a  bold  person  who 
would  predict  that  any  individual  will  never  respond  to  the  appeal 
of  music.  The  time  devoted  to  chorus  singing  is  very  slight,  and 
the  contemplation  of  beautiful  music  for  the  few  minutes  a  week  for 
which  the  subject  is  assigned  could  not  seriously  affect  the  student's 
standing  in  his  other  subjects.  Even  for  those  who  may  not  ulti 
mately  become  musical  the  time  involved  is  very  slight.  "We  do  not 
deny  the  sight  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  to  pupils  who  show  no  apti 
tude  for  drawing;  we  should  not  deny  beautiful  music  to  those  who 
show  no  aptitude  for  singing. 

(&)  The  fact  that  a  pupil  can  contribute  little  to  the  artistic  effect 
of  the  chorus  is  not  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  because  the 
object  of  public-school  music  is  not  the  development  of  the  chorus 
so  much  as  the  development  of  the  individuals  who  form  the  chorus. 
Although,  of  course,  it  is  desired  that  the  chorus  singing  shall  be  of 
as  great  excellence  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  even  the  finest  high- 
school  choruses,  when  compared  with  the  great  choral  bodies  of  the 
world,  are  necessarily  of  inferior  artistic  merit.  The  pupil  may  con 
tribute  little  to  it.  Indeed,  he  may  even  affect  the  performance  un 
favorably,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chorus  may  contribute  much 
to  him.  It  hardly  seems  right  that  a  pupil  should  be  denied  the 
advantages  of  attendance  at  -the  chorus  period  because  his  contribu 
tion  is  slight.  Is  not  the  object  of  school  life  to  learn  and  to  develop, 
and  would  not  the  exclusion  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  con 
tribute  to  the  school  work,  carried  logically  into  all  the  classes, 
exclude  the  very  people  for  whom  the  school  life  is  most  valuable 
and  necessary? 

(c)  The  objection  to  required  attendance  from  the  standpoint  of 
discipline  is,  in  many  respects,  of  real  importance.  High  schools 
which  are  weak  in  musical  development  or  in  administrative  control 
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often  fail  in  their  music  because  the  attitude  of  one  group  of  pupils 
prevents  successful  effort  by  the  others.  The  inattention  of  these 
pupils  often  drives  the  instructor  to  methods  which  prevent  the 
chorus  practice  from  becoming  really  educational  to  those  who  are 
naturally  interested  in  it.  Making  a  compromise  is  often  the  only 
recourse  of  the  instructor,  for  until  his  work  is  supported  by  the 
enlightened  interest  of  the  school  and  community,  lack  of  discipline 
may  be  a  matter  not  only  beyond  his  own  control,  but  in  many  in 
stances  beyond  that  of  even  the  principal  of  the  school. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  discipline  four  suggestions  are  offered : 

First.  The  plan  of  student  government  may  offer  a  solution  of 
the  present  problem.  At  any  rate,  the  need  for  better  discipline  in 
the  chorus  class  in  some  schools  may  seem  an  added  reason  for  the 
wider  adoption  of  the  plan. 

Second.  When  there  is  much  difficulty  in  discipline  the  chorus 
might  be  divided  into  smaller  classes  so  as  to  conform  more  nearly  to 
class  conditions  in  other  subjects,  in  which  case  the  instructor  might 
be  expected  to  handle  his  class  as  other  teachers  do. 

Third.  Schools  which  have  not  developed  the  tradition  that  music 
is  a  desirable  feature  for  all  may  find  a  temporary  period  of  en 
couraged  election  to  chorus  practice  a  helpful  measure  before  insti 
tuting  required  attendance. 

Fourth.  Probably  the  most  natural  remedy  that  suggests  itself 
for  unsatisfactory  conditions  is  that  in  a  school  where  such  conditions 
exist,  the  burden  of  the  chorus-class  discipline  should  not  be  placed 
entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  instructor,  but  that  he  should 
have  the  assistance  of  other  teachers  in  that  work. 

3.  Conclusions. — Where  the  music  interest  is  great,  the  committee 
recommends  required,  chorus  attendance.  Where  the  music  interest 
is  slight  it  may  be  wriser  to  have  elective  chorus,  but  to  require  at 
tendance  upon  a  .weekly  musical  assembly.  Furthermore,  where  the 
interest  is  slight,  and  the  singing  ability  weak,  greater  proportionate 
time  should  be  spent  upon  the  development  of  musical  appreciation 
and  less  upon  an  effort  at  securing  excellence  in  choral  performance. 
Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  where  the  chorus  singing  is  weak 
the  glee  club  membership  should  be  large,  and  where  the  chorus 
singing  is  good,  membership  in  the  glee  club  should  be  restricted  and 
a  superior  type  of  performance  required. 

V.  MUSIC  COURSES  RECOMMENDED. 

Not  all  high  schools  will  find  it  practicable  to  offer  all  the  follow 
ing  courses.  To  do  so  involves  an  elaborate  organization  and  equip 
ment.  Where  a  choice  must  be  made,  local  conditions  must  largely 
determine  the  selection.  The  committee  recommends  that  in  no 
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case  should  chorus  singing  be  omitted  and  also  urges  the  importance 
of  the  orchestra.  The  practicability  of  introducing  the  elective 
sludies  depends  largely  upon  the  availability  of  a  competent  in 
structor  and  the  possibility  of  scheduling  classes. 

1.  CHORUS  SINGING. 

This  course  should  be  offered  to  pupils  of  all  years.  Although 
in  the  smaller  high  schools  it  is  not  practicable  to  divide  the  chorus 
according  to  years  in  the  school,  in  the  larger  schools  such  division  is 
preferable. 

In  interest  and  articulation  with  the  earlier  experience  of  the 
pupils,  chorus  practice  appeals  especially  to  students  in  the  earlier 
years  of  high-school  life;  but  in  respect  to  voices,  these  years  are  un 
fortunate  for  many  pupils,  and  a  wise  selection  of  music  material 
within  a  limited  range  is  therefore  necessary.  A  careful  and  fre 
quently  repeated  examination  should  be  made  of  each  individual 
voice  and  each  pupil  should  be  judiciously  assigned  to  the  appropriate 
vocal  part. 

In  the  upper  classes,  the  voices  being  more  mature,  the  pupils  are 
able  to  undertake  a  higher  type  of  music,  involving,  not  only  a 
greater  degree  of  experience  in  chorus  singing  but  also  heavier  re 
quirements  for  the  voices.  By  separating  the  chorus  classes,  as  sug 
gested,  it  is  possible  to  develop  chorus  practice  from  a  type  of  music 
easily  understood  and  enjoyed  by  the  immature  singers  to  a  type  of 
artistic  music  requiring  a  considerable  grasp  of  structure,  thematic 
development,  and  musical  content. 

In  the  largest  four-year,  schools  it  is  desirable  to  plan  at  least  four 
choruses.  In  the  medium-sized  four-year  high  school  a  good  plan 
would  be  to  have  one  chorus  of  students  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  a  second  chorus  composed  of  sophomores,  and  a  third  chorus 
of  freshmen.  In  the  junior  high  school  the  division  of  the  chorus 
will  be  affected  by  the  vocal  conditions  in  the  school.  In  some  com 
munities  the  children's  voices  change  earlier  than  in  other  communi- 
tie-;.  Where  the  voices  change  early  it  might  be  preferable  to  have 
the  eighth  and  ninth  ye.ar  students  come  together  for  a  chorus  period, 
the  seventh-year  students  forming  a  chorus  of  their  own,  or  continu 
ing  their  music  studies  in  separate  classes.  Where  practicable  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  the  seventh-year  boys  whose  voices  have 
changed  participate  in  the  chorus  work  of  the  upper  division,  so  that 
the  singing  of  the  seventh-year  chorus  would  be  of  music  for  un 
changed  voices  only.  On  the  other  hand  in  cities  where  voices  change 
late,  it  may  lie  wiser  to  plan  a  chorus  composed  of  seventh  and  eighth 
year  pupils  and  an  advanced  chorus  of  pupils  of  the  ninth  year  only, 
but  those  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  whose  voices  have 
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changed  should  sing  with  the  upper  chorus.  The  senior  high  school, 
in  the  six-year  plan,  might  have  one  chorus  of  the  entire  school,  or  a 
chorus  consisting  of  tenth-year  students  and  another  of  eleventh  and 
twelfth  year  students,  or  three  choruses  of  pupils,  one  for  each  year. 

In  the  four-year  high  school  the  work  of  the  different  choruses,  as 
previously  suggested,  should  be  sharply  defined.  In  the  lower  years 
stress  should  be  laid  on  the  two  points;  first,  the  use  of  music  as  a 
means  for  emotional  expression,  and  second,  the  development  of  a 
more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  way  music  is  constructed. 

Mere  efficient  conquering  of  one  song  after  another,  with  no 
thought  for  comparative  musical  merit,  shbuld  not  constitute  the 
practice.  Correct  use  of  the  voice  and  intelligent  phrasing  ar>d 
interpretation  of  music  should  be  the  rule.  Further,  if  the  pupils 
are  not  yet  proficient  in  sight  singing  and  thoroughly  well  informed 
in  elementary  theory,  these  should  be  taught  in  connection  with 
chorus  work.  If,  however,  high-school  standards  which  imply  such 
abilities  have  been  reached,  the  incidental  study  should  consist  of 
music  appreciation.  Structural  features  of  the  songs  should  be 
pointed  out  and  some  knowledge  of  musical  form  should  be  gained. 
Motivation,  the  phrase,  sequences  should  be  studied.  Some  knowl 
edge  of  the  composers  should  be  acquired,  and  the  use  of  selections 
from  operas,  oratorios,  or  cantatas  should  be  made  the  occasion  for 
study  of  these  forms.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  broaden  the 
musical  horizon  of  the  student  through  the  medium  of  his  interest 
and  participation  in  chorus  work. 

In  chorus  practice  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years,  the  voices 
being  more  mature,  the  collateral  lines  of  study  should  be  different. 
Continuation  of  the  incidental  music  appreciation  recommended  In 
connection  with  ninth  and  tenth  year  chorus  practice  is  advised. 
An  invaluable  further  activity  is  learning  and  performing  some 
suitable  standard  choral  work  every  semester  by  the  school  chorus, 
assisted  by  excellent  soloists  and  accompanied  by  a  large  orchestra. 
No  surer  means  can  be  found  to  place  the  pupil  in  sympathetic  rela 
tion  to  the  advanced  musical  interests  in  his  community. 

In  the  six-year  plan  the  wTork  of  the  seventh  year,  especially 
where  many  of  the  voices  are  unchanged,  should  be  devoted  pri 
marily  to  a  "  rounding  up  "  of  the  technical  work  of  sight  reading. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  technical  work  should  be  taken  to  the 
exclusion,  or  even  to  the  detriment,  of  the  emphasis  that  should  be 
placed  upon  the  aesthetic  elements  of  music.  On  the  contrary, 
through  every  exercise  and  song  the  students  should  be  led  to 
realize  the  joy  of  singing.  But  it  means  that  the  music  material 
should  be  selected  to  round  out  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  tech 
nical  problems  involved  in  sight  reading.  The  advanced  chorus  in 
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junior  high  schools,  that  is,  the  chorus  in  which  changed  voices 
appear  should  emphasize  the  points  already  mentioned  in  the  four- 
year  plan ;  namely,  the  study  of  music  as  an  expression  of  emotional 
qualities,  and  the  development  of  part-singing.  In  the  senior  high, 
school  of  the  six-year  plan,  where  chorus  singing  is  divided  into 
two  choruses,  the  younger  choruses  should  emphasize  the  topics 
already  mentioned  for  the  younger  choruses  in  the  four-year  plan, 
and  the  older  chorus  the  topics  mentioned  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  four-year  plan. 

In  choosing  material  for  chorus  singing  it  should  not  be  for 
gotten  that,  although  music  may  ally  itself  with  sentiments  of  re 
ligion,  patriotism,  love  of  home,  and  so  forth,  and  although  it  should 
never  ally  itself  with  less  worthy  associations,  it  is  not  to  be  valued 
because  of  such  alliance.  Music  is  essentially  tone  and  tonal  dis 
course  and  is  beautiful  as  music  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  of  tone, 
the  beauty  of  the  tonal  procedure,  and  the  beauty  and  nobility  of 
mood  out  of  which  it  sprang.  Music,  in  short,  need  express  musical 
thought  only.  Until  this  is  admitted,  understanding  of  music?! 
beauty  as  a  thing  in  itself  can  not  be  undertaken.  Certain  old  melo 
dies,  saved  from  extinction  in  the  first  instance  by  alliance  with 
a  text  of  value,  and  at  present  by  tradition  and  many  hallowed 
associations,  should  be  preserved  so  long  as  their  appeal  remains 
and  while  their  use  is  not  wholly  perfunctory. 

While  chorus  singing  naturally  must  be  the  most  general  and  the 
basic  music  activity  in  a  public  school  system,  wise  administration  in 
this  work  is  more  necessary  than  in  any  other  branch  of  music  study 
in  order  to  obtain  breadth  of  musical  interest  and  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  It  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  sing  during 
his  entire  high-school  term  the  sort  of  songs  that  are  sometimes  sung, 
study  them  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  sometimes  studied,  and 
come  forth  at  the  end  of  the  course  as  remote  from  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  a  Beethoven  symphony  or  sonata  as  if  he  had  no 
such  practice.  Not  only  does  the  comparative  emphasis  usually 
given  the  subject  and  text  of  songs  divert  attention  from  purely 
musical  values,  but  the  physical  exhilaration  of  singing  may  readily 
be  mistaken  for  enjoyment  of  music.  Further,  the  songs  may  be 
selected  because  of  their  appropriateness  to  certain  occasions,  such 
as  class  days,  field  days,  arbor  days,  patriotic  festivals,  etc.,  and  in 
such  case  musical  merit  usually  has  to  be  sacrificed  or  subordinated. 

Finally,  the  committee  would  again  emphasize  its  belief  that  the 
chorus  class  is  primarily  for  the  development  of  a  higher  under 
standing  and  appreciation  of  music,  and  that  the  chorus  music  should 
be  the  chief  material  for  the  development  of  this  appreciation.  The 
chorus  class  is  the  occasion  for  bringing  the  large  student  bod}7  into 
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contact  with  musical  literature,  and  the  instructor,  in  his  desire  for 
excellence  of  performance,  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  main  object 
of  the  course. 

2.  ORCHESTRA. 

This  study  should  be  offered  in  all  the  years  of  the  high  school, 
both  in  the  four-year  plan  and  in  the  six-year  plan.  In  the  latter 
case  it  would  be  wise  to  plan  two  orchestras,  a  junior  and  a  senior 
orchestra,  the  one  serving  as  a  feeder  to  the  other.  When  the  high- 
school  course  is  four  years  in  length,  a  grammar-school  orchestra  is 
desirable  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  younger  material  for  the 
'advanced  orchestra  of  the  high  school. 

The  musicianship  that  results  naturally  from  ensemble  playing  is 
more  advanced  than  that  which  arises  naturally  from  ensemble 
singing.  More  hours  of  practice  and  preparation  are  necessary  be 
fore  successful  participation  is  possible;  the  expression  of  the  musi 
cal  thought  or  impulse  is  less  direct  than  in  singing  and  becomes  a 
matter,  therefore,  of  greater  reflection ;  the  mechanical  nature  of  the 
medium  of  expression  makes  sight  reading  and  a  knowledge  of  staff 
notation  more  exact;  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  orchestral 
parts — diversity  in  pitch,  tonal  quality,  and  rhythmic  procedure — 
make  the  whole  a  richer  complex  than  chorus  work  presents;  and 
this  complexity  and  variety  have  attracted  composers  to  orchestral 
expression  for  their  greatest  works.  Nevertheless,  the  course  in 
orchestra  must  be  thorough  and  well  organized  to  attain  its  best 
ends.  The  following  recommendations  are  therefore  urged : 

First.  The  instruments  should  be  played  in  the  manner  of  their 
solo  capacities,  the  ideals  of  chamber  music,  and  the  refined  treatment 
of  each  part  in  a  symphony  orchestra  being  ever  kept  in  mind. 

Second.  Music  should  be  selected  that,  however  easy,  still  recog 
nizes  these  particular  values  for  each  and  every  instrument. 

Third.  The  orchestra  should  be  considered  an  orchestral  class  or 
orchestral  study  club  primarily,  and  a  factor  for  the  diversion  of  the 
school  only  incidentally. 

Fourth.  Each  student  should  be  provided  with  an  orchestra  part 
for  home  study,  and  should  be  expected  to  prepare  his  music  between 
the  dates  of  the  orchestral  rehearsals.  This  requirement  is  especially 
important  where  school  credit  is  given  to  members  of  the  orchestra. 

Fifth.  Instruments  should  be  bought  by  or  for  the  school,  to  re 
main  school  property,  and  should  be  loaned,  under  proper  restrictions, 
to  students  who  will  learn  to  play  them.  Instruments  such  as  the 
double  bass,  timpani,  French  horn,  oboe,  and  bassoon  should  be 
bought.  Only  by  such  means  can  orchestral  richness  and  sonority  be 
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secured,  the  real  idiom  of  the  orchestra  be  exemplified,  and  advanced 
orchestral  literature  be  made  practicable  to  the  students. 

An  increasing  number  of  publishers  are  issuing  music  for  amateur 
orchestras,  and  music  simple  enough  for  high  schools  may  be  easily 
secured.  The  difficulty  lies  in  finding  music  of  the  right  character, 
because  simple  music  generally  is  popular  rather  than  educationally 
valuable.  Although  it  would  be  unwise,  with  the  average  high-school 
orchestra,  to  insist  that  all  the  music  be  of  a  severe  nature,  and 
although  a  certain  kind  of  good  music  of  the  lighter  character  is 
desirable  both  for  the  pleasure  of  the  performers  and  for  certain 
occasions,  most  of  the  music  should  be  of  a  nature  that  will  develop 
a  higher  appreciation  of  good  music. 

Interest  is  increasing  in  the  development  of  high-school  bands,  and 
in  a  number  of  cities  much  interest  in  music  has  been  created  among 
the  boys  in  this  way.  In  general,  the  organization  and  conduct  of  a 
high-school  band  should  be  along  the  lines  recommended  above  for 
a  high -school  orchestra. 

3.  GLEE  CLUBS. 

Glee  clubs  of  boys,  glee  clubs  of  girls,  and  glee  clubs  of  mixed 
Aroices  may,  under  some  conditions,  be  desirable.  In  the  larger 
schools  there  are  always  students  who  wish  to  join  these  special  mu 
sical  organizations.  In  schools  where  attendance  on  the  chorus  classes 
is  required,  glee  clubs  are  especially  desirable,  because  they  afford 
the  better  singers  the  opportunity  for  a  finer  type  of  chorus  work 
than  is  possible  in  large  classes.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  usually 
desirable  to  have  the  boys'  glee  club  and  the  girls'  glee  club  act  as 
"  feeders  "  to  the  senior  organization,  which  should  be  a  glee  club  of 
mixed  voices. 

A  question  arises  whether  or  not  credits  should  be  offered  for  par 
ticipation  in  these  clubs.  Some  teachers  believe  that  all  school  work 
should  receive  school  credit,  and  the  glee-club  practice  coming,  as  it 
usually  must,  outside  of  school  hours,  is  as  worthy  of  school  credit 
as  other  school  activities.  Other  teachers  prefer  not  to  offer  school 
credits  for  work  in  the  glee  clubs,  but  to  make  participation  an 
honor  and  the  work  of  the  club  a  pleasure  for  the  more  musical  stu 
dents.  As  rfo  outside  practice  or  home  study  is  necessary,  these 
teachers  contend  that  the  honor  and  pleasure  should  be  sufficient  in 
centive  for  membership  in  the  clubs.  The  decision  of  the  question  of 
giving  credit  for  glee  club  membership  must  rest  with  the  adminis 
trative  officers  of  the  high  school,  and  this  decision,  in  turn,  must  be 
influenced  by  the  type  of  work  done  by  the  glee  club  and  its  value  in 
any  particular  school  measured  in  comparison  with  the  number  and 
value  of  other  music  courses  for  which  credit  is  given  in  the  school. 
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4.  MUSIC   APPRECIATION. 


The  development  of  music  appreciation  recommended  in  con 
nection  with  chorus  practice  was  incidental,  the  intention  being  to 
prevent  an  entirely  undiscriminating  and  unappreciative  attitude 
toward  music  in  its  "absolute"  phases.  Such  study  could  not  be 
thorough,  even  if  it  were  desired  to  make  it  so,  for  the  forms  pre 
sented  are  in  the  main  comparatively  short,  are  all  vocal,  and  pre 
sent  the  easier  works  of  a  limited  number  of  composers  only,  and 
these  probably  in  vitally  altered  transcriptions  and  arrangements. 
A  strong  course  of  study  of  great  musical  literature  should  therefore 
be  offered.  This  is  continually  growing  more  practicable  because 
of  improvements  in,  and  the  increasing  use  of,  mechanical  instru 
ments  for  reproducing  such  music,  as  the  player  piano,  the  talking 
machine,  and  the  player  organ.  With  the  help  of  any  or  all  these 
and  the  assistance  of  local  musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental,  in  ad 
dition  to  what  the  class  and  the  teacher  can  provide,  working  as  a 
chorus  and  also  in  solo  capacities,  a  course  such  as  that  outlined  in 
the  following  paragraphs  can  be  presented  more  or  less  exhaustively 
and  with  results  of  inestimable  value  in  the  education  of  the  stu 
dents. 

Music  appreciation  as  a  thorough  intensive  study  of  musical  form, 
history,  biography  of  musicians,  and  aesthetics  of  music  is  particu 
larly  appropriate  for  the  last  two  years  of  high-  school,  as  prior  to 
these  years  the  mature  quality  of  thought  and  feeling  in  great  music 
is  largely  incomprehensible  to  any  but  the  exceptional  boy  or  girl.  A 
music  experience  and  a  technical  foundation  that  can  be  gained  only 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  are  also  necessary.  Two  years  of  chorus 
practice,  such  as  was  outlined,  or  two  years  of  harmony  or  of  orches 
tra  are  therefore  recommended  prior  to  undertaking  a  thorough 
course  such  as  is  here  implied. 

Ninth  and  tenth  year  pupils,  and  more  infrequently  seventh  and 
eighth  year  pupils,  have  nevertheless  made  excellent  progress  in 
music  appreciation.  The  content  of  such  courses,  however,  should 
be  different  from  the  content  of  courses  for  older  pupils.  In  ex 
planation  of  the  difference,  it  may  be  helpful  to  distinguish  between 
musical  experience  for  the  pupil  and  analysis  of  that  experience 
and  the  making  of  generalizations  from  it.  The  course  for  eleventh 
and  twelfth  year  pupils  should  be  rich  in  musical  experience.  These 
pupils  should  hear  a  vast  amount  of  classical  music,  and  a  broad  and 
searching  study  of  musical  art  from  various  illuminating  view 
points  should  be  based  upon  that  experience.  Younger  pupils  should 
unquestionably  be  offered  a  similar  rich  musical  experience ;  and  this 
should  be  adapted  to  their  years,  in  part  by  the  selections  of  music, 
but  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
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analysis  and  contributory  study  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  the 
musical  experience  gained. 

There  is,  therefore,  need  for  different  grades  of  work  designated 
as  music  appreciation.  These  grades  may  extend  from  the  mere  hear 
ing  of  music,  with  little  or  no  comment  or  study,  to  a  form  of  lesson 
in  which  the  discussion  and  study  range  over  the  further  fields  of 
musical  knowledge  and  criticism. 

A  lesson  would  be  pointless,  however,  if  it  developed  no  comment 
or  stimulation  to  at  least  some  study.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  inimical  to  the  value  of  the  course  in  early  years  to  require  an 
amount  of  study  that  would  be  equivalent  to  the  preparation  of  a 
lesson.  In  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report  the  subject  of  music 
appreciation  is,  therefore,  listed  for  earlier  high-school  years  as  well 
as  later  years.  But  the  amount  of  credit  recommended  in  the  earlier 
years  is  only  half  that  recommended  in  the  later  years,  the  recita 
tions  in  the  early  years  being  classified  as  unprepared.  The  com 
mittee  wishes  to  emphasize,  however,  that  no  such  lesson  should  be 
totally  lacking  in  intellectual  address.  The  mind  of  the  student  will 
weary  of  a  formal  series  of  recitations  that  hold  no  intellectual  con 
tent,  and  continue  to  address  only  his  imagination  and  emotional 
receptiveness. 

The  courses  of  any  grade  in  music  appreciation  are  essentially 
courses  in  intelligent  listening  to  music.  While  they  are  valuable 
to  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  deeper  study  of  music,  they 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a  nontechnical  nature,  so  that  pupils 
who  are  not  planning  technical  music  study  may  have  the  oppor 
tunity  to  cultivate  discriminating  powers  of  musical  enjoyment. 
The  course  is  best  planned,  therefore,  through  the  selection  of  a  large 
number  of  compositions  as  subject  matter.  These  compositions 
should  be  chosen  primarily  because  of  their  intrinsic  musical"  worth 
and  secondarily  because  they  illustrate  the  several  viewpoints  along 
which  the  pupils'  attention  is  to  be  directed  during  the  listening  les 
son.  These  viewpoints  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Musical  form, 
histoiy,  biography  of  musicians,  and  aesthetics. 

Other  considerations  in  the  selection  of  music  compositions,  espe 
cially  for  an  advanced  course,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  They  should  represent  a  large  number  of  master  composers, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  so  far  as  the  works  of  these  masters  engage 
the  attention  of  the  world  to-day;  (2)  they  should  represent  all 
important  media  of  expression,  as  piano,  orchestra,  chorus,  solo  voice, 
solo  instruments,  chamber  music,  ensembles,  etc;  (3)  they  should  rep 
resent  all  varieties  of  form,  as  the  song  forms,  sonata  form,  rondo, 
etc..  and  the  opera,  oratorio,  cantata,  mass,  etc.;  (4)  as  representing 
either  a  composer  or  a  form  or  style,  they  should  be  characteristic  of 
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that  composer  or  that  form  or  style  at  his  or  it?  best  and  most  indi 
vidual  moments. 

While  all  the  important  elements  in  a  musical  composition  should, 
in  advanced  study,  be  briefly  noticed  as  the  work  is  performed  for  the 
students,  the  course  should  be  planned  so  that  certain  special  con 
siderations  are  uppermost  in  the  students'  minds.  To  this  end  it  is 
suggested  that  in  the  eleventh  year  the  students'  attention  be  called 
particularly  to  the  structural  elements  of  a  composition,  and  that  in 
the  twelfth  year  the  historical  and  biographical  viewpoints  should  be 
emphasized.  At  all  times  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  composition 
should  be  brought  to  the  students*  attention  and  should  be  empha 
sized  in  the  lesson. 

The  lecture  method  with  library  reference  is  recommended,  as  text 
books  of  the  exact  kind  needed  are  hardly  to  be  found.  Where  pos 
sible,  reports  of  conceits  attended  should  be  a  feature  of  the  work. 

5.  THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Under  this  heading  is  included  not  only  elementary  theory,  but 
harmom7.  and  it  may  be,  counterpoint.  The  subject  of  elementary 
theory;  that  is,  the  tonal  and  rhythmic  elements  of  music  and  their 
representation,  may  well  be  stressed  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  pos 
sibly  the  ninth  year. 

(#)  Elementary  theory. — Classes  in  elementary  theory  are  particu 
larly  appropriate  for  the  eighth  year  in  junior  high  schools,  and 
occasionally  for  seventh  year.  Where  the  study  of  sight  reading  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  mastered  in  the  grammar  schools,  the  study  of 
elementary  theory  may  well  become  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  chorus 
classes  in  any  of  the  high-school  years.  With  adolescent  pupils, 
however,  the  study  of  technical  music  is  preferably  conducted  in 
smaller  classes,  where  the  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  can  be 
developed  and  maintained.  Under  the  heading,  elementary  theory, 
is  included  the  study  of  the  notation  of  the  tonal  and  rhythmic  ele 
ments  of  music  compositions,  including  the  details  of  major,  minor, 
and  chromatic  scales,  key  signatures,  intervals,  note  values,  time  sig 
natures,  measures,  tempo  indications,  marks  of  expression,  marks  of 
interpretation,  etc.  The  committee  urges  that  this  study  be  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  actual  music  and  not  as  a 
formal  memorizing  of  characters,  signs,  and  terms. 

(1}  Harmony. — Inasmuch  as  this  subject  demands  primarily  quick 
and  sensitive  perception  and  retentive  memory,  it  is  especially  appro 
priate  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  years,  though  it  could  well  be  substi 
tuted  for  music  appreciation  in  the  last  two  years.  The  requisite 
talent  for  its  study  is  not  so  great  nor  so  rare  as  commonly  supposed, 
but  as  interest  in  music  is  necessary  it  should  be  made  an  elective 
study. 
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An  academic  presentation  of  the  subject,  such  as  that  found  in 
almost  all  the  older  textbooks,  is  to  be  heartily  condemned.  The  fol 
lowing  features  should  be  invariable: 

(i)  Ear  training,  carried  throughout  and  at  appropriate  stages  in 
volving  aural  recognition  of  any  interval,  any  triad  as  major,  minor, 
diminished  or  augmented,  any  seventh  chord  (as  to  its  intervals),  of 
any  tone  and  of  any  chord  as  to  its  scale  relations,  of  any  chord  pro 
gression,  or  any  modulation  as  to  its  harmonic  procedure  and  the 
keys  involved,  of  organ  points,  suspensions,  anticipation:  in  short, 
involving  aural  recognition  of  all  the  harmonic  material  learned  and 
used  through  the  eye  and  symbols  of  notation. 

(ii)  Instruction  in  the  principles  of  melody  writing;  tendencies  of 
melodic  tones,  melodic  contour,  motivatior,  the  phrase,  the  process 
of  coherent  musical  thought,  the  period. 

(iii)  Harmonization  of  melodies  (original  or  given)  rather  than 
harmonization  of  figured  basses.  (Thorough  bass  should  be  taught, 
but  should  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  practice.) 

(iv)  Harmonic  analysis  as  revealing  accepted  musical  usage  by 
composers  of  the  chord  material  presented. 

(v)  Freedom  and  musical  proficiency  in  the  use  of  harmonic  ma 
terial.  Every  harmonic  factor  is  like  a  new  word  in  the  student's 
vocabulary  and  is  to  be  used  by  him  in  constructing  numerous  musi 
cal  sentences  until  he  is  familiar  with  all  of  its  merits,  powers,  and 
special  qualities. 

(vi)  Free  composition  for  the  development  of  self  expression 
through  music,  the  criticisms  of  these  efforts  being  directed  rather  to 
their  success  in  fulfilling  the  student's  intentions  than  to  the  details 
of  technical  accuracy  except  in  those  points  which  have  already  been 
studied  in  the  class  work. 

At  least  two  periods  a  week  for  two  years  should  be  given  to  the 
subject.  In  the  first  year  the  pupil  should  review  the  elements  of 
music  theory  and  should  study  the  primary  triads,  in  major  and 
miner,  in  the  various  ways  suggested.  In  the  second  year  the  study 
should  be  carried  forward  to  a  knowledge  of  secondary  chords  of  the 
seventh  and  general  information  regarding  the  harmonic  structure 
of  music  of  the  type  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  Without  Words. 

In  large  high  schools,  or  schools  in  which  instruction  in  music  is 
better  developed,  it  is  quite  possible  and  advisable  to  carry  the  study 
forward  to  the  point  of  original  work  with  the  inharmonic  elements 
mentioned  in  paragraph  (a)  above,  and  with  all  the  ordinary  usages 
of  classical  harmonists.  This  may  be  done  by  adding  a  third  year 
to  the  course,  or  by  giving  it  five  periods  per  week  for  two  yea  re.  For 
tho  shorter  course  some  schools  prefer  to  schedule  the  class  for  five 
periods  a  week  during  one  year. 
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A  course  in  harmony  in  the  high  schools  should  have  cultural  as 
\vell  as  vocational  value.  The  course  should  aim  primarily  to  estab 
lish  correct  habits  of  musical  thought.  Properly  conducted,  the 
harmony  course  should  materially  shorten  the  pupil's  professional 
training  after  leaving  the  high  school. 

(/  )  Cownterpovnt. — This  branch  must  be  considered  as  an  ex 
ceptional  offering,  possible  only  under  especially  favorable  condi 
tions,  unless  included  under  harmony.  Three  suggestions  are  offered 
as  to  its  organization  in  a  course  and  these  are  in  what  is  believed 
to  be  their  order  of  merit : 

First.  It  may  be  included  under  harmony  in  a  two  years'  course, 
f  olloAving  the  methods  that  seek  to  combine  these  two  aspects  of  tonal 
organization. 

Second.  It  may  be  included  in  a  four  years'  course  in  contrapuntal 
harmony  and  composition,  after  this  same  method  of  combination. 

Third.  It  may  follow,  as  a  separate  two  years'  course,  the  two 
years  of  harmony  above  advised. 

6.  APPLIED  MUSIC,  OR  SCHOOL  CREDIT  FOR  OUTSIDE  WORK. 

Although  a  number  of  high  schools  are  now  offering  courses  in 
applied  music,  that  is,  voice,  piano,  violin,  and  sometimes  even  other 
instruments,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  subjects,  the  general 
adoption  of  this  plan  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  for  some  time 
to  come,  if  it  ever  becomes  feasible. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  study  of  voice,  piano,  organ, 
violin,  or  any  orchestral  instrument,  under  special  teachers  outside 
of  school,  when  seriously  undertaken  and  properly  examined  and 
certified,  shall  receive  regular  credit  toward  graduation.  This  rec 
ommendation  is  based  upon  the  following  considerations: 

(i)  The  proficiency  gained  in  singing  or  playing  by  many  boj^s 
and  girls  during  the  high-school  period  proves  to  be  of  great  value 
to  them  in  later  life. 

(ii )  Notwithstanding  that  most  adults  believe  it  desirable  for  young 
people  to  learn  to  sing  or  to  play  an  instrument,  a  severe  handicap 
is  put  upon  them  by  the  necessity  of  attending,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  demands  of  their  school  work;  and  many  pupils,  including  even 
a  number  who  expect  to  be  musicians,  abandon  or. neglect  music  dur 
ing  their  high-school  years,  when  the  greatest  progress  can  and 
should  be  made,  rather  than  jeopardize  their  prospect  of  a  diploma. 

(iii)  We  regard  as  untenable  the  assumption,  expressed  or  implied, 
that  any  individual  wrould  be  uneducated  if  he  pursued  three  or  four 
regular  studies  per  year  and  added  music  to  these,  but  would  be 
educated  if  he  pursued  four  or  five  studies  each  year  and  dropped 
music. 

(iv)  "\Ve  believe  that  this  untenable  assumption  is  due  not  to  any 
active  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  music  in  an 
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educational  plan,  but  rather  to  a  passive  acceptance  of  traditional 
academic  standards  that  are  now  outgrown  and  should  be  abandoned. 

The  plans  by  which  such  credits  may  be  offered  must  be  based  upon 
the  following  considerations:  The  work  of  a  pupil  in  applied  music 
must  be  of  a  quality  and  standard  that  the  school  can  conscientiously 
accept  as  equal  to  the  standards  maintained  in  the  other  studies 
pursued  in  the  school.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  be  sure  that  the 
private  teacher  is  qualified  to  do  his  work  acceptably,  and  that  the 
student  is  faithfully  carrying  out  the  lessons  of  his  instructor.  It 
must  be  ascertained  further  that  the  pupil  has  sufficient  musical 
ability  to  warrant  his  spending  the  energy  and  time  involved,  and 
that  he  practices  faithfully  and  diligentty.  The  course  pursued  by 
the  private  teacher  must  be  outlined  with  sufficient  clearness  to  en 
able  the  school  officials  to  recognize  it  as  having  definite  plan  and 
purpose. 

These  considerations  may  be  put  into  effect  by  the  school,  as  fol 
io  ws :  The  qualifications  of  the  private  teacher  may  be  determined  in 
two  ways — by  some  plan  of  certification  of  teachers  or  by  an  exami 
nation  of  the  pupils.  Many  cities  are  now  studying  this  problem 
and  are  adopting  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  methods.  The  diffi 
culty  in  certification  lies  in  establishing  some  recognized  authority 
which  may  determine  the  fitness  of  the  teacher  and  confer  the  cer 
tification.  In  one  city  it  is  required  that  every  teacher  in  the  high 
school  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  and  of  a  college,  and 
must  have  had  two  years'  previous  experience  in  teaching.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  the  private  music  teacher.  He  must  be  a  high- 
school  graduate,  must  have  graduated  from  a  school  of  music  equiva 
lent  to  college,  and  must  have  had  two  years'  experience  as  a  teacher 
before  his  work  can  be  credited  in  the  high  school.  In  other  places 
the  supervisor  is  called  upon  to  determine  the  certification  of  the 
private  teacher,  though  this  plan  is  one  that  has  objectionable  fea 
tures.  A  large  number  of  cities  have  found  the  plan  of  examining 
the  pupil  the  most  practicable  for  determining  the  standard  of  work 
done  by  the  private  teacher.  These  examinations,  obviously,  must 
be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  suggestion  of  bias  on 
the  part  of  the  examiners.  In  some  cities  the  music  instructor  in  the 
high  school  acts  as  the  examiner;  though  this  plan  can  hardly  be 
recommended  for  general  practice.  In  other  places  the  examina 
tions  are  conducted  by  some  authoritative  musician  who  is  in  no  wise 
connected  with  the  musical  life  of  the  city  where  the  examination  is 
given.  A  third  plan  is  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  leading 
musicians  in  the  community,  including  the  instructor  in  music  in 
the  high  school,  who  conduct  their  work  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
examiners  do  not  see  the  pupil  who  is  being  examined,  nor  do  they 
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know  the  name  of  the  pupil  or  of  his  private  teacher.  In  some  cities 
the  examination  fees  must  be  paid  by  the  parents,  who  may,  with 
some  reason,  be  expected  to  bear  this  expense  because  of  the  advan 
tage  that  the  credit  plan  holds  for  the  pupil.  In  other  places  the 
M-hool  pays  the  examination  fee,  which  also  seems  reasonable,  as  this 
work  takes  the  place  of  other  work  for  which  the  school  pays  for 
instruction  at  a  far  higher  cost  per  pupil. 

It  may  be  t'hat  a  combination  of  the  two  plans,  the  certification  of 
the  private  teacher  and  the  examination  of  the  pupil,  will  eventually 
be  adopted  as  the  most  satisfactory.  Granting  high-school  credit  for 
outside  music  study  under  any  well-organized  plan  will  surely  tend 
toward  the  elimination  of  unfit  music  teachers  and  the  elevation  of 
standards  of  music  instruction. 

Another  important  consideration  in  the  plan  of  examination  is 
that  the  requirements  should  be  based  upon  the  work  done  by  the 
teacher  instead  of  work  arbitrarily  selected  by  the  examiner.  In 
struction  in  no  branch  in  applied  music  has  as  yet  been  sufficiently 
standardized  to  require  that  every  teacher  follow  the  same  plan  of 
Avork.  If,  therefore,  the  examiner  finds  that  the  pupils  are  doing 
work  of  a  character  acceptable  to  the  school,  under  a  well-organized 
plan  of  instruction,  he  should  give  credit  to  the  pupil. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  the  following  slightly  modified  out 
line  of  a  credit  plan  already  successfully  operated  for  several  years 
is  offered: 

VI.  A   PLAN   FOR   CREDITING   OUTSIDE   STUDY   IN   MUSIC   UNDER 
PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 

1.    THE  PUPIL. 

(#)  Application  for  admission  must  be  made  by  parent  or  guard 
ian.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  written  recommenda 
tion  from  private  teacher.  The  presentation  of  application  and 
recommendation  must  be  regarded  as  an  acceptance  of  all  the  condi 
tions  and  requirements  of  this  course.  The  pupil  must  also  secure 
permission  of  the  high-school  principal  and  the  instructor  in  music 
before  being  eligible  to  the  course. 

(b)  No  pupil  should  be  accepted  who  is  taking  less  than  one  les 
son  a  week  and  practicing  less  than  one  period  daily.  Parents  or 
guardians  agree  to  oversee  the  regular  preparation  of  the  lessons. 

(f)  Pupils  should  be  enrolled  in  the  course  in  theory  of  music  and 
in  the  course  in  music  appreciation,  or  should  do  outside  theoretical 
work  which  is  accepted  by  the  instructor  in  music  as  equal  in  educa 
tional  value,  though  not  necessarily  identical  in  nature,  with  that 
done  in  the  corresponding  time  in  the  high  school.  Outside  theoreti- 
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cal   \vork  should  be   required   by   school^    which   du   not   offer  the-" 
course-. 

2.     THE  PBTVATE 


("}  The  teacher's  recommendation  mu-t  include  details  as  to  the 
pupil's  previous  study  (time,  compositions,  etc.)  and  as  to  his  attain 
ment  in  technical  work  and  in  sight  rending.  It  must  also  specif}' 
which  one  of  the  seven  grades  of  proficiency  t'he  pupil  is  qualified 
to  enter. 

(6)   From  time  to  time,  ns  required  by  the  high  school,  the  pri 
vate  teacher  must  submit  a  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupil. 
These  reports  must  cover  the  following  points: 
1.  Number  of  lessons  taken. 
•2.   Average  number  of  hours'  practice  a  week. 

3.  Technical  progress  made  by  pupil  since  preceding  report.     A 

detailed  statement  is  desirable. 

4.  List  of  compositions  studied  by  the  pupil,  with  remarks  con 

cerning  the  scope  and  quality  of  work  done  on  each  compo 
sition.  The  compositions  listed  must  invariably  conform 
to  the  grade  of  proficiency  under  which  the  pupil  is  en 
tered. 

5.  A  mark,  on  the  plan  used  in  the  high  school,  showing  tlie 

teacher's  estimate  of  the  standing  and  progress  of  the  pupil. 

(c)  The  teacher-'s  reports  should  be  delivered  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  signed,  the  other  unsigned.     The  high  school  should  provide 
blanks  for  these  reports. 

(d)  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  accepting  a  pupil  for 
credit  in  applied  music  only  to  discover  through  the  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  semester  or  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  private  teacher  was  not  acceptable,  some  cities  have 
instituted  tlie  practice  of  submitting  the  private  teacher's  applica 
tion  for  admission  of  pupil  to  the  course  (unsigned  copy)  to  a  com 
mittee  of  musicians  for  their  judgment.     Any  shortcomings  in  the 
statement  of  the  teacher,  either  in  regard  to  plan  of  study  or  ma 
terial,  with  suggestions  for  bringing  the  course  up  to  the  school 
standard  are  reported  in  writing  to  the  principal  of  the  high  school, 
who  forwards  the  same  to  the  teacher  and  parent. 


3.    EXAMINATION. 


(a]  An  annual,  or  semiannual,  examination  should  be  held,  the 
examiners  to  l>e  appointed  by  the  school  committee. 

(I)  The  examiners  should  study  the  unsigned  copies  of  the  pri 
vate  teachers'  reports  in  forming  their  estimates  of  the  pupils' 
grades.  Standard  examination  requirements,  definitely  stated  for 
each  grade  of  proficiency,  may  be  prescribed  for  all  pupils,  or  the 
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examiners  may  plan  the  examination  requirements  for  each  pupil 
on  the  basis  of  his  private  teacher's  reports  (unsigned  copies).  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  assumed  that  these  reports  have  consistently 
given  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  maintenance  of  accepted  stand 
ards. 

(c)  The  examiners  should  mark  the  pupil  according  to  the  plan 
used  in  the  high  school.     The  examiners'  mark  should  go  on  the 
pupil's  annual  report  and  should  count  the  same  as  marks  in  other 
subjects  toward  the  promotion  and  graduation  of  the  pupil. 

(d)  The  expense  of  these  examinations  is  borne  by  the  school  (or 
parent  or  guardian,  as  may  be  determined). 

(e)  The  list  of  seven  grades  of  examination  requirements  should 
be  handed  the  private  teacher  when  application  is  made  for  admis 
sion  of  the  pupil  in  case  standard  examination  requirements  are 
prescribed.     The  teacher  should  determine  which  of  these  grades 
the  pupil  will  undertake  for  the  first  year's  work,  and  the  pupil  at 
the  end  of  the  year  should  be  examined  upon  the  problems  offered 
for  that  grade  of  work.     The  following  year  the  pupil  should  be 
expected  to  cover  the  ground  of  the  next  grade,  and  to  cover  the 
work  of  a  grade  each  subsequent  year,  except  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades.     As  these  grades  represent  work  of  an  extremely 
advanced  character,  grade  six  may  be  allowed  two  years  for  com 
pletion,  and  grade  seven  three  or  even  four  years. 

VII.  CREDITS  FOR  MUSIC  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  question  of  high-school  credits  for  music  study  involves  many 
perplexing  features.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
music  study  should  receive  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other 
high-school  studies.  The  following  statement  is  quoted  from  the 
report  of  the  high-school  committee  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  Na 
tional  Conference,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1912 : 

I.  All  study  of  music,  or  exercise  in  music,  undertaken  by  any  high  school 
as  part  of  the  scholastic  routine  shall  be  credited  by  that  school. 

II.  The  amount  of  credit  so  granted  shall  be  equal  in  every  case,  hour  for 
hour,  to  that  granted  by  the  same  school  for  any  other  subject,  with  this 
following  qualification : 

III.  All  subjects',  musical  or  otherwise,  are  understood  in  this  report  to  be 
on  a  basis  of  double  or  single  credit,  accordingly  as  they  do  or  do  not  necessi 
tate  a  period  of  study  in  preparation  for  each  period  of  recitation.    Thus,  as 
applied  to  music,  chorus  practice,  which  requires  no  preparation,  would  receive 
equal  credit  with  drawing  which  requires  none.     On  the  other  hand,  each 
recitation  hour  in  harmony  should  receive  double  the  credit  of  each  chorus 
recitation  hour,  inasmuch  as  harmony  requires  preparatory  study  that  can 
be  certified;  and  again,  harmony  should  be  credited  hour  for  hour  of  sched 
uled  recitation,  equally  with  mathematics  or  any  subject  similarly  requiring 
outside  study. 
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The  foregoing  suggestions  form  the  basis  for  the  credit  recom 
mendations  made  in  the  outlines  of  music  courses  following: 

TIME  ALLOTMENTS  AND  CREDIT  BASED- THEREON. 
MINIMUM  RECOMMENDED  FOR  FOUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Music  courses. 

Freshman. 

Sophomore. 

Periods  per  week. 

Units. 

Periods  per  week. 

Units. 

Prepared. 

Unpre 
pared. 

Prepared. 

Unpre 
pared. 

Chorus  singing 

2 

1'5 

2/5 
110 
1,5 

"2.5 
2/5  to  1 

2 

1/5 
2/5 
1/10 
2,5 

2/5 
2/5  to  1 

Orchestra  .  .                                         

2 

2 

Glee  club 

1 

2 

1 

Music  appreciation                           

2 
2 
1  or  2 

Theory  of  music,  (harmony  and  counter 
point) 

2 
lor  2 

Applied  music,  or  school  credit  for  outside 
work.  .  .  .•  

Music  courses. 

Junior. 

Senior. 

Total 
units. 

Periods  per  week. 

Units. 

Periods  per  week. 

Units. 

Prepared. 

Unpre 
pared. 

Prepared. 

Unpre 
pared. 

Chorus  singing  

2 

1/5 
2/5 
1/10 

2.5 

2/5 
2/5  to  1 

2 

1/5 
2/5 
1/10 
2/5 

2/5 
2/5  to  1 

4/5 
8/5 
2/5 

8/5 
8/5  to  4 

Orchestra... 

2 

2 

Glee  club.           

1 

1 

Music  aporeciation  ...   . 

2 
2 
1  or  2 

2 
2 
1  or  2 

Theory  of  music  (harmony  and 
counterpoint)  

Applied  music,  or  school  credit 
for  outside  work  .  . 

Remarks: 

(1)  Orchestra:  One  period  of  double  length  is  preferable  to  tv.'o  single  periods.    It  should  generally  be 

conducted  after  regular  school  hours. 

(2)  Glee  clubs:  The  desirability  of  granting  credit  for  glee-club  work  is  discussed  on  page  23. 

(3)  Theory  of  music:  This  subject  ordinarily  should  not  be  offered  until  the  ninth  grade. 

(4)  Applied  music:  The  amount  of  credit  recommended  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  preparation 

involves  more  time  proportionately  than  for  any  other  subject. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  time  allotment  for  music  appreciation  and  theory  of  music  be 
increased  whenever  feasible  to  five  prepared  periods  per  week  with  corresponding  credit. 

MINIMUM  RECOMMENDED  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Music  courses. 

Seventh  year. 

Eighth  year. 

Ninth  year. 

Total  years' 
credit  for 
junior 
high  school. 

Periods 

per  week. 

Years' 
credit. 

Periods 
per  week. 

Years' 
credit. 

Periods 

per  week. 

Years' 
credit. 

Pre 
pared. 

Unpre 
pared. 

Pre 
pared. 

Unpre 
pared. 

Pre 
pared. 

Unpre 
pared. 

Chorus  singing  

2 

1/5 
2/5 
1/10 
1/5 

2 

1/5 
2/5 
1/10 

1/5 

2 

1/5 
2/5 
1/10 
1/5 
2,5 

2/5  to  1 

6/5 
3/10 

3/5 
2/5 

6.5  to  3 

Orchestra  

2 

2 

2 

Glee  clubs  

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

Music  appreciation. 

Theory  of  music  

2 
lor  2 

Applied  music,  or  school 
credit  for  outside  work  . 

lor  2 

2/5  to  1 

lor  2 

2;5tol 
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Music  courses. 

Tenth  year. 

Eleventh  year. 

Twelfth  year. 

Total  units 
for  senior 
high 

school. 

Periods  per 
week. 

Units. 

Periods  per 

week. 

Units. 

Periods  per 

week. 

Units. 

Pre 
pared. 

Unpre 
pared. 

Pre 
pared. 

Unpre 
pared. 

Pre 
pared. 

Unpre 
pared. 

Chonis  singing.. 

2 

1/5 
2/5 
1/10 
2/5 
2/5 

2/5  to  1 

2 

1/5 
2/5 
1/10 
8/5 
2/5 

2/5  to  1 

2 

1/5 

m 

1/10 
2,5 
2/5 

2/5  to  1 

3/5 

6/5 
3/10 
6/5 
6/5 

G,'5  to  3 

Oivhr.uru.  .. 

2 

2 

2 

Glee  clubs  

1 

1 

1 

Music  appreciation 

2 
2 

lor  2 

2 
2 

lor  2 

2 
2 

1  or  2 

Theory  of  music  

Applied  music,  or  school 
credit  for  outside  work. 

See  Remarks  on  preceding  page. 


VIII.  MUSIC  FOR  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

All  the  courses  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  appropriate 
in  boys'  high  schools,  and  in  general  the  nature  of  the  courses  and 
their  distribution  throughout  the  high-school  years  should  remain 
the  same.  There  should  be  a  difference  in  comparative  emphasis 
upon  the  courses,  however,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  appropri 
ate  to  chorus  practice  should  necessarily  be  much  changed. 

The  high-school  band  (brass  or  military  band)  was  mentioned  on 
page  23.  In  high  schools  for  boys  this  kind  of  musical  organization 
may  meet  with  a  degree  of  favor  and  may  attain  a  point  of  develop 
ment  greatly  surpassing  anything  normally  probable  in  a  coeduca 
tional  high  school.  Orchestras  are  not  less  desirable  in  a  boys'  high 
school,  but  bands  in  such  schools  may  be  considered  as  coordinate 
with  orchestras.  All  that  was  said  in  description  and  in  commenda 
tion  of  orchestral  ensemble  is,  therefore,  applicable  to  band  practice. 

On  page  28,  under  "  Applied  Music,"  mention  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  some  high  schools  give  courses  in  the  specialized  study  of  piano, 
violin,  voice,  etc.  In  boys'  high  schools  class  instruction  in  various 
band  and  orchestral  instruments,  as  the  violin  and  the  strings  gener 
ally,  the  cornet  and  the  brasses  generally,  and  the  flute,  clarinet,  oboe, 
and  other  wood-wind  instruments  will  frequently  meet  a  very  active 
interest  and  call  forth  a  large  response.  Such  courses  articulate 
naturally  Avith  the  band  and  orchestral  ensemble  advised,  and  satisfy 
the  boy's  desire  for  more  thorough  study,  which,  nevertheless,  he 
would  not  undertake  except  under  the  group  plan. 

No  additional  discussion  is  needed  here  of  the  theoretical  courses 
and  the  course  in  music  appreciation.  They  should  remain  the  same, 
in  all  essentials,  as  in  the  coeducational  high  school. 

Chorus  practice  presents  quite  new  aspects.  Its  distribution 
throughout  the  years  should  be  the  same  as  before  advised,  and  the 
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combinations  recommended,  of  chorus  practice  with  elementary  the 
ory,  sight  singing,  and  musical  appreciation  should  stand  as  before, 
year  for  year.  The  selection  of  musical  material  for  practice,  how 
ever,  presents  some  difficulties. 

Chorus  groups  of  boys  that  contain  many  unchanged  voices  should 
use  music  written  for  first  and  second  treble  parts  and  bass,  or  music 
carefully  edited  with  a  view  to  adapting  it  to  the  capabilities  of  im 
mature  voices,  and  written  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass.  Such 
groups  will  ordinarily  be  found  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of 
school  life  and  occasionally  in  the  ninth  year.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
with  conscientious  and  expert  attention  to  the  nature  and  capabilities 
of  the  individual  voices,  part  singing  involving  a  part  for  bass  voices, 
one  or  more  parts  for  treble  voices,  and  perhaps  a  part  for  the  tenor 
or  alto-tenor  voice,  could  be  maintained  well  into  the  ninth  year. 
As  the  number  of  treble  voices  decreases  with  the  advance  in  years,  a 
number  of  unison  songs  of  limited  range  (c  to  c.  with  occasional 
tones  ranging  above  this  octave)  should  be  added;  and  in  the  last 
two  years  part  songs  for  male  voices  (changed  voices)  that  are  easy 
as  to  vocal  demands  can  well  be  used.  The  unison  songs  should  pref 
erably  be  written  on  the  bass  clef,  in  recognition  of  the  preponder 
ance  of  bass  voices,  and  the  smaller  group  of  treble  voices  will  sing 
them  an  octave  higher. 

The  individual  vocal  characteristics  and  capabilities  of  boys  be 
longing  in  the  same  year  in  the  same  high  school  are  very  diverse. 
The  years,  too,  bring  constant  changes ;  and  the  voices  of  pupils  in  a 
certain  year  of  one  high  school  are  often  not  matched  by  the  voices 
of  pupils  of  a  corresponding  year  in  another  high  school.  This  does 
not  mean  that  good  singing  is  not  possible,  but  it  does  mean  that 
definite  recommendations  can  not  be  made  to  schools  in  general.  In 
stead  each  instructor  must  study  the  voices  of  his  student  and  adopt 
plans  of  chorus  grouping  that  recognize  vocal  characteristics  and 
capabilities  as  far  as  possible.  Music  should  be  chosen,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  found,  that  is  adapted  to  the  various  groups. 

The  best  music  available  at  present  for  the  diverse  demands  arising 
in  any  one  school  is  probably  that  contained  in  books  designed  for 
seventh  and  eighth  year  music  classes  and  for  junior  high  schools. 
If  these  books  are  designed  for  assembly  singing,  they  are  likely  to  be 
still  more  desirable  for  use  in  a  boys'  high  school.  Usually  they 
present  a  wide  variety  of  vocal  arrangements,  including  two-part  and 
three-part  songs  for  treble  voices  only,  songs  for  one  treble  and  one 
l»a>s  part,  two  treble  parts  and  bass,  three  treble  parts  and  bass,  four 
parts  mixed  voices,  unison  songs  on  bass  clef  and  unison  songs  on  the 
treble  clef.  Any  of  these  arrangements  is  likely  to  be  needed  at  some 
time  for  some  chorus  group  in  a  boys'  high  school.  Part  song->  for 
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male  voices  alone  are  lacking  in  these  books,  or  are  quite  insufficient 
in  number.  Unfortunately  the  right  type  of  such  songs  is  not  avail 
able  elsewhere,  except  for  an  occasional  isolated  piece ;  for  part  songs 
for  male  voices  are  almost  invariably  written  for  four  parts,  with  the 
result  that  the  first  tenor  is  forced  too  high  and  the  second  bass  is 
forced  too  low.  Only  about  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  such  songs  is 
suitable  for  use  even  in  the  upper  years  of  a  boys'  high  school. 

IX.  MUSIC  FOR  GIRLS'   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

As  the  boys'  high  school  usually  proves  a  fertile  field  for  the  de 
velopment  of  instrumental  ensembles,  so  the  girls'  high  school  is 
favorable  to  the  development  of  vocal  ensembles.  There  is  a  perfect 
wealth  of  suitable  music  for  the  voices  in  all  the  high-school  years, 
and  chorus  results  of  striking  beauty  may  be  obtained.  The  voices 
have  still  to  be  carefully  guarded,  however,  and  two-part  and  three- 
part  music  should  constitute  almost  all  the  repertoire. 

The  crediting  of  outside  study  of  piano  and  other  instruments  and 
of  voice  should  be  an  invariable  and  an  important  feature  of  depart 
mental  music  work  in  every  girls'  high  school.  Musical  appreciation 
should  also  receive  especially  careful  attention. 

Orchestral  playing  should  be  encouraged  heartily,  notwithstand 
ing  that  the  instrumentation  is  likely  to  be  less  complete  in  a  girls' 
high  school  than  in  other  high  schools.  Most  of  the  orchestral  in 
struments  are  better  adapted  to  girls'  playing,  however,  than  is  gen 
erally  supposed;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  numerous  violin  players 
among  girls,  as  well  as  for  the  encouragement  and  instruction  of  the 
whole  school  in  orchestral  playing,  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  an  orchestra  should  be  provided  for. 

The  distribution  of  courses  throughout  the  high-school  years 
should  be  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  in  the  coeducational  school. 

X.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AS  A  CENTER  FOR  COMMUNITY  MUSIC. 

Music  in  the  high  school  articulates  with  the  advanced  musical 
interests  and  activities  in  the  community  outside  the  school.  But 
the  school  system,  through  the  high  school  particularly,  may  well  go 
further  and  help  to  develop  music  directly  in  the  outside  community. 
No  community  use  of  any  school  building  is  more  appropriate,  feas 
ible,  and  productive  of  good  results  than  the  use  of  the  high-school 
building  as  a  community  music  center. 

Nearly  every  high  school  has  a  comfortable  auditorium.  The  sur 
roundings  are  dignified  and  in  keeping  with  any  educational  or 
cultural  effort  which  the  people  of  a  community  may  wish  to  under 
take.  A  piano  is  usually  installed,  ready  for  use.  The  high-school 
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orchestra  turns  the  thought  of  many  citizens  toward  music,  and 
toward  music  in  connection  with  the  high  school.  The  high-school 
chorus  develops  an  interest  in  chorus  singing  in  the  community.  The 
courses  in  harmony  and  musical  appreciation  do  their  full  part  in 
raising  musical  standards  and  developing  musical  knowledge.  The 
high-school  teacher  of  music  is,  by  the  terms  of  his  position,  a  con 
ductor  of  choruses  and  orchestras;  and  his  interests  are  all  in  the 
direction  of  the  democratization  of  music,  for  always  his  thought  and 
daily  effort  are  centered  on  the  group. 

The  school  officers  should  call  the  attention  of  the  community  to 
the  opportunity  that  is  at  hand  to  use  the  school  plant  and  all  its 
facilities  in  the  interest  of  the  most  social  of  the  arts.  The  school 
should  provide  the  conductor,  in  the  person  of  the  high-school  teacher, 
for  choruses  and  orchestras  which  would  joyously  and  earnestly  set 
out  upon  a  quest  for  further  musical  riches.  In  doing  this,  and  much 
more  as  the  movement  gains  strength,  the  school  should  not  regard 
itself  as  a  benefactor;  it  will  rather  find  itself  a  beneficiary.  In 
Dignified  repute  among  the  citizens,  in  respect  from  its  students,  in 
power  willingly  accorded  it  by  its  constituency,  and  in  breadth  and 
clarity  of  its  own  vision,  it  will  gain  greatly  by  undertaking  this 
service  of  fostering  the  timorous  art  ideals  of  its  community  and 
developing  community- wide  musical  expression. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
recognizes  health  as  fundamental  among  the  objectives  of  secondary 
education.  The  importance  and  essential  scope  of  health  education 
are  summarized  as  follows  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  review 
ing  committee  of  this  commission: 

During  the  period  of  secondary  education  health  needs  can  not  be  neglected 
without  serious  clanger  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race.  The  secondary  school 
should,  therefore,  provide  health  instruction,  inetilcate  health  habits,  organize 
an  effective  program  of  physical  activities,  regard  health  needs  in  planning 
work  and  play,  and  cooperate  with  home  and  community  in  safeguarding  and 
promoting  health  interests. 

To  carry  out  such  a  program  it  is  necessary  to  arouse  the  public  to  recognize 
that  the  health  needs  of  young  people  are  of  vital  importance  to  society,  to 
secure  teachers  competent  to  ascertain  and  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils 
and  able  to  inculcate  in  the  entire  student  body  a  love  for  clean  sport,  to 
furnish  adequate  equipment  for  physical  activities,  and  to  make  the  school 
building,  its  rooms,  and  surroundings  conform  to  the  best  standards  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation. 

The  report  contained  in  this  bulletin  was  drafted  for  the  commis 
sion  by  its  committee  on  physical  education,  and  after  discussion  and 
revision  it  has  been  approved  by  both  the  committee  on  physical  edu 
cation  and  the  reviewing  committee.  Approval  by  the  reviewing 
committee  does  not  commit  every  member  individually  to  every  state 
ment  and  every  implied  educational  doctrine,  but  does  mean  essential 
agreement  as  a  committee  with  the  general  recommendations. 

Appended  to  this  report,  although  not  a  part  thereof,  are  bibli 
ographical  suggestions  prepared,  on  request,  by  the  office  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association. 

CLARENCE  D.  KINGSLEY, 

Chairman  of  the  commission. 
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THE  PROBLEM. 

In  the  new  civilization  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
high  school,  and  the  central  problem  of  physical  education,  is  how 
to  secure  and  conserve  health.  This  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
community  problem. 

The  schools  have  been  slow  to  adjust  their  program  to  the  changed 
needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  community.  Pupils  no  longer  go  to 
school  three  months  in  the  winter  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
securing  their  vocational  skill  and  bodily  power  during  the  other 
nine  months.  They  go  to  school  nine  months  and  are  idle  the  other 
three  because  the  opportunities  for  developing  vocational  skill  and 
bodily  endurance  have  been  taken  away  from  them  with  the  removal 
of  industry  from  the  home  to  the  factory.  The  school  must  accept 
the  new  conditions  of  this  industrial  age  and  provide  adequate  op 
portunity  for  bodily  exercise  related  to  vocational  skill  and  for  the 
fundamental  bodily  exercises  related  to  health. 

Many  people  to-day  are  preserved  to  maturity  who  formerly  would 
have  died  in  childhood.  Medicine  has  made  splendid  strides  during 
recent  years  in  decreasing  the  mortality  due  to  zymotic  diseases.  The 
diseases  which  are  increasing,  those  of  the  nervous  system,  are  more 
inimical  to  the  organic  health  of  those  W7ho  survive  than  are  the  in 
fectious  diseases.  Insanity  is  on  the  increase.1  Dr.  Harris,  formerly 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  as  early  as  1891  wrote : 

Our  civilization  is  so  bent  on  the  conquest  of  nature  and  the  production  of 
wealth  that  it  perpetually  strains  its  supply  of  nervous  energy  and  produces 
disaster.  Here  is  the  special  problem  of  our  time  for  hygiene  to  meet — How 
to  restore  and  conserve  nervous  energy.  There  are  three  factors  here :  First, 
the  one  of  food  and  its  proper  assimilation;  second,  the  factor  of  sleep  ami 
rest ;  third,  the  factor  of  exercise,  muscular  and  mental.* 

While  the  increase  in  nervous  diseases  is  rightly  charged  to  a 
failure  of  bodily  adjustment  to  the  environment  of  the  new  civiliza 
tion,  to  the  saving  of  the  weaker  ones  who  formerly  died  in  infancy, 

1  Dr.  R.  W.  Corwin,  chairman  of  the  health  committee  of  the  American  Medical  Associa 
tion,  says  that  "  insanity  Is  Increasing  twice  as  fast  as  the  population  (11  and  25)."     See 
Nat.   Educ.   Assoc.   Proc.   for  1913,  pp.   418-420. 

2  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Educ.  Rept.,  1891-92,  Vol.  I,  P.  XXII. 
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and  to  the  greater  strain  of  modern  conditions,  and  although  the 
number  so  classified  is  due  in  part  to  better  diagnosis,  it  is  a  just 
indictment  to  say  that  the  public  schools  have  materially  helped  to 
augment  conditions  which  lead  to  these  diseases.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  schools  should  not  continue  to  increase  the  tendency  to  these 
diseases:  they  should  in  a  constructive  way  assist  in  the  necessary 
health  adjustments  of  the  pupils  in  city  and  country.  It  is  the  firm 
belief  of  this  commission  that  the  modern  public  high  school  owes  a 
duty  to  the  health  of  the  adolescent  youth  of  this  country  as  a  funda 
mental  element  of  education.  It  is  the  belief  of  this  commission  that 
this  duty  is  possible  of  fulfillment. 

So  far  the  public  school  has  preempted  the  field  of  health  educa 
tion  without  occupying  it.  Theoretically,  educators  believe  that 
health  is  more  important  than  quantity  of  knowledge;  practically, 
they  seldom  act  upon  the  belief.  The  program  of  studies  has  not  been 
adjusted  to  meet  the  changed  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  present  ar 
rangements  for  physical  activity  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  pallia 
tive  measures  in  that  they  give  some  relief  from  the  school  desk. 
They  are  essentially  of  negative  character,  aiming  to  minimize  harm 
ful  influences.  The  work  of  the  schools  calls  primarily  for  the  func 
tional  activity  of  the  higher  centers  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
It  fails  to  emphasize  the  principal  positive  hygienic  factor  in  that  it 
disregards  the  motor  activities  related  to  the  lower  nervous  centers 
controlling  circulation,  respiration,  nutrition,  and  elimination.  Be 
sides,  it  neglects  an  important  phase  of  education  in  that  it  minimizes 
to  the  vanishing  point  those  motor  activities  related  to  good  carriage, 
motor  presence,  motor  personality,  and  motor  consciousness.  The 
attainment  of  adequate  motor  control  is  impossible  with  the  present 
equipment  and  time  allotment. 

Health  is  definitely  related  to  the  vigorous  use  of  the  big  muscles 
of  the  trunk  and  legs.  Instruction  should  be  given  in  exercises  and 
games  which  will  bring  into  play  these  large  fundamental  muscles 
and  should  be  pushed  far  enough  to  stimulate  circulation,  respiration, 
and  perspiration.  Methods  of  study  should  be  devised  which  will 
allow  more  freedom  and  bodily  movement  even  in  academic  work. 

The  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  substitute  military  drill  for  more 
fundamental  activity  is  a  serious  mistake.  The  addition  of  physical 
education  to  military  drill  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  armies  of  the 
world  is  a  significant  fact  which  should  make  clear  the  folly  of  such 
substitution.  The  thorough  physical  education  courses  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis,  in  our  own  country,  and  the  fact  that  an  army  officer 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  Dutch  Government  to  take  nor 
mal  courses  in  physical  education  at  Springfield,  to  prepare  himself 
to  take  charge  of  physical  education  in  the  Dutch  military  academy, 
show  the  need  of  the  basis  of  an  all-round  motor  training.  In  order 
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to  insure  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  educational  point  of  view 
in  physical  exercises,  the  administration  of  physical  education  should 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  educational  authorities  exclusively.  No 
narrow  policy  of  mere  military  drill  should  be  substituted  for  a 
broad  program  of  fundamental  health  activities. 

HEALTH  PROGRAM  RECOMMENDED. 

The  health  needs  of  the  high  school  pupil  call  for  the  following 
health  program : 

I.  A  careful  health  examination  which  should  include: 
A. — Medical  inspection. 
B. — Mental  examination. 
C. — Physical  examination. 
II.  A  healthful  environment  in  home  and  school. 

III.  Instruction  in  health  problems. 

IV.  Physical  activity. 

A. — Equipment,  minimum  requirement. 
B. — Amount  and  kind,  minimum  requirement. 
C. — Kind  of  exercise. 
V.  School  credit. 

I.   HEALTH   EXAMINATION. 

The  first  step  in  the  health  program  is  to  discover  how  nature  has 
endowed  the  individual.  It  must  ascertain  by  examination  the 
physical  and  mental  endowment  and  the  capacity  for  activity. 

A — Medical  inspection. — The  English  and  American  medical  in 
spection  methods  are  well  outlined  in  such  books  as  Cornell's 
'•  Health  and  medical  inspection  of  school  children,"  Kelynack's 
"  Examination  of  schools  and  scholars,"  Xewmayer's  u  Medical  and 
sanitary  inspection  of  schools,"  Gulick  and  Ayres'  "  Medical  inspec 
tion  of  schools."  The  administrative  methods  are  presented  in 
Rapeer's  "  School  health  administration."  The  objects  of  medical 
inspection  have  been  the  detection  of  infectious  diseases,  of  physical 
defects  in  the  pupil,  and  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  schoolroom.  The  medical  inspector  should  cooperate  with 
the  physical  instructor  in  the  correction  of  physical  defects  and  with 
the  regular  teacher  or  the  trained  psychologist  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  mental  defects. 

B — Mental  examination. — The  mental  examination  should  seek  to 
ascertain  the  mental  health  of  the  pupil  and  his  nervous  and  mental 
constitution.  The  health  of  an  individual  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  a  normal  central  nervous  system,  and  upon  his  attitude  of  mind 
toward  his  work.  The  time  of  entering  the  junior  high  school 
(seventh  grade)  is  the  most  critical  time  in  adolescence.  At  this 
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time  the  constitution  is  particularly  liable  to  nervous  difficulties,  as 
most  neuroses  either  develop  at  this  time,  or  lay  their  insidious  hold 
then  upon  the  individual,  to  develop  later.  Much  stress  in  modern 
psychology  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  correlating  the  program  of 
the  pupil  with  his  dominant  interest.  In  the  junior  high  school  he 
is  offered  a  choice  of  subjects  for  the  first  time.  The  proper  adjust 
ment  of  his  program  is  often  related  closely  to  his  nervous  health, 
and  data  for  this  adjustment  should  include  the  results  obtained  by 
mental  tests. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  that  critical  mental  examinations 
should  be  given  to  every  pupil.  It  is?  however,  necessary  to  give  such 
an  examination  to  the  subnormal  and  the  supernormal  pupil.  For 
the  other  pupils  an  examination  of  their  grades  in  their  studies, 
correlated  with  their  grades  in  physical  education  and  manual 
training,  will  give  a  very  fair  index  of  their  nervous  and  mental 
health  and  constitution,  and  will  give  data  on  which  to  base  an  all- 
round  program  for  their  high-school  courses.  In  correlating  the 
grades  of  the  pupils  special  care  should  be  taken  to  make  sure  that 
the  marks  represent  capacity  rather  than  mere  attendance  and  good 
deportment.  Care  should  be  exercised,  too.  in  differentiating  be 
tween  manual  training  and  physical  education.  Manual  training 
calls  for  the  use  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and, 
in  a  slight  degree,  the  big  muscles  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  trunk. 
Manual  skill  of  the  small  muscles  represents,  in  general,  health  of 
the  fine  neuromuscular  mechanisms.  In  physical  education  the  large 
muscles  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  trunk  should  be  used  vigorously.  Good 
grades  in  this  work  would  represent  fundamental  health  with  or 
ganic,  neural  and  muscular  capacity. 

In  terms  of  the  physical  education  grades,  pupils  who  are  fond  of 
physical  activities,  excel  in  them,  and  are  leaders  in  games  and  sports 
as  a  rule  possess  good  central  nervous  systems.  The  extreme  type  of 
these  pupils,  the  athletes,  need  to  be  curbed  in  their  sport.  The 
athletic  scholarship  rules  are  made  largely  for  their  benefit,  to  re 
press  too  great  attention  to  sport  and  to  stimulate  scholarship. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  who  has  little  physical  skill  and  no 
interest  in  games  and  sports  usually  lacks  organic  vigor.  In  the 
extreme  type  of  these  pupils  is  the  recluse  and  the  bookworm.  It 
is  especially  in  this  class  that  an  unstable  nervous  system  may  be 
expected.  If  their  education  is  confined  to  a  purely  intellectual  edu 
cation,  it  will  be  at  the  expense  particularly  of  the  organic  centers 
of  the  nervous  system,  related  to  circulation,  respiration,  and 
nutrition. 

A  well-balanced  course  for  each  individual  is  the  ideal.  A  mental 
examination,  with  all  the  modern  methods  for  the  subnormal  and  the 
supernormal,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  grades  of  ttie  average 
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pupil  with  special  reference  to  his  work  in  physical  education  and 
manual  training  upon  entering  the  high  school  will  aid  materially 
in  a  wise  selection  of  high-school  courses. 

C — Physical  examination.— The  physical  examination  calls  for  a 
study  of  the  growth  and  physique  of  the  pupil  and  a  close  correlation 
of  the  conditions  found  with  the  physical  activity  prescribed.  The 
examination  should  include  such  vital  problems  as  e}resight,  hearing, 
growth  in  height  and  weight,  bodily  strength,  lung  capacity,  cardiac 
efficiency.  All  these  factors  should  be  correlated  with  the  adolescent 
maturity  of  the  pupils  and  their  scholarship.  They  are  in  them 
selves  indices  of  mental  capacity  and  maturity.  The  programs  of 
the  schools  should  recognize  and  use  these  findings. 

Periods  of  rapid  growth  in  height  and  weight  precede  growth  in 
strength  and  endurance.  Vigorous  big-muscle  exercise  should  be  the 
rule  during  this  period.  Overexercise  particularly  should  be  avoided. 

A  clean-cut  differentiation  should  be  made  between  chronological 
age  and  physiological  maturity.  Both  the  physical  examination  and 
the  physical  efficiency  tests  should  serve  as  aids  in  properly  grad 
ing  the  health  activities.  Detailed  studies  on  various  phases  of  these 
problems  have  been  made  by  Baldwin,  Boaz^  Crampton,  Hughlings- 
Jackson,  Foster,  Godin,  Hall,  Marro,  McCurdy,  Stewart,  and  Whip- 
pie.  ( See  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  report. ) 

Medical,  mental,  and  physical  examinations  should  be  correlated 
with  each  other  and  with  the  general  program  of  the  pupil.  Here 
tofore  the  examinations  have  been  conducted  partly  by  the  medical 
inspectors,  partly  by  trained  psychologists,  and  partly  by  the  di 
rector  of  physical  education,  without  correlation  between  them. 
Splendid  work  has  been  done,  but  thus  far  no  city  is  known  to  the 
committee  to  have  a  good  working  coordination  of  the  various  prob 
lems  relating  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Various  cities  have  spe 
cialized  on  different  phases.  Some  cities  have  an  administrative 
plan  which  will  enable  them  to  work  out  the  medical,  hygienic,  and 
physical  activity  aspects  of  the  problem,  but  apparently  have  no 
regular  examinations  for  determining  the  health  of  the  central  ner 
vous  system,  nor  for  finding  the  type  of  ability  of  the  pupil.  Many 
cities  do  not  seem  to  know  exactly  what  they  should  seek  to  secure 
through  a  medical  or  physical  examination,  and  do  not  use  the  re 
sults  obtained  by  either. 

II.  A  HEALTHFUL   ENVIRONMENT  IN  HOME  AND  SCHOOL. 

A  healthful  environment  should  include  a  home  with  adequate 
food  for  healthy  growth,  together  with  sleeping  and  living  rooms 
which  follow  at  least  the  minimum  regulations  of  size,  light,  and 
ventilation.  It  should  include  a  schoolroom  properly  ventilated, 
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with  temperature  never  above  TO  degrees  and  preferably  between  63 
and  65  degrees  F.,  provided  a  normal  relative  humidity  of  approxi 
mately  50  per  cent  and  adequate  air  movement  are  maintained.  The 
schoolroom  should  be  supplied  with  proper  natural  and  artificial 
lighting  systems,  and  the  walls  should  be  so  colored  as  to  reduce 
eye  strain.  The  textbooks  should  have  size  of  type  and  width  of 
line  suitable  for  the  proper  position  of  the  pupil  at  the  desks.  The 
desks  should  be  arranged  to  save  eye  strain  and  decrease  poor  pos 
ture  and  deformity.  The  floors  and  walls  should  be  kept  free  from 
dust.  The  schedule  should  be  arranged  as  far  as  possible  to  increase 
body  movements  and  decrease  nervous  strain.  This  may  best  be 
accomplished  by  having  pupils  change  from  room  to  room  and  by 
alternating  kinds  of  work.  In  addition,  3-minute  setting-up  drills 
may  with  profit  be  used  two  or  three  times  per  day. 

III.  INSTRUCTION   IN   HEALTH   PROBLEMS. 

The  pupils  should  be  given  instruction  in :  (a)  The  practical  ele 
mentary  problems  which  concern  their  health ;  as,  for  example,  diet, 
care  of  the  teeth,  sex,  sleep,  exercise,  and  bathing  in  school  and  at 
home,  (b)  The  general  conditions  related  to  health,  as  room  tem 
perature,  ventilation,  dust,  school  seating,  and  posture,  (c)  The 
public-health  problems,  like  sewage  disposal,  milk  and  water  sup 
plies,  and  general  control  of  infectious  diseases. 

Every  pupil  in  the  high  school  should  be  acquainted  with  ele 
mentary  health  problems  in  his  environment.  Direct  application 
f-hould  be  made  to  home,  school,  and  community  conditions.  Defi 
nite  reports  of  health  conditions  which  test  the  powers  of  observa 
tion  should  be  required.  The  examinations  should  test  both  the 
knowledge  and  the  health  habits  of  the  pupils  in  home  and  school. 

IV.   PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES. 

A. — EQUIPMENT   (minimum   requirements). 

The  equipment  for  physical  activities  in  the  public  high  school 
should  include  gymnasiums,  showers,  dressing  rooms,  playgrounds, 
and,  if  kept  in  a  thoroughly  hygienic  condition,  swimming  pools. 
Abundant  sunlight  and  adequate  ventilation  and  air  movement  are 
essential  elements  in  making  the  building  a  hall  of  health.  The 
location  of  the-  gymnasium  in  an  annex  is  strongly  recommended,  as 
it  allows  better  hygienic  conditions  and  permits  greater  freedom. 

(7)  Gymnasiums. — In  large  schools  of  more  than  600  pupils  there 
should  be  two  gymnasiums,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  each  large 
enough  for  a  class  of  50,  that  is,  60  by  80  feet.  If  we  assume  that 
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each  class  contains  50  pupils;  that  the  school  clay  contains  seven 
45-minute  periods;  that  a  plan  of  overlapping  90-minute  periods  is 
adopted,  making  seven  gymnasium  periods  per  day,  then  one  such 
gymnasium  will  provide  two  double  gymnasium  periods  per  week 
lor  875  pupils,  and  the  two  gymnasiums  will  provide  for  1,750  pupils. 
Practically,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  organize  the  schedule  of  a  school 
so  that  each  gymnasium  clans  will  have  the  same  number  of  pupils. 
Proportional  increases  or  deductions  should  be  made  according  to 
the  number  of  pupils  and  the  number  of  class  periods. 

One  gymnasium  will  be  adequate  where  the  school  enrolls  from  200 
to  600  pupils.  In  small  schools  of  fewer  than  200  pupils  one  room 
might  serve  as  the  gymnasium  for  boys  and  girls,  and  also  for  the 
town  hall.  It  might  also  be  used  as  a  community  recreation  center 
and  for  public  meetings.  A  room  used  for  combination  purposes 
should  have  the  windows  and  lights  protected  with  wire  screens  to 
avoid  breakage  during  games.  The  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  of 
concrete,  metal,  or  wood  rather  than  plaster,  for  the  same  reason. 
Xo  gymnasium  should  be  constructed  less  than  50  by  70  feet. 

(#)  Showers — The  following  number  of  showers  is  based  upon  a 
15-minute  period  for  bathing,  and  50  pupils  in  a  class : 

(a]  For  boys. — An  open  room  should  be  used,  for  moral  and  hygi 
enic  reasons.  Single  showers  with  individual  control  will  supply  five 
boys  each.  If  multiple  showers  with  central  control  are  provided, 
one  shower  will  supply  seven  boys.  Multiple  showers  with  central 
control  are  recommended,  as  they  save  time,  water,  and  space.  The 
shower  and  drying  room  should  contain  at  least  20  square  feet  per 
shower.  This  gives  adequate  room  for  drying  in  the  shower  room. 
The  showers  should  be  placed,  without  inclosing,  on  the  side  Avail  of 
an  open  room. 

(l>)  For  girls. — Closed  shower  booths  (3  feet  3  inches  by  3  feet) 
should  be  used.  One  shower  should  be  provided  with  individual 
control  for  each  three  girls,  or  one  shower  with  multiple  control  for 
each  five  girls.  Multiple  control  is  recommended  where  an  attendant 
can  regulate  all  the  showers. 

(3)  Dressing  rooms. — Each  pupil  should  have  a  gymnasium  locker 
for  storing  street  clothes  during  exercises  and  for  the  gymnasium 
suit  during  the  time  intervening  between  the  exercise  periods.  As 
the  space  for  street  clothes  needs  to  be  larger  than  that  for  the  gym 
nasium  suit,  economy  may  be  observed  in  large  schools  by  having 
tsmall  lockers  for  the  gymnasium  clothing  for  each  pupil  and  enough 
large  lockers  for  the  use  of  two  classes,  one  dressing  for  exercise  and 
the  other  dressing  for  school  work.  Gymnasium  clothing  and  towels 
.'hri'.ld  IK*  kept  in  good  hygienic  condition,  either  through  a  school 
laundry  or  home  washing. 
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(a)  For  boys. —  (1)  Individual  lockers.  Lockers  should  be  12  by  12 
by  36  inches,  two  tiers  in  height.  The  space  per  individual  for  locker, 
aisle,  and  approaches  should  be  8  square  feet.  If  congestion  is 
avoided  through  the  distribution  of  the  boys  of  each  class  through 
out  the  entire  locker  room  this  space  might  be  reduced  to  4  square 
feet  per  individual.  (2)  Box  lockers.  Box  lockers  6  by  12  by  36 
inches  in  height  may  be  used  for  the  storage  of  gymnasium  clothing 
with  enough  large  lockers  for  two  classes,  the  one  coming  to  the  gym 
nasium  and  the  other  leaving  it.  Under  these  conditions  2|  square 
feet  per  individual  are  sufficient.  The  36-inch  height  is  desirable  be 
cause  it  allows  for  the  storage  of  bats  and  rackets. 

(/>)  For  (jlrls. — Either  the  individual  lockers  or  the  box  lockers 
may  be  used  for  girls  as  for  boys  with  the  same  space  requirements. 
The  box  lockers  alone  may  be  readily  used  where  the  street  clothes 
are  kept  during  the  exercise  period  in  the  dressing  booths.  In  addi 
tion.  100  dressing  booths  2  feet  10  inches  by  4  feet  should  be  sup 
plied.  This  gives  booths  for  two  classes  of  50  girls  each,  one  coming 
to  the  gymnasium  and  the  other  leaving  it.  In  gymnasiums  where 
the  girls  and  boys  alternate  in  its  use,  or  where  the  gymnasium  is  not 
used  continuously,  50  dressing  booths  would  be  sufficient.  Again, 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  dressing  booths  to  50  by  having 
one  girl  dress  in  a  booth  containing  the  clothes  of  a  girl  on  the  gym 
nasium  floor. 

(4)  Pool— Size  of  room  50  by  84  feet  (with  gallery),  42  by  84  feet 
(without  gallery) ;  size  of  pool,  24  by  60  feet ;  depth  of  pool,  3  feet 
6  inches  to  8  feet. 

(••>)  Playgrounds. — "Whenever  conditions  permit,  the  physical  exer 
cises  should  be  conducted  oil  the  playground.  The  ground  surface 
should  be  kept  soft  and  free  from  dust.  Various  estimates  have  been 
given  regarding  the  size  required  for  the  school  playground.  The 
following  table  shows  the  space  estimated  for  one  game  of  various 
plays : 

Space  estimated  for  rations  games. 


Curtis.i 

Narra- 
gansett 
Machine 
Co.- 

Baseball  3  

Acres. 
1.00 

Acres. 
2  00 

Soccer  

1  50 

Indoor  baseball  -.  

.20 

Volleyball  

10 

!)•{ 

Tennis  

.  I  i 

06 

Basket  ball  

.05 

.08 

Football  

1.20 

1  For  elementary  schools;  see  ''  Education  Through  Plav,"  p.  210. 

2  For  adults. 

3  Curtis  suggests  that  the  space  (or  baseball  may  also  be  used  for  soccer  La  the  Jail,  hockey  in  the  late 
fall  and  early  spring,  and  skating  in  winter. 
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Curtis's  estimate  for  elementary  school  buildings  calls  for  2  acres. 
Organized  games — baseball,  indoor  baseball,  volley  ball,  tennis,  bas 
ket  ball — call  for  1^  acres,  leaving  ^-£for  general  unorganized  play, 
running  track,  and  pool.  Curtis's  estimate  on  the  basis  of  2  acres  for 
CS4  pupils  is  equivalent  to  127  square  feet  per  pupil  for  elementary 
schools.  The  National  Education  Association  resolutions  demand 
272  square  feet  per  child  for  play,  recreation,  and  gardening.  It 
would  seem  that  150  square  feet  per  pupil  ought  to  be  the  minimum 
requirement  for  play  and  recreation  of  junior  and  senior  high-school 
pupils.  This  estimate  does  not  include  gardening.  In  small  high 
schools  more  than  150  square  feet  per  pupil  are  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  for  baseball  for  the  boys  and  volley  ball  and  basket  ball  for 
the  girls.  An  item  often  neglected  is  the  game  equipment  for  basket 
ball,  baseball,  volley  ball,  and  other  games.  Grounds  and  gymna 
siums  are  practically  useless  unless  they  are  kept  equipped  for 
activity. 

B.— TIME  ALLOTMENT   (minimum   requirements). 

Two  double  periods  per  week  should  be  considered  a  minimum  for 
this  work. 

Arrangement  of  time. 

Minutes. 

1.  Hygiene  instruction  once  per  week 15 

2.  Passing  to  locker  room  and  undressing " 15 

3.  Exercises  ami  games 45 

4.  Shower,  dressing,  and  passing  to  classroom* 15 

Total : 90 

These  exercise  periods  of  90  minutes  twice  per  week  should  be 
supplemented  by  play  periods  after  school  of  at  least  one  hour,  and, 
of  course,  by  the  regular  recess  periods  and  setting-up  exercises 
between  class  periods. 

Where  the  regular  class  periods  are  60  minutes,  as  they  are  in 
some  schools,  the  gymnasium  period  might  be  compressed  under 
necessity  to  60  minutes.  This  would  be  a  real  disadvantage,  as  it 
would  lessen  the  organic  and  recreative  types  of  exercise. 

The  following  schedule  shows  how  the  90-minute  period  for  physi 
cal  education  can  be  fitted  into  a  schedule  in  which  the  regular  length 
of  class  periods  is  45  minutes . 

1  This  time  should  be  used  on  the  other  days  for  swimming  or  games. 

-  In  some  cases  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  tlie  amount  of  time  for  "  passing  to  locker 
room  and  undressing  "  and  Increase  the  allowance  for  "  shower,  dressing,  and  passing  to 
classroom." 
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arrangement  of  double  gymnasium  periods  in  a  high-school  schedule. 
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This  schedule  provides  for  seven  classes  of  50  pupils  each ;  that  is, 
theoretically  350  pupils  per  day  per  gymnasium,  or  875  different  pupils 
on  the  basis  of  two  double  periods  per  week  for  each  pupil.  This  ar 
rangement  uses  the  gymnasium  continuously  and  allows  for  alterna 
tion  of  two  teachers  in  instruction  in  hygiene,  physical  education 
practice,  and  supervision  of  the  bathing.  Three  hours  of  instruction 
during  the  school  day,  plus  two  hours  on  the  playground  and  in  the 
gymnasium  or  pool  after  school,  should  be  the  maximum  requirement 
for  one  teacher.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  needed  for  administra 
tion  and  the  keeping  up  of  equipment,  rcords,  etc. 

C.~ KIND  OF   EXERCISE. 

(a)  Physiological  type  of  exercise. — The  types  of  exercise  used 
should  be  those  which  call  into  play  vigorously  the  large  fundamental 
groups  of  the  big.  muscles ;  these  exercises  are  related  to  the  develop 
ment  of  vigor,  endurance,  and  power.  This  instruction  should  be 
supplemented  by  exercises  of  skill,  grace,  and  alertness.  Special  at- 
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tention  should  be  given  to  securing  good  postural  habits  while  stand 
ing,  sitting,  and  exercising.  The  training  should  give  a  virile,  vig 
orous  body,  alert  and  well  poised.  Instruction  should  be  given  in 
gymnastics,  athletics,  swimming,  and  team  games  for  all  pupils. 

(b)  Character-building  activities. — By  proper  control  and  admin 
istration  of  the  team  games  and  athletic  contests  the  undesirable  fea 
tures  and  excesses  of  the  representative  teams  can  and  should  be 
eliminated  without  stopping  games  which  have  great  health,  social,  and 
moral  values  when  played  and  conducted  in  the  right  way.  This  is 
more  rational  than  the  radical  remedy  of  abolishing  them.  Abolish 
ment  of  the  game  as  a  school  sport  in  public  schools  usually  results 
in  the  team  playing  under  other  than  school  name  and  with  no 
regulation.  Some  of  the  after- school  activities,  like  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  should  receive  vigorous  encouragement. 

The  curriculum  of  activity  both  in  school  and  after  school  should 
include  all  pupils,  and  should  be  related  not  only  to  health,  but  to 
right  conduct.  The  qualities  of  honesty,  fair  play,  courtesy,  clean 
ness  of  speech,  alertness,  promptness,  persistency,  and  manliness 
should  be  required  of  pupils  during  their  activity.  Both  boys  and 
girls  should  learn  the  value  of  the  positive  virtues.  Dishonesty,  un 
fairness,  discourtesy,  vulgarity,  or  profanity  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  connection  with  any  activity.  Through  public  and  private  appro 
bation,  teachers,  coaches,  and  the  community  should  honor  the  pupils 
of  vigor  and  high  ideals,  and  discipline  those  who  pursue  dishonor 
able  tactics. 

Teachers  and  coaches  who  represent  the  highest  ideals  in  morals 
and  personal  character  should  be  selected.  Preferably  the  coaching 
should  be  done  by  regular  teachers,  and  if  possible  by  the  director 
of  physical  education.  With  the  adolescent  group  the  basal  virtues 
are  caught  through  the  inspiring  personality  of  teachers  during  their 
direction  of  activities,  more  often  than  they  are  taught  through  defi 
nite  moral  instruction  in  the  classroom. 

Moral  instruction  shows  what  is  right.  Moral  action  knits  to 
gether  the  fibers  which  form  character.  Physical  activity,  particu 
larly  team  games,  rightly  conducted,  offers  great  opportunity  for 
moral  achievement ;  wrongly  conducted,  the  result  is  moral  deteriora 
tion.  During  this  adolescent  period  the  vigorous,  virile  leaders  will 
enter  into  the  team  activities.  These  team  boys  will,  in  large  meas 
ure,  influence  the  moral  standards  of  both  the  junior  and  senior  high- 
school  groups.  The  moral  standards  and  personal  leadership  of  the 
teachers  of  physical  education  will  be  a  large  factor  in  determining 
whether  these  boys  are  to  be  merely  healthy  animals  or  future  moral 
leaders  in  the  community.  If  the  "  win  at  any  cost "  idea  dominates 
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the  coach.  In1  may  be  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  community  in  de 
stroying  the  moral  ideals  and  the  ethical  standards  of  future  leaders. 

V.  SCHOOL   CREDIT. 

The  courses  in  hygiene  should  receive-  credit  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  chihsroom  subjects.  The  physical  practice  in  gymnastics,  ath 
letics,  games,  and  swimming  should  receive  positive  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  laboratory  courses.  The  hygiene  instruction  should  be 
graded  on  the  basis  of  classroom  recitations  and  examinations.  The 
physical  practice  should  be  marked  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the 
work  and  on  the  effort  of  the  pupil  in  daily  practice.  Tests  of 
mini  mil  m  physical  proficiency  should  be  given  at  regular  intervals. 

SUMMARY. 

The  present  civilization  is  making  great  demands  upon  the  vitality 
of  the  race.  School  practices  which  train  simply  eye,  ear,  tongue, 
and  hand  do  not  promote  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Laboratory  work, 
shop  work,  military  drill,  and  domestic  science  only  slightly  increase 
the  big  muscle  activity.  Big  muscle  work  is  essention  to  the  health 
of  the  pupils.  These  activities  are  not  secured  in  the  home  or  in  the 
street.  Big  muscle  activities  are  essential  to  vocational  and  other 
kinds  of  skill.  The  higher  levels  of  the  nervous  system  depend  for 
stability  and  health  upon  the  organic  development  of  the  middle  and 
lower  levels.  Big  muscle  work  in  the  plays  and  games  is  an  essential 
part  of  emotional  control  in  relation  to  character  building. 

Administrative  methods  should  be  changed  to  require  as  a  mini 
mum  two  double  periods  per  week  for  each  pupil.  The  time  allotted 
to  double  periods  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  changing  of  the 
clothes,  vigorous  exercise  of  45  minutes  with  equipment,  and  time 
for  bathing.  The  maximum  number  of  pupils  per  class  shoidd 
be  50. 

The  program  of  activity  under  competent  supervision  should  se 
cure  physical,  social,  educational,  and  moral  results. 
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The  following  bibliographical  suggestions,  while  not  a  part  of 
the  report,  were  prepared,  on  request,  by  the  office  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association,  93  Westford  Avenue,  Springfield, 
Mass.  That  association  publishes  twice  a  year  a  list  of  about  500 
books  on  physical  education,  hygiene,  and  allied  subjects.  It  also 
maintains  a  book  department  which  furnishes  advice,  gratis,  con 
cerning  books  and.  under  certain  conditions,  loans  books  for  ex 
amination. 

I.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Many  large  cities  have  printed  courses  in  physical  education  which 
would  be  suggestive  to  rural  high  schools.    Among  others,  the  fol- 1 
lowing  cities  have  well-organized  courses:  Detroit,  Mich.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  and  Springfield,  Mass. 

Teachers  without  technical  training  will  find  the  following  books 
helpful  in  organizing  work  in  small  high  schools  without  gym 
nasiums. 

GENERAL  WORKS. 

McKenzie,  R.  Tait.     Exercise  through  education  and  medicine.     Philadelphia, 

\V.  B.  Saunders  &  co.     $4. 
Michigan.     Department  of  education.     Syllabus  of  physical  training.     Lansing, 

Mich. 
New  Jersey.     Education  department.     Syllabus  of  physical  training.     Trenton, 

N.  J. 
New   York    (State).     Education   department.     Syllabus   of  physical   training. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

ATHLETICS. 

Moore,  Harry.    Keeping  in  condition.    New  York,  Macmillan.    7o  cents. 

Public  schools  athletic  league.    Official  handbook.     New  York.  American  sports 

publishing  co.     (Red  cover  series,  no.  71  R.)     25  cents. 
Reilly,  Frederick  J.     New  rational  athletics  for  boys  and  girls.     Boston,  D.  C. 

Heath  &  co.    64  cents. 
Stecher,  W.  A.    A  guide  to  track  and  field  work  contests  and  kindred  activities. 

Philadelphia,  McVey.    50  cents. 
Withington,   Paul.     Book  of  athletics.     Boston,   Lothrop.   Lee  &   Shepard  co. 

$1.50. 

GAMES    AND    PLAY. 

Bancroft,  Jessie  H.     Games  for  the  playground,  home,  school,  and  gymnasium. 

New  York,  Macmillan.    $1.50. 
Bowen,  W.  P.    The  teaching  of  play.     Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  published  by  the  author; 

American  physical  education  association,  distributing  agent.    $1. 
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Curtis',  IT.  S.     Education  Through  play.     New  York,  Macmilhin.     $1.2.~>. 

— .  The  reorganized  school  playground.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Government 
printing  oflice.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin,  1913,  no.  40.) 
10  cents. 

Lee,  J.     I 'lay  in  education.     New  York,  Macniillan.    $1.50. 

FREE    GYMNASTICS. 

M,  E.  H.     Free  gymnastics  and  tactics.     New  Haven.  r:>nn.,  published  by 


.  Gymnastic  nomenclature,  five  gymnastics.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  pub 
lished  by  the  author.  35  cents. 

Bowen,  W.  I*.  The  teaching  of  elementary  school  gymnastics;.  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  published  by  the  author;  American  physical  education  association, 
distributing  agent.  $1. 

McCurdy.   J.   H.     Calisthenic  nomenclature.      Springfield,  Mass..   published  by 
the  author;  American  physical  education   association,  distributing  agent. 
L25. 

<trom,  William.  The  teaching  of  gymnastics.  Wellesley.  Mass.,  published 
by  the  author;  American  physical  education  association,  distributing 
agent.  $2. 

Stecher,  W.  A.  The  theory  and  practice  of  educational  gymnastics,  for  boys' 
and  girls'  high  schools.  Philadelphia,  McVey.  $1.25. 

MECHANICS   OF  THE  BODT. 

Bancroft,  Jessie  H.     The  posture  of  school  children.     New  York,  Macniillan. 

$1.50. 
Bowen,  AY.  P.     Applied  anatomy  and  kinesiology.     Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Febiger. 

$3.50. 

— .    A  teacher's  course  in  physical  training.     Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  George 

Wahr.     $1.25. 

-trom,  William.     Gymnastic  kinesiology.     Wellesley,  Mass.,  published  by 

the  author ;  American  physical  education  association,  distributing  agent. 

$1.25, 

HYGIENE. 

Allen,  W.  H.     Civics  and  health.     Boston,  Ginn  &  co.     $1.25. 

Hill,  Kibbert  W.  The  new  public  health.    New  York,  Macniillan.     $1.25. 

Lyster,  Robert  A.    School  hygiene.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York.    $1.25. 

.    Textbook  of  hygiene  for  teachers.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York.    $1.50. 

Pyle,   Walter   L.,   cd.     A   manual   of  personal   hygiene.     Philadelphia,   W.   B. 

•Saunders  co.     $1.50. 

Rapeer,  L.  W.    Educational  hygiene.    New  York,  Scribner.    $2.50. 
Terman,  Lewis  M.     The  hygiene  of  the  school  child.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 

co.     $1.65. 

II.    GENERAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  following  bibliography  for  more  general  use  is  suggestive 
rather  than  complete.  The  choice  of  books  is  based  upon  the  de 
mand  which  has  come  to  the  book  department  of  the  American 
Ph}Tsical  Education  Association. 

ACCIDENTS,    EMERGENCIES. 

Leonard,  C.  H.  Manual  of  bandaging  adapted  for  self-instruction.  Illinois 
medical  journal,  370  Harper  ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  $1.50. 
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Moody,  C.  S.  Backwoods  surgery  and  medicine.  New  York,  Outing  pub.  co. 
80  cents. 

ADOLESCENCE. 

Baldwin,  B.  T.  Physical  growth  and  school  progress.  A  study  in  experimental 
education.  Washington, .Government  printing  oflice.  -1">  p.  d'.  S.  Bureau 
of  education.  Bulletin,  1914,  No.  10.) 

Boaz,  E.  G.    Cyclopedia  of  education,    vol.  3,  p.  187-190. 

(Jrampton,  C.  W.  Physiological  age.  American  physical  education  review, 
March-June,  1908. 

Foster,  W.  L.  Physiological  age  as  a  basis  for  classification  of  pupils  entering 
high  schools.  Psychological  clinic,  4:83-88,  1910. 

Godin,  P.  R6chercb.es  anthropometriques  sur  la  croissance.  Paris,  A.  Maloine, 
1903.  p.  180-197. 

Hall,  G.  S.  Adolescence.  2  vols.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  11)05.  p.  93, 
vol.  1.  $7.50. 

1 1  ughl ings-Jackson.  The  three  level  theory.  Journal  of  menial  science,  33: 
25-28,  1887-88. 

Mnrro, .    La  pubertS.    Paris,  C.  Reinwald  Schleicher  freres,  1902.     530  p. 

McCimly,  J.  H.  Physical  efficiency  tests  during  adolescence.  In  Fifteenth 
International  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.  Transactions. 

Stewart,  S.  F.  A  study  o-f  physical  growth  and  school  standing  of  boys.  Jour 
nal  of  educational  psychology,  7  :  414-426,  1916. 

Whipple,  G.  M.  Physiology  and  hygiene  of  adolescence.  In  Principles  of  sec 
ondary  education ;  ed.  by  P.  Monroe.  New  York,  Macinillan,  1914.  Chapter 
7,  p.  246-312.  Bibliography. 

ANATOMY,    ANIMAL    MECHANICS. 

Boweu,   W.    P.     Teacher's   course   in   physical   training.     Ann   Arbor,    Mich., 

George  Wahr.    $1.25. 
Skarstrom,   W.     Gymnastic   kinesiology.     Wellesley,   Mass.,   published   by  the 

author ;  American  physical  education  association,  distributing  agent.  $1.25. 
Wilder,  H.  H.  History  of  the  human  body.  New  York,  Henry  Holt.  $3.25. 

ANTHROPOMETRY. 

Seaver,  J.  W.    Anthropometry.    Chatauqua  press.    $1.50. 

ATHLETICS  (TRACK  AND  FIELD),  BASEBALL,  FOOTBALL,  TENNIS,  ETC. 

Bancroft,  J.  H.,  and  Pulvermacher,  W.  D.    Handbook  of  athletic  games.     New 

York,  Macmillan.     $1.50. 
Berry,  Elmer.    Baseball.    Springfield,  Mass.,  published  by  the  author ;  American 

physical  education  association,  distributing  agent. 

Dier,  J.  C.  The  book  of  winter  sports.  New  York,  Macmillan.  $1.50. 
Moore,  H.  H.  Keeping  in  condition.  New  York,  Macmillan.  75  cents. 
Rath,  Emil.  Apparatus,  track,  and  field  work  for  women.  North  American 

gymnastic  union.     $1.25. 
Reilly,  F.  J.    New  rational  athletics  for  boys.    Boston,  D.  C.  Heath.    G4  cents. 

CALISTHENICS,    MARCHING. 

Bancroft,  J.  H.     School  gymnastics,  free  hand.     Boston,  D.  C.  Heath.     $1.60. 

— .  School  gymnastics  with  light  apparatus.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath.  $1.80. 
Berry,  Elmer.  Manual  of  inarching.  New  York,  Association  press.  25  cents. 
Bowen,  W.  P.  The  teaching  of  elementary  school  gymnastics.  Ypsilanli,  Mich., 

published  privately ;  American  physical  education  association,  distributing 

agent.    $1. 
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Enebuske,  C.  J.     Progressive  gymnastic  days  order.     New  York,  Silver,  Bur- 

dette  &  co.    75  cents. 
Me(.'urdy.  J.  H.     Hygienic  dumb  bell  drill.     New  York.  Association  press.     30 

cents. 
.      Calisthenic    nomenclature.      Springfield,    Mass.,    published    privately; 

American  physical  education  association,  distributing  agent.     $1.'J.~. 
Uath,  Einil.     Free  exercises  with  and  without  hand  apparatus.     Indianapolis, 

Ind.,  North  American  gymnastic  union.     $1.25. 

Roberts,  R.  J.    Home  dumb-bell  drill.    New  York,  Association  press.    10  cents. 
Skarstrom,  William.     The  teaching  of  gymnastics.     Wellesley,  Mass.,  published 

privately:  American  physical  education  association,  distributing  agent. 
Steelier,  W.  A.     Theory  and  practice  of  educational  gymnastics  for  boys'  and 

girls'  high  schools.     Philadelphia,  McVey.     $1.25. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.    Gymnastic  nomenclature.    New  York,  Association  press.     $1. 

CAMPING,    SCOUTING. 

Boy  scouts'  handbook.    Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday  Page  &  co.    35  cents. 
Camp  fire  girls'  handbook.     New  York,  Campfire  outfitting  co..  16-1S  W.  22d 

st.     25  cents. 

Carpenter,  W.  S.    Winter  camping.    New  York,  Outing  publishing  co.     70  cents. 
Gibson,  H.  W.    Camping  for  boys.    New  York.  Association  press.     $1. 
Kephart.  H.    Camp  cookery.    New  York,  Outing  publishing  co.    80  cents. 
.    Camping  and  woodcraft.    New  York,  Outing  publishing  co.    $1.50. 

EUGENICS. 

Jewett,  F.  G.    The  next  generation.    Boston,  Ginn  &  co.    75  cents. 
Jordan,  D.  S.    War  and  the  breed.    Boston.  Beacon  press.    $1.35. 
Walter,  H.  E.    Genetics.    An  introduction  to  the  study  of  heredity.    New  York, 
Macniillan.    $1.50. 

DANCING,  FOLK   SONGS,   SINGING   GAMES,   ETC. 

Burchenal,  E.    Dances  of  the  people.    New  York,  Schirmer.    $1.50. 
.     Dancing  and  singing  games.     New  York,  Schirmer.     $1.50. 

— .     Folk  dance  music.    New  York,  Schirmer.    $1. 

— .     Folk  dances  of  Denmark.    New  York,  Schirmer.    $1.50. 

.     Folk  dances  of  Finland.    New  York,  Schirmer.     $1.50. 

Casky,  G.  M.     Athletic  pageant,  Athletic  jubilee.     Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Published 

by  the  author.    Each,  50  cents. 
.     American  clown — athletic  dance  for  men  and  boys.     Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Published  by  the  author.    $1. 
.     Arkadsky    Russian   dance,    American    sailor.      Milwaukee,    Wis.,    Pub 


lished  by  the  author.    Each,  50  cents. 

Morris  dances.    Parts  1-4.    New  York,  H.  W.  Gray.     Each.  $1.75. 

Rath,  Einil.     Gymnastic  dancing.     Indianapolis,  Ind.,  North  American  gymnas 
tic  union.     $1.25. 

Sharp,  C.  J.     Country  dances.     Parts  1-4.     New  York,  H.  W.  Gray.     Each,  $1.75. 

GYMNASTICS,  BOXING,  FENCING,  WRESTLING,  TUMBLING,   PYRAMIDS. 

Rutterworth,  H.     How  to  tumble.     (Includes  pyramids.)     Newark,  N.  J.,  Pub 
lished  by  the  author.    $1. 

Rath,  Emil.     Apparatus,  track  and  field  work  for  women.     Indianapolis,  lud.. 
North  American  gymnastic  union.     $1.25. 
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PREFACE. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Reviewing  Committee  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  held  in  Chicago  in  No 
vember,  1915,  Dr.  Henry  Neumann,  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
a  teacher  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City,  was  re 
quested  to  prepare  a  statement  on  Moral  Values  in  Secondary  Edu 
cation.  The  statement  prepared  by  Dr.  Neumann  was  discussed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  the  following  July.  After  revision  it 
was  submitted  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee  and  has  been 
approved  by  them.  This  approval  does  not  commit  every  member 
individually  to  every  statement  and  every  implied  educational  doc 
trine,  but  does  mean  essential  agreement  as  a  committee  with  tho 
general  recommendations. 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  stimulate  the  thought  of  teachers 
in  discovering  their  innumerable  opportunities  for  quickening  the 
conscience  and  clarifying  the  moral  vision  of  their  pupils.  The 
attention  of  teachers  is  here  directed  also  to  the  other  reports  of  the 
commission,  in  which  are  elaborated  many  of  the  ideas  presented  in 
this  report.  No  series  of  reports,  however,  could  compass  the  rich 
opportunities  of  the  secondary  school  for  developing  the  ethical  life 
of  young  people, 

CLARENCE  D.  KINGSLEY, 
Chairman  of  tJie  Commission. 
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THE  REVIEWING  COMMITTEE. 

(The  Reviewing  Committee  consists  of  26  members,  of  whom  10  are  chairmen  of  com 
mittees  and  10  are  members  at  large.) 
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MORAL  VALUES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


I.  SUPREME  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MORAL  AIMS  IN  AMERICAN 

EDUCATION. 

To  consider  moral  values  in  education  is  to  fix  attention  upon 
what  should  be  the  paramount  aim.  A  schooling  that  imparts  knowl 
edge  or  develops  skill  or  cultivates  tastes  or  intellectual  aptitudes, 
fails  of  its  supreme  object  if  it  leaves  its  beneficiaries  no  better 
morally.  In  all  their  relationships  present  and  future,  that  is,  as 
schoolmates,  as  friends,  as  members  of  a  family,  as  workers  in  their 
special  vocations,  as  Americans,  as  world  citizens,  the  greatest  need 
of  our  boys  and  girls  is  character,  the  habitual  disposition  to  choose 
those  modes  of  behavior  that  most  do  honor  to  human  dignity.  Not 
simply  to  learn  to  tell  the  truth  or  to  respect  property  rights,  but 
to  realize  in  ever  more  vital  ways  that  the  worth  of  life  consists  in 
the  endeavor  to  live  out  in  every  sphere  of  conduct  the  noblest  of 
which  one  is  capable — this  it  is  which  gives  education  its  highest 
meaning.1 

Stated  in  terms  of  national  service,  the  aim  of  the  secondary 
school  should  be  to  equip  our  pupils  as  fully  as  possible  with  the 
habits,  insights,  and  ideals  that  will  enable  them  to  make  America 
more  true  to  its  best  traditions  and  its  best  hopes.  To  strengthen 
what  is  most  admirable  in  the  American  character  and  to  add  to  it 
should  be  the  goal  toward  which  all  the  activities  are  pointed. 
Hence  the  best  contribution  that  any  school  can  offer  is  to  enrich 
the  understanding  of  what  is  required  for  right  living  together  in 
a  democracy,  to  encourage  every  disposition  toward  worthy  initiative 
and  cooperation,  and  to  provide  all  opportunity  for  the  practice 
through  which  these  habits  and  attitudes  are  most  surely  ingrained. 
By  a  fortunate  circumstance,  leading  features  in  our  national  life, 
euch  as  our  ideals  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  such  traits  as  a  distinct 
strain  of  chivalry,  link  themselves  naturally  with  tendencies  espe 
cially  active  in  young  people  during  their  years  in  the  secondary 

1  Moral  behavior,  as  here  understood,  Is  that  which  calls  out  in  all  concerned,  In  the 
at-'pnt  himself  aa  well  as  In  the  recipient  and  in  all  who  are  In  any  way  involved,  the  best 
of  which  each  is  uniquely  capable.  Friendship,  for  example,  is  morally  valuable  to  the 
extent  that  each  of  the  friends  stimulates  the  distinctive  excellence  of  the  other  and 
tii.-reby  of  himself ;  and  since  each  can  be  his  best  only  as  he  acts  out  his  various  rela 
tionships  aright,  In  the  home,  the  vocation,  etc.,  where  the  same  rule  of  reciprocal  stimu 
lation  applies,  It  follows  that  the  Influence  of  friend  upon  friend  thus  reaches  out  Into 
'Increasingly  broader  circles.  For  this  conception  and  lor  much  else  here  included  th* 
writer  is  indebted  to  Prof.  Feiix  Adler. 
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school.  This  is  peculiar^  the  time  when  they  crave  freedom,  self- 
reliance,  the  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  by  themselves;  it  is 
the  time  when  they  are  notably  conscious  of  a  new  personal  worth, 
a  quickened  sense  of  justice,  and  a  broadened  desire  to  help  their 
fellow  beings.  By  seizing  every  occasion  therefore  to  give  these 
promptings  their  best  nurture,  the  school  accomplishes  two  purposes 
that  coincide:  It  makes  for  a  better  America  by  helping  its  pupils 
to  make  themselves  better  persons. 

How  can  this  be  achieved?  It  Afould  be  a  mistake  for  the  high 
school  to  place  its  main  reliance  upon  any  single  method,  as  if  char 
acter  could  be  developed  chiefly  by  imparting  moral  wisdom  or 
even  by  instilling  special  habits  or  holding  up  lofty  ideals.  Intelli 
gence,  habits,  ideals,  all  three,  are  required.  Without  habits,  ideals 
degenerate  into  sentimentalism ;  without  moral  understanding  and 
ideals,  habit  becomes  dead  routine  incapable  of  growth  into  new 
and  better  ambitions.  Any  one  of  these  without  the  other  two 
•would  leave  important  aspects  lacking. 

II.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  DISTINCT  COURSES  IN  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

To  meet  this  threefold  requirement,  is  it  desirable  that  in  every 
high  school  at  the  present  time  the  other  activities  should  be  supple 
mented  by  distinct  courses  in  moral  instruction  ?  Teachers  properly 
trained  to  conduct  such  courses  are  very  few.  Let  us,  therefore,  con 
sider  the  advantages  of  this  method,  the  disadvantages,  and  the  re 
quirements  for  adopting  it  successfully. 

In  the  hands  of  enthusiastic,  well-trained  teachers,  courses  of  this 
kind  may  do  much  to  expand  and  deepen  the  moral  insight  of  young 
people,  to  promote  a  habit  of  moral  thoughtfulness,  and  to  elevate 
their  purposes.  By  providing  place  for  this  subject  the  school  -em 
phasizes  the  fact  that  it  considers  moral  thinking  sufficiently  im 
portant  to  receive  specific  attention.  Furthermore,  by  the  allotment 
of  a  definite  time  the  subject  is  insured  against  the  neglect  likely  to 
attend  a  merely  incidental  treatment.  There  is  also  allowed  a  more 
complete  consideration  of  duties  than  is  possible  when  moral  prob 
lems  are  discussed  only  as  some  special  incident,  such  as  a  breach 
of  discipline,  a  new  school  ordinance,  or  a  celebration,  brings  the 
opportunity.  For  instance,  many  of  the  finer  duties  of  home  life 
would  never  be  considered  if  the  teacher  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
some  special  occasion  arises. 

Moreover,  a  distinct  course  offers  greater  chance  than  incidental 
instruction  to  develop  the  broad,  far-reaching  principles  that  growth 
in  character  requires.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  a  democracy 
pledged  to  progress.  If  conduct  is  to  be  other  than  conventional 
morality,  or  slavish  obedience  to  whatever  happens  to  be  the  prevail- 
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ing  code,  surely  there  must  be  careful  thinking  upon  underlying 
principles.  Quiet,  earnest  reflection  upon  these  principles  at  regu 
lar  times  under  the  guidance  of  the  right  kind  of  teacher  is  therefore 
a  need  of  which  the  young  people  themselves  may  not  be  particularly 
conscious,  but  which,  in  these  days  of  extremely  hurried  living,  is 
important  enough  to  deserve  every  encouragement.1 

Before  such  courses  are  offered,  however,  it  is  essential  to  remem 
ber  the  following  facts.  When  moral  instruction  is  treated  as  a  dis 
tinct  subject,  there  is  danger  that  the  other  moral  opportunities  of 
the  school  will  be  overlooked  or  slighted.  It  is  easy  to  shift  to  the 
special  teacher  the  burden  of  concern  for  character  and  to  forget  that 
every  activity  should  be  utilized  to  this  end. 

A  second  danger  is  that  the  teacher  will  make  this  course  an  imi 
tation  of  the  usual  courses  in  ethics  offered  in  college.  Such  a  method 
is  fatal.  High-school  instruction  in  ethics  should  be  as  different  from 
college  work  in  ethical  theory  as  nature  study  in  the  elementary 
school  is  from  college  biology,  or  as  high-school  English  is  from  uni 
versity  courses  in  philology  or  literary  history.  Concrete  problems 
of  home,  school,  vocation,  community,  should  be  the  topics ;  and  gen 
eralizations  or  principles  should  be  brought  into  consciousness  only 
as  they  clarify  such  actual  problems.  In  the  teaching  of  any  subject 
it  is  always  ^mischievous  for  the  pupils  to  think  that  they  have  ideas 
when  they  have  only  words.  The  peril  is  gravest  where  the  aim  is 
daily  right  conduct. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  courses  of  this  nature  make  special  demands. 
They  call  in  the  first  place  for  genuine,  eager  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Lacking  this,  they  become  dry  monologues  or  the  per 
functory  execution  of  so  many  items  per  period  in  a  given  syllabus. 
It  is  bad  for  pupils  to  dislike  the  reading  of  the  best  books  because 
of  poor  teaching  in  literature.  It  is  worse  to  have  a  similar  dislike 
associated  with  ethical  reflection. 

In  the  second  place  the  teacher  must  possess  special  knowledge 
and  special  skill.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  ethics, 
with  the  classic  literature  on  the  subject,  and  with  the  history  of 
ethical  thinking  and  of  moral  evolution.  It  is  especially  needful 
that  he  be  trained  in  the  application  of  ethical  principles  to  the  con 
crete  problems  of  present-day  life.  Since  nothing  is  more  disastrous 
in  moral  instruction  than  academic  tediousness,  it  is  here  particu 
larly  that  the  teacher  must  possess  that  peculiar  skill  which  can 
bring  together  the  near  and  the  remote,  the  immediately  practical 
and  the  ideal,  in  wrays  interesting,  dignified,  and  productive.  Here, 
more  perhaps  than  in  the  teaching  of  any  other  subject,  are  required 

1  For  illustration  of  one  type  of  method,  see  "  Moral  Instruction  in  the  High  School," 
by  Frank  C.  Sharp,  University  of  Wisconsin  Bull.  No.  303  ;  High  School  Series,  No.  7. 
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those  special  personal  qualities  by  which  the  confidence  of  young 
people  is  won  and  retained.  Among  the  temptations  for  the  teacher 
to  avoid  are  "  gush, "  censoriousness,  cheap  familiarity  for  the  sake 
of  "  getting  down  to  their  level, "  and  the  pedantry  which  emphasizes 
trivialities  and  forgets  what  boys  and  girls  may  reasonably  be  ex 
pected  to  outgrow  of  their  own  accord.  Nowhere  is  there  greater 
need  for  tact,  for  broad,  human  sympathy  and  for  the  example  which 
speaks  far  more  convincingly  than  the  most  effective  word. 

Where  these  requirements  have  been  met,  and  where  the  other 
agencies  of  the  school  cooperate  in  the  interests  of  the  moral  aim,  the 
advantages  of  supplementing  these  agencies  by  scheduled  moral  in 
struction  offset  the  objections  commonly  urged.  The  desirability, 
therefore,  of  introducing  such  courses  into  any  given  school  will  de 
pend  upon  the  special  conditions  in  that  school. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  regarding  the  desirability  of 
a  distinct  course  in  moral  instruction  in  any  given  school,  it  is  clear 
that  the  subjects  taught,  the  teaching  methods,  the  spirit  of  the  class 
room  and  of  the  school,  all  the  activities  both  in  the  regular  day's 
work  and  after  school  hours,  can  be  employed  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  pupils'  understanding  of  right  living,  to  encourage  a  genuine, 
abiding  love  of  the  finer  modes  of  behavior,  and  to  form  right  habits. 
How  can  this  be  accomplished? 

III.  MORAL  VALUES  IN  PUPIL  ACTIVITIES. 

First  in  importance  as  a  moral  agency  should  be  placed  the  actual 
performances  of  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is  one  thing  to  hear  right 
conduct  praised  or  see  it  exemplified;  it  is  quite  another  and  more 
necessary  thing  for  the  boys  and  girls  themselves  to  do  the  acts. 
Character  is  essentially  a  matter  of  action,  the  habitual  performance 
of  certain  kinds  of  deeds  rather  than  others;  and  the  only  genuine 
•way  of  learning  how  to  do  these  deeds  is  to  do  them,  just  as  tennis 
is  learned  only  by  playing  it.  Nobody  really  understands  what  "  re 
sponsibility  "  means  until  he  has  been  intrusted  with  a  task  that  has 
succeeded  or  has  failed  because  of  him.  So  with  respect  to  "  service," 
"generosity,"  and  all  the  possible  terms  of  the  moral  vocabulary; 
any  genuine  comprehension  of  them,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out,  re 
quires  practice  in  the  deeds  themselves  first. 

The  better  schooling  of  our  times  has  seized  upon  the  fact,  not  only 
that  this  practice  must  come  first  in  the  order  of  learning,  but  that 
pupils  take  to  activity  so  much  more  readily  than  they  do  to  the 
relatively  passive  business  of  listening  or  reading.  They  are  eager 
to  engage  in  athletics,  to  run  a  school  paper,  to  dance,  to  act  plays, 
to  build,  to  do  dozens  of  things  that  merely  sitting  at  a  desk,  study 
ing  and  reciting,  will  never  permit.  One  of  the  richest  veins  in  all 
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education  has  been  tapped  in  recent  years  by  turning  these  energies 
to  account.  Instead  of  frowning,  as  in  older  days,  upon  the  desire  of 
the  young  to  act  upon  their  own  initiative,  we  have  learned  that  only 
upon  these  very  interests  can  be  laid  the  surest  basis  for  healthy 
growth. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  school  is  to  help  its  pupils  to  live 
later  the  kind  of  lives  which  membership  in  the  American  democ 
racy  requires,  provision  must  be  made  for  them  to  live  such  lives  in 
school  years.  Those  ideals  of  a  nobler  human  order  will  mean  most 
to  them  which  they  have  actually  attempted  to  put  into  practice 
themselves.  As  Dr.  Felix  Adler  once  put  it : 

With  progress  toward  moral  personality  as  the  aim.  the  life  of  the  school 
should  anticipate  the  organization  of  all  society  along  ethical  lines  by  creating 
In  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  picture  of  such  a  society.  From  that  life  they 
are  to  catch  the  ideal  which  it  is  intended  to  symbolize. 

In  the  light  of  this  viewpoint,  consider  to  what  a  slight  extent  the 
more  generous  impulses  can  be  developed  by  the  kind  of  school  pro 
cedure  which  ordinarily  prevails.  In  too  many  schools  the  aim  en 
couraged  by  the  actual  conduct  of  the  work  is  of  the  type  which  lays 
major  stress  upon  "  looking  out  all  the  time  for  number  one."  For 
instance,  is  not  prompting  in  recitation  too  often  punished  without  a 
thought  that  back  of  this  offense  is  a  kindly  desire,  which,  instead  of 
being  thwarted,  should  rather  be  encouraged  to  express  itself  in  some 
form  of  genuine  helpfulness? 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  any  less  training  is  needed  in  self-reliance, 
honesty,  perseverance,  obedience  to  authorities,  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others.  These  still  remain  fundamental.  But  we  have  been 
obliged  at  last  to  recognize  that  equally  necessary  to  preparation  for 
democratic  life  is  practice  in  worthy  cooperation  and  worthy  initia 
tive.  We  have  learned  that  there  is  something  woefully  lacking  in 
a  citizenship  which  does  no  more  than  obey  the  law  and  refrain  from 
infringement  upon  the  rights  of  neighbors.  We  can  no  longer  con 
ceive  of  democracy  as  mainly  a  matter  of  everyone  for  himself  within 
the  limits  of  the  law.  That  conception  is  still  too  common.  It  is 
symbolized,  as  Dr.  Dewey  has  pointed  out,  by  the  very  equipment  of 
the  ordinary  classroom.  Each  pupil  sits  by  himself  at  a  desk,  which 
is  fastened  irremovably  to  its  place.  Each  occupies  his  own  little 
island,  from  which  as  a  general  rule  communication  with  other  islands 
is  forbidden.  This  rigid  separation  typifies  the  importance  attached 
to  the  virtues  of  noninterference.  The  class  acts  as  a  group  only  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  headquarters. 

Siu-h  a  method  overlooks  two  weighty  considerations:  In  the  first 
place,  while  even  a  democracy  must  obey  orders,  the  rules  are  not 
decreed  by  an  autocrat;  they  are  willed  by  the  group  itself.  Re- 
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sponsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  in  the  execution  rests  with 
those  who  not  only  obey  the  orders  but  make  them.  This  is  true  of 
more  than  the  administration  of  school  routine.  A  school  magazine, 
for  instance,  is  in  this  sense  a  democratic  institution  to  the  extent 
that  the  students  themselves  initiate  and  run  it.  It  chooses  its  own 
policies  and  selects  its  own  malingers  to  carry  them  out.  It  is  not 
democratic  Avhen  outside  pressure,  like  that  of  the  teachers,  is  neces 
sary  to  keep  it  up. 

Secondly,  the  members  of  a  democracy  must  be  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  cooperation,  a  spirit  more  constructive  than  merely  refrain 
ing  from  interference,  the  spirit  of  freely  working  together  for  the 
positive  good  of  the  whole.  Initiative  is  encouraged  in  order  that 
better  contributions  may  be  oifered  to  the  common  task.  In  short, 
in  a  democracy  ethically  motivated,  everyone  does  his  bit  in  behalf 
of  worthy  enterprises  which  he  has  helped  to  will  into  existence. 

This  conception,  we  repeat,  is  a  special  need  in  the  America  of  to 
day  and  to-morrow.  The  old  rule  of  "  each  for  himself  without  in 
fringement  "  has  proved  a  sadly  unserviceable  tool  for  our  changed 
and  changing  social  order.  Not  only  has  it  encouraged  an  irrespon 
sibility  which  opened  the  door  wide  to  downright  political  corruption ; 
it  has  blinded  us  as  a  people  to  the  shame  of  widespread  poverty, 
disease,  ignorance,  vice,  and  general  inefficiency  in  huge  masses  of 
our  population.  The  war  has  at  last  brought  home  to  us  the  fail 
ure  of  our  individualistic  methods  to  solve  the  problems  which  call 
for  collective  action.  We  may  be  certain  that  the  years  ahead  will 
hear  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  note  of  essentially  cooperative 
enterprise.  We  shall  be  challenged  as  a  nation  to  prove  that  effi 
ciency  is  no  monopoly  of  autocratic  governments,  but  that  self- 
governing  democracies  too  can  learn  to  work  together  effectively. 
Our  newly  reanimated  pride  in  our  country  should  therefore  spur 
us  to  fresh  concern  for  the  type  of  personal  character  which  demo 
cratic  living  is  especially  commissioned  to  promote. 

Now,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  school  life  to  exhibit  the  perfect 
working  of  a  democracy  conceived  in  these  terms.  In  the  matter  of 
freedom,  for  example,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  permit  inexperi 
enced  children  to  enjoy  the  liberties  which  only  mature  persons  can 
manage.  But  the  principles  of  initiative  and  cooperation  are  capa 
ble  of  being  put  into  practice  in  many  ways  indeed  that  high-school 
pupils  can  well  employ.  We  want  school  life  to  be  organized  around 
the  idea,  not  that  each  student  is  to  do  his  utmost  to  get  a  better 
mark  than  his  neighbor,  but  that  all  arc  expected  to  make  a  free 
offering  of  their  best  to  the  progress  of  the  class  and  the  school  as  a 
whole  and  through  these,  of  the  larger  community.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  lot  us  consider  a  few  typical  instances  of  the  resources  at  our 
command. 
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Give  the  pupils  every  possible  chance  to  participate  in  the  man 
agement  of  the  school  life.  Compare,  for  example,  two  types  of 
assembly.  In  the  old-fashioned  school  the  pupils  gathered  to  sing  a 
song  or  two,  to  hear  the  principal  read  from  the  Bible,  to  listen  to  an 
address  from  the  principal  or  a  visitor,  and  to  hear  individual 
"  star  "  pupils,  selected  by  the  teacher,  "  speak  pieces,"  likewise  se 
lected  from  above.  Except  for  the  singing  there  was  no  coopera 
tion  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  groups.  The  management  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  teachers,  there  was  little  or  no  chance  for  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In  the  main,  the  chief  motive  to  which 
appeal  was  made  was  the  desire  for  individual  distinction,  a  motive 
at  best  inadequate,  since  only  the  few  had  a  chance  to  shine  as  elocu 
tionists. 

To-day  the  better  type  of  assembly  is  run  by  the  pupils.  Its  suc 
cess  depends  not  on  the  execution  of  a  teacher's  decisions  by  a  few, 
but  on  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  all.  Working  with  a  faculty 
adviser,  they  select  the  program  and  the  ones  who  are  to  carry  it 
out.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  where  this  is  the  case,  their  choice  so 
frequently  takes  the  form  of  a  dramatic  offering.  The  reasons  we 
need  not  stop  to  analyze.  The  significant  thing  is  the  opportunity 
here  afforded  for  the  interplay  of  initiative,  responsibility,  and  the 
spirit  of  teamwork.  A  class  responsible,  let  us  say,  for  a  dramatic 
performance  as  the  chief  item  on  the  program  of  a  given  date,  is  at 
once  put  to  it  as  a  group  to  do  its  best.  It  knows  from  experience 
what  it  means  for  auditors  to  be  bored  by  a  play  poorly  chosen  or 
poorly  acted.  Realizing  that  the  success  or  the  failure  depends 
chiefly  upon  itself,  it  feels  a  real  obligation  to  select  wisely.  It  must 
therefore  encourage  every  individual  in  its  membership  to  help  the 
enterprise  along.  He  must  do  his  share  to  choose  the  right  play,  to 
pick  the  most  competent  performers,  to  act  his  own  part  well  (even 
though  he  would  have  preferred  the  leading  role) ,  to  assist  in 
making  stage  properties,  and  in  general  to  express  and  to  stimulate 
the  team  spirit  without  which  the  undertaking  is  bound  to  fail. 

This  is  the  point  of  view  for  all  the  activities  of  the  school.  Hence 
the  value  of  pupil  self-government  wherever  such  a  scheme  represents 
a  genuine  cooperation  among  the  pupils  themselves  and  between 
the  pupils  and  the  teachers.  The  latter  are  not  at  all  to  abrogate 
their  functions.  The  main  point  is  the  intelligent  sharing  by  the 
pupils  themselves  in  the  responsibilities  of  their  own  school  com 
munity.  For  their  period  of  life,  the  school  is  or  should  be  the  spe 
cial  field  for  their  activities  as  citizens.  The  proper  performance  of 
these  activities  now  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  civic  duties  of  the 
years  to  follow. 

Hence  it  is  important  that  pupils  learn  from  experience  that, 
among  other  things,  the  law  of  the  school  is  aimed  at  their  best  in- 
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terest  This  they  do  see  most  readily  when  their  social  consciousness 
is  enlisted  to  help  frame  and  enforce  the  regulations  under  which 
they  are  to  live.  Thus  in  one  of  our  high  schools  a  valuable  result 
was  reaped  from  an  experiment  in  leaving  the  care  of  the  study 
periods  to  the  pupils  without  supervision  by  the  teachers.  The 
scheme  worked  badly ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  faculty  voted 
its  abandonment.  The  situation  was  saved,  however,  by  the  student 
council.  It  requested  that  the  plan  be  given  another  trial.  It  saw 
that  the  matter  was  discussed  earnestly  in  all  the  classes,  proposed 
certain  modifications  and  pledged  the  student  body  to  faithful  per 
formance.  The  pledge  was  kept,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  a  return  to  the  old  system. 

The  thing  of  special  value  in  affairs  of  this  kind  is  the  first-hand 
experience  of  the  students  in  meeting  the  problems  of  their  own 
corporate  life.  They  appreciate  more  readily  that  their  school  is 
a  community  with  certain  functions  to  perform  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  membership,  i.  e.,  that  it  must  safeguard  the  health  of  its 
members,  protect  them  against  injury  from  the  indifferent  or  ill- 
disposed,  bring  the  weakest  up  to  standard  in  intelligence,  refine 
ment,  and  moral  character,  and  encourage  all  to  reach  new  and  higher 
levels.  These  are  the  tasks  of  the  adult  citizenship  into  which  they 
are  later  to  enter.  They  learn,  and  perhaps  nothing  else  can  teach 
them  so  well,  what  these  tasks  require  in  the  way  of  free  and  generous 
cooperation.  How  much  their  understanding  of  certain  fundamental 
problems  of  democracy  is  furthered  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol 
lowing  testimony.  One  student  writes: 

Whether  the  system  of  unsupervised  study  periods  works  or  not  depends  upon 
each  member  of  the  group.  Some  are  unable  to  control  themselves.  They 
make  the  plan  fail  since  the  teacher  must  again  be  placed  in  charge.  Such  a 
backward  step  usually  takes  several  months  to  regain.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
study  periods  of  this  kind  may  be  carried  on  very  successfully  if  there  are 
present  enough  of  the  older  students  who  can  practice  self-control  and  are 
not  afraid  to  take  it  upon  themselves  to  remonstrate  with  the  younger  and 
more  unruly  pupils. 

Another  student  writes: 

Give  us  a  chance  to  do  something  on  our  own  responsibility.  The  academic 
part  of  school  life  offers  little  field  for  such  training.  Perhaps  we  are  too 
young  to  realize  the  importance  of  what  we  ought  to  be  learning.  But  if  we 
were  given  complete  control  of  such  matters  as  study  periods,  athletics,  as 
semblies,  and  social  functions,  even  if  mistakes  were  made,  it  would  not  be  a 
very  serious  matter.  But  I  doubt  if  many  mistakes  would  be  made,  as  even  the 
most  scatter-brained,  frivolous  people  at  our  age  turn  out  best  when  given 
responsible  positions. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  so-called  self-government  at  our  schools  is  that 
the  faculty  doesn't  seem  to  trust  us.  That  is  why  there  is  so  little  interest 
among  the  pupils  at  large.  They  feel  that  the  student  board  is  a  mere  figure 
head.  No  one  will  ever  be  interested  in  anything  unless  made  to  feel  that  the 
movement  or  institution  needs  his  help. 
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These  declarations  convey  their  own  comment.  They  indicate 
incidentally  the  important  educative  influence  of  the  pupils  upon 
one  another.  That  "  even  the  scatter-brained,  frivolous  members 
turn  out  best  when  given  responsible  positions  "  is  undoubtedly  due 
not  only  to  their  sincere  interest  in  the  tasks  thus  intrusted  to  them, 
but  to  their  being  held  to  account  by  those  whose  favorable  judg 
ment  they  genuinely  respect,  namely,  their  own  peers.  A  lad  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  can  escape  with  a  passing  mark  from  his 
teacher  in  English  or  history  knows  that  bluff  will  not  succeed  with 
his  comrades.  For  a  game  lost  through  his  negligence,  or  for  a  per 
formance  or  an  outing  spoiled  by  his  poor  conduct,  he  is  certain  to 
hear  from  his  peers  with  a  sharpness  that  carries  home.  The  same  is 
true  of  more  than  reproof.  How  frequently  does  it  happen  that 
young  people  will  take  from  other  students  advice  that  they  reject 
when  it  comes  from  the  more  or  less  uncongenial  world  represented 
by  the  faculty !  Hence  the  wisdom  of  enlisting  in  the  school  manage 
ment  the  active  interest  of  those  to  whom  the  other  pupils  look  up. 
Democracy  rests  upon  public  opinion.  The  soundest  public  opinion 
is  generated  where  the  best  leaders  receive  the  amplest  encourage 
ment. 

In  some  schools  the  chance  for  these  new  expressions  is  offered 
even  in  connection  with  what  has  always  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  and 
exclusively  the  concern  of  the  teacher,  namely,  the  choice  of  topics 
for  study  and  the  conduct  of  the  recitation.  Just  as  a  group  will 
make  itself  responsible  for  selecting  a  play  and  presenting  it,  so  in 
connection  with  the  regular  work  in  history  or  in  science,  let  us  say, 
for  example,  a  group  will  select  some  topic  for  investigation  and 
hold  itself  responsible  for  teaching  the  results  to  the  rest  of  the 
class.  For  illustration  consult  Scott's  Social  Education  and  Johns 
ton's  Modern  High  School,  chapter  4.1 

All  encouragement  should  be  given  to  cooperative  enterprises  in 
aid  of  philanthropies  and  other  forms  of  civic  welfare.  No  one 
can  fail  to  appreciate  the  moral  value  of  these  activities  after  seeing 
a  class  go  through  all  the  steps  involved  in  an  undertaking  such  as 
the  following:  A  class  which  had  become  interested  in  the  problem 
of  a  poor  family  decided  that  the  best  help  it  could  give  was  to 
raise  money  to  enable  the  daughter  to  take  a  two-year  course  at  a 
technical  school  instead  of  going  to  work  at  once.  The  value  of  what 
was  taught  by  this  discussion  alone  is  apparent.  Then  came  the  con 
sideration  of  ways  and  means,  candy  sales,  dramatic  performance, 
and  so  on.  The  problem  enlisted  the  participation  of  every  member 
of  the  class  in  one  committee  or  another.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  final  handing  over  of  the  money  to  the  settlement  worker  in 

*  In  this  chapter  see  especially  p,  2GO,  on  helping  backward  pupila. 
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charge,  no  one  was  without  some  responsibility  to  his  class  for  a 
project  which  that  class  as  a  whole  had  voted. 

Last  summer  the  pupils  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School  cultivated 
8  acres  of  land  on  a  farm  near  New  York  City.  The  report  in  the 
school  paper,  after  mentioning  items  like  the  52,000  ears  of  corn,  the 
several  thousand  quarts  of  beans,  etc.,  which  were  raised  and  canned 
or  sold  outright,  says : 

What  was  most  encouraging,  however,  was  the  way  in  which  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  was  shown.  The  whole  project  was  in  itself  one  of  cooperation  with 
the  Government,  to  swell  the  food  supply  this  winter.  Our  work  was  done  by 
various  squads,  and  our  entertainments  were  provided  by  various  committees. 
The  way  the  boys  in  the  fields  and  the  girls  in  the  house  divided  the  labor 
efficiently  and  fairly  proved  that  cooperative  schemes  were  not  merely  ideal, 
but  also  practicable. 

Our  experience  on  the  farm  this  summer  has  been  one  we  shall  not  easily 
forget.  We  have  had  a  very  jolly  time,  we  have  been  able  to  help  our  country 
along  lines  for  which  we  were  best  fitted,  and  we  have  gained  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  worth  of  cooperation,  which  is  of  inestimable  value  to  us.  *  *  * 
When  the  actual  time  to  leave  came,  we  felt  a  bit  sorry,  .but  in  other  ways 
happy.  We  have  had  a  fine  vacation,  a  vacation  which  was  well  spent.  It 
makes  us  feel  so  much  better  to  know  that  we  have  actually  produced  some 
thing  for  the  common  good;  that  what  we  have  produced  means  something; 
that  it  counts.  *  *  *  We  have  worked  for  a  good  and  practical  end,  and 
in  doing  that  we  have  each  learned  precious  lessons  in  living  together,  in  work 
ing  together,  in  laughing  together,  and  in  facing  certain  problems  together. 

Another  illustration:  In  a  small  western  town  a  class  in  civics 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  need  for  improvement  in  the 
community.  It- arranged  a  series  of  public  meetings,  invited  parents 
to  attend  and  experts  to  deliver  addresses.  As  an  outcome  it  helped 
to  secure,  among  other  results,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  gar 
bage  collection  for  the  town,  the  employment  of  a  municipal  nurse, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  bathing  beach  with  bathhouses  for  the 
public  use.  Even  if  every  school  can  not  teach  citizenship  by  such 
immediate  practice  as  this,  the  principle  can  be  applied  to  local  con 
ditions  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  chief  value  consists  in  learning 
how  to  work  for  worthy  social  ends  through  voluntary  cooperation. 

Let  it  be  repeated,  however,  that  the  way  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
service  is  to  begin  with  rendering  service  to  one's  own  immediate 
community.  Hence  the  desirability  of  membership  in  the  school 
orchestra  or  glee  club,  of  running  the  school  paper,  managing  the 
school  bank,  assisting  backward  pupils,  supplying  stage  carpentry, 
making  bookshelves,  umbrella  stands,  waste-paper  baskets,  flower 
boxes,  apparatus  for  the  laboratories,  or  repairing  school  furniture. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  services  of  this  kind  draw  the 
pupils  more  closely  to  their  school.  It  is  a  matter  of  familiar  ob 
servation  that  people  are  apt  to  become  more  firmly  attached  to  an 
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institution  by  reason  of  what  they  themselves  do  for  it  than  by  virtue 
of  what  it  does  for  them.  Young  people  who  have  helped  to  build 
a  school  playground  or  prepare  a  school  garden  are  much  more  likely 
to  keep  the  grounds  in  good  shape  than  those  who  come  into  a  place 
where  everything  has  been  made  ready  for  them  beforehand.  Like 
adults  they  cherish  that  to  which  they  have  given  themselves.  The 
experiences  related  by  Booker  T.  Washington  in  "  Working  with  the 
Hands,"  have  been  proved  true  elsewhere;  to  care  for  your  com 
munity,  perform  a  voluntary  service  for  it. 

An  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction  in  urban  high' 
schools  is  contained  in  the  following  report  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  new  pupils  were  registered  in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School 
in  New  York.  As  the  girls  from  the  elementary  school  entered — 

They  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  reception  committee  of  pupils  who  made  them 
feel  perfectly  at  home  and  showed  them  just  what  to  do.  Each  member  escorted 
a  new  girl  to  the  registration  table  where  26  young  ladies  recorded  the  entrants. 

One  whose  last  name  began  with  K  formed  in  line  with  the  others  under  the 
placard  K,  or  if  her  name  was  Robinson,  she  walked  over  to  the  girl  under  the 
sign  R  and  told  her  all  about  herself.  After  she  had  registered,  she  found  at 
her  side  a  delightful,  chatty  girl,  who  treated  her  as  if  she  had  known  her  all 
her  life.  This  girl  took  her  through  the  building  and  showed  her  all  about  her 
alma  mater  to  be.  She  asked  her  what  she  was  particularly  interested  in. 
Did  she  like  debating  or  music?  Well,  then  she  must  be  sure  to  join  the  musical 
and  debating  clubs.  And  she  took  her  over  and  introduced  her  to  the  presidents 
of  these  organizations. 

All  this  time  she  had  not  met  a  single  teacher,  nor  had  she  received  a  single 
order  or  command.  She  had  simply  been  welcomed  to  her  future  alma  mater  by 
her  equals,  who  were  glad  that  she  had  come,  and  who  hoped  that  she  would 
remain  to  honor  the  school,  to  educate  herself  in  the  finest  sense,  and  to  form 
lifelong  friendships  begun  already  on  her  first  day. 

More  than  1,300  applications  for  admission  were  received.  The  chairman  of 
the  ushers  saw  that  every  girl  was  taken  care  of  and  she  seemed  to  be  in  a 
dozen  places  at  once,  always  pleasant  and  hospitably  smiling.  The  principal 
walked  about  the  school  delighted.  He  knew  that  the  impression  these  hun 
dreds  of  girls  were  getting  on  their  first  day  would  abide  and  would  strongly 
initiate  an  attitude  of  cheerfulness  and  courtesy  throughout  the  school  life. 
"  How  much  better  is  this,"  said  he,  "  than  having  the  new  girls  met  by  a  corps 
of  teachers  tired  out  with  writing  down  names.  Listen :  Did  you  hear  that?" 
He  was  standing  near  the  main  entrance  of  the  school,  and  a  "  Glad  to  meet 
you  "  rang  out  clear  and  hearty. 

"  Glad  to  meet  you,"  the  principal  repeated.  "  Why,  if  the  teachers  were  driv 
ing  away  at  writing  down  name  after  name  would  they  have  time  for  a  greeting 
like  that?  Would  they  feel  like  giving  a  handshake  and  a  smile?  People  are 
wondering  why  so  many  youngsters  run  away  from  school  or  get  working 
papers  as  soon  as  they  are  of  age.  Why  don't  they  stop  to  think  a  minute  and 
consider  the  spirit  in  the  usual  schools?  Nobody  smiles,  nobody  has  time  for 
courtesy,  nobody  tries  to  make  the  boy  or  girl  feel  at  home.  Everybody  has 
something  to  growl  about,  to  demand,  to  enforce.  If  you  go  to  a  restaurant  or 
a  theater,  they  don't  try  to  order  you  about  or  to  punish  you.  They  try  to  make 
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you  feel  at  ease.  They  want  you  to  come  again.  If  the  schools  tried  this 
method,  the  number  of  pupils  who  leave  before  they  finish  their  course  would 
decrease  as  by  miracle. 

Note  the  importance  of  what  those  pupils  received  who  contributed 
their  assistance.  It  is  true  that  only  a  small  number  out  of  the  en 
tire  student  body  enjoyed  this  particular  opportunity.  The  prin 
ciple,  nevertheless,  remains  fruitful,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
th;ii  the  greatest  step  forward  in  the  pedagogy  of  character  build 
ing  will  be  taken  by  those  schools  that  find  methods  of  enlisting 
•  every  one  of  their  students  in  activities  of  cooperative  service. 

IV.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INTERPRETING  EXPERIENCE  AND 
SUGGESTING  NEW  IDEALS. 

In  reacting  to-day  against  formal  teaching  and  in  emphasizing 
the  need  of  learning  by  experience,  there  is  danger  of  going  to  the 
extreme  of  relying  exclusively  upon  the  latter  resource.  How  essen 
tial  it  is  for  the  pupils  actually  to  live  out  for  themselves  the  prin 
ciples  of  right  conduct  we  have  here  attempted  to  enforce.  But  it 
needs  also  to  be  urged  that  for  our  boys  and  girls  to  live  through 
certain  experiences  is  not  enough.  What  is  most  valuable  in  these 
experiences  must  be  interpreted  to  them;  the  social  and  ethical  im 
plications  must  somewhere  and  at  some  time  be  lifted  very  definitely 
into  conscious  understanding  and  volition.1 

To  appreciate  how  futile  it  is  to  trust  "  experience "  alone  to  im 
prove  character  we  need  only  note  how  often  it  happens,  for  instance, 
that  boys  get  from  their  athletic  experience  little  other  than  a  certain 
coarsening  of  their  moral  fiber. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  an  "  experience  "  there  must  be  more  or  less  under 
standing  of  its  better  possibilities.  A  boy  who  is  disgruntled  because  he  thinks 
he  is  a  good  pitcher  but  is  obliged  to  play  center  field  may  be  forced  by  his 
comrades  to  do  his  allotted  share  in  the  work  of  his  team,  and  thus,  according 
to  some  teachers,  be  educated  into  obedience  to  a  group  will.  The  simple  fact 
remains,  nevertheless,  that  this  experience  is  of  no  value  unless  its  ethical 
significance  is  grasped.  Left  to  himself,  the  lad  may  get  no  more  out  of  the 
situation  than  a  mood  of  ugliness.  Far  from  being  "socialized,"  he  may  feel 
nothing  but  antisocial  emotions.  A  word  or  two  of  interpretation  may  do- 
much,  however,  to  send  the  boy  back  to  his  undesired  post  with  a  clearer  no 
tion  of  responsibility  and  a  helpful  resolve  to  live  up  to  it.  A  member  of  one 
of  the  writer's  classes  told  of  a  pupil  who  had  received  help  in  a  situation  of 
this  sort.  Disliking  his  position  on  the  school  team,  the  lad  had  resigned, 

1  Among  the  good  results  that  have  come  from  the  "  formal-discipline  "  controversy  has 
been  the  freshened  conviction  that  returns  In  character  building  can  not  be  expected  to 
occur  automatically  and  Inevitably  from  training  In  certain  given  habits  like  accuracy, 
perseverance,  etc.  Shopwork,  for  Instance,  by  requiring  faithful  craftsmanship  would 
seem  to  offer  unique  occasion  for  the  pupil  to  become  acquainted  with  standards  of  honest 
achievement.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  unless  this  ideal  Is  brought  specifically  to 
his  attention,  taken  to  heart  as  an  Ideal,  and  recnforced  by  teaching  outside  the  work 
shop,  there  la  leas  likelihood  of  his  deriving  this  profit  from  his  hours  at  the  bench. 
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against  the  protests  of  his  fellow  athletes.  A  month  later  he  was  allowed  to 
play  a  leading  r61e  In  a  performance  of  "  Julius  Caesar,"  where  he  acquitted 
himself  with  all  credit.  His  teacher  thereupon  reminded  him  of  the  part  con 
tributed  to  his  success  by  the  obscure  but  none  the  less  important  efforts  of 
the  other  actors.  The  boy  was  ashamed  and  saw  his  selfishness  in  its  true  light. 
Whatever  the  experience,  it  counts  for  most  when  its  fuller  implications  are 
thus  comprehended ;  and  here  the  clearer  tmd  wider  insight  of  the  teacher  may 
render  valuable  aid.1 

Even  at  its  best  a  group  activity  can  do  no  more  than  adjust  the 
participants  to  the  ethical  standards  of  that  group,  whereas  moral 
education,  especially  for  pupils  in  their  teens,  should  aim  rather  at 
the  creation  of  constantly  higher  levels  of  right  relationship.  Every 
teacher  knows  how  a  group  can  often  be  led  to  raise  its  moral  level  by 
suggestions  from  the  teacher  to  the  leading  spirits,  who  thereupon 
win  the  others  over.  Consider,  for  example,  the  success  of  some 
schools  in  getting  the  code  of  the  honor  system  to  displace  the  pupils' 
own  code  in  which  cheating  is  regarded  as  clever.  What  moral  in 
struction  does  is  to  attempt  more  systematically  to  secure  these  better 
interpretations  of  experience  and  to  suggest  opportunities  for  experi 
ences  still  worthier.  For  a  school  to  forget  this  need  for  increasingly 
finer  codes  is  to  be  untrue  to  its  function  as  an  agency  of  progress. 

By  interpreting  experiences,  then,  we  mean  something  more  and 
other  than  offering  boys  a  list  of  reasons  why,  for  example,  they 
should  play  their  games  fairly.  We  have  in  mind  rather  the  attempt 
to  create  a  background  of  vivid  ideals  for  the  whole  of  life.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  pupil  be  indignant  at  a  wrong 
which  he  himself  has  suffered  from  unfair  play.  His  experience 
should  be  made  to  contribute  to  a  conception  of  manhood  that  will 
feel  scorn  for  meanness  and  injustice  in  any  form;  and,  best  of  all, 
it  should  help  him  shape  for  himself  a  life  plan  wherein  a  readiness 
to  champion  just  causes  is  a  leading  principle. 

Ethical  interpretation,  in  short,  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
bridge  between  two  sets  of  experiences ;  that  is,  between  the  conduct 
already  performed  and  the  better  sort  which  is  yet  to  be  practiced.  If 
this  seems  to  be  imposing  adult  conceptions  upon  minds  too  young, 
let  us  remember  that  if  these  higher  standards  are  not  held  up  in  the 
years  of  adolescence,  there  is  that  much  less  chance  of  their  being 
accepted  later  when  the  character  has  grown  more  fixed.  It  is  an 
unwarranted  extreme  to  maintain  that  every  ideal  presented  to  young 
people  must  be  capable  of  immediate  translation  into  action.  Like 
childhood  dreams  of  a  distinguished  career,  many  a  vision  cherished 
in  youth  is  no  less  precious  for  being  obliged  to  wait  long  indeed  for 
the  chance  to  be  put  into  practice. 

1  Henry  Neumann :  "'Some  Misconception  of  Moral  Education."  International  Journal 
of  Ethics,  April.  1912.  Also  In  "  Second  International  Moral  Education  Congress- 
Papers  Contributed  by  American  Writers,"  2  West  Sixty-fourth  Street,  New  York. 
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That  the  ideals  suggested  in  school  will  fail  to  take  hold  in  num 
berless  instances  is  to  be  expected.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  a  truly 
scientific  psychology  of  character  is  still  scarcely  in  its  infancy,  we 
must  reckon  with  the  circumstance  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  school 
are  constantly  handicapped  by  the  lower  tone  of  the  environment 
outside.  Surely,  however,  this  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  at 
tempt  to  establish  the  worthier  standards  by  every  method  at  our 
disposal. 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  this  problem  would  disappear  if 
we  remembered  that  we  are  not  confronted  with  a  choice  between 
experience  on  the  one  hand  and  interpretation  on  the  other.  If  the 
error  of  the  past  has  been  to  rely  upon  formal  teaching,  it  is  no  solu 
tion  to  turn  now  exclusively  to  another  one-sided  method.  The  rem 
edy  would  seem  to  lie  in  getting  the  most  out  of  every  resource 
available. 

What  are  these  resources?  We  have  already  considered  the  social 
activities  and  the  problem  of  scheduled  moral  instruction.  Let  us 
turn  next  to  the  rich  possibilities  in  the  various  daily  studies. 

V.  ETHICAL  VALUES  IN  THE  VARIOUS  STUDIES. 

The  value  of  any  of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  is  measured  by 
the  importance  of  the  help  it  offers  the  pupil  in  meeting  his  many 
life  problems.  It  devolves  upon  the  teacher,  therefore,  to  make  each 
subject  yield  its  utmost  in  the  way  of  moral  inspiration  and  better 
understanding  of  what  right  living  signifies.  A  wealth  of  oppor 
tunity  is  opened  in  this  direction  when  once  we  conceive  right  living 
in  the  broad  sense  assumed  by  this  report.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  a  "  moral "  be  tagged  to  every  lesson.  The  point  is  simply  that 
•wherever  the  day's  work  offers  the  chance  to  create  a  new  ideal  or  put 
new  meaning  into  an  old  one,  or  to  broaden  or  deepen  the  student's 
understanding  of  human  excellence,  the  chance  should  be  utilized 
with  every  confidence  that  the  time  thus  spent  is  eminently  worth 
•while. 

1.    SOCIAL  STUDIES. 

Dealing  as  they  do  so  pointedly  with  the  relationships  of  individ 
uals  and  of  classes,  nations,  and  other  groups,  such  studies  as  history, 
geography,  civics,  and  economics  present  the  teacher  with  unique  oc 
casion  to  clarify  his  pupils'  comprehension  of  moral  right  and  wrong. 

In  grades  10,  11,  and  12  these  subjects  can  be  so  taught  as  to  bring 
home  certain  large  conceptions  like  that  of  social  heredity,  i.  e.,  the 
truth  that  the  acts  of  one  generation  bear  fruit  for  good  or  ill  in  the 
lives  of  the  generations  that  follow.  For  instance,  when  a  ship 
landed  in  Jamestown  in  1619  with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  the  consequences 
of  that  act  appeared  over  200  years  later  in  all  the  tragedies 
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of  the  Civil  War.  Our  pupils  will  be  better  citizens  if  they  form  the 
habit  of  forecasting  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  upon  future 
generations  by  what  society  is  doing  or  failing  to  do  at  the  present 
time. 

A  second  conception  of  this  kind  is  that  of  social  progress.  Too 
frequent  an  obstacle  to  social  advance  is  the  inability  of  great  masses 
of  people  to  understand  that  prevailing  practices,  in  spite  of  their 
long  and  apparently  secure  intrenchment,  should  and  can  be  changed 
lor  the  better.  One  of  the  aims  of  history  teaching  should  be  to 
show  how  man  has  improved  upon  his  customs  and  institutions,  and 
to  encourage  the  conviction  that  further  change  is  still  desirable  and 
possible.  As  Prof.  Robinson  says  in  The  New  History,  there  is  every 
need  to  throw  the  weight  of  our  influence  on  the  side  of  the  new 
truth  which  has  not  yet  won  recognition  rather  than  on  the  side  of 
what  is  already  well  established : 

At  every  crossing  on  the*  road  that  leads  to  the  future,  each  progressive  spirit 
is  opposed  by  a  thousand  men  appointed  to  guard  the  past.  Let  us  have  no 
fear  lest  the  fairest  towers  of  former  days  be  sufficiently  defended.  The  least 
that  the  most  trained  among  us  can  do  is  not  to  add  to  the  immense  weight 
which  nature  drags  along. 

Care  must  be  exercised,  however,  to  keep  young  people  from  mini 
mizing  the  good  even  in  institutions  which  need  reconstruction. 
The  first  essential  to  making  the  environment  over  for  the  better  is  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  what  still  deserves  to  be  honored.  In  this 
connection  pupils  should  be  reminded  how  largely  to-day's  advance 
over  the  past  is  due  to  the  very  labors  of  which  they  may  now  be 
tempted  to  think  lightly.  For  example,  we  know  vastly  more  about 
America  to-day  than  Columbus  knew,  but  only  because  of  what  he 
achieved.  "  A  dwarf  perched  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  giant "  sees 
farther  than  the  giant  does;  but  he  should  remember  why. 

The  social  studies  present  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  clarify 
those  misused  terms  "  liberty  "  and  "  equality."  There  is  a  better 
reason  for  prizing  American  freedom  than  the  fact  that  it  permits 
one  to  do  as  he  pleases  within  the  limits  of  noninterference  with 
others.  On  moral  grounds,  freedom  is  the  opportunity  to  express 
what  in  each  human  being  is  best.  Our  political  liberty,  therefore, 
is  to  be  cherished  for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  the  humblest 
citizen  not  to  do  as  he  chooses,  but  to  share  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
unique  powers  in  the  common  responsibility  for  the  improvement  of 
American  life.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  desire  to  par 
ticipate  in  common  duties  rather  than  upon  the  enjoyment  of  privi 
leges.  The  hope  of  the  recent  revolution  in  Russia  is  that  talented 
men  and  women,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Siberia  as  heretofore,  may 
now  be  encouraged  when  they  offer  their  gifts  to  their  country.  Po 
litical  freedom  is  to  be  prized  for  providing  such  a  chance.  This  is 
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the  reason  why  voluntary  group  activities  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
afford  such  excellent  preparation  for  citizenship.  The  idea  to  be 
stressed  in  these  group  undertakings  is  the  advantage  of  participat 
ing  voluntarily  in  the  common  responsibility. 

The  subject  of  equality  may  be  treated  in  like  manner.  Americans 
are  far  from  equal  in  intelligence,  character,  and  power.  Here  is  an 
excellent  occasion  to  discuss  with  the  pupils  the  moral  basis  of  re 
spect  and  superiority.  Men  are  morally  equal  in  the  sense  that  each 
is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  his  duties  and  of  trying  to 
live  up  to  them.  The  most  unlettered  man  is  dignified  by  the  fact 
that  he  possesses  this  mark  of  what  is  essentially  human.  Freedom 
and  equality,  therefore,  are  tributes  to  the  dignity  suggested  by 
men's  possibilities,  not  by  their  actual  accomplishments.  If  the 
right  to  vote  rested  upon  perfect  fitness  for  civic  responsibility, 
which  of  us  would  be  wise  enough  and  good  enough  to  merit  the 
franchise?  Equality  assumes  that  each  can  try  to  be  his  best.  Since 
this  best  varies,  however,  with  the  individual,  political  equality 
should  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  permitting  the  valuable  inequali 
ties  to  make  their  contribution.  Expertness  should  not  be  sup 
pressed  or  handicapped  by  caste  restrictions  of  any  kind  whatso 
ever. 

With  this  conception  of  freedom  and  equality  must  go  a  corre 
sponding  respect  for  superiority,  that  is,  for  superior  ability  not 
chiefly  in  money-making,  but  in  artistic,  scientific,  philosophical,  po 
litical,  and  moral  achievement.  America  should  disprove  the  state 
ment  that  democracy  levels  downward. 

Democracy  also  requires  ethical  attitudes  toward  the  relatively 
undeveloped.  The  idea  is  that  the  undeveloped  are  to  be  respected 
for  their  potential  excellence  and  that  the  highest  obligation  of  the 
more  privileged  is  to  give  the  handicapped  the  utmost  encouragement 
and  help  to  develop  their  own  unique  best. 

Other  instances  might  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  how  the  teacher 
may  enlighten  the  moral  judgment  of  his  pupils.  Back  of  the  laws 
of  every  State  lie  certain  moral  convictions  based  upon  the  experience 
of  generations ;  and  these  convictions,  such  as  respect  for  fundamental 
human  rights,  should  be  interpreted.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  refer 
ence  is  made  to  the  opportunities  for  pupils  to  learn  truths  of  civic 
relationship  by  practice.1 

The  present  world  crisis  suggests  another  occasion  presented  by 
the  social  studies,  the  chance  to  enter  into  a  sympathetic  apprecia- 

1  See  p.  13.  Consider,  for  example,  the  Insight  Into  a  necessary  field  of  civic  enterprise 
which  one  class  obtained  by  discussing  the  problem  of  how  it  could  best  help  a  family 
threatened  with  incipient  tuberculosis.  Before  it  voted  to  make  itself  responsible  for  the 
sending  of  a  quart  of  milk  every  day  and  to  urge  another  class  to  provide  a  dally  supply 
of  eggs,  it  learned  many  things  about  the  reasons  for  this  particular  case  of  distress,  and 
the  need,  among  others,  of  a  public  nurse  to  follow  up  the  required  care. 
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tion  of  national  ideals  other  than  our  own.  A  broad  respect  for 
peoples  who  are  different  from  us  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
a  fervent  love  of  America.  On  the  contrary,  American  patriotism 
can  be  purified  of  its  baser  elements  only  by  the  attempt  to  under 
stand  and  respect  nationalities  unlike  ourselves.  Respect  for  like 
ness  is  relatively  easy;  respect  for  diversity  is  harder;  but  for  that 
reason  it  needs  special  emphasis  in  the  school.  This  is  particularly 
necessary,  since  the  old  preponderance  of  a  single  racial  stock  in  our 
country  no  longer  exists.  We  should  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  values 
in  this  diversity.  At  the  present  time  even  the  various  native  types, 
such  as  the  New  Englander,  the  southerner,  the  westerner,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  respect  their  different  points  of  view  as  much  as 
they  should. 

In  grades  7,  8,  and  9  the  conceptions  just  mentioned  can  scarcely 
be  developed  as  fully  as  in  the  later  grades;  yet  the  right  kind  of 
teacher  can  introduce  pupils  even  of  12  or  13  years  of  age  to 
something  of  the  point  of  view  herein  suggested,  and,  as  with  the 
older  pupils,  connect  that  point  of  view  with  the  problems  of  their 
own  group  life  in  home,  school,  and  community.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  most  important  lessons  in  citizenship  can  be  learned  in  the 
home  by  trying  to  get  on  properly  with  uncongenial  brothers  and 
sisters. 

At  no  time  in  the  secondary  school  ought  the  opportunity  be  over 
looked  for  character  building  through  the  inspiration  afforded  by 
the  study  of  great  lives.  Nor  should  the  admiration  of  the  pupils 
be  confined  to  the  heroes  of  their  own  country.  How  many  have  any 
real  sense  that  Washington  was  not  the  only  liberator  in  the  world? 
They  should  be  introduced  to  what  is  ennobling  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  in  other  lands,  e.  g.,  William  the  Silent,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Hugo  Grotius,  the  brothers  Grimm,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Florence  Nightingale,  Louis  Pasteur — the  field  of 
stimulating  biography  is  rich. 

At  every  stage  much  can  be  accomplished  by  discussing  the  moral 
bearings  of  the  facts  about  group  life  with  which  history  is  essen 
tially  concerned. 

It  la  not  kings  and  dynasties,  campaigns  and  statutes,  that  we  have  to  study 
primarily,  but  problems;  and  problems  are  history  in  the  making.  Unless  the 
historian  can  find  the  moral  problem  in  the  event  of  the  past,  he  is  dealing 
only  with  dry  bones.1 

In  other  words,  since  people  are  obliged  in  every  age  to  learn  how 
to  live  together,  history  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sub 
jects  in  the  school  when  this  point  of  view  is  applied  to  problems  such 

1  DaTtd  8.  Muzzey :  "  Ethical  Values  In  History."  Second  International  Moral  Educa 
tion  Congress — Papers  Contributed  by  American  Writers,  p.  109  (published  by  American 
Ethical  Union,  2  West  Sixty-fourth  Street,  New  York). 
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as  the  following:  Ways  of  earning  a  living;  social  classes,  their 
conflicts  and  adjustments;  attitudes  toward  those  who  differ — toler 
ance,  intolerance,  democratic  appreciation,  and  encouragement;  patri 
otism  and  changes  in  the  conception  of  loyalty;  science  and  its  re 
lation  to  health,  industry,  transportation,  social  intercourse ;  war  and 
peace ;  education  ;*  recreation ;  changing  moral  standards.  The  chief 
value  of  any  such  study  should  be  the  light  that  it  throws  upon 
similar  problems  in  present  life. 

The  most  scrupulous  care  is  needed,  however,  to  guard  against 
pointing  a  moral  by  presenting  as  fact  what  sound  scholarship  in 
history  will  not  warrant.  Care  is  also  required  lest  pupils  get  false 
views  about  heroes  and  the  common  people.  To  make  history  a  mat 
ter  of  "  the  biographies  of  great  men  "  is  one  fallacy ;  to  put  all  the 
emphasis  upon  mass  action  and  slight  the  contribution  of  leadership 
is  another.  It  is  likewise  fallacious  to  overemphasize  the  economic 
interpretation  and  minimize  the  force  of  ideals. 

2.    IITEBATUBE. 

Literature  is  especially  rich  in  ethical  values.  Whatever  else  a 
literary  work  may  be,  it  is  essentially  an  attempt  to  offer  an  interpre 
tation  of  life.  Shakespeare  never  intended  his  plays  to  serve  as  ma 
terial  for  school  examinations.  He  tried  to  interest  his  audiences  in 
the  attempts  of  a  Brutus,  a  Macbeth,  a  Hamlet  to  work  out  certain 
big  life  problems;  and  he  outdid  his  fellow  dramatists  because  he 
accomplished  this  task  with  keener  insight  and  greater  artistic  skill. 
The  cue  for  the  teacher,  therefore,  is  to  help  his  pupils  evaluate  life's 
aims  more  soundly  because  of  the  truths  which  the  author  has  made 
more  striking  and  more  clear. 

This  does  not  at  all  require  that  the  literature  period  be  given 
solely  to  discussion  of  moral  questions.  The  literary  work  should 
first  and  last  be  enjoyed  in  the  spirit  that  sends  an  adult  to  the 
theater  or  to  a  novel  by  a  favorite  author  for  an  evening's  recrea 
tion.  The  characters  may  be  never  so  fine,  the  sentiments  never  so 
exalted  and  valuable;  but  unless  the  pupils  are  really  stirred,  what 
ever  moral  stimulus  the  poem  or  story  can  afford  will  fail  of  its 
object.  To  become  moving  forces  in  their  lives,  the  high  behaviors 
with  which  literature  deals  must  genuinely  be  admired  and  the  low 
behaviors  must  genuinely  be  condemned  by  the  young  people  them 
selves.  Therefore,  in  teaching  a  literary  work,  it  is  of  primary  im 
portance  that  what  the  pupils  read  is  first  enjoyed.  One  of  the 
surest  means  to  this  object  is  to  introduce  a  new  work  by  the  most 

1  Is  not  something  lacking  In  our  conception  of  history  teaching  wiben  pupils  are  grad 
uated  from  American  high  schools  without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  labors  of 
men  like  Horace  Mann  in  behalf  of  public  education? 
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expressive  reading  of  which  the  teacher  is  capable.  Where  this  is 
done,  it  frequently  happens  that  he  need  do  little  or  nothing  more  to 
make  the  literature  period  ethically  productive ;  the  womanly  dignity 
of  Ellen  Douglas,  the  chivalry  of  Gareth,  the  modesty  of  Herve  Kiel, 
carry  their  own  appeal. 

Where  further  help  from  the  teacher  is  needed,  it  may  take  such 
form  as  the  following.  The  pupils  may  be  led  to  reflect  and  report 
upon  such  problems  as  these :  Why  do  we  admire  Brutus  in  spite  of 
his  failure  more  than  Mark  Antony,  the  successful?  Why  do  Dr. 
Hudson  and  other  critics  think  that  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
Shakespeare  shows  the  degrading  effect  of  persecution  upon  both 
Shylock  and  his  tormentors?  Or  the  discussion  might  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  influence  of  Lady  Macbeth  upon  her  hus 
band  and  the  power  for  good  exerted,  for  example,  by  the  wife  of 
Wendell  Phillips.  Or  the  pupils  might  be  asked  to  consider  how  far 
America  lives  up  to  the  ideals  of  Burns's  A  Man's  a  Man  for  A' 
That. 

In  general  the  literature  period  can  be  employed  to  extend  and  to 
clarify  the  thinking  of  the  pupils  about  right  living  along  such  lines 
as  these:  What  objects  in  life  are  most  worth  while?  What  are  the 
soundest  standards  of  success  and  failure?  What  are  the  conse 
quences,  in  our  own  lives  and  in  those  of  others,  which  reach  beyond 
the  obvious,  immediate  end  of  our  endeavors?  What  are  the  per 
sonal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  noblest  behaviors?  How  can  these 
obstacles  be  overcome?  In  short,  whether  by  interpreting  the  mean 
ing  of  a  passage  or  scene  or  by  comparing  characters  or  by  stating 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  truths  which  the  book  illumines,  the  teacher 
should  connect  the  literature  with  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  remember 
ing  that  the  essential  function  of  literature  is  to  clarify  and  enrich 
the  understanding  of  life.  Not  simply  to  assist  them  in  forming 
their  own  judgments  upon  books  which  they  will  read  later  is  the 
goal,  but  to  help  them  reach  sound  conceptions  of  the  best  aims  for 
their  own  lives,  and  here  no  greater  help  can  be  offered  our  pupils 
than  to  consider  with  them  the  truth  or  untruth  in  the  interpreta 
tions  of  life  presented  in  the  objects  of  their  study. 

As  in  other  subjects,  precious  material  for  character  building  is 
found  in  biographies.1 

Humor  in  the  school  no  longer  needs  apology.  The  contribution 
of  laughter  to  health  of  spirit  is  beyond  all  question.  The  teaching 
of  literature  can  be  specially  helpful  in  refining  the  sense  of  humor 
by  cultivating  taste  for  fun  of  the  cleaner,  kindlier,  subtler  sort. 

See  also  section  8,  Art  Studies. 

1  See  p.  28,  first  paragraph  under  Natural  Sciences. 
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3.    FORKTON    LANGUAGES. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages  gives  the  opportunity  to  enter 
appreciately  into  the  lives  and  aspirations  of  people  who  are  unlike  us. 
It  is  not  sufficient,  as  has  been  said,  that  we  respect  foreign  nationali- 
tieb  simply  for  their  points  of  likeness  to  ourselves.  Each  nation 
has  its  unique  contributions  to  make  toward  perfecting  the  general 
type.  Respect  for  others,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  their  very 
difference  from  ourselves  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  recognition  of 
broad  underlying  similarities. 

In  the  daily  exercises  in  translation  much  should  be  made  of  the 
responsibility  for  reporting  correctly  what  another  person  says  or 
writes.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to  make  pupils  see  the  mischief  in  loose 
or  inaccurate  reproduction  of  the  statements  of  other  persons,  e.  g., 
gossip,  rumor,  or  distorted  versions  of  the  truth.  The  lessons  in 
translation  should  remind  the  pupils  of  the  need  of  rendering  accu 
rately  not  simply  the  letter  of  another's  utterance,  but  the  spirit. 

For  further  values,  see  section  2,  Literature. 

4.   ENGLISH    COMPOSITION. 

The  chief  aim  of  composition  work  is  the  efficient  imparting  of 
ideas  to  others.  From  this  poirt  of  view  pupils  should  be  held  to 
the  essential  consideration  that  to  convey  ideas  or  truths  to  others 
it  is  necessary  first  to  be  honest  with  one's  self,  to  realize  the  gaps  in 
one's  own  information  and  the  need  of  further  study  to  acquire  the 
necessary  knowledge.  Consciousness  of  one's  own  ignorance  and  an 
open  mind  are  essentials  of  character  no  less  than  of  ability  to  write 
or  speak  effectively. 

Success  in  composition  work  requires  the  pupil  to  take  the  point  of 
view  of  others.  More  is  exacted  than  that  he  himself  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  which  he  wishes  to  convey.  His  object  is  to  impart  that 
truth  to  others.  Hence  he  needs  that  training  in  imagination  which 
will  enable  him  to  look  at  things  through  the  eyes  of  other  people. 

Much  can  be  done  through  themes  that  especially  challenge  ethi 
cal  thinking.  For  example,  a  composition  on  "  The  Most  Disagree 
able  Occupation  I  Know "  can  be  used  as  the  starting  point  for 
many  a  helpful  train  of  thought  in  personal  and  social  ethics. 

We  need  higher  standards  of  debate  than  those  ordinarily  preva 
lent.  There  is  moral  danger  when  young  people  are  more  eager 
to  win  a  victory  in  debate  than  to  achieve  the  right  object,  a  clari 
fication  of  the  truth.  So  common  is  this  mistaken  attitude  that  it 
may  often  be  advisable  to  let  the  work  in  oral  composition  take 
the  form  of  discussion  rather  than  formal  debate.1 

1  See  Johnston :  "  The  Modern  High  School,"  pp.  470  et  seq. 
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5.    HOUSEHOLD   ABTS. 

Morally  important  as  it  always  is  to  learn  to  do  one's  work  well, 
it  is  especially  so  in  homemaking.  So  greatly  does  human  welfare, 
in  every  sense  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  depend  upon  the  effi 
ciency  and  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  home  that  special  atten 
tion  to  its  many  problems  is  of  the  highest  necessity.  Under  our 
present  economic  life,  the  maker  of  a  home  needs  a  more  extended 
training  than  in  former  times;  she  needs  an  insight  into  problems 
of  to-day  and  a  command  of  the  best  methods  available  through 
modern  science. 

The  paramount  concern  of  a  good  home  should  be  the  personality 
which  it  is  to  develop  in  all  its  members.  A  home  is  something  more 
than  a  place  for  the  rearing  of  the  young.  Therefore,  physical 
well-being,  comfort,  refinements,  beauty  should  all  be  valued  in  the 
light  of  their  contribution  to  growth  of  character  in  both  the  parents 
and  the  children. 

In  this  regard  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  housekeeper  who  em 
ploys  labor  can  be  helped  into  a  better  relationship  toward  her  em 
ployees  by  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  their  work  necessitates. 
She  is  immeasurably  more  fitted  to  appreciate  their  service  if  she 
herself  has  done  housework;  she  is  more  likely  to  want  her  chil 
dren  also  to  show  such  comprehension.  Besides,  much  friction  can 
be  avoided  and  the  general  tone  of  the  home  raised  by  sensible  man 
agement  of  its  numerous  tasks.  There  are  many  households  which 
still  need  the  shrewd  advice  offered  in  that  picture  of  the  De  Cover- 
ley  home  where  Sir  Roger's  wise  economies  "made  his  mind  un 
troubled  and  consequently  unapt  to  vent  peevish  expressions  or  give 
passionate  or  inconsistent  orders  to  those  about  him." 

The  following  suggestions  will  indicate  how  a  course  in  household 
arts  can  be  made  rich  in  content  of  distinct  ethical  value : 

The  home  in  history.1 — Study  the  functions  of  the  home  in  the 
progress  of  mankind.  Compare  the  home  with  even  the  best- 
equipped  orphan  asylum  in  the  matter  of  developing  individual 
aptitudes.  The  teacher  has  an  excellent  chance  to  introduce  the 
older  pupils  to  sound  ideals  of  marriage  by  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  joint  care  of  their  children  is  the  best  means  for  father  and 
mother  both  to  develop  their  own  personalities. 

Social  forces  affecting  the  home. — Consider  how  home  life  is  af 
fected  for  better  or  worse  by  urbanization,  commercialized  recrea 
tion,  etc. 

The  responsibility  of  the  consumer. — The  eagerness  to  follow  any 
fashion  so  long  as  it  is  new  plays  a  part  in  the  dislocation  of  indus- 

1  On  this  topic  the  teacher  will  find  much  that  is  useful  for  her  own  guidance  in  Good- 
sell's  "  The  Family  as  a  Social  and  Educational  Institution  "  (Macmillau). 
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try,  helps  to  create  seasons  of  unemployment,  and  encourages  the 
making  of  commodities  which  wear  out  quickly.  The  work  of  con 
sumers'  leagues,  child  labor  committees,  etc.,  may  be  studied  to  ad 
vantage. 

Cooperative  societies  in  America  and  abroad. — Pupils  should  know 
something  of  what  is  being  done  to  meet  the  cost  of  living  by  con 
sumers'  societies.  For  information  address  Cooperative  League  of 
America,  TO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Extravagance  and  thrift. — Temperance  is  not  exclusively  a  matter 
of  men's  refraining  from  alcoholic  stimulants.  Women  arid  chil 
dren  may  be  intemperate  in  their  demands  for  sweets,  for  ornament, 
for  recreation. 

Beauty. — How  distinguished  from  luxury?  For  moral  value  of 
beauty  see  page  30.  A  home  made  beautiful  is  simply  a  home  ar- 
ra3Ted  in  the  setting  deserved  by  the  ideal  for  which  it  stands.  Lux 
ury  is  overelaboration  for  the  sake  of  excessive  comfort  or  for  the 
sake  of  mere  display  of  wealth.  Beauty  stimulates ;  luxury  enervates. 

Health  problems  may  be  treated  in  correlation  with  biology  and 
and  physical  culture.  The  opportunties  for  the  discussion  of  such 
matters  as  self-control  lie  upon  the  surface.  The  matter  of  teaching 
sex  hygiene  will  depend  upon  local  conditions.  Where  the  subject 
is  presented,  it  may  perhaps  be  best  not  to  overemphasize  it  by  sepa 
rate  treatment,  but  to  introduce  it  as  a  normal  corollary  to  other  in 
struction.  See  also  page  34. 

These  are  only  a  fewy  instances  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
course  in  household  arts  to  consider  ethical  problems  of  wide  im 
portance. 

6.    NATURAL   SCIENCES. 

Whatever  may  be  the  aim  of  science  teaching  in  colleges  and  uni 
versities,  in  the  high  school  it  must  always  keep  in  the  foreground 
the  close  tie  between  knowledge  and  human  welfare.  Instruction  in 
the  sciences  should  therefore  be  correlated  with  history  to  show  how 
man's  increasing  knowledge  of  the  physical  order  has  affected  his 
health,  his  industries,  his  homemaking,  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
beings  in  war  and  in  peace.  Much  should  be  made  of  the  biographies 
of  men  who  have  contributed  to  the  common  heritage.  This  is  im 
portant  in  order  that  pupils  may  appreciate  the  dependence  of  past 
and  present  upon  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  catch  the 
inspiration  of  lives  dominated  by  lofty  ideals,  profit  from  the  secret 
of  their  success,  and  remember  the  undying  contributions  of  the 
heroes  of  peace.1  While  warriors  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to 
benefit  mankind,  the  school  should  correct  false  notions  of  the  su- 

*  The  behavior  of  Darwin  and  Wallace  with  respect  to  credit  for  the  honor  of  being 
first  in  the  field  of  evolutionary  research  illustrates  how  devotion  to  a  great  idea  can  lift 
men  above  petty  jealousies. 
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premacy  of  military  or  even  political  glory  by  emphasizing  the  labors 
of  science  in  the  elevation  of  man  from  the  level  of  the  brute. 

The  science  teacher  can  clarify  the  pupils'  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  law,  inasmuch  as  the  natural  sciences  deal  with  a  realm 
of  eternal  principles  which  the  caprices  and  feelings  of  mankind 
neither  create  nor  alter. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised,  however,  against  treating  human 
life  as  if  it  were  wholly  subject  to  the  principles  found  valid  in  the 
nonhuman  world.  Biology  affords  a  case  in  point.  Much  mischief 
results  from  regarding  man  too  exclusively  as  the  kinsman  of  the 
lower  orders.  In  his  world,  for  example,  "  The  struggle  for  exist 
ence  "  and  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest "  should  possess  a  meaning 
that  they  can  not  have  in  the  realm  of  plant  and  animal  life,  i.  e., 
•fitness  to  survive  is  something  quite  other  than  moral  right  to  survive. 
Or,  to  take  another  illustration,  better  than  "  adjustment  to  environ 
ment  "  as  an  aim  for  human  life  is  the  exercise  of  man's  capacity  to 
protest  against  his  environment,  if  need  be,  and  to  reshape  it  upon 
ideal  lines.  It  is  quite  possible  to  interpret  man  in  terms  of  his  like 
ness  to  his  inferiors;  but  this  is  only  half  the  story.  The  other  half, 
infinitely  the  better  half,  is  the  tale  of  how  man  surpasses  plant  and 
animal. 

Recognition  of  these  differences  should  not  be  left  to  accident. 
Man.  like  the  animal,  acts  upon  instinct ;  but,  unlike  the  lower  crea 
tures,  he  can  be  taught  to  take  certain  attitudes  toward  his  natural 
proclivities.  Although  he  too,  for  instance,  has  his  physical  wants, 
like  hunger,  lie  can  be  taught  the  etiquette  of  the  table  and  other 
codes  of  decency.  Like  the  animal,  he  feels  the  call  to  preserve  his 
own  life;  but  it  is  no  less  a  truth  that  when  a  ship  is  sinking,  right- 
minded  men  make  way  in  the  life-boats  for  women  and  children. 
This  distinction  should  be  lifted  into  a  place  of  primary  importance 
in  the  teaching  scheme.  In  view  of  the  tendency  of  our  day  to  stress 
the  "  naturalness "  of  man's  impulses,  the  resultant  moral  damage 
should  be  forestalled  by  using  every  opportunity  to  emphasize  man's 
power  to  control  his  instincts  by  his  reason  and  his  will. 

In  the  daily  methods  of  science  study,  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  importance  of  open-minded  investigation,  the  need  of  reserv 
ing  one's  judgments  until  one  possesses  the  necessary  facts,  and  the 
duty  of  reporting  observations  accurately. 

7.    MATHEMATICS. 

What  has  been  said  of  natural  sciences  as  a  means  of  strengthen 
ing  the  conception  of  law  applies  with  similar  force  to  mathematics.* 
So  likewise  of  the  contribution  of  mathematics  to  human  welfare, 

1  See  p.  18,  on  the  need  of  bringing  ideals  into  consciousness. 
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and  especially  of  the  biographic  elements  in  mathematical  history. 
Pupils  are  often  led  to  take  a  new  interest  in  the  subject  when  they 
realize  that  their  textbook  represents  the  cumulative  contributions 
of  lofty  natures  from  India,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  other  lands. 
The  teacher  who  cares  for  his  subject  will  want  his  pupils  to  know 
something  about  Thales,  Plato,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  the  founder 
of  the  ^Pythagorean  fellowship.  He  will  try  to  have  them  under 
stand  why  in  ancient  and  modern  times  mathematical  studies  have 
appealed  so  profoundly  to  intellects  now  counted  among  the  world's 
greatest. 

8.    ART. 

The  art  studies  prepare  at  the  least  for  the  worthy  use-  of  leisure. 
The  significance  of  such  use  of  leisure  should  be  shown.  Art  studies 
also  provide  occasion  to  satisfy  distinct  cravings  of  the  adolescent 
nature  which,  unless  they  find  a  healthy  expression  in  esthetic 
creation  and  enjoyment,  are  likely  instead  to  find  debasing  outlet. 
If  there  is  any  age  above  others  which  requires  to  be  fed  upon  beauty, 
it  is  youth,  with  its  disturbing  new  wealth  of  emotions.  No  recrea 
tion  can  be  more  wholesome  at  this  period  than  the  making  of  beauti 
ful  objects. 

The  relations  between  beauty  and  right  living  are  close.  Note  how 
frequently  terms  of  the  moral  vocabulary  are  taken  from  the  field 
of  esthetics  e.  g.,  "fair,"  "ugly,"  "fine,"  "course,"  "beautiful." 
The  thing  of  beauty  testifies  to  the  fact  that  there  are  values  in  life 
which  can  not  be  measured  in  terms  of  material  standards.  More 
over  every  beautiful  object  suggests  perfect  relationships.  Inspired 
by  this  conception  the  work  of  art  represents  painstaking  selection 
and  arrangement  of  precisely  those  sounds  or  colors  or  words  which 
contribute  to  the  perfect  whole.  Without  tedious  moralizing,  teachers 
of  the  art  studies  have  abundant  opportunity  to  put  forward  these 
analogies  between  beauty  and  noble  living. 

Group  activities  in  music  and  in  dramatization  offer  opportunities 
for  teamwork  by  which  pupils  can  effectively  learn  to  cooperate  for 
worthy  ends. 

9.   VOCATIONAL    GUIDANCE    AND    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

In  all  communities,  and  perhaps  especially  in  agricultural  com 
munities,  vocational  guidance  should  do  much  to  combat  false  notions 
of  the  greater  merit  in  the  so-called  gentlemanly  callings.  Too  many 
young  people  are  still  influenced  by  the  belief  that  there  is  something 
superior  in  bookkeeping  or  clerkship,  because  these  vocations  permit 
clean  hands  and  white  linen.  The  school  is  the  place  to  lift  into 
special  prominence  the  contributions  made  to  human  welfare  by 
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those  occupations  which  some  of  our  surviving  aristocratic  standards 
still  brand  as  inferior. 

Vocational  training  affords  the  pupils  compelling  motives  for 
entering  upon  their  daily  studies  in  the  right  spirit  and  for  exer 
cising  such  qualities  as  accuracy,  promptness,  a  sense  of  respon 
sibility,  self-control.  Teamwork  in  the  shop,  for  instance,  should 
contribute  much  to  their  ability  to  get  on  with  their  fellows.  As 
stated  in  an  earlier  section,  the  ideals  back  of  these  experiences  should 
be  brought  into  the  clearest  consciousness,  e.  g.,  not  only  should 
pupils  be  offered  the  chance  to  practice  self-control  and  personal 
responsibility ;  they  should  be  given  all  possible  help  to  comprehend 
what  these  qualities  signify  for  life,  both  within  the  vocation  and 
outside. 

Youth  is  especially  apt  to  blunder  through  eagerness  to  do  things 
quickly.  Hence  the  importance  of  careful  training  for  one's  life 
work  should  be  stressed.  All  members  of  the  teaching  staff  should 
cooperate  to  lead  the  pupils  to  realize  the  value  of  continuing  at 
school  as  long  as  possible,  pointing  out  the  demand  for  the  educated 
person  of  to-day  as  contrasted  with  the  "  self-made  "  man  of  former 
times. 

As  the  pupils  advance  in  the  high  school  the  ethical  implications 
of  the  vocation  should  be  broadened  and  deepened.  As  in  other  sub 
jects,  how  far  these  ideas  can  be  grasped  by  the  younger  pupils  will 
depend  upon  teachers  and  pupils.  The  point  of  view  to  be  stressed 
is  twofold :  First,  that  employers  as  well  as  employed  are  in  the  last 
analysis  servants  of  society,1  and  second,  but  equally  important,  that 
work  when  rightly  conducted  is  a  way  of  improving  the  personality 
of  all  concerned,  that  making  a  living  should  help  not  hinder  the 
making  of  lives.  The  main  ethical  consideration  about  any  calling 
is  the  effect  for  better  or  for  worse  which  it  exercises:  (1)  Upon, 
the  personality  of  the  man  who  enters  it,  e.  g..  does  it  broaden  his 
mind  or  cramp  it?  *  (2)  Upon  his  fellow  workers,  e.  g.,  what  should 
;ing  the  pace  for  one's  competitors"  mean?  (3)  Upon  the  peo 
ple  who  do  the  purchasing,  e.  g.,  compare  educating  the  public  taste 
with  debauching  it;  and  (4)  upon  the  other  callings  with  which  his 
own  is  interrelated,  e.  g.,  the  stimulus  given  to  modern  scientific 
labors  by  industrial  progress,  or  the  interchange  between  busi: 
and  art  in  such  fields  as  furniture  making  and  advertising. 

1  The  war  has  awakened  our  country  to  the  realization  that  farming  and  mining  are 
distinctly  national  services.  One  way  in  which  to  make  permanent  the  moral  gains  of 
to-day  is  to  teach  the  young  people  that  it  is  eminently  patriotic  to  fit  oneself  for  the 
be.--1  performance  of  one's  life  work 

"  t'ompare  the  deadening  effect  of  ditch  digging  or  of  routine  "efficiency  "  in  R  special 
ized  process  in  the  factory  with  the  opportunity  offered  to  the  employer  or  superintendent 
to  use  his  mind  vigorously.  Pupils  are  keenly  interested  in  the  point  that  brains  are  de- 
reloped  by  overcoming  obstacles. 
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The  ideal  rewards  of  work  should  be  given  full  honor  in  shaping 
the  choice  of  a  vocation.  These  consist  of  the  opportunity  to  benefit 
mankind  by  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  commodities  or  the  services 
offered  and,  equally  important,  the  opportunity  to  develop  intelli 
gence  and  other  attributes  of  personality  through  useful  service.  In 
a  survey  of  the  vocations,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  special 
temptations  in  each  calling  and  to  the  endeavors  that  have  been  or 
should  be  made  to  improve  the  code  of  its  ethics.  The  teacher  should 
be  especially  on  the  alert  for  every  instance  in  which  a  vocational 
group  is  trying  to  raise  its  standards ;  for  example,  the  recent  efforts 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  to  banish  advertisements  of 
fraudulent  medicines.  Through  biographies  of  leading  figures  in  the 
various  callings,  pupils  should  study  the  effect  that  the  work  exerted 
upon  the  personality  of  the  man.  Public  and  school  libraries  may 
offer  considerable  assistance  by  collating  material  in  magazines, 
books,  and  obituary  accounts  of  leaders  in  the  several  vocations. 
Much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  qualities,  particularly  the  moral 
qualities,  essential  to  true  success,  and  ways  by  which  these  may  be 
cultivated. 

In  short,  the  high  school  is  untrue  to  its  obligations  if  its  treatment 
of  the  vocation  accentuates  what  a  worker  is  to  get  from  his  calling  in 
material  advancement  or  fame,  and  minimizes  what  society  is  entitled 
to  expect  of  him,  and  what  he  makes  of  himself  by  meeting  this  ob 
ligation.  The  opportunities  which  any  of  us  enjoys  to  do  his  life- 
work  would  never  be  ours  if  we  were  not  the  beneficiaries  of  a  rich 
social  heritage.  It  should  be  counted  a  privilege  therefore  to  em 
ploy  that  heritage  in  only  the  worthiest  ways.  Impractical  as  this 
point  of  view  may  perhaps  seem  to  some,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
if  it  is  not  brought  home  in  the  early  years  when  the  temptations  to 
ignore  it  are  less  insistent  than  they  wrill  be  later,  the  likelihood  of 
its  acceptance  in  the  years  that  follow  wrill  be  so  much  less. 

This  whole  subject  opens  up  magnificent  vistas.  Treated  sincerely, 
it  touches  vital  problems  of  civic,  economic,  and  general  social  reform. 
How  far  these  can  be  handled  in  the  time  available,  this  report  does 
not  undertake  to  say.  It  desires  to  stress  the  fact  that  every  possible 
occasion  should  be  utilized  to  make  the  interest  in  the  vocation  con 
tribute  to  a  more  enlightened  citizenship. 

In  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Sheffield  School  at  Yale 
University,1  the  head  of  a  large  engineering  concern  told  the  young 
men  that  after  the  labor  troubles  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  of  five  or  six 
years  ago,  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  another  part  of  the  country 
cooperated  to  send  a  man  to  Lawrence  in  order  to  report  to  them 

»  Gantt :  "  Industrial  Leadership,"  Yale  University  Tress. 
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what  lessons  they  might  learn.  The  man  came  back  with  the  rather 
disconcerting  item  in  his  report,  that  while  the  men  in  the  offices  at 
Lawrence  knew  how  to  buy  and  make  and  sell,  they  knew  less  about 
their  own  labor  problems  than  the  labor  leaders  who  had  conducted 
the  strike.  The  latter  knew,  for  example,  how  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  affected  the  quantity  of  milk  and  eggs  that  the  worker 
was  able  to  buy  for  his  children.  They  knew  its  effect  on  the  mind 
which  the  weaver  brought  to  his  loom  every  morning.  These  men, 
uncultured  in  other  respects,  had  learned  this  fact  of  history,  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  bad  things  alleged  about  the  labor  union,  it  had  to 
its  credit  the  record  of  preventing  the  creation  of  a  permanently  ser 
vile  class.  The  men  at  the  bottom  knew  at  least  this  one  item  about 
the  civilization — the  factory  civilization — in  which  wre  happen  to  be 
living.  The  men  in  the  offices  did  not  know  it.  They  were  cultured 
gentlemen ;  but  their  culture  did  not  tell  them  these  things  about  the 
essentially  industrial  society  in  which  they  were  captains. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  how  little  our  schools  do 
to  educate  industrial  foremen  and  superintendents  who  appreciate 
the  human  side  of  their  work  and  labor  leaders  of  a  high  type. 
Are  we  preparing  young  people  to  be  industrial  leaders  of  the  fair- 
minded,  forward-looking  sort  required  by  our  changing  social  order? 

So  important  are  these  needs  that  some  educators  would  prescribe 
a  certain  amount  of  industrial  work  for  all  pupils.  Nothing  so 
helps  one  to  evaluate  the  work  put  into  a  day's  job  by  a  mechanic 
as  first-hand  experience  in  similar  work.  To  be  sure,  the  perform 
ance  of  such  tasks  under  the  relatively  pleasant  conditions  of  school 
years  is  a  different  thing  from  work  iu  a  factory  under  the  lash  of 
necessity.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  should  spur  us  to  make  every  beginning  that  we  possibly 
can. 


10.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


While  some  gifted  persons  may  possess  strong  wrills  in  spite  of  weak 
bodies,  for  most  people  physical  and  moral  vigor  are  connected  inti 
mately.  Samuel  Johnson's  remark  that  the  sick  man  is  a  scoundrel  is 
borne  out  by  innumerable  instances  where  irritability,  gross  indolence, 
exaggerated  fears  and  other  indications  of  weak  will  may  be  traced  to 
bad  health.  Other  things  being  equal,  boys  and  girls  will  bring  to 
their  tasks  minds  more  alert,  spirits  more  cheerful,  and  wills  more 
energetic  if  their  bodies  are  sound.  Particularly  in  adolescence, 
many  are  apt  to  entertain  morbid  fears  which  better  health  can  do 
much  to  banish.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  nervous  disorders 
that  need  most  of  all  a  proper  physical  regimen. 
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The  means  at  our  disposal  are  hygienic  surroundings,  instruction 
in  hygiene,  the  inspiration  afforded  by  ideals  of  self-control,  gym 
nastics  (including  calisthenics  and  folk  dancing),  and  athletics. 

The  moral  values  in  athletics  are  abundant.  Even  a  single  reason 
like  the  contribution  to  clean  recreation  would  justify  the  impor 
tance  attached  to  this  activity.  Warning  must  be  sounded  against 
excessh  e  ;';!gerness  to  score  a  reputation  for  victories.  The  ethical 
aim  is  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  teamwork,  and  especially  of  honor 
able  rivalry,  with  all  that  this  implies  of  fair  play,  courtesy,  and 
generosity  both  in  victory  and  in  defeat. 

In  gymnastics  much  can  be  done  to  instill  habits  of  instant,  volun 
tary  control  and  discipline  in  obedience  to  orders.  Without  the 
corrective  supplied  by  free  cooperation  in  sports,  gymnastics  on  a 
large  scale  might  perhaps  simply  inculcate  habits  of  automatic 
obedience  which  are  hardly  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  democracy. 
The  value  of  the  combination  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  types  of 
teamwork  are  needed,  each  in  its  special  place.  There  are  occa 
sions — e.  g.,  on  an  alarm  of  fire — in  which  it  is  essential  that  whole 
groups  respond  implicitly  and  instantly  to  sharp  commands  from 
those  in  authority.  There  are  other  occasions — e.  g.,  a  civic  reform — 
where  the  freer  type  of  teamwork  is  required.  In  both  cases  what 
is  needed  is  not  only  the  practice  but  that  conscious,  intelligent 
grasping  of  the  ideal  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  these 
pnii'es  many  times. 

For  the  timid  natures  both  gymnastics  and  athletics  afford  ex 
cellent  means  of  developing  self-confidence.  Boys  and  girls  are  often 
helped  in  this  regard  not  simply  because  of  improved  health,  but 
because  of  the  self-trust  inspired  by  the  consciousness  of  having  over 
come  difficulties  once  feared. 

The  matter  of  sex  hygiene  had  better  be  treated  as  one  item  in  a 
program  of  self-control.  Care  must  be  exercised  against  giving  it 
too  large  a  place  in  the  students'  thoughts.1  Ideally  the  persons  to 
do  the  teaching  are  the  fathers  and  mothers;  and  the  school  through 
its  parents'  associations  should  do  all  it  can  to  help  them  meet  this 
responsibility.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  many  pa  rente  are 
quite  incompetent  in  this  regard,  the  school  can  scarcely  .fulfill  its 
obligations  to  the  parents  of  the  future  if  it  leaves  them  without  the 
benefit  of  skilled  guidance.2  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  appeal 
to  fear  as  a  guarantee  of  clean  living  is  at  best  an  unreliable  motive 
and  not  infrequently  an  actual  mischief.  Far  more  effective  are  those 

iSee  p.  28. 

*For  a  helpful  discussion  of  thin  problem  see  "The  Social  Emergency  :  Studies  in  Sex- 
Hygiene  and  Morals,"  edited  by  William  T.  Foster  (Houghton  Millliii  Co.).  Seo  alto 
Bigelow's  "  Sex  Education  "  (Macmillan). 
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positive  ideals  and  practices  of  chivalry,  self-respect,  and  self-control 
which  it  is  the  business  not  of  one  department  alone  but  of  all  work 
ing  together  to  create  and  reinforce. 

VI.  THE  TEACHING  STAFF. 

The  work  of  the  school  depends  for  its  best  outcome  upon  the 
spirit,  the  ideals,  the  points  of  view,  that  the  teachers  bring  to 
their  daily  tasks.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  be  men  and  women 
of  a  high  degree  of  personal  excellence.  The  teachers  of  to-day 
and  to-morrow  must  also  be  animated  by  the  social  point  of  view. 
It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  to  broaden  and  deepen  their 
outlook  teachers  supplement  their  work  in  the  classrooms  by  ex 
perience  in  community  work,  civic  and  social  betterment  as  repre 
sented  by  settlements,  civic  leagues,  and  other  agencies  for  social 
progress.  In  small  communities  the  teacher  can  not  only  contribute 
directly  to  the  civic  life  of  his  community  by  what  and  how  he 
teaches;  he  can  also  become  a  more  effective  teacher  by  making 
the  school  the  social  center  for  his  community. 

An  ideal  for  his  calling  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler  in  the 
statement  that  the  ethical  value  of  any  life  work  is  the  opportunity 
which  it  affords  to  get  into  right  relations  with  one's  fellow  beings — 
his  inferiors,  or  those  less  developed  than  himself,  his  equals,  and 
his  superiors. 

Right  relationship  toward  young  persons  requires  an  unfailing 
reverence  for  the  worth  yet  undeveloped  in  them,  but  capable  of 
iniinitoly  varied  and  noble  expression.  The  teacher  is  tempted  to 
take  a  wrong  attitude  toward  his  pupils  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
obliged  to  pass  judgment  upon  them  for  obvious  ability  or  failure 
to  reach  a  given  standard.  It  is  true  that  he  must,  indeed,  hold 
them  to  the  performance  of  certain  definite  achievements;  but  he 
should  remember  that  this  is  only  secondary  to  his  main  obligation. 
His  chief  concern  should  be  with  that  which  can  never  be  fully 
embodied  in  outward  accomplishment,  that  inner  potential  excel 
lence  which  even  the  best  external  achievement  can  but  faintly 
suggest.  It  is  not  his  main  task  to  have  certain  ground  covered 
in  English  or  science  or  mathematics,  or  to  see  that  the  school 
life  is  managed  smoothly.  These  are  only  instruments;  his  busi 
ness  is  to  see  that  they  are  used  as  such  to  further  the  growth  of 
his  pupils'  souls. 

In  no  calling  is  there  greater  need  for  right  relationships  among 
the  equals,  that  is,  among  the  fellow  teachers.  The  teaching  staff 
constitutes  a  community  in  which  multitudes  of  problems  in  right 
adjustment  arise.  As  in  other  communities,  the  members  are  apt  at 
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times  to  meet  those  problems  unbecomingly,  to  shirk  their  burdens, 
or  to  accept  in  not  the  best  of  grace  the  necessary  give  and  take. 
The  school  is  fortunate  in  which  ideals  of  willing,  generous  coopera 
tion  are  put  in  practice  by  the  teachers  themselves.1 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  the  respect  in  which  a 
teacher  holds  his  calling  than  in  his  attitude  toward  the  novice  in 
his  profession.  Many  a  young  recruit  loses  his  early  enthusiasm  as 
a  result  of  the  light,  indifferent,  possibly  cynical  way  in  which 
veteran  associates  have  come  to  regard  their  vocation.  The  better 
sort  of  teacher  will  make  a  special  point  of  seeking  out  the  new 
comer  and  helping  him  to  a  high  conception  of  the  value  of  their 
common  calling. 

The  principal  enjoys  a  rare  opportunity  to  bring  about  right  rela 
tions  in  the  teaching  community.  He  must  have  in  mind  a  more 
democratic  model  for  his  staff  than  the  pattern  set  by  an  army  or 
factory.  He  should  regard  himself  not  as  a  chief  drillmaster  issuing 
orders  to  a  corps  of  subordinate  drillmasters,  but  as  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  fellow  teachers,  each  of  whom  should  be  permitted  to  share 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  inclination  and  powrer  in  the  responsibility 
for  the  whole  school  community.  Teachers  are  less  likely  to  be 
indifferent  towyard  the  management  of  the  school  when  it  is  their 
votes  that  decide  school  policies. 

Lastly,  the  teacher  needs  to  get  into  quickening  contact  with  the 
superiors  in  his  calling,  the  masters  living  and  departed,  who  gave 
their  best  to  elevate  the  world's  educational  ideals.  It  is  to  be  re 
gretted  that  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  education  is  often  so 
lifeless  that  few  teachers  care  to  go  back  in  later  years  for  freshened 
communion  with  the  great  host  of  leaders  from  Socrates  and  Plato 
and  Aristotle  on  through  our  own  generation.  Some  such  contact 
is  a  constant  need.  Life  is  kindled  only  by  other  life.  The  teachers 
who  mean  most  to  their  pupils  will  be  those  who  look  upon  them 
selves  as  heirs  to  a  noble  spiritual  tradition  pledged  like  their  pre 
decessors  to  enrich  it  still  further. 


We  have  touched  upon  the  leading  resources  available  for  further 
ing  the  paramount  aim  of  American  education.  On  a  topic  as  broad 
as  this,  much  more  will  suggest  itself  to  every  teacher  who  regards 

1  A  teacher  in  a  city  high  school  set  his  pupils  an  example  which  Is  certain  to  out 
weigh  the  value  of  any  of  the  facts  he  was  able  to  teach  them  In  his  special  subject.  He 
\\j-.s  highly  popular  with  the  boys,  and  on  the  departure  of  the  principal  he  was  placed 
in  temporary  charge.  The  lads  all  expected,  as  he  did  himself,  that  he  would  be  ap 
pointed  permanently.  Another  man,  however,  was  chosen,  and  the  boys  were  inclined  to 
manifest  their  resentment  by  "  passive  resistance  "  of  one  kind  and  another.  But  they 
were  dissuaded  by  the  memorable  example  of  their  teacher.  Graduates  still  speak  feelingly 
of  the  lesson  in  loyalty  he  taught  them  by  the  hearty  support  he  gave  the  new  principal 
at  every  turn. 
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character  not  as  a  mere  by-product,  but  as  the  object  of  central  im 
portance.  Every  possible  resource  should  be  cultivated.  The  demo 
cratic  ideal  is  high  in  the  demands  which  it  exacts  for  its  special 
type  of  worthy  living.  The  leading  mission  of  our  school  is  to  make 
the  utmost  of  all  that  will  promote  such  living,  and  in  that  process 
to  assist  in  purifying  and  elevating  the  ideal  itself. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  REORGANIZA 
TION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


The  following  reports  of  the  commission  have  been  issued  as  bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  may  be  procured  from  the  Superin 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the 
prices  stated.  Remittance  should  be- made  in  coin  or  money  order.  Other 
reports  of  the  commission  are  in  preparation. 

1913,  No.  41.     The  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education.     Contains  prelimi 
nary  statements  by  the  chairmen  of  committees.    10  cents. 

1915,  No.  23.     The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics.    10  cents. 

1916,  No.  28.     The  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education.    10  cents. 

1917,  No.    2.     Reorganization  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools.    20  cents. 
1917,  No.  49.     Music  in  Secondary  Schools.    5  cents. 

1917,  No.  50.     Physical  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.    5  cents. 
1917,  No.  51.     Moral  Values  in  Secondary  Education. 
88 
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1666.  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states 
and  Maryland,  Proceedings  of  the  thirtieth  annual  convention  .  .  . 
Baltimore,  Md.,  December  1-2,  1916.  Pub.  by  the  Association,  1917. 
88  p.  8°.  (G.  W.  McClelland,  secretary.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Contains :  1.  Aim»,  Ideals  and  accomplishment-to-date  of  the  College  en 
trance  examination  board,  [by]  B.  S.  Hurlbut,  p.  9-26 ;  [by]  Wilson  Farrand, 
p.  26-43.  2.  Real  values  in  education* — Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve :  Constructive 
element."  in  the  curriculum,  p.  45-52 ;  F.  P.  Graves :  Constructive  elements  In 
the  class  room,  p.  52-60 ;  C.  J.  Tilden :  The  test  of  real  values,  p.  60-66. 
3.  Report  of  the  committee  to  investigate  comparative  records  made  in  college 
by  students  admitted  to  college  upon  examination  and  by  certificates  respec 
tively,  p.  74-81. 
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iT.  Catholic  educational  association.  Report  of  the  proceedings  ;ind  ad 
dresses  of  the  fourteenth  annual  meetini:,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  25-28, 
1917.  Columbus,  O.,  Catholic  educational  association,  1917.  511  p. 
8°.  (Catholic  educational  association  bulletin,  vol.  14,  no.  1,  Novem 
ber,  1917)  (Rev.  Francis  \V.  Howard,  secretary,  10.11  Kast  Main  street, 
Columbus.  Ohio). 

Contains:  1.  W.  J.  Bergin :  The  conservation  of  our  educational  resources, 
p.  57-08  ;  Discussion,  p.  68-70.  2.  P.  J.  McCormick  :  Standards  in  education, 
p.  70-83 ;  Discussion,  p.  83-84.  3.  Henry  Spaldiug :  Differentiation  of  col 
lege  professors,  p.  04-103.  4.  Sister  Mary  Ruth:  The  curriculum  of  the 
Catholic  woman's  college  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  modern  life,  p.  106-23 ; 
Discussion,  p.  123-27.  5.  Ulrich  Rappel :  The  teaching  of  college  and  high 
school  physics,  p.  146-55.  6.  Frank  O'Hara :  Content  of  the  curriculum  In 
economics,  p.  155-64.  7.  Brother  Bede :  Problems  of  the  rural  school,  p. 
226-37;  Discussion,  p.  237-39.  8.  J.  W.  McGuire :  Prevocational  training, 
p.  239-51 ;  Discussion,  p.  251-56.  9.  Patrick  Cummins :  Character  formation 
in  our  schools,  p.  284-307 ;  Discussion,  p.  307-14.  10.  J.  A.  Dunney :  The 
practical  possibility  of  beginning  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  in  the 
seventh  grade,  p.  326-38;  Discussion,  p.  338-42.  11.  J.  S.  Cameron:  Should 
we  make  special  efforts  to  have  our  secondary  pupils  take  the  classical  course? 
p.  343-51 ;  Discussion,  p.  351-56.  12.  W.  P.  McNally :  Is  uniformity  of  text 
books  necessary  ?  p.  366-72 ;  Discussion,  p.  372-76.  13.  Brother  Baldwin : 
Causes  which  demand  vocational  training  in  the  United  States,  p.  376-86. 
14.  J.  PI.  Sherry  :  The  Catholic  school  and  citizenship,  p.  390-405.  15.  E.  F. 
Garesche' :  The  schools  and  the  lay  apostolate,  p.  405-24. 

1668.  Georgia    educational    association.     Proceedings   and   addresses    of   the 

fifty-first  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Macon,  Ga.,  May  2-5,  1917.  Macon,  Ga., 
Press  of  the  Lyle  company,  1917.  85  p.  8°.  (C.  H.  Bruce,  secretary, 
Macon,  Ga.) 

Contains:  1.  M.  L.  Brlttaln :  Educational  conditions  in  Georgia,  p.  31-36. 
2.  Laura  M.  Smith :  The  exceptional  child  In  our  schools,  p.  36-43.  3.  J.  S. 
Stewart :  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education,  p.  43—46.  4.  C.  B.  Gib 
son  :  The  Gary  schools,  p.  53-62.  5.  W.  H.  Odum :  The  changing  emphasis  in 
education,  p.  62-69. 

1669.  Illinois   state    teachers'    association.     Journal    of    proceedings    of   the 

sixty-third  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Springfield,  111.,  December 
27-29,  1916.  Springfield,  111.,  Illinois  state  journal  company,  1917. 
211  p.  S°.  (Robert  C.  Moore,  secretary,  Carlinville,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  G.  T.  Smith:  President's  address  [School  and  society]  p. 
31-35.  2.  F.  G.  Blair :  The  strength  of  a  nation,  p.  35-40.  3.  W.  C.  Bagley . 
The  place  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  a  liberal  education,  p.  40—46. 
4.  W.  W.  Charters :  The  Improvement  of  methods  of  teaching,  p.  46-50.  5. 
G.  H.  Betts :  Standards  of  value  In  a  changing  curriculum,  p.  50-58.  6. 
John  Hayes :  School  attendance,  p.  65-69.  7.  J.  O.  Engleman :  The  business 
and  financial  side  of  the  superintendent's  office,  p.  70-70.  8.  G.  W.  Gaylcr: 
Creation  of  the  office  of  superintendent,  p.  76-79.  9.  David  Felmley :  Finan 
cial  difficulties,  p.  79-83.  10.  L.  W.  Smith:  The  high  school,  p.  83-86.  11. 
C.  H.  Johnston  :  The  administration  of  educational  guidance,  p.  91-94.  12. 
T.  M.  Deam :  The  card  catalogue  system  and  other  methods  of  recording  Indi 
vidual  traits  and  suggestions  as  to  how  to  administer  these  systems  of  record 
ing,  p.  95-97.  13.  R.  G.  Beals :  A  plan  for  Instructing  high  school  students 
in  regard  to  the  occupations  open  to  them,  p.  97-99.  14.  G.  J.  Koons :  The 
problem  of  "  follow-up,"  p.  99-102.  15.  H.  O.  Pritchard :  The  relation  of  the 
college  to  the  professional  schools,  p.  105-10.  16.  R.  W.  Cooper:  The  develop 
ing  situation  In  higher  education  In  the  United  States,  p.  110-12.  17.  Nellie 
M.  Anthony :  Unification  of  kindergarten  and  primary,  p.  116-18.  18.  Flora 
B.  Smth  :  Correlation  of  handwork  In  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, 
p.  124-30.  19.  Or  J.  Millikin :  The  delinquent  boy  and  the  institution,  p. 
1.-51-34.  20.  H.  M.  Fischer:  Why  boys  go  wrong,  p.  137-40.  21.  J.  C.  Hanna : 
The  future  of  the  village  high  school,  p.  141-50.  22.  The  Bible  as  a  textbook 
[by]  E.  E.  Van  Clcve,  p.  151-55;  [by]  J.  R.  Sagcr,  p.  155-58.  23.  G.  T. 
Gnnter :  Some  channels  open  to  public  school  teachers  for  moral  and  religious 
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training  of  our  pupils,  p.  158-til.  1M.  .1.  H.  Kreeue  :  The  garden  and  canning 
project,  p.  177—86.  25.  O.  L.  Manchester :  Tlie  work  :in<!  tli»>  pay  of  the 
normal  school  teacher,  p.  IS7— 204. 

H.70.  Indiana  state  teachers'  association.  Proceedings  ;ind  papers  .  .  .  O<-t«> 
ber  25-28,  1916,  Indianapolis.  605  p.  8°.  (.T.  B.  Pea  ivy,  secretary. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

Contains:  1.  W.  K.  Tate:  The  Swiss  school  system,  p.  56-60.  2.  David 
Snedden  :  Social  aspects  of  education,  p.  69-73.  3.  W.  K.  Tate:  The  build 
ing  of  a  rural  community,  p.  74-81.  4.  Charles  Zueblin :  Education  for 
freedom,  p.  81-S6.  5.  S.  S.  Marquis  :  What  are  the  public  schools  trying  to 
do  ?  p.  87-93.  6.  John  Dewey  :  Socializing  the  schools,  p.  105-9.  7.  David 
Sneddeu  :  Modern  problems  of  secondary  education,  p.  118—23.  8.  Woods 
Hutchinsou :  Heredity  and  education,  p.  133-39.  9.  H.  E.  Jackson :  The 
community  forum  and  the  community  center,  p.  149-53.  10.  David  Snedden  : 
New  rural  school  problems,  p.  154—58.  11.  John  Dewey :  The  educational 
balance,  efficiency  and  thinking,  p.  188-93.  12.  S.  S.  Marquis :  The  Ford  idea 
in  education,  p.  194—206.  13.  H.  E.  Jackson  :  The  community  secretary,  the 
most  important  official  in  America,  p.  209-13.  14.  R.  J.  Aley :  Education 
and  democracy,  p.  213—20.  15.  W.  K.  Tate :  The  rural  school  of  the  future, 
p.  237-43.  16.  Declaration  of  principles  and  specific  recommendations  made 
to  the  Indiana  state  teachers'  association  by  its  committee  on  resolutions,  p. 
280-304.  17.  Woods  Hutchinson :  A  doctor's  view  of  military  training  in  the 
schools,  p.  312-19.  18.  Report  on  the  reorganization  of  the  county  schools  of 
Indiana,  p.  324-38.  19.  H.  G.  Childs :  Cost  of  instruction  and  allied  problems, 
p.  349—58.  20.  H.  G.  Childs :  The  measurement  of  achievement  in  algebra,  p. 
428-35.  21.  H.  G.  Childs:  The  cost  feature  of  supervised  study,  p.  481-85. 
22.  D.  W.  Horton :  Discussion  of  supervised  study  in  the  high  school,  showing 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  Mishawaka  high  school,  p.  485-92.  23.  B.  F.  Moore : 
Evaluation  of  the  city  institute,  p.  523-26 ;  Discussion,  p.  52G-28. 

1671.  Iowa  state  teachers'  association.     Proceedings  of  the  sixty-second  an 

nual  session  .  .  .  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  2-4,  1916.  Des 
Moines  [1917?]  232  p.  8°.  (O.  E.  Smith,  secretary,  Indianola,  Iowa.) 

Contains :  1.  A.  M.  Deyoe :  Educational  standards  in  Iowa,  p.  10-22.  2. 
School  credit  for  Bible  study ;  religious  instruction  and  moral  training,  p.  5G-68. 
3.  F.  P.  Graves :  Present  tendencies  in  education,  p.  73-81.  4.  H.  H.  Seerley : 
Limitation  of  school  surveys,  p.  83-87.  5.  P.  W.  Dykema :  Community  music 
and  the  spirit  of  democracy,  p.  93-99.  6.  H.  A.  Baer :  The  teaching  of  com 
mercial  correspondence  In  the  high  school,  p.  99-104.  7.  M.  G.  Clark :  What 
may  and  must  we  add  to  the  conventional  course  of  study  by  way  of  differen 
tiation?  p.  104-9.  8.  n.  E.  Blackmar :  What  more  can  we  do  for  juvenile  delin 
quents  in  Iowa?  p.  109-12.  9.  F.  A.  Henderson  :  What  may  and  must  we  retain 
from  the  conventional  course  of  study  of  the  past?  p.  113-21.  10.  The  relation 
ship  of  college  and  high  school  science,  p.  123-26.  11.  H.  H.  Seerley:  The 
preparation  of  the  teacher  for  the  new  age,  p.  129-33.  12.  R.  L.  Hamilton : 
How  our  schools  may  prepare  our  pupils  for  social  efficiency,  p.  133-33.  13. 
J.  C.  Hossler :  The  community  value  of  high  school  science,  p.  137—43.  14. 
Elizabeth  Wellemeycr :  Standardization  of  music  in  the  high  schools,  p.  147-54. 
15.  Pre-vocational  school  shop  course,  p.  165-73. 

1672.  Kentucky  educational  association.     Proceedings  .  .  .  together  with  the 

addresses  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association.  Forty-fifth  an 
nual  session,  Louisville,  Ky.,  April  19-22,  1916.  321  p.  8°.  (R.  E. 
Williams,  secretary,  Louisville,  Ky.) 

Contains:  1.  G.  T.  Ragsdale :  The  public  school  as  a  melting  pot,  p.  55-58. 
2.  Harry  Clark:  The  dissatisfied  teacher,  p.  G2-G8.  3.  W.  U.  Sugg:  Economy 
of  time  in  education,  p.  73-79.  4.  L.  E.  Foster :  Consolidation — an  indispensable 
feature  of  modern  rural  education,  p.  80-83.  5.  E.  C.  McDougle :  Teachers' 
Institutes,  p.  85-88.  6.  J.  H.  Risley :  Need  of  a  state  school  survey,  p.  95-98. 
7.  W.  A.  Ganfleld  :  Wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  p.  120-24.  8.  R.  M.  Thomp 
son  :  Extension  of  school  term,  p.  129-32.  9.  N.  E.  Lovell :  Community  music, 
p.  136-39.  10.  L.  S.  Robblns:  Incorporating  Latin  Into  everyday  life,  p.  158- 
65.  11.  John  Christopherson  :  The  course  in  science  that  should  be  offered  In 
the  rural  high  school,  p.  192-96.  12.  Emma  Dolflnger:  The  courses  in  science 
that  should  be  offered  In  the  city  high  school,  p.  196-200.  13.  W.  H.  Llppold : 
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National  leadership  in  commercial  education — the  great  present  day  need,  p. 
218-23.  14.  W.  C.  Bower :  A  program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
education,  p.  238-43.  15.  Amy  M.  Longest :  How  may  teachers  be  trained  while 
in  service?  p.  261-65.  16.  Mrs.  L.  G.  Jones:  How  should  the  training  of  the 
teacher  of  the  rural  and  urban  school  differ?  p.  265-68.  17.  A.  S.  Mackenzie: 
Are  there  modern  classics?  Shall  we  study  them?  p.  288-72. 

1673.  Maryland  state  teachers'  association.     Forty-ninth  annual  meeting  .  .  .> 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  June  27-30,  1916.  181  p.  8°.  (Hugh  W.  Caldwell, 
secretary,  Chesapeake  City,  Md.) 

,^  Contains :  1.  W.  J.  Holloway :  Educational  preparedness,  p.  16-21.     2.  W.  C. 

Blakey :  The  organized  teaching  force,  p.  25-32.  3.  E.  C.  Harrington  :  Address 
[The  public  schools  of  Maryland  and  the  teacher's  calling]  p.  39-46.  4.  I.  W. 
Hill :  Education  for  rural  life,  p.  119-25. 

1674.  Mississippi  teachers'  association.     Proceedings  of  the  thirty-second  an 

nual  meeting  .  .  .  Columbus,  Miss.,  May  3-5,  1917.  Brookhaven,  Miss., 
Lincoln  county  times,  1917.  160  p.  8°.  (H.  L.  McCleskey,  secretary, 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.) 

Contains:  1.  R.  H.  Watkins :  President's  address  [Recommendations  for 
improving  the  schools  of  Mississippi],  p.  18-26.  2.  C.  H.  Milam :  Library 
service — a  look  ahead,  p.  26-31.  3.  W.  F.  Bond:  Address  [Educational  condi 
tions  in  Mississippi]  p.  42-49.  4.  J.  S.  Vandiver :  What  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  model  county  organization,  p.  62-70.  5.  Should  the  school  age  be 
changed  from  five  to  six  years?  p.  73-77.  6.  Alfred  Hume:  Admission  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  p.  77-88.  7.  A.  L.  Bondurant :  The  present  status  of 
Latin  studies — current  opinion  and  statistics,  p.  122-32. 

1675.  New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association.     Annual  report  and  proceedings 

of  the  62d  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December 
27-29,  1916.    Keyport,  N.  J.,  Keyport  weekly  print,  1917.    235  p.    8°. 
-  (H.  J.  Neal,  secretary,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.) 

Contains :  1.  F.  B.  Farrington :  Americanizing  America,  p.  36-43.  2.  Frank 
Moore :  The  boys  of  the  Rahway  reformatory,  p.  44-51.  3.  W.  H.  S.  Dema- 
rest :  Preparedness,  p.  52-58.  4.  M.  P.  B.  Groszmann :  The  care  of  ex 
ceptional  children,  p.  58-63.  5.  L.  L.  Driver :  The  rural  school  problem, 
p.  64-73.  6.  Sarah  L.  Arnold:  What  next  in  the  education  of  girls?  p.  74-81. 
7.  W.  A.  Wetzel :  The  six-six  plan,  p.  81-85.  8.  H.  J.  Neal :  The  state  summer 
schools,  p.  86-88.  9.  J.  A.  W.  Haas:  The  responsibility  of  the  public  school 
teacher  in  the  moral  education  of  the  children,  p.  89—92.  10.  G.  O.  Bowen  : 
The  influence  upon  the  community  of  music  in  the  high  school,  p.  95-98. 

1676.  North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly.     Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the 

thirty-third  annual  session  ...  at  Raleigh,  November  29-December  1, 
1916.  Raleigh,  Edwards  &  Broughton  printing  co.,  1917.  323  p.  8°. 
(E.  E.  Sams,  secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Contains :  1.  W.  C.  Bagley :  The  outcomes  of  teaching,  p.  52-62.  2.  A.  A. 
McGeachy  :  The  chrysalis  of  character,  p.  62-65.  3.  R.  H.  Wright :  President's 
address  [Educational  needs  in  North  Carolina]  p.  66-71.  4.  T.  H.  Briggs :  What 
of  the  future?  p.  72—79.  5.  Mary  R.  Morris:  Work  with  unusual  children,  p. 
87—91.  6.  Anna  Brochhausen  :  Teaching  civics  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
of  the  curriculum,  p.  98-106.  7.  Anna  Brochhausen :  Reading  for  content,  p. 
115-22.  8.  Miss  J.  Sullivan :  Preparedness,  p.  123-28.  9.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Terrell : 
Methods  of  measuring  the  teacher's  efficiency,  p.  133-39.  10.  J.  H.  Johnston : 
Scientific  supervision  of  teaching,  p.  163-70.  11.  N.  W.  Walker:  Public  high 
school :  its  needs  and  possibilities,  p.  170—78.  12.  E.  H.  Moser :  Student  cooper 
ative  government  in  the  high  school,  p.  178-81.  13.  J.  E.  Allen  :  Oral  English 
practically  applied  in  the  high  schools,  p.  181—90.  14.  W.  C.  Bagley :  Physical 
standards  in  education,  p.  203-8.  15.  W.  M.  Marr :  Youth  activities  as  factors 
in  student  government,  p.  209-13.  16.  H.  W.  Chase :  Individual  differences 
among  high  school  pupils,  p.  214-19.  17.  J.  A.  Lesh  :  Professional  equipment 
of  the  high  school  teacher,  p.  219—23.  18.  P.  W.  Dykema :  Making  music  count, 
p.  230—35.  19.  Report  adopted  by  the  association.  High  school  music  credits, 
p.  239-45.  20.  W.  S.  Snipes  :  Standards  and  qualifications  for  the  superintendent, 
p.  249-53.  21.  M.  S.  Beam :  Educational  and  professional  qualifications  for 
the  teacher,  p.  253-58.  22.  J.  D.  Everett:  Moral  and  religious  standards  for 
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teachers,  p.  260-67;  Discussion,  by  C.  B.  Woltz,  p.  267-70.  23.  R.  E.  Sentelle: 
Rules  and  regulations  for  teachers,  p.  275-82.  24.  Harry  Howell :  Co-operation 
In  the  use  of  standard  tests,  p.  285-88.  25.  W.  C.  Bagley  :  Some  handicaps  to 
education  in  a  democracy,  p.  201-90. 

1G77.  North  Dakota  education  association.  Proceedings,  thirtieth  annual 
session  .  .  .  held  at  Fargo,  November  15-17,  1916.  Bismarck,  N.  D., 
Tribune  printers  [1917]  257  p.  8°.  (W.  E.  Parson,  secretary,  Bis 
marck,  N.  Dak.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  R.  Edwards:  Sources  of  power  [of  teachers]  p.  33-41. 
2.  M.  L.  Dolt :  The  tenure  of  teachers  in  North  Dakota  state  institutions, 
p.  50-55.  3.  F.  T.  Goodier :  The  social  survey,  a  means  by  which  the  higher 
educational  institutions  may  serve  the  state,  p.  56-60.  4.  W.  G.  Bowers : 
Teaching  to  think  and  teaching  to  remember,  p.  61-66.  5.  B.  H.  Kroeze :  Con 
serving  the  student's  interests,  p.  67-71.  6.  C.  L.  Vigness :  What  does  the 
state  ask  of  the  school  officer V  p,  90-94.  7.  W.  C.  Gould:  Applied  science 
courses  in  physics  for  girls,  p.  98-106.  8.  H.  E.  Simpson :  The  new  movement 
in  geography,  p.  107-11.  9.  J.  E.  Boyle :  Relative  value  of  state  and  federal 
civics,  p.  131-36.  10.  F.  E.  Callahan  :  Difficulties  I  have  met  in  the  teach 
ing  of  history,  and  how  I  have  overcome  them,  p.  137—43.  11.  W.  W.  Norton : 
The  greatest  needs  in  music  education  in  North  Dakota,  p.  149-54.  12.  Ida 
A.  Mythro  :  School  music  programs,  p.  155-60.  13.  Eugene  Woodhams :  The 
private  teacher  and  class  lessons,  p.  161—63.  14.  Rudolph  Acher :  The  parent 
teacher  movement,  p.  218—21. 

1078.  Pennsylvania  state  educational  association.  Report  of  proceedings, 
with  papers  read  before  the  general  sessions,  department  and  round 
table  conferences  .  .  .  Session  at  Harrisburg,  December  27-29,  1910. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Pennsylvania  school  journal,  1917.  302  p.  8°.  (J.  P. 
McCaskey,  secretary,  Lancaster,  Pa.) 

For  contents  of  pages  9-122,  142-52,  159-74,  214-349,  of  this  volume 
see  separate  entries  for  sections — items  202,  397,  564,  and  762. 

County  Superintendent's  Department. — Contains :  1.  N.  E.  Heeter :  Reaching 
the  rural  communities  through  the  rural  schools,  p.  122-25.  2.  T.  A.  Bock: 
Reaching  rural  communities  through  the  schools,  p.  125—28.  3.  Division  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  between  county  superintendents  and  assistants*  [by] 
R.  C.  Shaw,  p.  128-30;  [by]  M.  S.  Bentz,  p.  130;  [by]  W.  S.  Bryan,  p.  130-32. 
4.  F.  A.  McClung :  Revision  of  compulsory  attendance  law  to  make  It  more 
effective  in  rural  districts,  p.  133-34.  5.  Broader  preparation  and  greater 
permanency  in  the  rural  teaching  force  [by]  F.  E.  Shambaugb,  p.  134-37 ; 
[by]  C.  W.  Lilllbridge,  p.  137^39.  6.  Katharine  Tucker:  Trained  nurse  and 
her  place  in  rural  communities,  p.  139—41. 

American  School  Peace  League. — 7.  J.  W.  Carr :  An  act  to  establish  physi 
cal  training  in  the  public  schools,  p.  153-56. 

Graded  School  Department. — 8.  Llda  B.  Earhart :  Some  possibilities  for  the 
cultivation  of  appreciation  in  school  children,  p.  177-79.  9.  C.  J.  Walter: 
Lengthening  of  the  school  term,  p.  179-83.  10.  Elizabeth  Baker:  The  grade 
teacher  organized,  p.  185-88. 

Department  of  Music. — 11.  Leon  Bly :  The  high  school  orchestra  and  its 
effect  upon  the  pupil,  p.  188-91.  12.  C.  C.  Kelso:  Relations  of  superin 
tendent,  supervisor,  and  teacher,  p.  191-93. 

Manual  Arts  Department. — 13.  Future  of  the  manual  arts  [by]  C.  W.  Reid, 
p.  195-97;  [by]  John  Broderlck,  p.  197-99.  14.  W.  F.  Eberle :  Value  of  a 
technical  education  for  apprentices,  p.  201-203.  15.  C.  B.  Robertson :  Train- 
Ing  of  teachers  of  fine  and  Industrial  arts,  p.  203-204.  16.  Austa  Reislnger: 
Rural  drawing — what?  how?  p.  208-10. 

1679.  South  Dakota  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  the  thirty-fourth 
annual  session  .  .  .  held  at  Watertown  .November  27-29,  1916.  277  p. 
8°.  (A.  H.  Seymour,  secretary,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.) 

Contains :  1.  J.  W.  McClinton  :  Vitalizing  education,  p.  19-22.  2.  S.  D.  Fess : 
The  higher  altruism  [Horace  Mann]  p.  43-52.  3.  G.  D.  Strayer :  Measuring 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  p.  53-62.  4.  G.  D.  Strayer :  The  social  purpose  of 
education,  p.  63-72.  5.  W.  F.  Jones :  Vitalizing  education  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  school,  p.  73-75.  6.  S.  D.  Fess :  Recent  legislation  for  education,  p.  87- 
96.  7.  J.  W.  Bec-mer :  Social  recreation  for  the  high  school  student,  p.  148-50. 
8.  S.  D.  Fess :  The  national  university,  p.  159-66. 
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1680.  Washing-ton    educational    association.     Addresses   and    proceedings    of 

the  thirtieth  annual  session  .  .  .  held  in  Spokane,  October  25-28,  1916. 
201  p.  8°.  (O.  C.  Whitney,  secretary,  Tacoma,  Wash.) 

Contains :  1.  W.  F.  Geiger :  The  teacher  in  the  ranks  and  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  school,  p.  28-31.  2.  C.  E.  Rugh :  Religion  and  education,  p.  35- 
39.  -3.  M.  P.  Shawkcy  :  The  use  of  suggestion  in  teaching,  p.  39-45.  4.  G.  H. 
Black :  Plan  for  training  teachers  for  Washington  rural  schools,  p.  48-51.  5. 
Report  and  recommendations  of  the  commission  of  educational  survey  of  Wash 
ington,  p.  57-67.  6.  C.  R.  Frazier :  Should  elementary  school  work  he  differ 
entiated  to  meet  individual,  social  and  industrial  needs,  and  how  and  what  ways 
and  means  are  available  for  fitting  school  work  to  those  needs  satisfactorily? 
p.  68-74.  7.  M.  P.  Shawkey :  Some  new  problems  for  the  old  school,  p.  77-81. 
8.-  Clifford  Woody  :  Tests  and  measures  in  the  schoolroom  and  their  value  to  the 
teachers,  p.  81-86.  9.  J.  S.  Smith :  Americanization  of  aliens  by  the  public 
schools  of  our  country,  p.  94—99.  10.  F.  L.  Cassidy  :  Standard  measures  in  high 
school  work,  p.  103-9. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1681.  Cooper,  Lane.     Louis  Agassiz  as  a  teacher.     Illustrative  extracts  on  his 

method  of  Instruction.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  The  Comstock  publishing  co., 
1917.  ix.  74  p.  front,  (port.)  12°. 

1682.  Fisk,  Everett  O.     A  great  school  and  a  great  headmaster.     Education, 

38 : 175-82,  November  1917. 

An  appreciation  of  Richard  Mott  Jones,  who  was  for  42  years  headmaster  of 
William  Penn  Charter  school,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

16S3.  Good,  Harry  G.  The  position  of  Luther  upon  education.  School  and 
society.  6 :  511-18,  November  3,  1917. 

1684.  Morrison,  A.  J.     The  beginnings  of  public  education  in  Virginia,  1776- 

1860.  Study  of  secondary  schools  in  relation  to  the  State  literary 
fund.  Richmond,  D.  Bottom,  superintendent  of  public  printing,  1917. 
195  p.  8°. 

Issued  by  the  State  board  of  education  as  a  report  introductory  to  the 
series  of  annual  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

1685.  Armani,    Tarquinio.     II    problema    generale    della    scuola    e    le    nuove 

provvidenze  per  le  scuole  popolari  e  del  lavoro.  Rivista  pedagogica, 
10:501-25,  July-September  1917. 

16S6.  Education  reform  council.  Education  reform,  being  the  report  of  the 
Education  reform  council.  London.  Pub.  for  the  Teachers'  guild  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  P.  S.  King  &  son,  ltd.,  1917.  xxxii, 
215  p.  8°. 

Object :  "To  consider  the  condition  of  education  in  England,  and  to  pro 
mote  such  reform  and  developments  as  may  appear  desirable." 

1687.  La   guerre   et   la   vie   de   demain.     Conferences   de   1'Alliance   d'hygi&ne 

sociale,  1914-1916.  I.  Enfance  et  jeunesse.  II.  Les  risques  immGdiats 
de  la  guerre  et  leur  reparation.  Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1916-1917.  2  vols. 
12°. 

•Contains :  Vol.  I. — 1.  Dr.  Mosny  :  La  guerre  et  1'hygiene  scolaire,  p.  170-93. 
2.  M.  Montjotin :  La  guerre  et  I'enseignerncnt  primaire,  p.  197-220.  3.  Paul 
Painlev6 :  La  guerre  et  le  rOle  social  de  1'e'cole  primaire,  p.  227-32.  4.  Gustave 
Belot :  La  guerre  et  1'enseignement  secondaire,  p.  265-304.  5.  Louis  Llard :  La 
guerre  et  les  universites  franchises,  p.  307-38.  Vol.  II. — 6.  Dr.  Bourrlllon :  La 
guerre  et  la  reeducation  des  mutiles,  p.  32-57.  7.  Marcel  Magne :  La  guerre  et 
la  reconstitution  des  tremors  artistiques  de  la  France,  p.  289-319.  Vol.  Ill  will 
have  title :  Les  risques  futurs  de  la  guerre  et  la  reorganisation  de  la  France. 

1688.  Jesien,  Waclaw  S.     Wartime  education  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.     Free 

Poland,  4 : 10-12,  October  5.  1917. 
Contains  statistics  of  education  and  literacy  in  Russia. 
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1689.  Kendall,   Calvin   N.     The   schools   and   the   war.     Atlantic    educational 

journal,  13 : 65-67,  October  1917. 

1690.  Koo,  V.  K.  Wellington.     [The  problems  and  difficulties  of  the  students 

who  return  to  China.]    Chinese  students'  monthly,  13:  20-28,  November 
1917. 

Address  made  at  the  Chinese  students'  conference,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Septem 
ber  6,  1917. 

1691.  Maple,  E.  O.     Education  in  Vincennes,  or,  The  Vincennes  plan.     1917- 

1918.     Vincennes,  Ind.,  Capital  printers,  1917.    84  p.    illus.    8°. 

1692.  Meister,   Ludovic.     L'gcole   en   Alsace   recouquise.     Revue   p£dagogique, 

61:22-42,  July  1917. 

Describes  the  present  system  of  schools  In  the  strip  of  Alsace  now  under  con 
trol  of  the  French  armies.  These  schools  enroll  11,723  pupils. 

1693.  The   new   education   hill    for  England.     Educational    review,    54:374—89, 

November  1917. 

A  fall  text  of  the  bill  without  comments. 

1694.  Opposition    to   the  Clary   system.      Pittsburgh   school    bulletin.    11:71-74. 

November  1917. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Gary  system  in  New  York  city  as  urged  by  th« 
Anti-Gary  league. 

1695.  Pellatt,  Thomas.     Public  school  education  and  the  war;  an  answer  to 

the  attack  upon   Eton  education.     London,   Duckworth   &  co.    [1917] 
viii,  128  p.     12°. 

Says  that  the  basis  of  British  public  school  education  is  religion  and  morals. 
These  things  cau  not  be  inculcated  through  mathematics  and  science  but  must 
be  imparted  through  the  humanities. 

1696.  Powell,  Lyman  P.     New  aspects  of  education  in  England  and  France. 

American  review  of  reviews,  56 :  517-26,  November  1917. 
The  education  that  will  conserve  democracy  for  the  world. 

1697.  Sheffield,  Lord.     The  education  bill,  1917.     Contemporary   review,  112: 

361-67,  October  1917. 
Discusses  the  provisions  of  the  English  education  bill  of  1017. 

1698.  Thwing,  Charles  F.     War  lessons  for  American  education.     American 

review  of  reviews.  56 :  527-28,  November  1917. 
Education  for  democratic,  responsible  citizenship  urged. 

1699.  Van  Dyke,  Henry.     The  education  that  made  the  war.     Journal  of  the 

New  York  state  teachers'  association,  4 :  243-48,  November  1917. 

Discusses  three  elements  of  falsehood  that  are  at  the  basis  of  the  system 
of  education  in  Germany  which  has  been  immediately  responsible  for  the  war. 

1700.  Victor.    L'enseignement  de  1'allemand  en  1'Allemagne.    Revue  p6dagogique, 

61:43-78,  July  1917. 

Describes  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  teaching  of  German  in  Germany  aa 
influenced  by  the  war  and  its  accompanying  tendencies. 

1701.  Weber,   S.   E.     The  American  school   in   the   present  war.     Journal   of 

education,  86:429-30,  November  1.-1917. 
Address  delivered  at  the  annual  teachers'  institute,  Scranton,  Pa. 

1702.  Wilder,  Georgene  H.     Why  children  are  sent  to  private  schools.    School 

and  home  education,  37 : 35-36,  October  1917. 

Gives  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  private  school  over  the  public  school. 

1703.  2ujovic,  Jovan  M.     La  vie  iutellectuelle  de  la   Serbie.     Revue  Interna 

tionale  de  I'enseignement,  37 :  340-47.  September-October  1917. 
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EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1704.  Dugas,   L.     Les   h'uVs  dc  Theodule   Kihot    sur  I'educMtion.     Revue  peda- 

gogique,  61 :  1-21,   July   1917. 

1705.  Edson,  Andrew  W.     Things  most  worth  while  in  education.     Journal  of 

education,  86 : 451-52,  November  "8,  1917. 

Things  most  worth  while  in  education  are  good  habits,  intellectual  power, 
character,  cultivated  taste,  high  ideals,  willingness  to  work,  and  desire  for 
service. 

1706.  Mackie,  A.     The  nature  of  teaching.     Schooling   (Sydney,  N.  S.  W.)   1: 

3-14,   September  1917. 
Discusses  the  philosophy   of  teaching. 

1707.  Rugg,  Harold  O.     Statistical  methods  applied  to  education;  a  textbook 

for  students  of  education  in  the  quantitative  study  of  school  problems. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1917]  xvill, 
410  p.  charts.  12°.  (Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P. 
Gubberley. ) 

Sets  forth  the  mathematical  theory  of  statistical  work  as  applied  to  educa 
tional  problems. 

1708.  Whitehead,  A.  N.     The  organization  of  thought,  educational  and  scien 

tific.     London,  Williams  and  Norgate,  1917.     228  p.     8°. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY— CHILD   STUDY. 

1709.  Burnham,  William  H.     The  hygiene  and  pedagogy  of  habit.     American 

journal  of  school  hygiene,  1 : 137-51,  October  1917. 
Bibliography :  p.  100-51. 

1710.  Freeman,    Frank   N.     How   children   learn.     Boston,    New    York    [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1917]  xiv,  322  p.  12°.  (Riverside  text 
books  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

A  study  In  applied  psychology,  concerning  itself  primarily  with  the  nntive 
and  acquired  responses  of  children,  and  the  significance  of  these  for  educa 
tional  development  and  for  social  control. 

1711.  -  Summary  of  recent  literature  in  educational  psychology.    Ele 

mentary  school  journal,  18 : 141-49,  October  1917. 

1712.  Hollingworth,   H.   L.    and   Poffenberger,    A.    T.      Applied   psychology. 

New  York,  London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1917.    xiii,  337  p.    12°,. 

A  general  textbook  of  this  new  subject,  designed  for  the  student,  teacher, 
and  general  reader. 

1713.  Johns,  W.  A.     The  education  of  boys.     Ohio  educational  monthly,  C6: 

476-79,  November  1917. 

Thinks  three  things  should  be  given  careful  attenL-'n  in  the  education  of 
boys — first,  the  gang  spirit ;  second,  the  love  for  things  of  nature ;  and,  third, 
the  desire  to  exercise  creative  ability. 

1714.  Judd,   Charles   Hubbard.    Psychology;   general   introduction.    2d  com 

pletely  rev.  ed.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1917] 
xix,  358  p.  12°. 

A  summary  of  modern  scientific  psychology  and  an  Introduction  to  special 
lines  of  psychological  Investigation,  such  as  educational  psychology,  social 
psychology,  comparative  psychology,  and  psychology  of  special  subjects. 

1715.  Layton,  Warren  K.     The  control  and  direction  of  the  emotions.     School 

and  home  education,  37 :  52-55,  November  1917. 

The  control  and  direction  of  the  emotions  as  related  to  school  work. 
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1716.  Race,  Henrietta.     The  work  of  a  psychological  laboratory.     Educational 

administration  and  supervision.  3:469-84,  October  1917. 

Shows  something  of  the  work  of  a  psychological  laboratory  in  a  city  school 
system  as  it  is  found  in  educational  measurements,  in  remedial  results,  and  in 
the  consequent  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  normal  school. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1717.  Bell,  J.  Carleton.     A  detailed  study  of  Whipple's  range  of  information 

test.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  8:  475-82,  October  1917. 
Results  of  a  vocabulary  test  given  to  college  students. 

1718.  Brandenburg,   G.   C.     Rating   men    by   observation.     School    and   society. 

6:  507-10,  October  27,  1917. 

Rating  of  students  by  their  classmates. 

1719.  Brigham,  Carl  C.     Two  studies  in  mental  tests.     1.  Variable  factors  in 

the  Binet  tests.  II.  The  diagnostic  value  of  some  mental  tests.  Prince 
ton,  N.  J.,  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Psychological  review  company,  1917. 
254  p.  8°.  (Psychological  review  publication,  vol.  xxiv,  no.  1.  Whole 
no.  102) 

1720.  Brown,  Marian  D.  and  Haggerty,  M.  E.     Measuring  the  improvement 

in  composition.     English  journal,  6 :  515-27,  October  1917. 

An  initial  effort  to  study  improvements  in  English  composition  by  means  of 
the  Harvard-Newton  scale.  The  work  of  78  students  in  the  high  schools  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  measured  throughout  a  period  of  twelve  weeks. 
Presents  tabular  statistics  and  graphs. 

1721.  Kohs,  Samuel  C.     An  annotated  bibliography  of  recent  literature  on  the 

Binet-Simon  scale  (1913-1917)  Part  I-II.  Journal  of  educational 
psychology,  8 : 425-38,  488-502,  September,  October  1917. 

1722.  Mead,  Cyrus  D.     An  experiment  in  the  fundamentals,  giving  the  results 

of  tests  made  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  with  two  kinds  of  practice  mate 
rial.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1917.  xiv,  54  p. 
12°. 

A  report  of  tests  of  arithmetic  practice  pad  material. 

1723.  Monroe,  Walter  Scott.     Educational  tests  and  measurements,  by  Walter 

Scott  Monroe,  assisted  by  James  Clarence  De  Voss  and  Frederick  James 
Kelly.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1917] 
xxii,  309  p.  12°  (Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cub- 
berley ) 

Offers  "  a  clear  and  simple  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  different  tests 
which  have  been  evolved,  their  use,  their  reliability,  .  .  .  and  how  to  diagnose 
the  results  and  apply  remedial  instruction." 

1724.  Morehouse,  Francis  M.     Testing  results-  in  history   teaching.     History 

teacher's  magazine,  8 :  301-5,  November  1917. 

Testing  by  examinations,  by  problems,  and  by  the  writing  of  history,  anil 
incidental  tests. 

1725.  Pechstein,  L.  A.     The  old  problem  but  from  new  angles.    Journal  of  the 

New  York  state  teachers'  association,  4 : 254-60,  November  1917. 
New  angles  of  approach  to  the  problem  of  tests  of  efficiency  in  teaching. 

1720.  Pintner,  Rudolph,  and  Reamer,  Jeannette  C.  Children  tested  by  the 
point  scale  and  the  performance  scale.  Psychological  clinic,  11: 142-51, 
October  15,  1917. 

This  study  is  a  comparison  between  ratings  of  the  same  children  on  the 
Yerkes-Bridges  point  scale  and  the  Pintner-Paterson  performance  scale. 
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1727.  Sandiford,  Peter.  Tln>  measurement  of  intelligence.  School,  6:167-71, 
November  1917. 

A  discussion  of  the  efficacy  of  mental  tests. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

IT'-'S.  Applemann,  Anton  H.  The  essentials  of  the  direct  method.  Mouats- 
hefte  fur  deutscho  sprache  uml  padagogiU.  18:203-10,  September  1917. 

1729.  Clark,  A.  Bess.  An  e\[>enineiil  in  problem  teaching.  English  journal, 
6 :  535-38.  October  1917. 

DI  scriln  s  tin'  vvritin.L'.  staying,  and  publication  of  a  senior-flans  play  by  the 
pupils  of  tin-  fhisliolm  (Minn.)  high  school. 

17."»(».  Mayberry.  L.  W.  Individualizing  problems  for  pupils.  Klementary 
school  journal.  18:133-37.  October  1017. 

Gives  typical  problems  which  may  be  individualized  for  the  pupils  in  any 
school  room. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

1731.  New  England  modern  language  association.     Addresses  and  proceed 

ings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  held  in  Boston.  May  12,  1917. 
Bulletin  of  the  New  England  modern  language  association,  7:1-102, 
September  1917.  (Bertha  Vogel,  secretary.  South  Boston  high  school, 
Boston.  Mass.) 

Contains:  1.  D.  C.  Stuart:  The  reader  on  the  College  entrance  examination 
board,  p.  3-24.  2.  W.  B.  Snow :  Wanted,  a  teacher,  p.  33-48. 

1732.  Altschul,  Charles.     The  American  revolution  in  our  school   textbooks; 

an  attempt  to  trace  the  influence  of  early  school  education  on  the 
feeling  toward  England  in  the  United  States.  With  an  introduction 
by  James  T.  Shotwell,  professor  of  history  at  Columbia  university. 
New  York,  G.  H.  Doran  company  [1917]  168  p.  8°. 

Reviewed  in  Nation,  105  :  364-65,  October  4,  1917  ;  History  teacher's  maga 
zine,  8  :  319-20,  November  1917. 

1733.  Arms,  S.  Dwight!     Some  desirable  features  of  the  syllabus  in  Latin  for 

the  first  two  years.     Classical  journal,  13:  96-103,  November  1917. 

1734.  Arnold,   Frank  B.     Redemption   through    realieu.     Educational    review, 

54 :  360-65,  November  1917. 

Speaking  of  language  study,  the  writer  says  that  teachers  seeking  to  improve 
their  work  will  do  well  to  consider  the  case  of  realien — "  those  classroom  links 
between  Europe  and  America,  those  stimuli  to  curiosity,  those  sources  of 
subtle  culture." 

1735.  Boiling,  George  M.     The  teaching  of  the  "  tenses  "  in  Greek.     Classical 

journal,  13:104-10,  November  1917. 

1736.  Brubacher,  A.  B,.     The  common  school  and  our  common  speech.     Jour 

nal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  4 :  249-53,  November 
1917. 

Says  that  if  the  elementary  school  can  only  do  one  thing  well  let  It  be 
English.  Everything  else  must  be  subordinated  to  this  primary  purpose,  the 
mastery  of  the  mother  tongue.  ^ 

1737.  Clark,  Zelma  E.     Socialized  English.     School   review,  25 :  581-94,  Octo 

her  1917. 

Discusses  the  problem  of  reading.  Outlines  a  course  of  reading  in  special 
problems,  chiefly  connected  with  the  pupil's  own  neighborhood. 

1738.  Conference  on  classical  studies  in  liberal  education,  Princeton,  N.  J., 

1917.  Value  of  the  classics.  Princeton  university  press,  1917.  396  p. 
8°. 

Edited  by  A.  F.  West. 

A  record  of  addresses  delivered  at  the  conference,  together  with  introduction, 
statements  by  various  persons,  and  statistics. 
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1739.  Delhi,  J.  D.     The  foreign  language  situation  in  iln>  l\\s\\  .schools  of  Wis 

consin.     Wisconsin  journal  of  education.    Ill:  •_'!">  I'.t.  OctoU-r   I'.HT. 

1740.  Dryer,   Charles  Bedway.     The   scope  and   method  of   high   school    geog 

raphy.     School  science  and  mathematics,  17:708-18,  November  1!MT. 

Read  before  the  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  ie;n  hers. 
December  1,  1916. 

1741.  Ellwood,    Charles    A.     The    present"    condition    of    the    social    sciences. 

Science,   46 : 469-75,    November   16,    1917. 

Says  that  the  social  sciences  should  preserve  the  point  of  view  ami  utilize 
the  results  of  the  natural  sciences;  that  Is,  they  should  "preserve  the  same 
matter-of-fact  method  and  build  themselves  upon  the  antecedent  sciences  as 
their  basis." 

1742.  Henderson,  Bertha,  utut  o//«»r\.     An  outline  of  the  course  in  geography 

in  the  University  elementary  school.     Elementary  school  journal.  18: 
115-32,  October  1917. 

Second  article  on  subject.  Discusses  work  in  Grade  5,  Study  of  Kurope  and 
Asia. 

1743.  Hull,  A.  M.     New  classics  for  old.      English  journal.  H  :  542-50,  October 

1917. 

An  effort  to  give  pupils  from  the  beginning  an  opportunity  to  become  just  as 
familiarly  acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  representative  present-day  authors 
as  with  those  of  the  past. 

1744.  Johnson,    Boy    I.     The    persistency    of    error    in    English    composition. 

School  review,  25:555-80,  October  1917. 

A  study  to  determine  the  relative  persistency  of  technical  errors  in  Kuglish 
composition  through  the  four  years  of  high  school.  Illustrated  with,  graphic 
statistics. 

1745.  Lodor,    Elizabeth.     Shall    we    teach    the   history    of   literature    in    high 

school?    English  journal,  6:601-08,  November  1917. 

The  problem  is  "  the  relative  value  of  books  in  themselves  and  of  ordered, 
systematized  knowledge  about  them — their  writers,  their  types,  their  periods, 
etc." 

1746.  Lowell,    Amy.     Poetry,    imagination    and    education.      North    American 

review,  206 :  762-77,  November  1917. 

A  plea  for  the  cultivation  of  Imagination  and  character.  Criticises  the  over 
emphasis  laid  on  occupational  and  similar  studies. 

1747.  Maple,  E.  O.     Teaching  reading  in  Vincenues,  Ind.     Elementary  school 

journal,  18 : 138-40,  October  1917. 

1748.  Newlon,  Jesse  H.     A  stronger  foundation  for  and  a  better  command  of 

spoken  and  written  English  in  the  high  school.    Educational  adminis 
tration  and  supervision,  3:459-68,  October  1917. 

Read  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National   education  ' 
association  at  Kansas  City,   February  28,   1917. 

1749.  Paschall,  Clarence.     Modern   language  study.    Educational    review,  54: 

344-59,  November  1917. 

A  plea  for  the  cultural  value  of  modern  language  study.  Presents  a  historical 
resume"  of  humanism. 

1750.  Pendleton,  Charles  S.     The  n»-\v   teacher  of  English.     English   journal, 

« :  575-83,  November  1917. 

Says  that  the  old  teacher  purveyed  facts:  the  new  Is  a  director  of  activities. 
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1751.  Bugg,  H.  O.,  and  Clark,  J.  R.     Formal  operations  of  algebra.     School 

review,  25 : 546-54,  October  1917. 

Insists  that  the  fundamental  aim  of  instruction  in  lirst-year  algebra  is  "  to 
develop  in  the  pupil  the  ability  to  use  intelligently  the  most  powerful  devices 
of  quantitative  thinking :  the  equation,  the  formula,  and  the  graph." 

1752.  Sabin,  Frances  E.     A  French  schoolmaster's  method  of  teaching  Latin. 

Classical  journal,  13 : 118-23,  November  1917. 

A  review  of  Comment  apprendre  le  Latin  a  no«  filx,  by  J.  Bezard.  The  writer 
says  that  the  striking  point  of  the  book,  for  the  American  teacher,  "  lies  not 
in  the  methods  presented,  but  rather  in  the  idea  of  thus  making  a  serious  and 
painstaking  study  of  the  teaching  of  secondary  Latin  with  the  pupils  them 
selves  and  their  reaction  to  Latin  as  the  basic  facts  and  the  classroom  as  the 
laboratory." 

1753.  Schoen,  Max.     Music  and  educational  tendencies  of  the  day.     Education, 

38 : 133-42,  November  1917. 

After  discussing  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  "  modern  school "  the 
writer  makes  a  plea  for  musical  instruction  as  an  important  and  integral 
part  of  education. 

1754.  Smith,  Bertha  M.      Efficiency  in  assimilating  reading.     School   review, 

25 :  637-45,  November  1917. 

Presents  a  problem  to  test  the  relative  efficiency  In  assimilation  of  what  Is 
read  by  experimenting  upon  pupils  in  the  flrst  year  in  high  school.  The  pas 
sage  selected  for  reading  was  taken  from  Long's  English  Literature,  page  487, 
describing  the  career  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  conclusion  reached  was :  "  Those 
who  do  well  in  their  regular  school  work  have  application  and  concentration ; 
those  who  do  poorly  in  their  daily  routine  of  studies  lack  both  these  qualities." 

1755.  Smith,  H.  P.     A  check  sheet  for  English  composition.     English  journal. 

6:528-34,  October  1917. 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  grammar  school  and  high  school  English 
teachers  of  the  Newton  (Iowa)  public  schools  to  organize  individual  instruc 
tion  in  English  composition. 

1756.  Smith,  Nowell  C.     Science  teaching  in  secondary  schools.     School  world 

(London),  19:341-43,  October  1917. 

A  review  of  the  report  on  science  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  presented 
to,  and  published  by,  the  British  association  in  July,  1017. 

1757.  Souriau,  P.    L'enseignement  de  1'estb.etique.     Education,  9 : 308-23,  Sep 

tember  1917. 
To  be  continued. 

1758.  The  status  of  mathematics  in  secondary   schools.     School  and   society, 

6 :  576-82,  November  17,  1917. 

A  letter  was  sent  out  by  the  Chicago  mathematics  club  to  prominent  doctors, 
lawyers,  merchants,  bankers,  etc.,  to  flnd  out  the  importance  of  mathematics 
in  our  scheme  of  education.  The  replies  indicate  that  the  professional,  busi 
ness,  and  industrial  worlds  demand  that  algebra  and  geometry  be  retained  as 
required  studies  in  the  secondary  schools  of  our  country. 

1759.  Stewart,  G.  W.     Physics  in  the  high  schools  of  to-morrow.     School  science 

and  mathematics,  17 : 684-95,  November  1917. 

Read  before  the  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers, 
December  1,  1910. 

1760.  Sykes,  Mabel.     The  case  against  high  school  mathematics.    School  science 

and  mathematics,  17 :  667-76,  November  1917. 

Thinks  that  much  of  the  criticism  of  high-school  mathematics  is  based  on  the 
per  cent  of  failures  in  the  mathematics  examinations  of  the  College  entrnnce 
examination  board.  Says,  in  conclusion,  that  high-school  teachers  are  glad  to 
consider  the  problem,  but  object  to  wholesale  criticism  based  on  insufficient  data. 
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1761.  Thorndike,  Edward  L.      The  understanding  of  sentences.     Elementary 

school  journal,  18:  98-114,  October  1917. 

An  attempt  to  sketch  "  the  mistakes  made  In  reading  certain  paragraphs 
by  students  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  and 
to  state  certain  facts  and  principles  which  are  demonstrated,  or  at  least  made 
highly  probable,  by  this  census  of  errors." 

1762.  Tressler,   J.   C.     High   school   grammar.     1.  Historical   survey.     Englslh 

journal,  6 :  584-94,  November  1917. 

Makes  the  following  suggestions:  "(1)  Avoid  viewing  English  grammar 
through  Latin  eyes;  (2;  grammar's  assumed  disciplinary  value,  its  terminology, 
and  its  value  to  some  in  foreign-language  study  do  not  justify  it  as  a  subject 
in  a  democratic  high  school ;  (3)  grammar  in  the  high  school  must,  therefore,  be 
taught  primarily  as  an  aid  in  understanding  involved  sentences  and  in  speakng 
and  writing  correctly." 

1763.  Turner,  T.  W.     Some  ideals  of  the  biological  laboratory.     Education,  38: 

143-56,  November  1917. 

The  biological  laboratory  and  efforts  to  impart  ethical  values  in  their  social 
relations. 

1764.  Weaver,  Mary  A.     Teaching  "  advertising  "  in  the  English  course.     Edu 

cation,  38 : 168-74,  November  1917. 

Discusses  the  value  of  a  course  in  "  advertising." 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1765.  Shiels,  Albert.     The  unique  function  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  modern 

school.    Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  2 :  357-60,  November  1917. 

Paper  read  before  the  Kindergarten  department,  National  education  associa 
tion,  Portland,  Oreg. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1766.  Bailey,  C.  W.     The  improvement  of  the  rural  schools  of  Kentucky  under 

the  county  unit  system  of  administration.     Kentucky  high-school  quar 
terly,  3 :  3-49,  October  1917. 

The  first  part  of  a  thesis  submitted  to  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  arts.  To  be  con 
cluded  in  tile  January  issue. 

1767.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools.     Present  status  and  future  prospects  in 

the  North  central  states.    American  school,  3 :  295-303,  October  1917. 

A  symposium  presented  at  the  rural  school  conference,  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
August  29-31,  1917. 

A  series  of  statements,  showing  the  situation  with  reference  to  consolidation 
of  rural  schools  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

1768.  Groves,  Ernest  B.     The  rural   worker  and   the  country   school.     Rural 

manhood,  8:387-90.  November  1917. 
The  second  article  in  a  series. 

1769.  Monahan,  A.  C.     Organization  for  efficiency.     Associate  teacher,  18 : 20- 

23,  October  1917. 

Address  before  the  Minnesota  educational  association  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gives  briefly  the  development  of  city  school  administration  and  says  that 
rural  districts  to  get  the  same  results  must  adopt  a  similar  organization.  Advo 
cates  the  county  system  for  rural  schools. 

1770.  Rural  education.     The  aims  of  the  rural  elementary  school.     Athenjeum 

(London)  no.  4622:404-98.  October  1917. 

First  of  a  series  of  articles  on  rural  education,  suggesting  a  policy  for  the 
future  and  some  immediate  reforms.     Conditions  in  Great  Britain. 
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1771.  Woofter,   Thomas  Jackson.     Teaching   in   rural    schools.     Boston,   New 

York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1917]  xvi'i,  321  p.  \12°.  (River 
side  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by  B.  P.  Cubberley)  S 

The  two  parts  into  which  this  book  Is  divided  deal  respectively  with  Organ) 
zation,  Instruction,  and  control,  and  with  Teaching  the  elementary  school  snb 
jects. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1772.  California  high  school  principals.     Proceedings  of  the  state  convention" 

...  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  December  27-30,  1916.  Sacramento,  California 
state  printing  office,  1917.  165  p.  8°.  (  I  Publication]  California  state 
board  of  education) 

Contains:  1.  W.  C.  Wood:  The  convention's  work  In  reorganizing  secondary 
education,  p.  9-18.  2.  Suggested  modifications  of  the  requirements  for  admis 
sion  to  the  state  university  [by]  H.  M.  Shafer,  p.  19-24 ;  [by]  E.  W.  Locher, 
p.  25-30.  3.  Report  of  committee  on  minimum  requirements  for  graduation 
submitted  to  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  High  school  principals,  River 
side,  Cal.,  December  28,  1916,  p.  31-39.  4.  J.  F.  Engle:  Military  drill  In  the 
public  high  school,  p.  51-54.  5.  W.  A.  Doron  :  Shall  military  training  be  made 
compulsory  in  our  high  schools?  p.  55-60.  6.  The  possibilities  of  the  inter 
mediate  high  school  in  union  and  county  high  school  districts  [by]  M.  E.  Hill, 
p.  61-65;  [by]  W.  E.  Hester,  p.  66-70.  7.  High  school  extension  [by]  O.  H. 
Close,  p.  71-72;  [by]  H.  N.  Young,  p.  73-76;  [by]  C.  E.  Van  Deventer,  p. 
77-79;  [by]  M.  H.  Rowell,  p.  80-83;  [by]  James  Keith,  p.  84-87.  8.  B.  M. 
Woods :  Relation  of  the  university  to  the  junior  college  and  the  work  of  the 
junior  college  teacher,  p.  94-98.  9.  Frederick  Liddeke :  The  unification  of 
secondary  education  in  the  greater  high  school,  p.  99-106.  10.  F.  S.  Hayden : 
The  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  junior  college  with  secondary  studies,  p. 
110-14.  11.  C.  L.  Bledenbach :  Class  and  student  body  finances,  p.  115-25.  12. 
C.  A.  Langworthy :  Supervised  study,  p.  129—32.  13.  The  organization  and 
effects  of  supervised  study  [by]  Ethel  P.  Andrus,  p.  133-35;  [by]  E.  E.  Wood, 
p.  136-37 ;  [by]  W.  A.  Ferguson,  p.  138-41.  14.  C.  H.  Nielsen :  Supervised 
study,  p.  142-47. 

1773.  Bone,  H.  A.     The  junior  high  school.     Associate  teacher,    18 :  14-15.  18, 

October  1917. 

History,  advantages,  etc.,  of  the  junior  high  school. 

1774.  Brelet,  Henri.      L'enseignernent  secondaire:  ce  qu'il   doit  etre.      Revue 

internationale  de  1'enseignement,  37 :  361-74,  September-October  1917. 
Proposes  a  complete  revision  of  the  Plan  of  studies  of  1902. 

1775.  Daville',  Louis.     L'enseignement  secondaire  de  1'histoire  et  les  programmes 

de  1902.    location,  9 :  324-^6,  September  1917. 

To  be  continued. 

Proposes  to  examine  and  evaluate,  first,  the  programmes  for  secondary 
history  in  use  In  France  before  1902 ;  secondly,  the  programmes  of  1902 ;  and 
lastly  to  outline  possible  substitutes  for  these  programmes. 

1776.  Eubank,  H.  Ragland.     Schedule  and  course  of  study  for  two  and  three 

year  high  schools,  having  an  eight-month  term  and  three  and  four 
teachers,  respectively  for  the  whole  school.  Virginia  .-journal  of  educa 
tion,  11 : 119-22,  November  1917. 

1777.  Herrick,  Cheesman  A.     What  high  school  studies  jire  of  most  worth? 

Business  educator,  23 :  25-26,  November  1917. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  business  education,  National  education 
association. 

1778.  Irvine,  Paul.     Psychology  and  the  junior  high  school.     Colorado  school 

journal,  33 : 15-17,  October  1917. 

1779.  McCartney,  L.     The  junior  high  school ;  a  description  of  the  local  situa 

tion  in  Hannibal.  Missouri.     School  review,  25 :  652-58.  November  1917. 
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1780.  Stetson,   Paul  C.     A   statistical   study  of   the  scholastic   records  of  404 

junior  and  non-junior  hi^h  school  students.     School  review.  25:617-36. 
November  1917. 

A  statistical  study  of  the  junior  high  school  In  Grand  Kaplds,  Mich.  Writer 
says  the  results  are  disappointing,  but  they  are  by  no  means  intended  to  indi 
cate  that  the  intermediate  school  is  a  failure,  or  that  there  have  not  been 
benefits  derived  from  it  which  more  than  Justify  the  increased  cost.  Enumerates 
the  values  obtained. 

1781.  Wilds,  Elmer  H.     The  supervision  of  extni-currirular  activities.     School 

review.  25 :  659-73.  November  1917. 

This  study  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  devising  "  a  method  for  the 
supervision  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  high  school  that  could  be 
applied  universally  to  all  types  and  sizes  of  high  schools  and  solve  the  many 
evils  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  manifold  forms  of  these  activi 
ties  as  found  in  our  schools." 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1782.  Alderman.  Edwin  A.     The  function  and  needs  of  schools  of  education 

in  universities  and  colleges.  New  York  city,  General  education  board. 
1917.  31  p.  8°.  (General  education  board.  Occasional  papers  no.  4.) 

1783.  Allen,   William  H.,  and  Pearse,  Carroll   G.     Self-surveys   by   teacher- 

training  schools.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  World  book  company,  1917. 
207  p.  front.,  illus..  plates.  12°.  (Educational  survey  series  [vol 
II].) 

1784.  Andrews,    William    E.     The    relation    of    the    teacher    to    the    school. 

School  and  home  education,  37 :  50-52,  November  1917. 

Says  there  are  four  types  of  relationships  that  may  be  used  to  symbolize 
that  which  exists  between  the  teacher  and  the  school :  1,  That  of  a  laborer  to 
his  Job,  2,  That  of  an  aspirant  for  professional  or  community  distinction,  3, 
That  of  a  minister  to  his  charge,  and  4,  That  of  a  parent  to  his  children 
Deals  especially  with  the  ideal  relation  between  teacher  and  school,  that  of  a 
parent. 

1785.  Clarke,  William  F.     Teacher  qualifications.     Midland  schools,  32:74-76. 

November  1917. 

A  compilation  of  answers  received  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  superintendents 
of  schools  asking  them  for  the  qualities  they  desire  In  teachers.  It  Is  evident 
from  the  replies  that  superintendents  are  Interested  first  of  all  In  character 
and  personality. 

1786.  Cornman,   Oliver   P.     Retirement   system   for   employees   of  the  public 

schools  of  Pennsylvania.  A  brief  review  of  the  recently  enacted  meas 
ure.  Current  education,  21 :  255-59,  October  1917. 

1787.  Dewey,  John.     The  case  of  the  professor  and  the  public  interest.     Dial. 

63 :  435-37,  November  8,  1917. 

Declares  that  in  questions  of  academic  freedom,  college  teachers  are  rarely 
excited  over  the  free-speech  Issue,  but  are  usually  concerned  about  the  relative 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  trustees  as  legal  employers  and  guardians  and 
the  faculty  as  representing  Immediate  educational  interests. 

1788.  Edwards,   E.   B.     The  training  of  science  teachers.     School   education. 

37 :  5-8,  November  1917. 

The  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  of  science. 

1789.  Livingston,  Arthur.     Academic  freedom.     New  republic.  13 : 69-71,  No 

vember  17,  1917. 

Insists  that  the  hope  of  higher  education  lies  In  a  National  university, 
founded  on  "  the  model  of  the  Supreme  court  independent  of  wealthy  donors 
and  their  designated  successors,"  etc. 
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1790.  Lowrey,  P.  0.     The  relation  of  the  public  school  teacher  to  the  church. 

Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
South,  7 :  99-105,  November  1917. 

The-  attitude  of  the  public  school  teacher  toward  the  Church :  First,  his 
life  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  standard  of  social  living  that  the  Church 
requires,  second,  he  should  support  the  Church  of  his  denomination  with  a 
reasonable  service  and  a  regular  attendance  upon  her  worship,  and  third,  like 
all  other  Christians,  he  should  give  tithes  to  the  Lord. 

1791.  Maphis,  Charles  G.     First  aid  for  high  school  teachers.     Virginia  jour 

nal  of  education,  11 :  55-57,  104-8,  October,  November  1917. 

To  be  continued. 

The  first  article  discusses  the  high  school  principal;  the  second,  the  high 
school  teacher. 

1792.  Mathewson,  Frank  E.     The  teacher  of  printing.     Manual  training  maga 

zine,  19  :  86-91,  November  1917. 

Paper  presented  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  Association  of  teachers  of 
printing. 

Discusses  fundamental  requirements,  industrial  experience,  general  educa 
tion,  personality,  and  teaching  ability  of  teachers  of  printing. 

1793.  Powers,  D.  T.     The  teachers'  call  to  service.      Louisiana   school  work,  6: 
•     77-79,  October  1917. 

The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  teaching  profession. 

1794.  Stockton,  J.  L.     Historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  rural  school 

department.  Winona  normal  bulletin  (Winona,  Minn.)  ser.  13-14: 
1-19,  November  1917. 

The  rural  school  department  of  the  Winona  normal  school. 

1795.  Wilkins,  Lawrence  A.     Requirements  of  an  up-to-date  modern  language 

teacher ;  from  the  standpoint  of  the  inspector.  Bulletin  of  high  points 
(New  York  city)  no.  4:  2-9,  October  1917. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1796.  Allen,   William  H.     Self-surveys  by  colleges  and   universities,   with  a 

referendum  to  college  and  university  presidents.  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1917.  394  p.  front,  (map)  illus., 
plates.  12°.  (Educational  survey  series  [vol.  Ill]) 

1797.  Bevier,  Louis.     College  grades  and  success  in  life.    Educational  review, 

54 :  325-33,  November  1917. 

A  study  based  on  a  list  of  men  who  have  achieved  real  eminence,  and  of  a 
larger  group  who  have  been  highly  successful. 

1798.  Blanchard,  Arthur  H.     Certain  relations  of  a  college  or  university  to 

the  engineering  divisions  of  municipal  service.  American  city.  17 :  354- 
57,  October  1917. 

1799.  Boraas,  Julius.     The  troubles  of  college  freshmen.     School  and  society, 

6 :  491-94,  October  27,  1917. 

Gives  the  results  of  an  investigation,  showing  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  freshmen  due  to  the  nature  of  college  life  and  in  connection  with  classes 
and  studies. 

1SOO.  Cestre,  Charles.  Un  grand  uiiiversitaire  arngricain :  Charles  Eliot  Nor 
ton.  Revue  Internationale  de  1'enseignement,  37 : 348-60,  September- 
October  1917. 

A  study  based  on  the  published  Letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  a  biographical 
record.  Writer  concludes  that  Norton's  work  is  a  good  example  for  all  teachers 
of  youth  who  are  convinced  that  intellectual  cleverness  and  knowledge  are  of 
no  value  unless  they  serve  the  moral  ends  of  humanity. 
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1801.  Davenport,  Frederick  M.     The  college  in   a  democracy.     Outlook,  117 : 

289-91,  October  24,  1917. 

Says  that  the  curriculum,  the  methods,  the  machinery,  the  teaching  force, 
the  governing  board,  and  the  undergraduates  of  the  modern  college  must  be 
"  shot  through  "  with  the  spirit  of  service  for  the  Nation  If  It  is  to  survive. 

1802.  Davies,  George  B.     The  universities  and  the  war.     Quarterly  journal  of 

the  University  of  North  Dakota,  8:44-49,  October  1917. 

1803.  Glazebrook,  Bichard  T.     Science  and  industry ;  the  place  of  Cambridge 

in  any  scheme  for  their  combination.     The  Rede  lecture  1917.     Cam 
bridge,  University  press,   £917.     51p.     12°. 
Brings  out  the  value  of  science  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

1804.  Holliday,  Carl.     The  municipal  university.     School  and  society,  6 :  426- 

31,  545-48,  601-5,  October  13,  November  10,  24,  1917. 

I.  Its  origin  and  growth. — II.  Its  theories  and  its  purposes. — III.  Its  actual 
workings. 

1805.  Mercier,   Louis  J.  A.     The  challenge  of  West  Point.     North   American 

review,  206 :  719-25,   November  1917. 

Methods  of  study  and  discipline  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  Goes  into 
the  psychology  of  the  subject. 

1806.  Norris,  Edwin  Mark.     The  story  of  Princeton.     Illustrated  from  draw 

ings  by  Lester  G.  Hornby.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  company, 
1917.  270  p.  front,  plates.  12°. 

1807.  Butgers  college.     Editorial  committee."     Rutgers  college.     The  celebra 

tion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Us  founding  as 
Queen's  college,  1766-1916.  [New  Brunswick,  N.  J.]  Pub.  by  the  Col 
lege,  1917.  386  p.  illus.  8°. 

Contains :  Educational  conference,  October  12,  1916.  1.  P.  P.  Claxton :  The 
federal  government  and  public  education,  p.  213—24.  2.  Henry  Suzzallo :  An 
organic  state  school  system,  p.  224-31.  Discussion  by  C.  N.  Kendall  and  T.  E. 
Flnegan,  p.  231-42.  3.  Rush  Rhees :  A  college  of  liberal  arts — nevertheless,  p. 
243-58.  4.  Eugene  Davenport :  The  college  of  agriculture  as  a  public  service 
institution,  p.  258-72.  5.  Edward  Orton,  jr. :  The  contribution  of  mechanic 
arts  to  educational  progress,  p.  272-88.  6.  A.  D.  Dean :  Factors  entering  Into 
a  state  program  of  vocational  education,  p.  288-304. 

1808.  Science  and  learning  in  France,  with  a  survey  of  opportunities  for  Ameri 

can  students  in  French  universities.  An  appreciation  by  American 
scholars.  [Chicago,  111.]  The  Society  for  American  fellowships  in 
French  universities,  1917.  454  p.  illus.  8°. 

Editor :  John  H.  Wlgmore. 

Sets  forth  for  each  particular  field  the  record  of  French  scholarship  during 
the  past  century ;  courses  of  instruction  at  French  universities,  and  account  of 
most  important  scholars ;  the  facilities  available  for  study  and  research. 

The  chapter  on  Education,  p.  89-94,  is  contributed  by  a  drafting  committee 
consisting  of  John  Dewey,  F.  E.  Farrington,  P.  H.  Hanus,  and  C.  H.  Judd. 

1809.  Sisson,  Edward  O.    Inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  the  University 

of  Montana.    School  and  society,  6 :  571-76,  November  17,  1917. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  universities  in  general,  and  the  essentials  of  the 
policy  of  the  State  university  of  Montana,  In  particular. 

1810.  Stearns,   Wallace   N.     The  college   farm.     American   schoolmaster,   11: 

406-11,  November  1917. 

The  management  and  expense  of  a  college  farm  which  alms  at  instruction 
and  production  of  staple  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  college  table. 
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1811.  Sutton,   W.  S.     The   ;tss;iUlt  on   the   University  of  Texas.     Educational 

review,  54  :  390-409.  November  1917. 

A  plain  statement  of  facts  regarding  the  contest  waged  between  Gov.  J.  K. 
Ferguson  and  the  University  of  Texas. 

1812.  Viglione,    Francesco.     La    gioventu    studiosa  nelle    universita    inglesi. 

Nuova  antologia,  52 :  248-65,  August  1,  1917. 
An  Italian  estimate  of  higher  education  in  England. 

1813.  Viviani,  Ben6.     Address.     University  record,  3 :  269-72,  October  1917. 

'         The  address  delivered  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  May  5,  1917,  on  the  occa 
sion   of  the  visit  of  the  French   mission.     Reprinted  from   "Addresses  In   the 
United  States  by  SI.  Hen6  Viviani  and  Marshal  Joffre.     Doubleday,  Page  &  co., 
1917. 
A  plea  for  sending  American  students  to  French  universities. 

1814.  Wells,  Wesley  B.     Value  vs.  truth  as  the  criterion  in  the  teaching  of 

college  philosophy.  American  journal  of  psychology,  28 :  504-507,  Octo 
ber  1917. 

Writer  contends  that  the  lesson  learned  from  the  elementary  schools,  that 
teaching  should  be  ordered  "  to  fit  the  psychological  needs  of  the  pupils  rather 
than  the  logical  claims  of  the  subject-matter,  may  with  profit  be  extended  to  th* 
teaching  of  philosophy  to  college  undergraduates." 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1815.  National    association    of    school    accounting    officers.     Report    of    6th 

annual  meeting,  Pittsburgh,  May  15-17,  1917.  Rochester.  N.  Y.. 
Rochester  shop  school  press,  1917.  64  p.  8°.  (J.  S.  Mullan,  secretary, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

Contains :  1.  Arthur  Kinkade :  Miscellaneous  repairs  and  replacements,  p. 
12-20.  2.  E.  M.  Brown :  Standardization  of  school  supplies,  p.  21-26.  3. 
A.  L.  Clinite :  Pay  rolls — their  preparation  and  treatment,  p.  27-31.  4. 
August  Hiller :  Uniform  accounting,  p.  31-33.  5.  C.  L.  Wooldrldge :  Standard 
izing  school  building  measurements,  p.  36-41.  6.  G.  F.  Womrath :  The  uses 
of  domestic  science  and  manual  training  centers,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
materials  purchased  and  used,  p.  41-44.  7.  H.  B.  Rose :  The  care  of  school 
buildings ;  including  janitorial  services  and  wages,  and  economy  In  the  use  of 
fuel,  light  and  wages,  p.  44-57.  8.  W.  J.  Flynn :  School  surveys  from  the 
financial  viewpoint,  p.  57-62. 

1816.  Kennedy,  J.   Wilmer.     The  all-year  school.     Developed  from   the  sum 

mer  school.     American  education,  21 :  78-84,  October  1917. 

Address  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  superintendence,  Na 
tional  education  association,  at  Kansas  City,  March  28,  1917. 

History,  organization,  etc.,  of  the  all-year  schools. 

1817.  Phillips,  J.  H.     Changes  in  school  organization.     The  "  seven-four  plan." 

High  school  quarterly,  6 :  5-10,  October  1917. 

A  few  reasons  why  the  seven-four  plan  is  used  in  preference  to  the  six-six 
plan  in  Alabama. 

1818.  Rogers,  Lester  B.     State  aid  for  departments  of  education  in  non-state 

institutions.    School  and  society,  6 :  451-57,  October  20,  1917. 

Parts  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Wisconsin  association  of  college  and  uni 
versity  presidents  and  deans,  Milwaukee,  January  5,  1917. 

1819.  Updegraff,  Harlan.     Scientific  management  in  educational  administra 

tion.     American  school  board  journal,  55:19-21,  83,  November  1917. 

Read  before  the  School  men  of  Pennsylvania  during  their  annual  "  week  " 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  April  12-14,  1917. 

Some  general  principles  In  scientific  management  and  the  progress  that  haa 
been  made  in  introducing  them  into  educational  administration. 
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1820.  Wilde,   Arthur  H.     School   publicity.     American   school   board   journal, 

55 :  27-28,  74-75,  November  1917. 

The  lack  of  effective  publicity  In  school  systems  and  the  need  of  it. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1821.  Brown,  R.  W.     The  use  and  abuse  of  examinations.     Journal  of  educa 

tion  of  the  Academy  of  the  New  Church,  17 :  3-14;  October  1917. 

1822.  Chapman,  J.  Crosby,  and  Feder,  R.  B.     The  effect  of  external  incen 

tives  on  improvement.     Journal  of  educational  psychology.  8:469-74, 
October  1917. 

Results  of  a  test,  showing  that  the  incentive  exerted  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  amount  of  the  product. 

1823.  Doughton,  Isaac.     Choosing  textbooks.     American  school  board  journal, 

55 :  29-30,  November  1917. 

1824.  Downing,    Elliot    B.     Supervised    study    and    the    science    laboratory. 

School  review,  25 : 646-51,  November  1917. 
Says  that  laboratory  work  is  essentially  supervised  study. 

1825.  Fitzpatrick,    F.    B.     Classroom    supervision    in    city    schools.      Virginia 

journal  of  education,  11 :  57-61,  October  1917. 

A  few  suggestions  on  city  supervision. 

1826.  Frank,  Colman  D.    The  big  brother  movement  in  the  high  school.    Edu 

cational  review,  54 :  334-^43,  November  1917. 

A  self-help  plan  adopted  by  the  De  Witt  Clinton  high  school,  New  York  city. 
Whenever  a  teacher  is  unavoidably  detained  or  is  called  out  of  the  room  a 
pupil  takes  his  place  and  conducts  the  work  In  his  absence. 

1827.  Hancock,  J.  A.     Can  grades  be  standardized?     Journal  of  education,  86: 

457-58,  November  8,  1917. 

Suggests  possible  standards  in  grading  the  dally  work. 

1828.  Hines,  H.  C.     Supervised  study  in  the  junior  high  school.    School  and 

society,  6 : 518-22,  November  3,  1917. 

Discusses  the  different  plans  of  supervised  study :  (1)  The  general  study 
hall,  (2)  Conferences,  (3)  The  study  coach,  (4)  Delayed-group  plan,  (5)  Printed 
study  directions,  (6)  Double  period,  (7)  Weekly  supervised  study,  and  (8) 
Divided  period. 

1829.  Jensen,  G.  C.    As  a  faculty  thinketh.     Sierra  educational  news,  13 : 430- 

35,  November  1917. 

Being  the  findings  of  the  faculty  of  the  Elko  county  high  school  of  Elko, 
Nevada  ;  the  results  of  a  series  of  Investigations  running  over  many  months 
and  the  conclusions  reached  during  a  three-day  session  of  the  faculty,  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  school,  September,  1017. 

Conclusions  regarding  supervised  study,  methods  of  study,  advisory  system, 
a  moral  system  of  grade  markings,  student  activity  hour,  high  school  exten 
sion,  English  composition,  and  citizenship. 

1830.  Proctor,  William  Martin.     Home  and  school  study  time  of  1,661  Pacific 

coast  high-school  pupils.     School  and  society,  6:569-600,  624-29,  No 
vember  17,  24,  1917. 

1831.  Roberts,  Alexander  C.     A  study  of  the  marking  system  of  the  teachers 

of  the  Everett  (Washington)  high  school.     Educational  administration 
and  supervision,  3:485-95.  October  1917. 
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1832.  Smith,  B.  C.     Teachers'  nuirks  In  high  school.     American  school   board 

journal,  55 : 18,  83,  November  1917. 

A  study  of  the  marking  system  In  the  high  schools  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
showing  the  need  of  more  definite  standards  in  the  minds  of  teachers  as  to 
what  shall  constitute  the  minimum  requirements  in  each  course. 

1833.  Washichek,   F.   J.     Characteristics  of  an   efficient   recitation.     Catholic 

school  journal,  17:270-71,  November  1917. 

1834.  Womack,  J.  P.     Some  "leaks  and  how  to  stop  them.     Journal  of  educa 

tion,  86 :  372-74,  October  18,  1917. 

Discusses  leaks  in  the  school  system  due  to  poor  lesson  assignment,  teach 
er's  failure  to  provide  a  lesson  plan,  senseless  habit  of  repeating,  misplacing 
of  emphasis,  lockstep  system,  etc. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1835.  Bray,  Willis  J.     The  report  of  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  rural  schools  of 

northeast  Missouri.     Rural  school  messenger,  7 :  45-80,  November  1917. 
illus. 

1836.  Cummins,  Robert  A.     A  health  survey  in  a  small  city  system.    Ameri 

can  school  board  journal,  55 :  25-26,  74,  November  1917.    illus. 
A  survey  of  the  health  conditions  in  the  schools  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

1837.  Earp,  Samuel  E.     Cogent  reasons  for  medical  inspection  in  schools.    In 

diana  instructor,  2:  10-15,  November  1917. 

Speaks  of  the  conditions  the  selective  draft  have  shown  to  exist  in  the 
United  States  and  thinks  that  many  of  the  defects  could  have  been  avoided  if 
we  had  adopted  a 'system  of  inspection  when  the  subjects  ot  the  draft  were  in 
school. 

1838.  Langworthy,  Henry  G.    The  work  of  the  country  school  teacher  in  the 

conservation  of  vision  and  hearing.    Midland  schools,  32 :  77-SO,  No 
vember  1917. 

Read  before  the  Dubuque  county  Inspirational  institute  and  study  center, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  October  12,  1916. 

1839.  Bed  way,  Jacques  W.     The  unnecessary  dust  of  schoolrooms.     Journal 

of  education,  86 :  403-404,  October  26,  1917. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1840.  American  physical  education  association.     [Papers  read  at  the  twenty- 

first  annual  convention,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  1917.]     American  physi 
cal  education  review,  22 :  401-31,  October  1917. 

Contains :  1.  J.  P.  Garber :  now  to  organize  and  plan  for  physical  training 
and  give  it  its  true  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  education,  p.  401-8.  2. 
W.  A.  Stccher :  After-school  physical  education  activities,  p.  409-14.  3.  F.  J. 
Reilley :  Extending  class  athletics,  p.  415-19.  4.  Anna  S.  Cressman  :  A  plan 
of  athletics  and  honors  for  high-school  girls,  p.  420-20.  5.  Augusta  L.  Patrick  : 
Athletics  for  girls  and  its  problems  in  the  high  school,  p.  427-31. 

1841.  Camp,  Frederick  S.    Physical  education  and  military  drill :  what  should 

be  our  policy.     School  review,  25 :  537-45,  October  1917. 

Writer  says  that  only  a  small  part  of  military  training  should  be  countenanced 
in  high  schools.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  physical  and  vocational 
education. 

1842.  Clark,  Lydia.    Physical  training  for  the  elementary  schools,  gymnastics, 

games  and  rhythmic  plays.    Chicago,  New  York  [etc.]  B.  H.  Sanborn 
&  co.,  1917.     415  p.     illus.  (incl.  music)     12°. 
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1843.  Cressman,  Anna  S.     A  phiu  of  nthletics  for  high  school  girls.     Mind  and 

body,  24 :  251-57,  October  1917. 

A  plan  of  work  to  be  conducted  after  the  regular  school  day  from  2.15  to  4 
p.  m.  three  days  In  the  week  ;  the  work  to  be  done  voluntarily  on  the  part  of  _ 
the 'pupil. 

1844.  Philippe,  Jean.      La   gymnastique   educative  d'Ainoros.      Education,   9: 

290-307,  September  1917. 

To  be  continued. 

Writer  says  that  although  Amoros  is  not  the  founder  of  French  gymnastics, 
he  gave  it  a  strength  of  organization  which  is  still  vigorous  to-day. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1845.  Walker,  Anita  J.     The  high  school  as  a  social  factor  in  the  life  of  the 

students.    Florida  schoolroom.  24: 14-16,  October  1917. 

CHILD-WELFARE. 

1846.  Hollenbeck,  J.  S.  DeF.     Boy's  rights.     American  education,  21 : 140-48, 

November  1917. 

The  obligations  of  the  parents  and  the  schools  toward  the  boy. 

1847.  Lathrop,  Julia  C.    The  Children's  bureau  in  war  time.    North  American 

review,  206 :  734-46,  November  1917. 

Discusses  conservation  of  childhood ;  child  labor,  etc. 

1848.  Meigs,  Grace  L.    Infant  welfare  work  in  war  time.    Chicago,  American 

medical  association,  1917.    18  p.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  American  journal  of  diseases  of  children,  August  1917, 
vol.  14,  pages  80-97. 

Read  before  the  section  on  health,  National  conference  of  charities  and  cor 
rection,  Pittsburgh,  June  9,  1917. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1849.  Churchill,  J.  A.     Moral  instruction  in  the  public  schools  through  the 

story.    [Salem?  Or.,  Dept.  of  public  instruction]  1917.    21  p.    12°. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1850.  Coe,  George  Albert.    A  social  theory  of  religious  education.    New  York, 

C.  Scribner's  sons,  1917.    xiii,  361  p.    12°. 

Attempts   to  determine   the   consequences   for   religious  education   following 
•  from  the  now  widely  accepted  social  interpretation  of  the  Christian  message. 

1851.  Davidson,  John.    Means  and  methods  in  the  religious  education  of  the 

young;  with  special  reference  to  the  Sunday  school.     London,  New 
York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1917.    152  p.    12°. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1852.  Eastern  arts  association.    Proceedings,  eighth  annual  meeting,  Phila 

delphia,  Pa.,  April  5-7,  1917.    173  p.    8°.     (Fred  P.  Reagle,  secretary, 
Montclair,  N.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  T.  M.  Balliet:  The  domain  of  art  education,  p.  7-10.  2.  L.  W. 
Miller :  Blind  alleys  and  the  wny  out,  p.  11-1G.  3.  J.  P.  Ilnncy :  The  teaching 
of  appreciation,  p.  17-22.  4.  Flora  B.  Potter :  The  place  and  value  of  design 
in  the  teaching  of  the  arts,  p.  47-49.  5.  Edith  Baer :  The  art  of  home  manage 
ment,  p.  70-70.  G.  Josephine  A.  Marshall :  The  art  of  household  management, 
p.  77-81.  7.  C.  II.  Meeker :  The  teaching  of  color  In  relation  to  house  furnish 
ing,  p.  90-103.  8.  S.  Ida  Falrbrotbcrs:  Industrial  arts,  p.  104-9.  9.  Sara  L. 
Patrick  :  Industrial  arts  for  the  first  six  grades,  p.  116-22. 
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1853.  Book,  W.  F.     Vocational  work  in  Indiana.     Educational  administration 

and  supervision.  3:445-58,  October  1917. 

The  problem  of  vocational  training  for  high-school  pupils  in  Indiana,  how 
Indiana  is  attempting  to  solve  the  problem,  prevocational  work  in  the  regular 
schools,  and  vocational  education  in  the  high  school, 

1854.  Claudy,  C.  H.     "$92.50  :i   day."     Moderator-topics,  38:101-102,  October 

18,  1917. 

A  story  originally  published  in  the  American  boy  for  October  1917,  showing 
the  money  value  of  an  education. 

1855.  McNary,  Egbert  E.     Related  work.     Manual  training  magazine,  19.77- 

81,  November  1917.    illus. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  articles  on  academic  work  related  to  shopwork. 

1856.  Seybolt,    Robert    Francis.     Apprenticeship    &    apprenticeship    education 

in  colonial  New  England  &  New  York.  New  York  city,  Teachers  col 
lege,  Columbia  vmiversity,  1917.  121  p.  12°.  (Teachers  college.  Colum 
bia  university.  Contributions  to  education,  no.  85J 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1857.  Brewer,   John.     Vocational   guidance   and  the  life-career  class.     School 

and  society,  6 :  541--45,  November  10,  1917. 

The  subject-matter,  the  methods,  the  teachers,  etc.,  of  a  life-career  class  In 
vocational  guidance. 

1858.  Goodnow,  Marc  N.     Fitting  boys  to  their  jobs.     American  education,  21 : 

85-89,  October  1917. 

An  account  of  the  vocational  guidance  work  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Jesse  B.  Davis  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1859.  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and   experiment  sta 

tions.  Proceedings  of  the  thirtieth  .annual  convention  .  .  .  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  November  15-17,  1917.  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  press 
printing  company,  1917.  363  p.  8°.  (J.  L.  Hills,  secretary,  Burling 
ton,  Vt.) 

Contains :  1.  C.  B.  Thorne :  The  progress  of  education  and  research  in  agri 
culture,  p.  45-52.  2.  Report  of  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture.  Rela 
tions  of  high-school  agriculture  to  agriculture  as  taught  in  the  land-grant  col 
leges,  p.  64-88.  3.  Report  of  the  bibliographer.  Published  sources  of  informa 
tion  about  farm  women,  p.  90-107.  4.  Organization  and  administration  under 
the  Smith-Lever  act  as  related  to  home-economics  departments  and  the  farm 
home  [by]  R.  A.  Pearson,  p.  115-18 ;  Iby]  A.  M.  Soule,  p.  118-29.  5.  G.  P. 
Benton :  Problems  and  opportunities  presented  by  the  new  federal  army  reserve 
law.  p.  145-50.  6.  Edward  Orton,  Jr. :  The  land-grant  colleges  and  their  part 
in  the  national  defense,  p.  152-63 ;  Discussion,  p.  1G3-G6.  7.  W.  W.  Charters  : 
Methods  of  improvement  of  teaching  in  colleges  of  agriculture,  p.  177-83. 
8.  H.  J.  Waters :  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  division  of  the  col 
lege  year  into  four  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  p.  185-93 ;  Discussion,  p.  193- 
96.  9.  R.  J.  Aley :  The  cooperation  of  teachers  of  agriculture  and  engineering 
in  the  agricultural  and  engineering  curriculum,  p,  241-46.  10.  S.  P.  Capen  : 
The  status  of  the  land-grant  college  as  outlined  in  reports  of  surveys  recently 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  education,  p.  246-52  ;  Discussion,  p.  252- 
63.  11.  Edna  White :  Home  economics  extension  In  its  relation  to  woman's 
work  in  the  home,  p.  292-97.  12.  R.  J.  Baldwin  :  Home  economics  extension 
in  its  relation  to  rural  engineering  and  architecture,  p.  297-300.  13.  H.  L. 
Russell :  Home  economics  extension  in  its  relation  to  rural  health  and  personal 
hygiene,  p.  300-303.  14.  Agnes  E.  Harris :  The  function  of  the  woman  exten 
sion  worker — the  county  agent,  p.  804-10. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1860.  Nichols,  F.  G.     What  English  is  commercial  English?     Journal  of  the 

Xe\\    York  state  teachers'  association,  4:216-20.  October  1917. 

Discusses  the  minimum  requirements  in  business  English,  the  fundamentals 
that  should  be  mastered  by  every  boy  and  girl. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1861.  Lake,   Kirsopp.     American,    English,   and   Dutch   theological   education. 

Harvard  theological  review,  10 : 336-51,  October  1917. 

A  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  particular  types  of  theological  education 
prevailing  in  the  three  countries  Indicated. 

1862.  Lyon,  E.  P.     Graduate  education  in  the  clinical  branches,  and  the  Minne 

sota  experiment.     Journal  of  the  American  medical   association,  69 : 
1307-13,  October  20,  1917. 

Discusses  the  need  for  the  technical  proficiency  that  comes  from  repetition 
and  for  "  the  diagnostic  skill  that  is  not  so  much  born  as  derived  from  repeated 
observation."  The  Minnesota  experiment  is  one  in  intensive  education.  Says 
that  graduate  work  in  medicine  should  be  in  the  graduate  school  and  not  in 
the  medical  school. 

1863.  Morrow,  L.  W.  W.     Engineering  graduates  and  industrial  demands.     En 

gineering  education,  8 :  65-74,  October  1917. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1864.  Bennion,  Milton.     Citizenship,  an  introduction  to  social  ethics ;  with  an 

introduction   by   David    Snedden.     Yonkers-on-Hudson,   N.   Y.,   World 
book  company,  1917.    xviii,  181  p.    12°. 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  high  school  and  early  college  who 
are  ready  in  a  practical  fashion  to  discuss  contemporary  problems  of  citizenship 
in  their  functional  aspects. 

1S65.  Dunn,  Arthur  W.  Civic  education  in  its  relation  to  the  immigrant. 
Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  4 : 201-7,  October 
1917. 

Some  of  the  recent  developments  in  civic  education  as  found  In  the  public 
schools  in  their  relation  to  the  immigrant. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  MAIMED  SOLDIERS. 

1866.  American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  vol.  5,  no.  1,  September  1917. 
(Re-education  of  crippled  soldiers.) 

Contains :  1.  J.  L.  Todd :  The  French  system  for  return  to  civilian  life  of 
crippled  and  discharged  soldiers,  p.  5-77.  2.  D.  C.  McMurtrie:  The  war 
cripple,  p.  86-94.  3.  Lilian  Brandt :  The  inter-allied  conference  on  war  crip 
ples,  p.  111-18.  4.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cloudesley  Brereton :  Provision  for  British 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  Queen  Mary's  convalescent  auxiliary  hospitals,  Roe- 
hampton ;  and  Queen  Mary's  workshops,  Pavilion  military  hospital,  Brighton, 
p.  124-32.  5.  D.  C.  McMurtrie:  The  Canadian  publicity  campaign  in  the 
interest  of  crippled  soldiers,  their  re-education  and  employment,  p.  149-CO.  6. 
C.  L.  Burt :  Educative  convalescence  for  crippled  soldiers  at  the  Heritage 
craft  schools,  Chailey,  Sussex,  England,  p.  161-64.  7.  M.  Carle :  Vocational 
schools  for  war  cripples  in  France,  p.  165-70.  8.  C.  F.  Painter :  The  responsi 
bility  of  the  public  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the  crippled,  p.  192- 
200.  9.  Recommendations  for  state  provision  of  industrial  training  for  crippled 
workmen,  p.  206—9. 

No.  2  originally  appeared  as  number  17  in  the  series  of  Columbia  war  papers, 
published  by  Columbia  university,  New  York,  1917 ;  No.  3  is  reprinted  from  the 
Survey,  September  29,  1917 ;  No.  7  .is  a  translation  of  the  final  chapter  of 
Dr.  Carle's  book,  Les  ecoles  des  blcssds,  Paris,  1915;  No.  8  Is  reprinted  from 
the  Interstate  medical  journal,  1917 ;  and  No.  9  is  extracted  from  the  Special 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 
Washington,  December  #,  1917. 

SIR:  Forest  trees  of  all  kinds  have  interest  for  all  people. 
Familiar  and  affectionate  knowledge  of  them  has  culture  value  of 
a  very  fine  kind.  For  the  people  of  some  sections  of  the  country  a 
scientific  study  of  the  trees  of  the  forest  has  much  practical  and 
commercial  value  as  well.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  forested 
region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
accompanying  manuscript  on  the  conifers  of  the  northern  Rockies, 
by  J.  E.  Kirkwrood,  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Mon 
tana,  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  dis 
tribution  among  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  this  section  and  for 
sale  in  quantities  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  the  use 
of  pupils  in  the  schools.  There  is  great  need  for  such  a  guide  for 
teachers  and  students  in  this  subject,  which,  with  the  help  of  such 
a  manual  as  this,  will  add  much  to  the  richness  of  the  school -work. 
It  is,  I  am  sure,  quite  within  the  province  of  thfl^rtireau  to  assist 
in  this  way  the  people  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  any  part  of  it, 
to  improve  their  schools. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 

Commissioner. 

The  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 
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LETTER  TO  TEACHERS. 


To  the  teachers  of  the  northern  Rockies: 

This  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  prepared  by 
one  who  knows  well  the  cone-bearing  trees  of  the  forests  of  the 
section  in  which  you  live,  and  the  needs  of  teachers  and  children 
who  would  study  these  trees.  The  text  of  this  bulletin  is  not  intended 
to  be  conned  and  recited  as  textbooks  too  often  are;  it  is  intended  to 
be  used  as  a  suggestive  guide  in  the  out-of-door  study  of  the  trees 
themselves.  Should  pupils  in  the  schools  or  other  people  wrant 
copies  of  the  bulletin,  they  can  be  had  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  15  cents. 

P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Commissioner. 


NOTE. 


The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  enable  persons  not  technically 
trained  in  botany  to  identify  the  coniferous  species  of  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountain  region  lying  within  the  United  States. 

Nothing  is  published  at  present,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  which 
presents  with  adequate  illustrations  and  in  nontechnical  language 
descriptions  of  the  trees  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
That  some  such  publication  is  desirable  is  indicated  by  the  frequent 
inquiries  for  literature  on  this  subject  in  definite,  concise,  and  popular 
form.  This  need  is  felt  by  teachers  of  nature  study  in  the  public 
schools  scattered  throughout  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  country, 
as  well  as  by  foresters,  farmers,  and  others  whose  work  or  pleasure 
takes  them  out  of  doors. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Prof.  M.  J.  Elrod,  of  the  University 
of  Montana,  for  some  of  the  photographs  used  herein,  and  to  Mr. 
E.  E.  Hubert,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  who  has  made  most 
of  the  drawings. 
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THE  CONIFERS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  ROCKIES. 


I.  THE  FORESTS. 

The  forest  appeals  strongly  to  the  human  mind  and  heart.  It  has 
a  deeper  hold  in  our  sentiment  than  all  other  forms  of  the  earth's 
vegetation.  In  song  and  story,  in  the  pages  of  romance,  in  the  litera 
ture  of  history,  of  religion,  and  of  science,  thoughts  of  the  forest 
have  quickened  the  facile  pens  of  many  writers.  The  genesis  of  man 
kind  was  in  the  forest,  and  in  the  forest  man  lived  and  fought  and 
grew ;  the  trees  he  venerated  and  in  the  groves  worshipped.  The  in 
fluence  of  the  forest  in  the  distribution  of  the  human  race  can  never 
be  reckoned.  From  the  first  venturing  upon  a  clumsy  raft  bound 
with  roots  and  vines  to  the  hulls  of  sturdy  oak  that  breasted  unknown 
seas,  the  history  of  settlement  and  conquest,  of  occupation  and  de 
velopment,  is  inseparable  from  the  story  of  the  forest  use. 

The  economic  value  of  the  forest  can  hardly  be  told,  for  when  we 
have  reckoned  in  terms  of  board  feet  and  dollars  and  cents,  there  re 
mains  the  less  obvious  but  not  the  less  real  influence,  far  reaching  into 
all  manner  of  conditions  and  impossible  of  calculation.  When  the 
forest  goes,  there  go  with  it  the  forest  animal  life,  the  game  and  the 
fish,  the  fur-bearing  denizens  of  the  woods,  the  clear  streams,  the 
storage  of  waters  for  power  and  irrigation,  and  last  but  not  least  the 
influence  of  the  forest  itself  upon  the  soil  whereon  it  grows,  tend 
ing  ever  to  greater  richness  and  depth.  We  are  told  that  the  forests 
of  Montana  alone,  if  converted  into  lumber  at  the  present  prices, 
would  exceed  in  value  all  the  precious  metals  mined  in  the  State  since 
the  discovery  of  gold  over  50  years  ago.  But  this  vast  wealth  is  far 
surpassed  by  the  value  of  the  great  streams  to  manufacturing  and 
agriculture.  It  is  stated  upon  authority  that  more  power  can  be  de 
veloped  in  seven  miles  of  the  Missouri  at  Great  Falls  than  is  possible 
at  several  other  populous  cities  whose  wealth  and  influence  are 
largely  dependent  upon  their  power  sites. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  forest  is  one  of  the  distinct  vegetation  regions 
in  North  America  at  the  present  day.  It  is  conspicuously  coniferous, 
evergreen;  everywhere  the  somber  influence  of  the  fir  and  pine. 
But  while  the  conifers  or  softwoods  are  in  the  ascendency  as  to 
numbers,  as  species  the  hardwoods  far  exceed  them.  The  latter,  of 
course,  are  more  abundant  along  streams  and  in  other  situations 
where  soil  moisture  is  adequate  the  year  round. 
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The  forests  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region  contain  5  or  6 
species  of  pine,  1  of  spruce,  2  of  larch,  2  hemlocks,  1  Douglas  spruce, 


FIG.  2. — Mature  Western  Yellow  Pine,  with  undergrowth  mainly  of  Douglas  Spruce.    Bot 
tom  lands  of  Lolo  Valley,  Montana. 


2  firs,  1  arbor  vitse,  4  junipers,  and  1  yeAV.     Among  the  hardwoods 
are  6  cotton  woods  or  poplars,  30  willows  (of  which  only  7  or  8  are 
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found  in  tree  form),  3  species  of  alder,  -i  of  birch,  3  of  cherry,  1  of 
plum,  4  of  hawthorns,  1  of  mountain  mahogany,  1  of  maple,  1  of 
mountain  ash,  1  of  dogwood  in  tree  form,  and  1  of  cascara.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  forests,  however,  are  more  noted  for  things  which 
they  lack  than  for  things  which  they  have.  Genera  which  are  con 
spicuous  east  or  west  are  either  wholly  lacking  or  at  least  very  spar 
ingly  represented  here.  There  is  no  native  oak,  hickory,  elm,  walnut, 
chestnut,  sycamore,  or  locust.  Of  the  many  and  vigorous  kinds  of 
birch,  alder,  maple,  plum,  cherry,  and  hawthorn  of  the  eastern  and 
western  forests,  there  are  only  the  few  and  inferior  species  mentioned. 

The  northern  Rockies  have  a  composite  flora,  not  only  with  refer 
ence  to  forests  but  also  in  the  lesser  vegetation.  That  is,  few  species 
of  trees  seem  really  to  be  indigenous,  and  these  are  mingled  with  the 
majority  which  have  migrated  in  from  other  sources  during  long 
periods  of  time.  To  get  a  better  idea  of  what  this  means,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  review  some  of  the  earlier  conditions. 

All  vegetation  of  the  earth  has  been  subject  to  periodic  change 
and  influence  in  relation  to  geology.  Long  ages  ago,1  in  the  early 
Cretaceous  period,  a  continuous  forest  of  conifers  and  cycads  cov 
ered  the  North  American  Continent.  In  the  late  Cretaceous  the 
land  became  divided  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  extended  north 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Arctic  through  what  is  now  Texas  and  Mon 
tana.  During  this  period  was  the  beginning  of  the  marked  differ 
entiation  of  the  eastern  flora  from  that  of  the  West.  In  the  East 
are  the  elm,  hickory,  chestnut,  persimmon,  sassafras,  tulip,  Osage 
orange,  and  magnolia,  which  are  not  found  on  the  Pacific  coast;  in 
the  West  are  the  Sequoias,  cypress,  and  giant  cactus,  which  do  not 
occur  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Oaks  are  on  both  coasts,  but 
not  the  same  species  of  oaks;  the  same  to  a  large  extent  is  true  of 
maples,  alders,  pines,  firs,  and  many  others.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  Cretaceous  there  entered  many  hardwood  types  of  modern  form. 
The  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  was  more  humid  in  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  than  now,  as  one  may  judge  by  the  petrified  forests 
scattered  from  the  Yellowstone  Park  to  Arizona,  and  the  remains  of 
holly,  oaks,  elms,  chestnuts,  Sequoias,  and  other  trees  in  the  Floris 
sant  shales  of  Colorado. 

In  the  Tertiary  age  the  East  and  West  were  again  united  by  land. 
But  this  was  a  period  of  successive  uplifts  and  depressions.  Areas 
became  submerged  a-nd  their  forests  destroyed.  Other  areas  were 
subjected  to  severe  changes  locally.  Erosion  and  other  disturbances 
must  have  greatly  modified  the  character,  proportion,  and  distri 
bution  of  the  species. 

With  the  advent  of  the  glacial  period  great  fields  of  ice  pushed 
southward,  carrying  destruction  to  the  forests  before  them.  Smaller 

1  Harshberger,  John  W.     Phytogeographlc  Survey  of  North  America.     Leipzig,  1911. 
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intermountain  glaciers  worked  destruction  in   forests  not  touched 
by  the  main  sheet.     Evidence  of  such  glaciers  is  abundant  through- 


FIG.  3.— Near  view  of  the  trunk  of  the  Western  Yellow  Pine.    Tree  about  3  feet  in  diameter; 
young  Yellow  Pine  in  the  foreground. 

out  the  whole  region.     It  is  probable  that  some  survived  in  advance 
of  the  ice,  but  modifications  of  climate  during  this  period  must  have 
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been  so  profound  as  to  affect  severely  all  the  forest  growth  within  a 
considerable  radius.  Arctic  vegetation  preceded  the  glaciers  and 
retired  with  them,  but  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  species  are 
still  found  upon  mountain  peaks. 

With  the  final  recession  of  the  ice,  vegetation  reoccupied  the  area 
in  successive  waves.  First  the  circumboreal  plants,  driven  by  the 
rising  temperatures,  followed  close  upon  the  retreating  feet  of  the 
glaciers.  In  the  hollows  were  lakes  and  ponds  which  were  soon  oc 
cupied  by  a  swamp  flora.  Following  these  came  the  conifers,  to 
rehabilitate  the  land  with  a  forest  covering. 

About  six  regions  of  North  America  are  now  regarded  as  ancient 
centers  of  plant  migration.  From  these  the  northward  movement 
began  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  age,  and  some  of  them  furnished  the 
material  for  replanting  the  land  denuded  by  the  ice.  Two  of  these 
are  important  in  the  present  discussion.  The  Arctic  flora  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  having  left  its  traces  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  but  it  is  hardly  represented  by  any  woody  species  except 
a  few  dwarf  willows  and  heaths. 

Two  centers  of  distribution  remain  to  be  considered.  One  of  these 
occupied  a  strip  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  northern  California  to 
Washington  west  of  the  Cascades.  From  it  species  moved  southward, 
northward,  and  eastward.  Some  have  now  reached  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains  and  the  Flathead  Valley,  others  have  passed  on  as  far  as 
the  Black  Hills.  Those  trees  which  have  arrived  from  the  Pacific 
center  are  the  grand  fir,  the  Douglas  spruce,  the  western  larch,  the 
white  pine,  the  hemlocks,  the  arbor  vitae,  the  yew,  the  mountain  ash, 
the  black  cottonwood,  the  cascara,  the  flowering  dogwood,  several 
willowrs,  and  many  lesser  plants. 

The  other  source  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  flora  lies  in  the  far-off 
Appalachians  of  the  Carolinas  and  southward,  where  the  flora  is 
one  of  great  antiquity.  Some  of  its  species  have  stayed  at  home,  but 
others  have  wandered  far  afield.  Those  which  have  gone  farthest 
are  those  most  easily  aided  by  the  wind  in  the  distribution  of  their 
seeds.  From  the  Appalachian  country  some  plants  moved  into  Texas 
and  Kansas,  others  followed  the  Atlantic  coast  northward  and  oc 
cupied  the  country  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  region  east  of  Hud 
son  Bay.  Still  others  wandered  far  to  the  Northwest,  following  the 
streams  across  the  plains  or  north  into  Canada  and  thence  across  the 
continent,  reaching  the  Pacific  shores  at  Cook  Inlet.  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains  some  of  these  moved  southward,  as  the  white  spruce, 
said  to  occur  in  a  few  places  in  Montana,  but  common  throughout 
Canada  and  the  northeast.  Among  other  trees  from  this  source 
might  be  mentioned  two  species  of  dwarf  juniper,  the  common  cot 
tonwood  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  the  balsam  cottonwood  and  the 
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aspen,  the  box  elder  and  the  paper  birch,  besides  a  number  of  wil 
lows  and  lesser  shrubs. 


FIG.  4. — A  forest  of  Lodgepole  Pine  in  the  Glacier  National  Park.    August. 

With  these  two  centers  in  mind  as  the  contributors  to  our  flora 
in  the  most  liberal  way,  there  remain  to  consider  some  which  are 
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indigenous,  supposed  to  be  relicts  of  a  previous  age  when,  owing  to 
a  more  humid  climate,  they  were  more  widely  distributed  than  now. 
Among  such  are  the  Engelmann  spruce,  alpine  fir,  yellow  and  lodge- 
pole  pines,  all  very  common  and  widely  distributed  species. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  country, 
the  eastern  and  western  floras  overlap,  and  there,  mingled  with  both, 
are  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  indigenous  flora  and  the  traces  of  an 
Arctic  migration. 

Among  the  several  climatic  factors  which  influence  vegetation 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  are  rainfall  and  evaporation.  Tem 
perature  is  likewise  important,  but  within  the  area  under  discussion 
its  influence  is  seen  more  in  the  distribution  of  species  within  certain 
limits  of  altitude  than  of  latitude.  Important  as  the  annual  rain 
fall  is  in  determining  the  character  and  extent  of  the  forest,  more 
important  still  is  the  seasonal  distribution  of  rain.  The  forests  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  are  deciduous,  broad-leaved  woods  of  oak,  hickory, 
maple,  and  other  species  demanding  ample  supplies  of  water,  which 
are  provided  in  an  annual  precipitation  of  40  to  50  inches,  much  of 
which  falls  in  the  summer.  Here  also  is  a  relatively  low  rate  of 
evaporation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forests  of  western  Oregon  are 
mainly  coniferous  and  evergreen;  the  total  rainfall  is  50  to  100 
inches,  but  it  occurs  mostly  outside  the  growing  season.  The  sum 
mers  are  usually  too  dry  for  anything  but  hard-leaved  trees,  except 
where  soil  waters  are  near  the  surface.  The  Eocky  Mountain  region 
is,  in  these  respects,  similar  to  the  west  coast,  especially  in  its  most 
heavily  timbered  sections. 

Contrary  to  a  somewhat  prevalent  theory,  the  forest  follows  the 
rain ;  not  the  rain  the  forest.  There  is  no  evidence  at  present  that 
the  forests  have  any  influence  on  precipitation.  The  relation  of 
forest  crops  to  climate  has  long  been  an  object  of  thorough  research 
in  Germany,  and  many  facts  are  now  well  established. 

The  southeastern  States  of  the  Union  have  a  rainfall  of  50  to  70 
inches  a  year.  East  of  an  irregular  line  from  eastern  Texas  to  Maine 
is  a  region  having  40  to  50  inches  a  year.  Westward  the  annual 
rainfall  decreases  to  10  to  20  inches,  including  the  plains  country, 
roughly  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  from  the  eastern  line  of  the 
Dakotas  to  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  higher  altitudes  of  the 
Rockies  are  favored  with  somewhat  more,  and  are  marked  by  the 
heavier  forest  formations.  Fifteen  inches  a  year  is  about  as  little 
as  will  allow  forest  growth,  except  by  the  mitigation  of  certain  fac 
tors,  as  lower  temperatures,  less  wind,  higher  relative  humidity,  and 
lower  rate  of  evaporation.  The  areas  of  lowest  precipitation  are 
either  prairie  or  desert. 

Throughout  the  mountain  country  there  is  more  or  less  definite 
relation  between  topography  and  local  forest  distribution.  The 
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forested  and  the  unforested  slopes  do  not  always  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  points  of  the  compass.     The  conditions  which  occur 


FIG.  5. — White  Pine,  in  the  Flathead  Valley,  Montana.    July. 

about  Missoula  may  be  cited  as  an  illustration.     Here  it  is  noticeable 
that  all  the  highest  points  are  forested  and  most  of  the  lower  slopes 
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are  grassland;  and  somewhere  between,  the  forest  and  the  grassland 
merge;  also  that  the  northern  and  eastern  slopes  are  wooded  to  the 
base,  while  the  others  are  bare.  These  features  are  purely  a  response 
to  the  distribution  and  storage  of  soil  waters.  Southern  and  western 
slopes  exposed  to  sun  and  wind  are  too  dry  for  the  growth  of  trees; 
the  northern  and  eastern  exposures  are  more  favorable,  for  there  the 
snow  lies  later  in  the  spring,  the  heat  is  less  intense  in  summer,  and 
at  all  times  evaporation  proceeds  more  slowly.  The  drier  slopes,  if 
wooded  at  all,  are  usually  clothed  sparsely  with  yellow  pine  and 
Douglas  spruce ;  the  other  slopes  with  larch  and  Douglas  spruce  and 
lodgepole  pine.  Thus  it  appears  that  not  only  the  features  of  local 
forest  distribution  are  under  topographic  control,  but  also  the  com 
position  of  the  forests  and  the  proportions  of  the  various  species. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  forest  species  themselves 
differ  much  in  their  requirements.  Some  are  like  the  meek ;  they  are 
modest  in  their  demands  and  they  inherit  the  earth ;  others  maintain 
a  sort  of  aloofness,  circumscribed  by  rigid  demands  of  their  own 
organization  to  a  particular  set  of  conditions.  As  an  example  of  the 
latter  is  the  western  white  pine ;  limited  by  requirements  of  moisture 
in  soil  and  air,  by  a  scant  production  of  seed  and  by  peculiar  habits 
of  growth  from  the  seed,  by  a  relatively  narrow  range  of  favorable 
temperatures,  by  u  marked  susceptibility  to  disease  and  to  injury  by 
fire,  its  distribution  is  restricted  to  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
especially  favorable  situations  in  the  northern  Rockies.  On  the 
other  hand  its  relative,  the  yellow  pine,  easily  satisfied  with  soil 
and  moisture  conditions,  enduring  a  temperature  range  of  160  de 
grees  or  more,  early  and  prolific  in  bearing  seeds  of  good  vitality 
and  germinative  power,  resistant  to  fire  and  disease,  is  found  from 
the  British  Possessions  to  Mexico  and  from  the  Black  Hills  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific, 

Thus  might  be  summarized  the  nature  and  habits  of  any  forest 
species,  and  it  would  be  found  that  such  facts  bear  an  intimate 
relation  to  its  geographic  distribution ;  and  conversely  the  distribu 
tion  of  a  species  indicates  the  range  of  its  requirements  and  adapta 
bility. 

Among  the  most  significant  and  interesting  facts  of  forest  distri 
bution  are  what  are  known  as  vegetation  cycles  or  succession  of  types. 
A  given  forest  may  not  be  the  permanent  or  final  type  of  forest 
which  is  to  occupy  the  area.  An  example  may  be  found  in  the 
transition  from  grassland  to  heavy  forest  evident  in  various  places 
in  the  intermountain  region.  The  prairie  is  gradually  invaded  by 
the  forest  and  ultimately  yields  to  it  fully.  The  pioneer  in  this 
invasion  is  the  common  yellow  pine,  closely  followed  by  the  Douglas 
spruce.  Through  centuries  the  forest  increases,  and  the  soil,  enriched 
by  the  deposits  of  vegetable  matter,  becomes  more  capable  of  retain- 
30408°— 18 3 
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ing  moisture.    When  this  condition  has  been  reached  other  trees  are 
able  to  maintain  a  foothold,  and  being  more  tolerant  of  shade  than 


FIG.  6. — White  Pine,  on  Priest  River,  northern  Idaho.    Tree  over  3  feet  in  diameter; 
young  Western  Hemlocks  in  the  foreground.    July. 

the  pines,  grow  up  among  them  and  gradually  crowd  them  out. 
The  grass  and  the  first  growth  of  shrubs  entirely  disappear,  and  a 
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forest  of  entirely  different  aspect  achieves  dominance  over  the  whole 
area.  Along  the  shores  of  Flathead  Lake  are  forests  of  fir,  larch, 
and  spruce,  mixed  with  some  hardwoods,  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  pines  and  grassland. 

Slide-rock  areas  are  common  everywhere  in  this  region.  They 
vary  from  the  clear  gray  of  freshly  broken  rock  fragments  of  the 
talus  to  forested  slopes  in  all  stages  of  development.  Thus  the  rocks 
support  a  lichen  crust  which  is  gradually  replaced  by  mosses.  Under 
disintegrating  influences  affecting  the  surface  layers  of  the  rock  and 
the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  a  foothold  is  given  for  small 
herbs,  and  then  for  bushes,  and  at  last  for  the  forest. 

Similarly,  changes  are  slowly  transforming  ponds  into  bogs  and 
bogs  into  solid  ground,  with  corresponding  changes  in  the  plant 
covering.  River  deltas  and  bars  first  occupied  by  the  sand-bar 
willow  increase  in  height  and  area  by  the  augmenting  influence  of 
the  willow  itself,  giving  place  to  cottonwood,  alder,  and  birch,  and 
finally  to  spruce  and  other  species. 

Examples  might  be  cited  indefinitely,  illustrating  the  march  of 
forest  development  through  changes  by  insensible  degrees  which 
pass  unnoticed  from  generation  to  generation.  The  tendency  is 
toward  a  climax  type,  which,  so  long  as  the  climate  does  not  change, 
will  maintain  a  balance  among  its  constituent  species,  among  which 
some  will  be  dominant  and  others  dependent.  In  the  climax  forest 
they  will  always  be  shade-enduring  species,  for  so  long  as  the  stand 
is  open,  as  it  must  be  with  species  intolerant  of  shade,  just  so  long 
may  other  and  more  tolerant  ones  enter.  Traits  of  a  species  which 
give  dominance  in  a  forest  society  may  be  rapid  growth  in  height, 
tolerance  of  shade,  simplicity  of  soil  requirements — either  of  these 
or  all  of  them  taken  collectively.  But  even  in  a  climax  forest  there 
is  no  truce  to  the  wrarf are ;  there  is  merely  balance  of  the  contending 
forces.  Disturb  this  balance  by  the  removal  of  a  part,  and  battle  is 
again  joined,  with  the  advantage  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Looking,  then,  into  the  distant  future,  we  might  expect  changes  to 
come  which,  if  left  untouched  by  human  agency,  would  end  in  com 
plete  forest  covering  of  the  land  and  growth  in  density  as  well  as  in 
area.  Such  changes,  however,  are  in  their  nature  and  progress  like 
geological  changes  of  erosion  and  deposition,  of  elevation  and  sub 
sidence,  always  toward  a  more  or  less  certain  and  definite  conclusion. 
But  with  the  forests  the  hand  of  man  can  affect  the  result  and  is  most 
sure  to  do  so. 
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KK;.  7.— Whitebark  Hne  in  Glacier  National  Park.    About  16  inches  diameter;  altitude 

about  6,500  feet. 


II.  THE  SPECIES. 


The  conifers  are  members  of  the  pine  family.  Those  of  this  region 
are,  with  one  exception,  evergreens.  The  majority  are  needle-leaf 
trees  which  bear  cones  and  seeds  provided  with  thin,  Aving-like  ap 
pendages,  which  facilitate  their  distribution  by  the  wind.  The  seeds 
are  produced  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  flat,  scale-like  structure, 
though  in  some  cases  not  obviously  so.  The  exposed  position  of  the 
seeds  is  a  mark  of  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  seed-bearing 
plants,  viz,  the  gymnosperms ;  the  other  one  of  the  primary  divisions, 
the  angiosperms,  is  characterized  by  the  production  of  seeds  inclosed 
in  a  pod,  capsule,  or  other  structure.  The  flowers  of  the  pine  family 
are  simple,  inconspicuous  structures,  which  open  early  in  the  season. 
They  are  always  of  two  kinds;  one  kind,  which  are  relatively  few  in 
number,  ultimately  matures  the  seeds;  the  other  kind  is  produced 
in  far  greater  numbers  and  bears  the  pollen.  Members  of  the  pine 
family  are  all  woody  plants ;  most  of  them,  the  largest  of  our  forest 
trees,  have  straight  central  shaft  and  symmetrical  growth;  others  are 
more  or  less  irregular  in  form  and  of  low  and  spreading  habit. 

The  flowers,  and  later  the  cones,  consist  of  a  central  axis  upon 
which  are  closely  arranged  scale-like  structures  in  spiral  or  circular 
order.  The  male  or  pollen  flowers  vary  from  an  eighth  of  1  inch  to 
2  inches  in  length,  and  on  the  lower  surface  of  each  scale  are  two  or 
more  minute  sacs,  in  which  the  pollen  in  produced.  This  pollen  is 
usually  discharged  in  May  or  June,  and  the  flowers  then  usually  drop 
off,  though  often  they  may  be  found  dry  and  withered,  clinging  to 
the  branch.  The  pollen  of  many  species  is  produced  in  such  quanti 
ties  that  it  issues  from  the  crowns  of  the  trees,  when  stirred  by  the 
slightest  breeze,  in  clearly  visible  clouds,  dustlike,  and  settles  on  the 
surrounding  vegetation  as  a  yellow  powder,  or  washed  by  rivulets 
into  golden  windrows.  Some  of  this  pollen  falls,  perchance,  upon 
the  female  or  seed-producing  flowers,  where  it  effects  fertilization. 
Pollination  of  the  flowers  is  thus  left  solely  to  chance  through  the 
agency  of  wind,  and  the  fact  of  so  much  waste  necessitates  the  pro 
duction  of  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  the  pollen  than  is  actually 
used.  The  male  germ  cell  in  the  pollen  grain  must  unite  with  a  fe 
male  germ  cell  in  another  flower,  in  order  that  a  seed  may  be  pro 
duced,  and  one  such  union  is  necessary  for  each  seed.  The  female 
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flowers,  so  called,  also  possess  a  central  axis,  though  in  this  case  there 
are  two  series  of  lateral  members  instead  of  one.  One  series  is  called 
the  scales;  these  bear  the  potential  seeds  upon  their  upper  surfaces, 
and  later  form  the  principal  material  of  the  cone.  The  other  series 


!•  IG.  .s.— Limber  Pine.    On  an  exposed  ridge  east  of  the  Tivide. 

is  known  as  the  bracts,  one  of  which  is  situated  below  each  scale. 
In  the  earlier  condition  of  the  cone  the  bracts  are  usually  conspicu 
ous  and  surpass  the  scales,  but  later  the  scales  outgrow  the  bracts  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  conceal  them. 
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The  cone  fruit  is  matured  in  one  or  two  years.  Some  species  then 
spread  apart  the  scales  of  the  cone  upon  drying  and  allow  the  seeds 
to  fall  out;  they  are  carried  away  by  the  wind.  Seeds  thus  dis 
tributed  are  usually  provided  with  an  ample  and  thin  membranous 
wing  and  a  kernel  of  oily  material  that  is  somewhat  lighter  in  weight 
than  starch,  a  common  reserve  material  in  seeds  distributed  by  other 
means.  Seeds  of  this  group  of  plants  have  usually  a  hard  outer  shell 
inclosing  a  mass  of  rich  oily  food  material,  in  the  center  of  which 
is  embedded  the  germ  or  embryo.  The  latter  is  the  young  tree,  con 
sisting  of  a  cylindrical  stem  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  initial  root 
structure,  and  at  the  other  by  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons  to  the  number 
of  two  or  more.  The  food  material  serves  the  young  plant  until  it 
becomes  established  in  the  soil;  the  seed  leaves  then  spread  apart 
and  remain  throughout  the  first  season  as  leaf-like  structures. 

The  seeds  of  most  conifers  under  proper  conditions  germinate  in 
one  to  two  weeks.  With  some  exceptions  they  are  of  transient  via 
bility.  Conifers  as  a  class  have  leaves  of  hard  or  leathery  texture, 
which  lessens  the  amount  of  moisture  they  impart  to  the  air ;  conse 
quently  they  are  often  found  in  situations  too  dry  for  broad-leaved 
trees.  They  are  trees  of  hardy  nature,  are  widely  and  abundantly 
distributed  over  the  earth,  and  are  plants  of  ancient  origin,  whose 
ancestors  were  a  dominant  type  of  vegetation  in  earlier  periods  of 
the  earth's  history. 

The  members  of  the  pine  family  are  classified  mainly  upon  the 
basis  of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  leaves  and  cones,  though  other 
features,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  qualities  of  the  wood, 
and  the  characters  of  the  bark,  are  likewise  important.  Beyond  these 
characters  each  species  has  its  own  peculiar  limitations  as  to  light, 
temperature,  moisture,  and  other  factors  which  influence,  or  deter 
mine,  its  local  and  general  distribution. 

THE  PINES. 

The  pines  are  easily  recognized  by  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
their  leaves,  which  are  usually  from  2  to  6  inches  in  length,  needle- 
like  and  clustered  in  twos,  threes,  or  fives.  They  are  borne  thus  on 
short  lateral  branches,  accompanied  by  a  scale  or  bract  inserted  on 
the  main  branch  just  below  the  position  of  the  short  lateral.  Some 
species  shed  these  bracts  early;  others  retain  them  for  several  years. 
Species  also  differ  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  retain 
their  foliage  leaves.  All  are  bound  to  fall  at  some  time,  but  new 
leaves  come  out  every  spring  while  the  leaves  of  other  years  are  still 
upon  the  branch,  so  that  the  tree  is  never  without  leaves.  On  some 
pines  the  leaves  remain  for  2  years,  in  others  for  3,  4,  5,  or  even  12 
years.  When  they  fall  they  take  with  them  the  small  twig  on  which 
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they  grew,  so  that  the  pine  leaves  on  the  forest  floor  are  in  clusters,  as 
they  were  upon  the  tree.  Small,  round  scars  remain  upon  the  branch 
from  which  the  clusters  have  broken  away. 


FIG.  9. — Southern  Longleaf  Pine.     Illustrating  position  of  staminate  and  ovulate  flowers.     Upper  left, 
a  branch  with  staminate  cones;  right,  a  branch  with  cones  of  three  ages;  at  the  top  are  two  small  cones 
at  time  of  pollination;  midway  two  cones  a  year  older;  below,  cones  approaching  maturity. 
After  Mohr.    By  permission  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


FIG.  10.— Pine  cone,  open.    Below,  to  the  left,  lower  side  of  seed-bearing  scale  showing  bract;  to  the  right, 
the  upper  side  showing  seeds;  above  to  right  and  left,  seeds  with  wings. 
After  Mohr.    By  permission  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  buds  produced  at  the  ends  of  branches  appear  to  consist  of 
narrow  overlapping  scales,  covered  with  gum  or  resin.  Beneath  each 
scale  is  a  small  green  body  which  is  the  rudiment  of  a  leaf  cluster 
for  the  following  season.  The  growth  in  length  of  the  branch  in  any 
season  is  but  the  elongation  and  enlargement  of  the  structures  pre- 
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viously  seen  in  the  bud,  and  the  bracts  that  accompany  each  lateral 
twig  are  the  erstwhile  bud  scales. 

The  cones  of  the  pines  are  produced  at  the  outer  ends  of  the 
branch  growth  for  each  season.  They  appear  there  in  an  inconspicu 
ous  form  at  first,  but  as  their  maturity  requires  two  seasons,  they 
appear  when  ripe  at  the  end  of  the  growth  of  the  season  next  pre 
ceding.  The  pollen  flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  at  the  base  of 
the  shoot  of  the  season.  The  mature  cones  of  the  pine  are  oval  or 
oblong  in  form,  hard,  woody,  and  vary  greatly  in  size  among  the 
native  species. 

There  are  two  series  of  pines,  commonly  known  as  white  and  yel 
low.  The  former,  among  the  species  of  the  northern  Rockies,  is  rec 
ognized  by  leaves  borne  in  clusters  of  five  and  by  the  smoother  points 
of  the  cone  scale ;  the  wood  of  the  white  pine  is  usually  softer,  lighter 
in  weight  and  color,  and  less  resinous  than  that  of  the  yellow  pine. 
The  leaves  of  the  yellow  pines  are  in  twos  or  threes ;  the  cone  scales 
are  prickly,  and  the  wood  darker  and  more  resinous. 

The  western  yellow  pine. — The  most  common  and  widespread  of 
the  pines  of  the  northern  Rockies  is  the  one  known  as  the  Western 
Yellow  Pine  (Pinus  pondero&a).  It  is  found,  in  fact,  all  over  the 
western  half  of  North  America,  from  the  Black  Hills  to  the  coast  and 
from  British  Columbia  to  Mexico,  in  some  places  forming  splendid 
forests,  in  others  reduced  to  scattered  and  impoverished  specimens 
along  the  rim  rock  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone.  It  is  the 
most  drouth  resisting  of  our  forest  trees.  It  gradually  invades- the 
grasslands  and  covers  them  with  forests.  It  is  a  tree  that  demands 
a  great  deal  of  light,  hence  it  never  forms  dense  forests,  but  more  or 
less  open  stands  with  grass  and  some  shrubs  beneath.  Its  seeds  are 
scattered  far  and  in  great  numbers. 

This  tree  is  recognized  by  its  leaves,  cones,  and  bark.  The  leaves 
are  about  6  inches  in  length,  the  longest  of  any  of  the  Montana  pines. 
They  are  usually  found  in  clusters  of  three.  The  cones  are  oval, 
about  4  inches  in  length,  firm,  dark  brown  or  purplish,  and  each 
scale  is  armed  at  the  end  with  a  sharp  recurved  barb  or  pickle,  which 
later  falls  off.  As  in  all  pines,  there  are  two  seeds  on  the  upper  sur 
face  of  each  scale,  and  below  the  scale  a  very  small  and  inconspicuous 
bract.  The  cones,  open  in  August  or  September  to  discharge  their 
seeds.  Squirrels  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds  and  cut  off  and  store  great 
quantities  of  the  cones;  several  bushels  may  sometimes  be  thus  stored 
away  beneath  a  pile  of  logs  or  brush,  where  tell-tale  piles  of  scales 
reveal  the  secret,  and  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  store  if  some  seed- 
hunting  forester  happens  by. 

But  some  seeds  escape  the  squirrels,  and  perchance  also  the  birds 
and  mice,  and,  if  they  fall  on  good  ground  and  are  favored  with 
moisture  and  warmth,  in  time  bring  forth  young  trees.  At  first  there 
30408°— 18 4 
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appears  a  short  stem  topped  by  a  circle  of  small  seed  leaves  whose 
tips  are  still  bound  within  the  coat  of  the  seed,  whence  they  are  draw 
ing  food  for  the  young  tree  until  it  becomes  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil. 
After  a  few  days  the  seed  drops  off,  the  seed  leaves  spread  wide  apart, 
and  out  of  the  center  of  the  circle  arises  a  tender  stem  with  delicate 
pale  green  leaves,  much  like  the  seed  leaves,  but  shorter.  As  the  stem 
grows  longer,  its  leaves  are  single,  are  not  arranged  in  a  circle,  but 
are  alternate.  The  small  stem  with  its  tender  leaves  is  the  beginning 
of  the  huge  trunk  of  later  years.  The  first  summer  it  grows  only  an 


FIG.  11.— Western  Yellow  Pine.  A  branch  taken  in  July.  The  small  cones  in  the  center 
above  were  pollinated  in  May  preceding;  the  larger  cones  below  are  a  year  older,  and  would 
have  ripened  in  late  August.  About  one-third  natural  size. 

inch  or  two  above  the  seed  leaves,  and  closes  the  season  with  a  straight 
stem  and  no  branches,  but  its  root  has  gone  deep  into  the  soil,  where 
the  earth  seldom  dries  out.  At  this  stage  the  small  top  above  ground 
needs  little  water,  but  the  young  tree  is  getting  ready  its  roots  to  feed 
the  larger  top  which  is  soon  to  come.  No  buds  are  formed  the  first 
season.  The  next  season  the  stem  renews  its  growth,  and  the  roots  are 
extended  farther  into  the  soil.  The  stem  lengthens  in  early  summer, 
if  conditions  are  favorable,  to  several  times  the  growth  it  made  in  the 
first  season,  and  ends  Avith  the  formation  of  a  terminal  bud  and  sev 
eral  lateral  buds  close  under  the  terminal  one.  These  lateral  buds 
are  the  forerunners  of  the  first  of  the  circles  of  branches  which  are 
formed  at  intervals  and  characterize  the  growth  of  this  and  other 
species. 
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The  trunk  of  the  tree  may  reach  a  diameter  of  5  or  6  feet  and  a 
height  of  150  feet.  Its  bark  is  yellowish  in  color,  divided  by  deep 
grooves  into  oblong  areas  of  fairly  uniform  size. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  large  importance  commercially,  and 
lumber  from  it  is  the  principal  product  of  many  mills  throughout 
the  timbered  portion  of  the  State  of  Montana.  It  is  strong  and 
durable,  and  is  much  used  in  buildings  and  in  various  forms  of 
heavier  construction. 

The  rock  pine  (Pinus  scopulorum)  closely  resembles  the  western 
yellow  pine,  and  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  it  should 
stand  as  a  separate  species.  Some  authors  regard  it  as  merely  a 
variety  of  Pinus  ponderosa,  while  others  consider  it  merely  the 
mountain  form  of  this  species.  It  is  found  from  the  Yellowstone 
Park  southward  and  mainly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Divide. 

This  tree  may  reach  a  height  of  150  feet  and  a  diameter  of  5  or  6 
feet.  The  bark  is  deeply  furrowed.  The  leaves  occur  in  clusters 
of  2  or  3,  usually  3,  are  4  to  6  inches  long,  and  are  bunched  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  cones  may  reach  as  much  as  5  inches  in 
length,  with  scales  thickened  at  the  ends  and  armed  with  a  sTiarp 
recurved  prickle. 

The  lodgepole  pine. — Next  among  the  pines  from  the  standpoint 
of  distribution  is  the  lodgepole  (Pinus  contorta).  It. occurs  from 
Alaska  and  the  British  possessions  southward  into  Colorado  and 
California.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State  of  Montana  ^est 
of  the  Divide;  in  the  central  and  eastern  part  more  sparingly, 
scattered  in  diminishing  numbers  along  the  river  banks  and  the 
higher  elevations  of  land  in  the  plains  region.  Its  demands  upon 
soil  moisture  are  somewhat  greater  than  those  of  the  yellow  pine; 
hence  it  flourishes  upon  northern  slopes,  on  high  ridges  where  win 
ter's  snows  lie  deep,  and  far  to  the  northward  it  forms  dense 
thickets  around  the  mountain  lakes.  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  lodgepole  forest  is  its  density.  It  grows  while  young  in  almost 
impenetrable  thickets,  but  thins  gradually  with  age  to  a  stand  of 
clean  and  slender  poles,  and  attains  sometimes  a  foot  or  two  in 
diameter  and  a  height  of  50  to  100  feet. 

The  leaves  of  the  lodgepole  pine  are  2  to  3  inches  long  and  are  borne 
in  pairs.  The  cones  are  usually  less  than  2  inches  in  length,  rather 
sharply  tapering  and  one-sided,  the  scales  prickly.  The  cones  hang 
with  persistency  to  the  branches  and  open  very  slowly.  Branches 
may  be  found  with  the  cones  of  10  or  more  years  still  in  position  and 
unopened.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  these  cones  do  not  always 
dry  sufficiently  on  the  branch.  Sometimes  a  fire  singes  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  The  heat,  or  the  drying  which  follows  the  killing  of  the 
tree,  opens  the  cones  and  allows  the  seeds,  which  are  small  and  light. 
to  be  carried  far  and  wide  by  the  wind.  The  seeds  of  the  lodgepole 
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are  thus  sown  sometimes  within  two  days  of  the  passing  of  the  fire, 
and  being  early  on  the  ground  and  in  great  numbers  are  enabled  often 
to  preoccupy  the  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The 


FIG.  12.— Three  western  Montana  trees  near  Flathead  Lake.    Left,  Western  Larch;  center, 
Douglas  Spruce;  right,  Lodgepole  Pine.    The  Lodgepole  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter.    July . 

seeds  thus  released  are  not  one  crop  merely,  but  the  combined  fruitage 
of  several  years.  The  uniform  density  of  lodgepole  reproduction 
over  wide  areas  is  a  natural  result  of  wind  sowing. 
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The  bark  of  the  lodgepole  is  thin  and  scaly,  except  sometimes  at 
the  base  of  older  trees  where  it  breaks  up  into  rectangular  blocks. 
The  wood  is  highly  resinous,  but  not  very  durable.  It  is  used  to 
some  extent  for  railroad  ties,  mine  timbers,  and  telephone  poles,  and 
where  treated  with  wood-preserving  agencies  serves  these  purposes 
well.  It  is  not  as  a  rule  manufactured  into  lumber. 

The  western  white  pine  (Pinws  monticola}  is  found  only  in  the 
somewhat  narrow  range  from  the  British  possessions  south  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  Montana  and  Idaho  and  in 
the  Cascade  Mountains  into  California.  Its  range  in  Montana  is 
confined  to  the  western  end  of  the  State,  where  it  seeks  the  better 
watered  localities,  either  along  stream  bottoms,  wThere  it  reaches  its 
best  development,  or  on  the  windward  sides  of  the  mountains  where 
the.precipitation  is  abundant.  A  tree  less  sensitive  to  shade  than  the 
others,  it  contends  well  with  other  species  in  its  earlier  years,  grows 
rapidly  in  height,  and  overtops  its  rivals.  Its  seeds  are  provided  with 
ample  wings  and  are  scattered  far,  though  in  rate  of  reproduction  it 
is  much  behind  the  lodgepole  and  yellow  species.  It  is  much  subject 
to  disease  and  pests,  and  is  easily  injured  by  fire.  These  characteris 
tics  combine  with  other  factors  to  limit  its  distribution. 

This  species  may  be  recognized  by  its  leaves  alone.  These  are  five 
in  each  cluster,  3  or  4  inches  long,  very  slender,  and  of  a  pale  green 
color.  The  twigs  are  smooth,  and  the  bracts  are  shed  early.  The 
cones  are  nearly  cylindrical,  8  to  10  inches  long,  and  about  1£  inches 
in  thickness.  The  scales  of  the  cone  are  large,  rather  thin,  and  light 
brown  in  color.  In  its  earlier  years  the  tree  has  a  smooth,  light- 
colored  bark,  but  with  age  this  changes  to  a  darker  gray,  broken  up 
into  small  rectangular  areas. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  forest  trees  of  Montana  and  Idaho. 
White  pine  lumber,  owing  to  its  soft,  even  grain,  clear  color,  strength, 
and  desirability  for  many  purposes,  has  a  high  commercial  value. 
The  best  forests  of  this  species  are  found  in  northern  Idaho. 

The  whitebark  pine  (Pinus  albicaulis)  in  its  general  range  extends 
from  Canada  southward  to  Wyoming  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to 
southern  California  through  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Sierras.  It 
is  a  tree  of  the  higher  altitudes,  being  found  in  Montana  usually 
above  5,000  feet,  and  from  there  up  to  the  timber  line,  where  it  be 
comes  reduced  in  the  bleaker  situations  to  straggling  and  decrepit 
forms.  In  the  more  sheltered  places  where  sufficient  soil  moisture 
is  available  it  grows  to  a  diameter  of  4  or  5  feet,  though  usually  much 
smaller,  and  may  reach  a  height  of  about  60  feet.  In  places  it  forms 
pure  forests,  but  often  occurs  in  mixture  with  fir  and  spruce. 

The  form  of  the  tree  is  characteristic.  Its  branches  have  a  strong 
upward  curvature,  which  gives  the  crown  of  the  tree  a  candelabrum- 
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like  effect  by  which  the  older  ones  can  be  recognized  almost  as  far  as 
they  can  be  seen.  One  of  the  features  of  the  tree  is  its  frequent  habit 
of  growing  in  groups,  sometimes  five  or  six  stems  appearing  to  come 
from  the  same  root.  This  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cones 


FIG.  13.— Western  Larch,  in  the  Flathead  Valley. 


of  this  species  do  not  open  naturally  to  discharge  the  seeds  from 
the  tree  top,  but  fall  to  the  ground  and  disintegrate  from  the  center. 
The  result  of  this  behavior  is  that  a  number  of  seeds  are  liberated  on 
one  spot  and  may  give  rise  to  a  cluster  of  several  trees.  In  time  the 
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competition  between  the  members  of  a  group  results  in  an  advantage 
to  some  and  the  suppression  of  others,  so  that  they  vary  greatly  in 
size,  and  would  seem  to  be  of  different  ages.  Examination  of  the 
stem,  however,  will  usually  show  them  to  be  of  the  same  age. 

The  botanical  characteristics  of  the  species  are  rigid  leaves  about 
2  inches  in  length,  in  clusters  of  five,  and  rather  densely  crowded 
toward  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  The  cones  are  about  3  inches  long, 
purple,  with  .thick  heavy  scales.  The  seeds  are  relatively  large,  and, 
owing  to  the  habit  of  the  cones  above  mentioned,  are  almost  devoid 
of  wings.  The  squirrels  frequently  extract  the  seeds  from  these 
cones  while  they  are  still  on  the  tree.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  thin, 
scaly,  and  light  gray.  The  wood  is  often  much  twisted  in  the  grain, 
and  is  soft,  of  even  texture,  and  light  colored.  The  small  size  and 
the  inferior  form  of  the  trunk,  and  the  usual  inaccessibility  of  its 
habitat  render  the  tree  of  little  commercial  value. 

The  Umber  pine. — Another  species  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
higher  altitudes  is  the  limber  pine  (Pinus  flexilis},  the  general  range 
of  which  is  from  Alberta  to  Arizona  and  southern  California.  In 
Montana  this  tree  is  confined  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Continental 
Divide  and  to  some  of  the  outlying  ranges.  Ordinarily  it  reaches  a 
diameter  of  2  feet,  more  or  less,  and  a  height  of  about  50  feet,  though 
in  sheltered  canyons  it  sometimes  assumes  much  better  form.  When 
it  descends  among  the  dry  and  grassy  foothills,  it  may  be  stunted 
and  dwarfed. 

Botanically  it  is  similar  to  the  preceding  species,  and  its  leaves  and 
twigs  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  The  cones,  however,  are 
somewhat  longer  and  narrower,  tan  colored,  and  have  thinner  scales. 
The  cones,  when  dry,  spread  apart  to  liberate  the  seeds.  The  wood  is 
light  in  color,  though  fine  grained,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  its 
growth.  It  is  of  no  commercial  importance. 

THE  LARCHES. 

The  larches  are  deciduous  conifers.  In  the  fall  the  leaves  turn 
yellow,  and  in  the  winter  the  trees  are  devoid  of  foliage.  Leaves  to 
the  number  of  10  to  40  are  borne  in  brushlike  clusters.  On  the  young 
est  shoots  the  leaves  are  always  singly  arranged  and  equally  distributed 
along  the  branch,  but  at  the  close  of  the  first  season  lateral  buds  ap 
pear  here  and  there  in  the  axils  of  these  single  leaves,  and  these  buds 
give  rise  in  the  next  season  to  clusters  of  leaves.  The  clusters  are 
thus  borne  upon  short,  lateral  branches,  as  in  the  pine,  with  this 
difference  that  in  the  larch  the  number  of  leaves  is  indefinite,  such 
lateral  branches  are  fewer  in  number,  and  they  continue  to  grow 
slowly  during  the  period  in  which  they  bear  leaves.  There  comes  a 
time,  of  course,  when,  owing  to  the  elongation  of  the  branch,  they 
are  left  in  the  shade  and  perish. 
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In  the  early  spring  erect  bright  red  flowers  here  and  there  may  be 
found  on  the  growth  of  the  second  season  preceding;  these  are  the 
seed-bearing  flowers.  In  somewhat  greater  numbers  on  the  same 


year's  growth  are  smaller  yellow  flowers,  which  bear  the  pollen. 
Upon  fertilization  the  red  flowers  turn  downward ;  the  pollen  flow7ers 
wither  and  fall.  The  fruit  of  the  larch  is  matured  in  one  season. 
The  cone  is  small,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  less  in  length  and 
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less  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  scales  are  thin  and  the  bracts 
protrude  slightly.  The  seeds  are  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  with  wings  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  seed,  that 
provide  for  their  wide  distribution  on  even  moderate  winds. 

The  early  growth 
of  the  larch  is  much 
like  that  of  the  pine. 
It  grows  rapidly  un 
der  normal  condi 
tions,  rising  1  to  3 
feet  a  year.  It  needs 
considerable  light 
and  water.  The  form 
of  the  larch  is  nar 
rowly  conical  in  out 
line,  with  a  thin  open 
crown  and  numerous 
slender  twyigs.  The 
species  of  the  larch 
are  few.  There  are 
but  four  in  North 
America,  and  two  of 
them  occur  in  Mon 
tana.  The  larches  are 
partial  to  cold  regions. 

The  western  larch 
(Larix  occidentalis ) 
is  found  only  in 
northwestern  North 
America.  It  is  also 
known  as  Tamarack, 
and  occurs  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains 
south  to  northern 
Idaho  and  northwest 
ern  Montana,  and  in 
the  Cascades  to  Ore 
gon;  its  northern  ex 
tension  lies  within 
British  Columbia.  In  Montana  it  is  found  wrest  of  the  Continental 
Divide  in  the  Flathead,  Blackfoot,  Clark's  Fork,  and  Bitter  Root 
Valleys  and  reaches  its  best  development  in  Flathead  and  Lincoln 
Counties.  In  the  drier  portions  of  its  range  it  is  found  on  north 
slopes,  which  provide  lower  temperature  and  greater  soil  moisture. 


FIG.  15. — Western  Larch.  .1,  Branch  two  years  old;  the 
older  portion  bearing  pollen  flowers  at  a,  and  clusters  of 
leaves  on  short  spurs.  Last  year's  growth  with  leaves 
arranged  singly.  B,  A  cone ;  C,  a  young  seed-bearing 
scale  and  bract.  About  two-thirds  natural  size. 
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The  western  larch  sometimes  reaches  a  diameter  of  5  to  6  feet  and  a 
height  of  nearly  200  feet.  Its  thick  bark  below  is  a  protection  against 
small  fires  that  would  prove!  fatal  to  species  less  favored. 


FIG.  16.— Engelmann  Spruce,  in  Glacier  National  Park.    Scene  on  creek  bottom  in  August. 

The  leaves  of  this  species,  which  are  usually  less  than  2  inches 
in  length,  are  triangular  in  form.  The  number  in  a  cluster  varies 
greatly.  The  cones  are  oval,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  of  a  brown  color.  The  scales  are  the  conspicuous  parts,  the  tips 
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of  the  bracts  projecting  beyond  their  ends.  The  scales  of  the  cones 
spread  apart  when  ripe,  to  allow  the  seeds,  which  are  borne  on  the 
upper  surface  of  each  scale,  to  disperse.  The  tops  of  older  trees  are 
scraggy  and  unsymmetrical.  The  bark  is  flaky,  gray,  or  sometimes 
resembling  that  of  the  yellow  pine  in  its  oblong  yellowish  blocks. 
The  wood  is  firm,  light  in  color,  but  turns  darker  upon  exposure 
to  light.  It  is  much  used  for  construction  and  interior  finish.  It 
has  considerable  commercial  importance  and  forms  the  chief  output 
of  a  number  of  mills  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Montana. 

LyaWs  larch  (Larix  Lyattii)  is  also  called  Alpine  Larch.  Its 
range  geographically  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  species, 
but  it  is  restricted  to  higher  altitudes,  a  fact  which  greatly  circum 
scribes  the  area  that  it  covers.  It  is  found  at  altitudes  of  7,000 
feet  or  more,  sometimes  in  pure  uniform  stands.  It  may  attain  a 
diameter  of  2  feet  and  a  height  of  50  feet,  but  such  dimensions  are 
exceptional. 

The  marks  by  which  Lyall's  larch  is  recognized  are  the  woolly 
coating  on  the  growth  of  the  last  year  or  two.  and  the  purple  color 
of  the  cones,  which  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  other 
species  and  have  more  prominent  bracts.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  a 
light  gray,  thin  and  scaly.  The  wood  is  hard  and  of  very  fine  grain, 
a  feature,  however,  which  is  common  to  many  species  of  the  high 
mountains  where  growth  is  slow.  The  tree  is  of  no  value  commer 
cially. 

SPRUCE. 

A  spruce  tree  is  readily  recognized  by  a  few  conspicuous  marks. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  a  tree  of  rather  dense  foliage,  with  short,  rigid,  single 
leaves  alternating  in  position..  The  points  of  the  leaves  are  sharp: 
this  causes  the  branch  to  present  a  prickly  sensation  to  the  touch. 
The  leaver,  moreover,  are  usually  four-angled  in  transverse  section. 
When  the  leaves  fall  from  the  branch  they  leave  a  prominent  peg- 
like  elevation,  by  which  a  spruce  branch  may  be  identified  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  leaves.  The  cones  of  spruces  vary  in  size  wyith 
the  different  species,  but  they  agree  in  the  suppression  of  the  bracts 
and  the  drooping  attitude  which  they  assume  upon  the  branch.  Two 
seeds  are  borne  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  scale,  and  these,  when 
liberated,  are  provided  with  ample  wdngs.  The  spruces  are  partial 
to  moist  soils  and  cooler  climates.  Some  of  the  species  are  much 
used  for  paper  pulp  and  produce  lumber  of  fine  quality.  The  Nor 
way  spruce,  an  introduced  species,  is  commonly  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Engelmann  spruce  (Picea  Engelmannii)  is  the  only  native  species 
in  Montana.  Opinions  of  botanists  differ  somewhat  in  this  matter, 
some  holding  that  another  species,  Picea  Columbiana,  also  occurs. 
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Observation,  however,  has  borne  the  conviction  that  there  are  no 
real  or  constant  marks  distinguishing  the  two  species.  This  tree  has 
an  extensive  range.  It  is  found  from  the  Yukon  to  Arizona  and 


FIG.  17. — Engelmann  Spruce,  in  the  upper  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana. 

New  Mexico,  over  the  higher  elevations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
in  the  Cascades  to  northern  California.  In  Montana  it  occurs  at 
altitudes  from  3,000  feet  to  timber  line,  where  it  often  forms  dwarfed 
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and  stunted  specimens.  It  seeks  wet  soil,  is  abundant  around  lakes, 
where  it  sometimes  forms  pure  forests,  and  along  stream  bottoms,  and 
again  on  high  slopes  where  the  moisture  from  melting  snows  is  peren 
nial.  Owing  to  its  moderate  demand  for  light,  it  often  forms  dense 
forests,  excluding  every  other  form  of  plant  life.  It  grows  also  at 
higher  elevations,  mixed  with  fir  and  pine,  and  on  lower  ground  may 
reach  a  diameter  of  4  and  a  height  of  over  100  feet. 

The  botanical  characters  of 
Engelmann  spruce  are  seen  in 
its  various  parts.  Its  leaves 
are  about  1  inch  long,  and 
often  covered  with  a  whitish 
bloom,  especially  in  younger 
specimens.  They  are  sharp 
pointed  and  stand  out  in  all 
directions  from  the  twig.  The 
cones  are  produced  in  num 
bers  near  ths  ends  of  the 
branches.  They  are  about  '2 
inches  in  length  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam 
eter,  with  thin  scales,  and 
bracts  only  minutely  visible 
at  the  base  of  the  scale.  "When 

ripe     the     Scales     of     the     Cone    FIG.  18. — Eugelmann  Spruce.     .1,  Mature  cone; 

spread    apart,    and   the   seeds      *£££."*''  D'  P°rti°n  ° 
from  the  tree  tops  are  carried 

great  distances.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  thin,  scaly,  and  gray.  The 
wood  is  light  in  weight  and  color.  At  present  lumber  is  not  exten 
sively  manufactured  from  spruce  in  Montana. 

The  white  spruce  is  reported  as  extending  southward  along  the 
Rocky  Mountains  into  northern  Montana.  This  species  extends 
across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  coast  northward  to  Alaska. 
It  is  probable  that  the  white  spruce  is  very  sparingly  distributed  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  within  the  United  States,  and  is,  of  course,  un 
important.  It  is  described  as  a  tree  ordinarily  less  than  75  feet  in 
height,  with  a  diameter  of  1  foot,  more  or  less.  The  foliage  has 
a  light  green  color,  with  a  whitish  tinge,  and  the  young  shoots 
have  a  fetid  odor  when  crushed.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  shorter 
than  those  of  Engelmann  spruce,  and  the  cones,  usually  less  than  2 
inches  in  length,  are  soft  to  the  touch.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is 
brownish  in  color  and  broken  into  thin  scales.  This  is  botanically 
known  as  Picea  Canadensis. 

The  blue  spruce  (Picea  pungens}  is  found  chiefly  in  the  central 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  but  occurs  as  far  north  as  the  Yellowstone 
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FIG.  19. — Western  Hemlock,  in  Glacier  National  Park.    The  moist  conditions  are  indicated 
by  the  lichen,  Alectoria.,  hanging  from  the  branches. 
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Park.  It  is  called  "blue  spruce,"  because  of  the  blue-green  cast  of 
its  foliage,  and  is  of  some  interest  as  being  the  "  State  tree  "  of  Colo 
rado.  It  is  also  known  as  Picea,  Parryan". 

The  blue  spruce  is  a  small  tree  and  differs  from  Engelmann  spruce 
in  having  smooth  instead  of  pubescent  twigs.  In  its  growth  it  usually 
preserves  a  conical  form,  but  often  spreads  its  branches  wide,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  a  shrubby  form  at  high  altitudes.  The  bark  is 
gray,  usually  smooth  and  firm,  in  older  trees  becoming  hard  and 
thick.  The  twigs  are  shiny  and  smooth  and  the  leaves  about  1  inch 
in  length  and  sharp  pointed.  Cones  are  usually  plentiful,  borne 
singly  or  in  clusters,  and  3  or  4  inches  long. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  little  importance  commercially,  but  the 
trees  are  exploited  much  by  horticulturists  for  ornamental  planting 
and  are  widely  grown  throughout  the  country. 

HEMLOCKS. 

Four  species  of  hemlock  are  native  to  Xorth  America.  Two  of 
these  occur  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  two  on  the  Pacific.  The  hem 
locks,  like  the  spruces,  prefer  a  cool  climate  and  moist  soil ;  they  are 
also  partial  to  regions  of  relatively  high  atmospheric  moisture. 
They  are  trees  that  endure  much  shade  and  often  grow  in  great 
numbers  under  other  trees  in  a  forest;  veritable  thickets  of  young 
trees  sometimes  occur  in  such  situations.  In  form  the  hemlocks  have 
some  features  that  are  distinctive.  The  leading  shoot  of  the  tree 
has  a  more  or  less  horizontal  or  nodding  habit  for  a  foot  or  two  of 
its  length;  the  branches,  at  least  the  secondary  ones,  usually  droop, 
and  there  are  many  small  twTigs  which,  though  originating  on  sev 
eral  sides  of  the 
branch,  come  to  be 
distributed  in  a 
more  or  less  flat 


spray; 

In  its  botanical 
aspects  the  tree 
may  be  described 
as  follows:  Its 
leaves  are  usually 
much  flattened  and 
at  the  base  nar 
rowed  into  a  stalk 

that      becomes  FlG-  20- — Western  Hemlock.     A,  Twig  and  cone ;  It,  seed-bearing 

scale  ;  slightly  enlarged. 

twisted  in  order  to 

bring  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  into  the  plane  occupied  by  the 
spray  of  branches.  The  leaves  are  short  and  usually  lighter  colored 
beneath ;  they  fall  from  the  branch  rapidly  upon  drying  and  leave  a 
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small  protuberance,  similar  to  that  found  in  the  spruces,  but  not  so 
prominent.    The  fruit  of  the  hemlocks  is  a  small  cone  with  thin  scales 


FIG.  21. — Mountain,  or  Black  Hemlock,  in  the  St.  Joe  Mountains  of  northern  Idaho;  on  the 
extreme  left  an  Alpine  Fir;  altitude  about  6,000  feet. 

and  very  inconspicuous  bracts.  The  seeds  mature  in  one  year,  are 
small,  light,  and  well  winged.  The  bark  of  hemlocks  is  dark  colored, 
hard,  and  rough,  and  less  than  2  inches  in  thickness.  The  bark, 
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moreover,  contains  a  large  amount  of  tannin  and  is  much  used  in 
tanning.  The  wood  is  usually  hard,  brittle,  and  not  very  durable 
upon  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  flowers  of  both  kinds  occur  on 
the  smaller  twigs  in  great  numbers,  opening  early  in  the  spring. 

The  western  hemlock  (Tsuga  heterophyUa]  is  found  from  Alaska 
southward  to  northern  California,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
western  Montana  and  northern  Idaho.  Its  range  in  Montana  is 
confined  to  a  few  places  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State, 
in  the  Flathead  Valley,  the  Glacier  National  Park,  and  in  the  better- 
watered  situations  westward.  The  roots  of  this  tree  spread  thickly 
interwoven  in  the  surface  layer  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  slightest 
ground  fire  is  fatal  to  it.  The  seeds  germinate  readily  upon  old 
rotten  logs  and  stumps  and  on  whatever  surface  sufficient  moisture 
is  retained,  and  the  roots  ultimately  reach  the  soil.  In  regions  espe 
cially  favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  species  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  trees  2  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  with  their  roots  astride  some 
fallen  log,  or  perched  upon  a  stump  12  or  15  feet  high;  occasionally 
the  destruction  of  its  early  support  leaves  the  tree  resting  upon  stilt- 
like  roots.  The  young  trees  spring  up  in  enormous  numbers  in  the 
deeper  forests,  and  their  tops  extend  characteristically  in  a  more 
or  less  horizontal  spray. 

The  western  hemlock  does  not  reach  its  best  development  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  in  western  Washington  and  British  Columbia, 
where  it  reaches  a  diameter  of  5  feet  or  more  and  a  height  sometimes 
of  200  feet.  The  wood  is  useful  for  many  purposes.  Large  quantities 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  has,  however,  no  impor 
tance  in  Montana  mills. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  vary  a  great  deal  in  size,  some  a  fourth, 
others  1  inch  in  length,  with  a  median  groove  on  the  upper  side ;  they 
are  thickly  produced  in  alternate  arrangement  along  the  slender 
twigs.  The  cones  are  less  than  1  inch  long  and  one-fourth  to  three- 
eighths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  pendent  from  the  ends  of  the  twigs. 
The  bark  is  hard  and  rough,  and  exceedingly  rich  in  tannin. 

The  mountain  hemlock  (Tsuga  M ertensiana) ,  also  called  Black 
Hemlock,  is  sometimes  regarded  by  botanists  as  belonging  to  a  dif 
ferent  genus.  It  bears,  however,  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  hem 
locks  to  be  discussed  here.  It  is  a  native  of  the  higher  altitudes  and 
is  found  from  Alaska  through  the  Cascade  range  to  California,  and 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  northern  Idaho  and  western  Montana. 
It  is  found  in  Montana  only  in  the  extreme  western  portions  of  the 
State.  It  is  found  at  timber  line  and  also  at  lower  altitudes,  where 
it  is  mixed  in  larger  forests  with  pine  and  other  species.  The  tree 
may  attain  a  diameter  of  4  feet,  and  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  bears 
a  dense  and  narrowly  pyramidal  crown,  the  branches  of  which  are 
sometimes  heavily  loaded  with  cones. 
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The  leaves  of  this  species  are  more  pointed  than  those  of  the  pre 
ceding  and  have  a  low  ridge  instead  of  the  groove  on  their  upper 


FIG.  22.— Mountain  Hemlock,  about  4  feet  in  diameter. 

surface.  The  dense  foliage  is  dark  green.  The  cone  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length  and  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  cylindrical, 
and  has  thin  scales,  The  seeds  are  small  and  possess  ample  wings, 
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by  which  they  are  carried  far.  as  the  cone  opens  on  the  tree.  The 
bark  is  gray,  coarse,  and  roughened  by  long  ridges.  The  wood  is 
firm  and  fine  grained  but  of  no  importance. 

DOUGLAS  SPRUCE. 

The  genus  to  which  this  tree  belongs  is  known  to  botany  as  Pseudo- 
tsuga,  which  means  "  false  hemlock."  It  bears  little  resemblance, 
however,  to  the  hemlocks,  spruces,  or  firs,  except  in  its  general 
aspect.  Two  species  are  known,  one  of  which  is  restricted  .in  its 
distribution  and  of  little  value;  the  other  is  found  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  from  British  Columbia  to  Mexico  and  west 
to  the  coast,  and  is  of  immense  importance  economically.  As  but 
one  species  is  to  be  considered  in  this  discussion,  the  description  of  the 
genus  will  be  included  in  that  of  the  species. 


FIG.  23.— Top  of  a  young  Douglas  Spruce. 

The  scientific  name  of  this  species  is  Pseudotsuga  taxi/olio..  Sev 
eral  popular  names  are  in  common  usage:  Douglas  spruce,  Douglas 
fir,  Oregon  fir,  red  fir,  yellow  fir,  Oregon  pine,  etc.  The  name  Doug 
las  spruce  is  here  chosen,  since  the  tree  bears  more  resemblance  to 
the  spruce  than  to  the  fir. 

This  tree  is  found  in  practically  all  of  the  coniferous  timbered 
regions  of  the  northern  Rockies.  It  furnishes  a  considerable  part 
of  the  lumber  manufactured  in  this  region.  It  is  often  found  grow 
ing  with  yellow  pine  in  the  drier  situations,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
drouth-resistant  species.  It  grows  much  larger,  however,  where  it 
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has  abundant  moisture,  and  on  the  coast  whore  the  rainfall  is  ample 
reaches  <rreat  size.     In  that  region  trees  of  this  species  are  some- 


FIG.  24.— Grand  Fir,  typical  form.    A  Pacific  coast  tree  uncommon  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Tree  about  100  feet  high  in  this  case,  but  much  larger  ones  are  to  be  found. 

times  found  with  a  diameter  of  12  feet,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  trees  over  200  feet  in  height. 
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The  Douglas  spruce  is  given  to  the  formation  of  forests  so  dense 
in  places  as  to  shut  out  all  direct  sunlight  from  the  soil.  The  abun 
dant  seeds  produced  by  this  species  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  scattered  by  the  wind  result  in  the  rapid  reforestation  of  cleared 
land.  The  young  trees  come  up  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  in 
impenetrable  thickets,  in  which  the  gradual  suppression,  of  the  weaker 
members  brings  about  in  time  a  forest  of  tall,  straight,  and  clear  trees. 
The  large  amount  of  waste  which  naturally  accumulates  upon  the 
ground  and  its  resinous  quality  make  fire  risks  imminent,  and  vast 
areas  of  fine  timber  have  thus  been  lost.  This  tree  is  found  from 
sea  level  in  Oregon  to  altitudes  of  5,000  feet  or  more  in  Montana,  but 


FIG.   23. — Douglas   Spruce.     A,  Cone  ;   n,   leaf ;    C,  bract  and   lower  side   of  seed-bearing 

scale  ;  D,  seed. 

is  found  only  at  altitudes  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet  in  the  southern  limits 
of  its  range. 

In  habit  this  tree  presents  a  straight  central  shaft  and  a  crown 
somewhat  oval  in  outline  except  for  the  sharp  point  of  the  conical 
top.  The  limbs  droop,  curving  upward  at  the  ends.  The  leaves  are 
about  an  inch  in  length,  flat,  blunt,  and  paler  beneath.  They  arise 
alternately  on  all  sides  of  the  smooth  twigs.  When  the  leaves  fall 
they  usually  leave  small  protuberances  on  the  branch,  as  in  the 
hemlock;  they  fall  less  readily,  however,  in  drying.  The  cones  are  2 
to  3  inches  long,  usually  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  have  thin 
scales,  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  of  which  two  seeds  are  normally 
borne.  One  conspicuous  and  significant  feature  of  the  cones  is  in 
the  bracts,  which  are  three-pointed  and  project  prominently  beyond 
the  end  of  the  scale.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  identify  the  tree  in 
this  region.  The  cones  hang  downward  on  the  branch,  and  open  on 
the  tree  to  discharge  the  seeds. 
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The  greenish,  seed-bearing  flowers  appear  erect  on  the  young 
branches  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  yellow  pollen  flowers  appear 
near  by  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  cones  are  matured  in  one 


FIG.  26.— Grand  Fir.    In  young  trees  the  bark  is  smooth,  but  it  grows  rougher  with  age. 


season.  The  bark  of -the  tree  becomes  rougher  with  age,  furrowed  by 
long  intersecting  grooves.  In  its  internal  structure  the  bark  reveals 
yellow  streaks  alternating  with  red  or  brownish  ground  tissue  that 
may  also  serve  as  a  mark  of  identification. 
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The  Douglas  spruce  has  been  planted  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
cultivated  largely  in  Europe.  Its  wood  is  of  great  importance  in 
heavy  construction,  for  ship  building,  for  masts  and  spars,  for  inte 
rior  finish,  and  a  great  variety  of  uses. 

FIRS. 

Most  of  the  true  firs  are  large  forest  trees.  They  are  natives  of  the 
cooler  regions  and  are  partial  to  moist  soils.  For  these  reasons  they 


FKJ.  27. — Grand  Fir.     A,  Twig  and  cono  in  natural  position  ;  li,  bract  and  lower  side  of 

seed-bearing  scale  ;  C,  seed. 

are  found  in  northern  latitudes  and  the  higher  elevations  of  moun 
tains  and  reach  their  b?st  development  on  river  bottoms,  in  canyons, 
and  on  mountain  slopes  close  to  perennial  snows.  Many  of  them  are 
shade-enduring  species  and  grow  for  years  in  the  shelter  of  thickets. 
Under  favorable  conditions  they  grow  rapidly,  reproduce  plentifully, 
and  are  widely  distributed,  sometimes  in  pure,  sometimes  in  mixed 
stands. 

The  distinctive  marks  of  the  firs  are  usually  recognized  with  ease. 
The  leaves  are  flat,  blunt  at  the  apex,  and  somewhat  narrowed  at 
the  base.  They  arise  equally  from  all  sides  of  the  twig  in  alternate 
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order,  but  by  torsion  come  to  lie  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  flat  branch 
ing  system  of  twigs.  When  detached  they  leave  a  small  round  or 
oval  scar,  smooth,  and  not  elevated  as  in  the  spruce  and  some  other 


;.  .'X.— Branch  of  Grand  Fir.    Condition  in  July 


genera.  The  leaves  on  the  topmost  branches  usually  curl  sharply  and 
rigidly  upward,  and  so  often  appear  in  contrast  to  those  below.  The 
younger  stems  and  branches  are  usually  smooth,  with  prominent  gum 
blisters.  Flowers  of  both  kinds  are  borne  on  twigs  of  the  previous 
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year,  the  seed-bearing  rather  few,  the  others  numerous  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  pollen  is  scattered  early,  and  the  fruit  is  matured 
in  one  season.  The  cone  always  stands  erect  upon  the  branch,  and 
its  length,  in  different  species,  varies  from  2  to  6  or  8  inches;  it  is 
cylindrical  or  oval  in  form.  The  cones  of  firs  at  maturity  disintegrate 
upon  the  tree,  so  that  seeds,  scales,  and  bracts  are  liberated  together, 
and  the  axis  of  the  cone,  like  a  spike,  is  left  standing  upon  the  branch. 
Two  seeds  are  borne 
on  the  upper  surface 
of  each  scale.  The 
tracts  in  both  Mon 
tana  species  are  en 
tirely  covered  by  the 
scales  in  the  ripe  cone, 
though  they  are  easily 
found  when  the  cone 
is  broken  up.  The 
cones  are  hard  and 
compact,  though  the 
scales  are  thin.  The 
wood  of  most  of  the 
firs  is  light  in  weight 
and  color,  soft,  and 
not  durable  when  ex 
posed  to  the  weather. 
The  lumber  of  some 
species  is  good  for 
certain  purposes,  but 
the  species  native  to 
Montana  are  of  no 
importance  for  lum 
ber.  There  are  two 
species  of  fir  found  in 
this  region. 

The   lowland   or 
grand    -fir     (Abies 

grandis]  reaches  its  best  development  in  Montana  in  the  Flat- 
head  country  and  the  moister  valleys  in  the  western  end  of  the 
State  and  the  panhandle  of  Idaho.  Its  general  distribution,  how 
ever,  is  more  extensive,  and  reaches  from  British  Columbia  to 
northern  Idaho  and  Montana  west  of  the  Divide,  and  in  the  Cas 
cades  to  northern  California.  In  western  Oregon  and  Washington, 
along  the  river  bottoms,  the  tree  often  reaches  a  diameter  of  5 
and  a  height  of  200  feet  or  more,  with  as  much  as  75  or  100  feet 
clear  of  limbs. 


FIG.  29. — Alpine  Fir.  A,  Twig  and  cones  In  natural  posi 
tion  ;  B,  bract,  at  a,  and  lower  side  of  seed-bearing  scale  ; 
C,  upper  side  of  seed-bearing  scale  with  seeds  In  position. 
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In  its  younger  state  the  grand  fir  has  a  conical  form;  as  it  ap 
proaches  maturity  the  outlines  of  the  tree  become  more  cylindrical, 
owing  to  the-  drooping  of  its  lower  branches.  A  habit  of  the  tree  fre- 


FIG.  30.— Alpine  Fir,  in  Glacier  National  Park,  at  an  altitude  of  about  6,000  feet.    Thy  spire- 
like  form  is  characteristic. 

quently  seen  is  the  presence  of  several  erect  stems  in  the  tops  of  older 
crowns;  these  develop  usually  after  the  destruction  of  the  original 
leader.  The  leaves  are  an  inch,  more  or  less,  in  length,  with  lighter 
color  on  the  lower  surface,  and  a  tendency  to  come  into  a  lateral  flank- 
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ing  position  on  the  twig  by  the  torsion  of  their  short  stems.  The 
twigs  also  have  a  habit  of  spreading  horizontally,  and  those  which 
originate  above  or  below  bend  into  a  horizontal  position  to  conform 
with  the  rest.  The  cones  of  the  grand  fir  are  green  at  maturity, 
about  3  or  4  inches  in  length  and  1  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  com 
posed  of  broad,  closely  overlapping  scales.  The  bark  of  this  species 
is  smooth  in  youth,  but  gradually  it  becomes  broken  by  furrows, 
which  deepen  with  age ;  in  old  trees  the  bark  is  about  2  inches  thick, 
with  uniformly  narrow  ridges  and  deep  grooves,  grayish  on  the 
surface,  but  a  deep  brick-red  within. 

The  alpine  fir  (Abies  lasiocarpa],  often  called  balsam  fir,  in  Mon 
tana  is  more  common.  It  is  not  the  true  balsam  fir,  however,  as  that 
species  is  a  native  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  continent  and  dif 
fers  from  this  in  some  very  important  features.  The  range  of  the 
Alpine  fir  extends  from  Alaska  to  Alberta  in  the  north,  and  south 
ward  through  the  Cascades  to  California  and  in  the  Kocky  Moun 
tains  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  In  Montana  it  is  common  on  all 
the  higher  altitudes,  not  only  of  the  main  but  also  of  the  outlying 
ranges.  In  some  places  it  occurs  as  low  as  2,000  feet,  as  in  the  north 
western  part  of  the  State,  along  the  Kootenai  River,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  occurs  from  5,000  feet  up  to  timber  line,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  Engelmann  spruce  and  whitebark  pine. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  tree  is  its  form,  by  which  a 
normal  specimen  can  be  distinguished  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen.  Its 
typical  shape  is  that  of  a  very  narrow  spire.  It  seldom  has  much 
clear  length,  owing  to  its  habit  of  growing  in  open  groups.  The 
bark  is  smooth,  seldom  rough,  even  in  old  specimens.  The  leaves  are 
shorter  and  darker  colored  than  those  of  the  grand  fir.  The  cones 
are  oblong,  dark  purple,  and  1|  to  3  inches  in  length.  This  tree 
may  attain,  under  the  best  conditions,  a  height  of  150  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  3  or  more  feet.  Owing  to  its  usual  inaccessibility  and 
its  inferior  form,  the  alpine  fir  is  of  no  importance  commercially. 

ARBOR  VITAE. 

The  arbor  vitae  is  commonly  called  a  cedar,  although  that 
appellation  is  applied  to  several  other  genera  as  well.  Two  species 
of  this  genus  occur  in  North  America,  one  on  the  Atlantic,  the  other 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  They  are  trees  which  endure  shade,  require  a 
good  deal  of  moisture,  and  a  moderately  cool  climate. 

In  all  of  the  preceding  genera  the  leaf  arrangement  is  alternate 
or  spiral;  in  the  arbor  vita)  and  juniper  the  arrangement  is  oppo 
site  or  cyclic.  This  applies  to  the  cone  members  as  well  as  to  the 
leaves.  The  stem  of  the  arbor  vitse  is  a  straight  central  shaft,  ex 
tending  through  the  crown.  The  branches  droop  conspicuously,  and 
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the  twigs  are  arranged  in  a  fiat  spray  or  branching  system,  the  ulti 
mate  divisions  of  which  are  almost  contiguous  laterally.  The  leaves 
would  hardly  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  uninitiated ;  they  are  very 
small  scales,  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  closely  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  slender  twig  which  they  entirely  cover.  The 
leaves  stand  opposite  in  pairs  and  lengthwise  of  the  twig  are  arranged 


FIG.  31.— Alpine  Fir.    The  smooth  bark  is  characteristic,  even  to  maturity. 

in  four  ranks.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  arbor  vitae  is  the  fact 
that  in  its  seedling  stage  the  first  season  it  produces  flat,  sharp- 
pointed,  outstanding  leaves,  a  fourth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 
In  an  axil  of  an  upper  one  of  these  a  branch  appears  which  bears 
leaves  that  are  scalelike  and  continue  so  in  the  subsequent  growth. 
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On  the  ends  of  the  ultimate  twigs  the  small  flowers  are  borne,  each 
kind  consisting  of  a  few  pairs  of  scales,  each  pair  at  right  angles  to 
the  one  above  or  below.  The  cones,  wrhich  are  often  produced  in  great 
numbers,  are  half  an  inch  or  less  in  length,  each  of  the  fertile  scales 
producing  one  or  more  seeds.  These  seeds,  unlike  those  of  the  preced 
ing  species,  are  surrounded  by  the  wing;  they  are  oval  in  form,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  less  in  length.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  usually 
much  folded  at  the  base,  with  buttress-like  roots.  The  bark  is  1  inch, 
more  or  less,  in  thickness,  light  gray,  and  divided  by  long  furrows; 
it  is  strongly  fibrous,  separating, 
upon  proper  manipulation,  into 
long,  ribbonlike  strips. 

The  western  arbor  vitce  (Thuya 
plicata]  is  found  from  southern 
Alaska  to  northern  California 
along  the  coast,  in  the  Cascades 
through  Washington  and  Oregon, 
and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
Montana  and  Idaho.  It  reaches 
its  best  development  in  the  deep, 
moist  soils  of  the  lowlands  along 
the  coast  of  Washington  and  Brit 
ish  Columbia,  where  large  speci 
mens  are  found  10  to  15  feet  in  di 
ameter,  some  of  them  with  a  height 
of  200  feet  or  more.  The  lumber  of 
this  tree  is  of  high  value,  being 
light,  soft,  easily  worked,  and  very 

durable.  Especially  is  the  latter  true  of  older  trees,  the  growth 
of  which  has  been  very  slow  as  they  approached  maturity,  resulting 
in  a  fine  and  uniform  grain.  One  may  often  find  in  the  forests  of  the 
coast  region  prostrate  trunks  in  sound  condition  which  have  lain  so 
long  that  other  forest  trees  to  a  diameter  of  several  feet  have  grown 
on  top  of  them,  \vith  huge  roots  reaching  down  on  either  side.  This 
timber  is  used  almost  exclusively,  in  the  Northwest,  for  telegraph 
poles  and  shingles;  the  lumber  is  useful  also  for  many  other  pur 
poses.  The  tree  is  capable  of  enduring  deep  shade,  and  grows  often 
in  mixtures  with  other  species.  In  Montana  the  arbor  vitae  is  found 
only  west  of  the  Divide,  where  it  attains  a  diameter  of  several  feet 
in  the  river  bottoms  and  deep  canyons  under  conditions  of  perennial 
moisture. 

This  tree  is  recognized  by  its  flat  sprays  of  small  twigs  that  form 
a  compact  system.  The  twigs  are  distinctly  flat,  and  the  leaves  in 
pairs,  forming  four  ranks  of  closely  overlapping  scales.  The  cones 
are  three-eighths  or  half  an  inch  long,  borne  on  the  ends  of  the 


FIG.  32. — Arbor  Vitae.     A,  Twig  and  cone; 
scale-like  leaves  ;  D,  scale  ;  C,  seed. 
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twigs,  and  composed  of  three  to  five  pairs  of  scales.  In  form  the  cone 
is  a  narrow  oval.  The  cone  is  matured  in  one  season,  and  the  seed  is 
easily  scattered  to  a  great  distance. 


FIG.  33. — Arbor  Vitae.     Scene  in  St.  Joe  Mountains  in  Idaho. 
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The  junipers  are  not  readily  recognized  as  conifers  by  those  not 
familiar  with  the  more  minute  structure  of  the  flower  and  fruit.  The 
fruit  has  the  appearance  of  a  berry  and  is  commonly  so  called.  In 
reality,  however,  the  fruit  is  a  cone  of  a  very  few  scales  that  have 
become  fleshy  and  united,  their  identity  being  distinguishable  only 
by  small  points  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  These  fruits  are  usually 
globular  or  oval  and  contain  few  seeds.  The  junipers  are  sometimes 


FIG.  34. — Junipers.  Left,  Rocky  Mountain  juniper 'with  immature  cones  at  A  and  mature 
ones  at  B.  Leaves  scalelike.  Right,  dwarf  juniper,  twig,  and  fruit;  D,  seed;  C,  fruit 
(cone)  in  section,  showing  two  seeds. 

dioecious,  i.  e.,  the  pollen  and  the  seed  flowers  are  borne  on  separate 
trees.  In  either  case  the  flowers  are  very  small  and  inconspicuous. 
Some  of  the  junipers  mature  their  fruit  in  one  season,  others  require 
two.  The  wood  is  fine  grained,  aromatic,  and  durable.  In  its  smaller 
forms  it  is  used  for  posts,  but  it  is  useful  otherwise  in  many  ways.  A 
species  of  wide  distribution  through  the  Atlantic  region  is  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  juniper  (Junipcrus  scopidorum]  is  the 
most  common  of  the  Montana  species  and  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  east  and  west  of  the  Divide.  It  is  found  scattered  with  yellow 
pine  along  the  rim-rock  of  the  Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries,  on 
-lopes  and  crests  high  up  toward  the  summit  of  the  main  range 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  west  of  the  Divide  appears  commonly 
in  all  forested  portions  of  the  country,  and  attains  a  diameter  of 
nearly  2  feet  and  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more  in  the  better-watered 
parts  of  the  Flathead  Valley.  Beyond  this  State  its  range  extends 
northward  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  Alberta  and  southward  into 
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Arizona;  it  is  found  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  westward  reaches  the 
coast  of  Washington  and  British  Columbia  and  to  the  eastern  part  of 


FIG.  35.— Rocky  Mountain  Juniper,  on  Flathead  Lake. 

Oregon  and  Nevada.  This  tree  is  able  to  grow  in  dry  uplands,  but 
like  many  other  plants  does  much  better  where  soil  moisture  is 
abundant. 
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"Where  it  grows  unhindered  the  form  of  the  tree  is  that  of  a  blunt 
cone :  under  other  conditions  the  top  is  often  open  and  irregular.  The 
younger  trees  show  a  straight  central  shaft  which  becomes  less  con 
spicuous  later  by  the  development  of  several  strong  branches  and  the 
ultimate  stunting  of  the  leader  in  old  crowns.  The  bark  is  reddish 
brown,  thin,  and  separates  in  strips  of  considerable  length.  The  wood 
is  light  in  weight,  compact,  red  or  light  brown,  and  very  durable. 
Owing  to  its  small  size  and  poor  form,  it  is  useful  only  for  minor 
purposes.  The  ultimate  branches  of  this  tree  are  great  numbers  of 
short  cylindrical  twigs,  along  which  minute,  scalelike  leaves  in  close 
order  are  arranged  in  alternating  pairs.  The  "  berries  "  are  terminal 
on  the  twigs,  are  oval  in  form  and  blue  in  color,  usually  contain 
ing  two  seeds.  In  this,  as  in  other  junipers,  the  fruits  are  sought  by 
birds  and  animals,  that  scatter  the  seeds  undigested.  The  junipers 
have  no  means  of  dissemination  by  the  wind,  but  some  of  the  species 
are  very  widely  distributed. 

The  shrubby  red  cedar  (Juniperus  sabina)  occurs  in  the  northern 
part  of  Montana.  It  is  a  prostrate  shrub,  forming  in  mats,  and  is 
seldom  more  than  2  feet  high,  but  usually  about  1.  The  appearance 
of  its  twigs  is  much  like  that  of  the  preceding  species,  and  so  is  the 
fruit;  in  both  structures,  however,  they  differ  in  points  which  are 
more  readily  appreciated  by  the  technical  botanist.  This  species  has 
a  very  extensive  distribution,  being  found  not  only  in  the  more 
northerly  latitudes  of  Xorth  America,  but  in  those  of  Europe  and 
Asia  as  well. 

The  western  juniper  (Juniperus  occidentdlis)  occurs  in  the  south 
ern  part  of  the  region  included  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  par 
ticularly  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Mr.  Sudworth1  describes  this 
tree  as  being  usually  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of 
16  inches,  more  or  less.  Trunks  are  straight,  with  prominent  ridges 
and  low  branches.  The  bark  is  a  clear,  light  cinnamon  brown,  dis 
tinctly  cut  by  wide,  shallow  furrows.  Leaves  pale,  ashy-green,  and 
prominently  marked  on  the  back  by  a  glandular  pit,  whitish  with 
resin.  The  fruit  is  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  mature 
about  September  of  the  second  year,  bluish  black,  and  covered  with 
a  whitish  bloom,  and  slightly  marked  at  the  top  by  projecting  points, 
the  tips  of  the  flower  scales.  The  flesh  is  scanty  and  dry  and  con 
tains  from  two  to  three  seeds,  which  are  pitted  and  grooved. 

This  tree  has  closely  fitting  and  scale-like  leaves,  and  in  its  general 
form  resembles  somewhat  the  Rocky  Mountain  juniper. 

The  dwarf  jumper  (Juniperu*  communis)  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  other  junipers  by  its  distinct,  outstanding  leaves,  in  circles 
of  three.  The  fruit  matures  at  the  end  of  the  second  season,  is  dark 

1  Sudworth,  George  B.  Forest  Trees  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  Superintendent  of  Docu 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  I).  C.,  1908. 
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blue,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  with  three  points  at  the  apex. 
The  leaves  are  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  length,  flat,  sharp- 
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pointed,  and  somewhat  paler  beneath.  In  Montana  the  habit  of  this 
species  is  that  of  a  prostrate  shrub.  It  often  forms  dense  mats  over 
several  square  rods,  but  usually  in  clumps  several  feet  across.  It 
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seldom  ^s  higher  than  2  or  3  feet.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
the  dwarf  juniper  attains  tree  form,  20  feet  or  more  in  height  and  a 
diameter  of  several  inches. 

In  Montana  this  species  occurs  at  altitudes  from  3,000  to  6,000 
feet  or  more,  and  is  widely  distributed  through  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  plants 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  found  across  the  continent  from 
Greenland  to  Alaska,  and  south  to  Pennsylvania  and  Nebraska,  and 
in  the  mountains  to  Texas  and  Arizona.  It  occurs  also  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

THE  YEW. 

The  yew  (Towns  brevifolia)  is  not  a  conifer  nor  a  member  of  the 
pine  family,  but,  as  it  is  the  most  nearly  allied  to  these  in  the  Mon- 


FIQ.  37.— Western  Yew.    Branches  showing  fruits  in  various  stages  of  development.    July. 

tana  flora,  it  will  be  mentioned  here.  It  possesses  certain  features 
which  suggest  the  conifers,  viz,  the  form  of  its  leaves  and  its  ever 
green  habit.  The  leaves  are  alternately  arranged,  flat,  sharp-pointed, 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  horizontally  disposed. 
The  branches  also  have  a  strong  tendency  to  form  in  flat  sprays. 
The  fruit  is  distinctive.  It  consists  of  a  single  exposed  seed,  which 
is  partly  enveloped  by  a  fleshy  collar  (aril)  which  turns  red  when 
mature.  These  fruits  in  all  stages  of  development  may  be  found  on 
the  same  branch.  When  ripe  the  aril  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  round,  and  slightly  flattened  apically. 
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The  yew  in  Montana,  except  in  the  most  favorable  situations,  is  a 
mere  shrub,  growing  in  thick  forests  in  the  shade  of  other  trees.  In 
the  region  about  Flathead  Lake  it  attains  a  height  of  20  feet  and  a 
diameter  near  the  ground  of  1  foot  or  more,  although  the  stem 
divides  low  into  several  stout  branches.  Farther  west,  in  the  moister 
places  on  the  coast,  it  grows  much  larger  and  with  better  form.  The 
bark  of  the  yew  is  thin,  red,  and  flakes  off  in  large  scales.  The  wood 
is  moderately  hard,  of  very  fine  grain,  dark  in  color,  and  of  great 
resiliency.  It  is  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bows  for  archery. 
A  relative  of  this  species,  the  English  yew,  was  long  ago  famous  in 
history  for  the  bows  which  were  fashioned  from  its  wood. 

The  western  yew  is  found  in  Montana  west  of  the  continental 
divide  and  north  from  the  head  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  to  the 
west.  Its  range  at  large  extends  from  southern  Alaska  into  Cali 
fornia  and  the  mountains  of  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon. 


KEY  TO  THK  CKXKUA   OF  MONTANA  CONIFERS. 

1.  Leaves  in  clusters  of  two.  three,  or  five ._  Pines. 

2.  Leaves  in  clusters- of  ten  or  more Larches. 

3.  Leaves  borne  singly  : 

Leaves  alternate — 

Leaves  sharp-pointed,  rigid Spruce. 

Leaves  softer,  blunt  or  rounded  on  the  end — 

Cones  erect,  solid Firs. 

Cones  pendent — 

Bracts  conspicuous,  three-pointed _. Douglas  spruco. 

Bracts  entirely  concealed Hemlocks. 

Leaves  mostly  scale-like,  opposite  or  in  circles — 

Sprays.flat,  cones  dry Arbor vitae. 

Sprays  bushy,  cone  berry-like . Junipers. 


III.  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CONIFERS. 


Observe  the  tree  as  it  stands ;  it  is  differentiated  into  stem,  crown, 
and  roots.  Is  the  stem  discernible  as  a  continuous  straight  shaft 
through  to  the  top  of  the  crown  ?  In  most  conifers  of  normal  growth 
it  does  so  appear,  though  in  stunted  specimens,  and  in  some  old  ones, 
the  main  stem  dissolves  into  a  few  large  branches.  At  a  convenient 
distance  compare  several  trees  of  the  same  species  as  to  the  profile 
of  the  crown,  as  to  the  habit  of  branching,  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
main  branches  and  also  the  lesser  ones.  Can  you  recognize  and  de 
fine  any  peculiarities  of  outline  which  mark  the  particular  species? 
Observe  the  tree  nearer  at  hand  and  notice  whether  the  branches 
seem  to  be  grouped  in  circles  at  intervals.  This  is  a  common  feature 
of  the  branching  of  certain  species,  and  if  clearly  defined  the  circles 
of  branches  may  be  taken  to  indicate  where  one  season's  growth  has 
ended  and  another  begun.  The  distance  between  successive  whorls 
may  usually  be  considered  one  year's  growth.  Such  intervals  do 
not  lengthen  after  the  first  season.  Make  special  observations  of 
the  bark — its  color  and  surface,  whether  rough  or  smooth ;  the  depth 
and  direction  of  the  channels,  and  the  form  and  size  of  the  areas  they 
inclose;  the  manner  of  scaling  off,  and  its  thickness.  Notice  the 
bark  of  trees  of  different  ages  in  the  same  species.  Follow  the 
changes  which  take  place  as  to  color,  surface,  etc.  Is  the  same  series 
of  changes  noticeable  from  the  younger  to  the  older  parts  of  the 
main  stem  of  the  same  tree  ? 

The  branches. — Do  the  branches  show  the  same  characteristics  as 
the  main  stem?  Are  the  features  of  the  bark  the  same?  Do  other 
branches  tend  to  arise  from  the  main  one  in  circles?  Look  for  ring- 
like  markings  on  the  branch.  They  may  be  found  in  most  cases  at 
intervals  of  an  inch  to  a  foot  or  more,  and  indicate  the  limits  of  the 
season's  growth,  like  the  whorls  of  branches  on  the  main  stem.  Do 
the  whorls  of  twigs  on  a  branch  stand  in  relation  to  such  markings? 
Are  there  buds  on  the  tips  or  the  sides  of  the  branches  ?  Remove  the 
scales  from  one  of  them.  Do  you  find  a  small  green  elevation  just 
above  and  at  the  base  of  each  scale?  They  are  present  in  winter 
buds  and  are  the  beginnings  of  leaves  for  the  next  season.  What  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  bud  scales?  Refer  to  the  branch  just  below 
the  bud  and  see  what  has  become  of  the  bud  scales.  Determine  by  a 
series  of  observations  during  the  summer  when  the  buds  are  formed 
and  the  amount  of  development  which  takes  place  in  one  season  pre- 
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paratory  for  the  next.  Watch  the  unfolding  of  buds  in  the  spring 
and  the  appearance  of  the  various  parts.  How  long  does  it  require 
for  the  main  growth  in  length  to  be  accomplished  ? 

The  leaves. — Observe  closely  a  single  leaf.  Is  it  uniform  in  color, 
rigid  or  flexible,  sharp  or  rounded  at  the  point?  Cut  across  a  leaf 
and  notice  the  outline  of  its  section.  Are  the  leaves  borne  singly 
or  in  clusters?  The  pines  have  leaves  in  twos?  threes,  or  fives,  and 
the  larches  in  bunches  of  from  10  to  40.  In  the  pine  observe  the  short 
spurs  upon  which  the  leaves  are  borne;  these  are  short  branches. 
Compare  with  those  found  in  the  larch.  Determine  at  what  age 
the  leaves  fall.  To  do  this,  count  the  number  of  years  back  from 
the  end  of  the  branch  to  where  the  leaves  are  about  all  shed  from  the 
branch.  Try  this  method  on  other  branches  and  compare.  This  mat 
ter  stands  in  relation  to  the  density  of  the  branching,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  in  some  trees  the  leaves  are  shed  earlier  than  in  others. 
The  leaves  succumb  and  drop  off  when  they  are  shaded.  Can  you  by 
examining  the  leaves  learn  something  as  to  the  needs  of  the  tree  with 
reference  to  light?  Another  method  of  determining  the  age  at  which 
leaves  are  shed  is  to  cut  through  the  branch  at  the  place  where  the 
leaves  have  fallen  and  count  the  rings  in  the  wood,  one  for  each 
year's  growth.  If  the  branch  has  been  of  slow  growth,  this  may  re 
quire  the  aid  of  a  lens.  Observe  whether  the  position  and  attitude 
of  the  leaves  are  the  same  in  all  species.  In  what  trees  do  the  leaves 
occur  in  alternate  or  spiral  arrangement?  Are  there  any  in  which 
they  are  in  circles,  or  opposite? 

The  -flowers. — The  flowers  of  the  conifers  appear  early  in  the  sea 
son,  before  the  new  leaves  have  fairly  expanded  on  the  same  branch. 
The  flowers  of  these  trees  are  always  of  two  kinds.  Look  for  the 
ovulate  or  seed-bearing  flowers  on  or  near  the  ends  of  the  branchlets. 
These  are  erect  and  usually  red  and  consist  ordinarily  of  a  compact 
series  of  outstanding  scales  on  a  short  central  axis.  The  pollen 
flowers,  in  much  greater  numbers,  are  usually  a  little  farther  back 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  are  either  pendent  or  projecting  in 
all  directions,  except  in  the  case  of  arbor  vitse  and  most  of  the 
junipers,  in  which  they  are  terminal  on  short  branches.  What  do 
you  observe  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  flowers  of  both  kinds? 
Compare,  if  possible,  various  members  of  the  pine  family  as  to  the 
position  of  the  flowers  on  the  branch.  Examine  the  parts  of  the 
flowers.  Look  for  the  young  seeds  at  the  base  of  the  scale  on  the 
upper  side.  Find  the  source  of  the  pollen.  In  many  cases  the  flowers 
of  pines  and  other  members  of  this  group  are  on  high  branches  and 
out  of  reach  from  the  ground,  but  old  trees  may  sometimes  be  found 
with  spreading  and  lowy-hanging  branches  on  Avhich  cones  have  been 
produced  in  previous  years;  they  will  usually  be  found  in  flower  at 
the  right  season. 
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The  fr-uit. — Observe  the'r  position  of  the  cones  or  fruit.  Does  the 
cone  stand  in  the  same  position  as  the  flower?  How  much  growth 
has  intervened?  Are  there  younger  and  smaller  cones  on  the  tree 
at  the  same  time?  What  do  you  infer  as  to  the  length  of  time  re 
quired  for  the  maturing  of  the  fruit?  Examine  cones  of  different 
species  and  note  differences  of  size,  form,  color,  hardness,  surface 
markings,  and  other  features.  What  trees  mature  their  cones  in  one 
year?  Which  in  two?  Take  a  closed  ripe  cone  from  the  tree  and 
keep  it  in  a  dry  place.  Observe  the  manner  in  which  it  opens.  Ex 
amine  the  structure  of  the  cone.  Is  there  more  than  one  series  of 
organs?  Notice  in  most  cases  the  bract  just  below  the  seed-bearing 
scale.  Compare  different  species  as  to  the  relative  development  of 
scale  and  bract. 

The  seed. — What  is  the  position  of  the  seed  in  the  cone?  How 
many  seeds  are  borne  on  each  scale  ?  In  what  position  on  the  scale  ? 
What  facilities  for  distribution  do  the  seeds  possess?  How  effective 
as  a  means  of  distribution  are  the  wings  found  on  some  seeds  ?  Let 
fall  some  seeds  having  wings  from  a  height  of  se_veral  feet.  Is  the 
rate  of  its  fall  controlled  by  the  wing?  Of  what  use  is  such  retarda 
tion  of  fall  among  seeds  disseminated  by  the  wind?  Estimate  the 
average  number  of  seeds  to  the  cone.  Remove  the  coat  of  a  seed  and 
observe  the  fleshy  contents.  In  the  center  of  the  fleshy  mass  lies  the 
embryo,  a  cylindrical  or  club-shaped  body  with  a  root  rudiment,  or 
radicle,  at  the  smaller  end,  and  at  the  larger  a  circle  of  small  mem 
bers,  the  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons;  the  young  stem  is  the  middle 
portion.  The  fleshy  material  surrounding  the  embryo  is  called  the 
endosperm,  and  serves  as  food  for  the  seedling  until  it  becomes 
established  in  the  soil.  Soak  a  few  pine  seeds  in  water  for  a  day, 
and  then  sow  in  light  soil  in  boxes  or  out  of  doors,  keep  slightly 
moist,  and  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the  young  plants.  Observe 
the  behavior  of  the  young  plants  with  reference  to  the  seed  coat  and 
endosperm.  What  purpose  do  the  cotyledons  serve  first?  Later? 
Compare  seeds  of  different  members  of  the  pine  family  as  to  their 
form  and  their  behavior  during  germination. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 
Washington,  December  26,  1917. 

SIR  :  A  year  or  so  ago  the  department  of  education  of  the  State  of 
California  published  for  us*e  in  the  schools  of  that  State  a  pamphlet 
containing  many  valuable  suggestions  for  teaching  good  manners 
in  the  elementary  schools.  The  matter  and  style  of  this  pam 
phlet  are  so  good  that  I  have  induced  Dr.  Margaret  Schallenberger 
McNaught,  commissioner  of  elementary  schools  of  California,  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  to  revise  it  for  publication  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  so  that  it  may  be  thus  made  available  for  the  schools 
of  all  the  States,  Territories,  and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  transmitting  this  revision  for  this  purpose. 
Respectfully  submitted.  • 

P.  P.  CLAXTON, 

Commissioner 
The  SECRETARY  OF  THE   INTERIOR. 
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TRAINING  IN  COURTESY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Realizing  the  difficulty  of  teaching  morals  and  manners,  subjects 
•which  the  laws  of  many  States  require  to  be  taught,  this  bulletin  on 
good  manners  has  been  prepared  as  a  help  to  elementary  teachers. 

Though  written  for  the  teachers,  it  is  addressed  to  the  children  and 
may  be  used  in  various  ways :  It  may  be  read  silently  by  the  teacher 
and  discussed  with  the  children;  it  may  be  used  merely  as  added 
material  to  suggest  or  to  supplement  lessons  planned  by  the  teachei  — 
for  it  is  by  no  means  exhaustive ;  it  may  be  read  aloud  to  the  children ; 
or  the  older  boys  and  girls  may  read  it  for  themselves. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Frank  L.  Crone,  Director  of  Edu 
cation  in  the  Philippines,  for  his  courtesy  in  granting  permission  to 
use  material  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  47,  "Good  Manners  and  Right 
Conduct,"  published  by  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  for  use 
in  primary  grades;  also  to  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  Santa 
Ana,  Cal.,  for  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  issued  under  the  title, 
"Courtesies  for  Every  Day,"  and  adapted  herein  under  the  headings, 
"Street  Conduct  for  Boys"  and  "Street  Conduct  for  Girls";  also  to 
Miss  Bessie  McCabe  of  the  training  department  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
State  Normal  School  for  dramatization  lessons  in  manners  and  con 
duct  wrought  out  under  her  direction  by  primary  children  and  their 
student  teachers. 

An  American  visitor  to  Europe  can  tell,  by  the  manners  and  the 
mode  of  speech,  the  social  grade  and  education  of  almost  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  he  meets.  The  European  visitor  to  America  has  no 
such  guides  in  dealing  with  persons  whom  he  meets  on  the  streets  or 
in  railway  trains  and  hotels.  In  Europe  for  centuries  past  the  differ 
ences  in  education  and  association  have  been,  so  great  as  to  make 
and  mark  a  wide  and  deep  distinction  between  the  courtly  manners 
of  the  gentleman  and  those  of  the  shopkeeper,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
boor;  and  the  effects  of  that  training  are  everywhere  evident.  In  our 
country  the  opposite  course  has  been  taken,  and  wherever  manners 
are  taught  at  all  they  are  taught  as  parts  of  a  universal  democracy. 

The  aim  at  an  equality  of  manners  began  with  the  founders  of  the 
Republic.  They  showed  this  aim  as  markedly  in  social  intercourse 
as  in  their  political  campaigns.  A  foreign  minister  once  observed 
Thomas  Jefferson  lift  his  hat  in  response  to  an  old  negro  wrho  had 
bowed  to  him  as  he  passed.  "  I  am  surprised,  Mr.  President,"  said  the 
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minister,  "that  you  take  off  your  hat  to  a  slave."  "Why,"  replied 
Jefferson,  "I  should  not  like  to  have  a  slave  more  polite  than  I  am." 
An  American  sailor  landing  in  England  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  took  a  first-class  seat  in  a  stage  coach,  but  was 
told  to  get  out,  as  such  seats  were  reserved  for  gentlemen.  "I  am  a 


FIG.  2. — An  American  gentleman. 


gentleman,"  said  the  sailor.  "Who  made  gentlemen  out" of  fellows 
like  you?"  asked  the  coach  guard.  "George  Washington,"  said  the 
sailor ;  and  he  kept  his  seat. 

We  have,  then,  a  democracy  of  manners,  established  by  Washing 
ton,  illustrated  by  Jefferson,  and  upheld  by  popular  favor  and  aspira- 
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tion.  We  can  not  expect,  nor  do  we  wish,  to  give  to  the  busy  workers 
of  our  land  the  fine,  formal,  elaborate  manners  of  royal  courts;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  willing  that  any  of  our  people  shall  have 
other  manners  than  those  which  result  from  what  was  known  of  old 
as  "good  breeding." 

The  importance  of  education  in  manners  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
knowledge  of  social  customs  and  social  usages  is  almost  as  necessary 
to  civilized  man  as  a  knowledge  of  how  to  earn  a  living.  If  men  and 
women  did  not  know  and  observe  the  rule  of  the  road  "turn  to  the 
light,"  their  movements  along  any  street  or  highway  would  be  a 
continuous  disturbance  of  traffic,  not  only  annoying,  but  liable  to 
become  dangerous  at  an  unexpected  moment.  So  it  is  with  every 
other  social  custom.  The  young  man  or  woman  who  does  not  know 
the  rules  of  business  or  of  social  life  is  frequently  ill  at  ease,  awkward, 
confused,  and  unable  rightly  to  exert  powers  of  speech  or  action,  when 
opportunities  offei  for  making  friends  that  may  be  of  larger  importance 
than  will  come  again  for  years. 

In  all  education,  manners  should  be  taught  as  matters  of  sufficient 
value  to  be  studied  for  themselves,  not  merely  as  minor  parts  of 
health  laws,  good  conduct,  or  school  discipline.  It  is  true  that  right 
manners  resulting  from  good  breeding  tend  toward  health  and  good 
conduct  and  obedience,  but  they  have  also  a  virtue  of  their  own. 
They  demand  for  their  attainment:  First,  control  of  petty  irritations, 
capricious  likes  or  dislikes,  carelessness  of  speech,  rudeness  of  action, 
and  all  foims  of  selfishness;  and,  second,  consideration  for  others, 
kindliness  of  will,  and  gentleness  of  word  and  sentiment.  The  daily 
exercise  of  this  control  and  this  consideration  of  others  reacts  upon 
all  the  impulses  of  processes  of  the  mind  and  tends  to  produce 
excellency  of  character. 


I.  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  GOOD  CONDUCT. 

CLEANLINESS. 

All  of  us  like  to  have  friends  and  to  be  near  our  friends.  We  should 
be  careful,  then,  to  please  them  and  certainly  we  should  not  offend 
them. 

We  are  pleasanter  companions  when  we  are  clean  than  when  we 
are  dirty.  We  may  be  offensive  if  we  are  dirty.  Boys  and  girls  who 
are  not  clean  may  be  most  unwelcome  in  a  group  of  their  classmates 
or  playmates;  yet  no  one  of  the  group  would  wish  to  say  to  them, 
"You  are  not  clean,  I  do  not  like  to  play  with  you,"  because  that 
might  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  uncleanly  children. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  unwelcome.  We  can  be  clean  if  we 
know  how  to  be  clean  and  if  we  take  pride  in  being  clean.  There  are 
certain  facts  about  the  care  of  the  body  that  all  boys  and  girls  should 
know  and  certain  acts  of  cleanliness  that  ought  to  be  practiced  so 
often  and  so  regularly  that  they  become  habits  of  life. 

The  older  children  of  a  family  ought  to  help  the  younger  and 
weaker  ones  until  they  are  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  care  for 
themselves  properly. 

Care  of  the  body. — Since  we  must  look  at  one  another  as  we  work 
and  play  together,  we  ought  to  look  as  clean  as  possible;  the  cleaner 
we  are  the  better  we  look.  It  is  agreeable  to  sit  or  to  stand  near  a 
person  who  bathes  frequently,  for  no  unpleasant  odor  comes  from  the 
skin  of  such  a  person.  It  makes  us  happy  to  feel  that  those  who  are 
with  us  every  day  like  to  have  us  near  them.  You  know  how  com 
fortable  we  feel  after  we  have  had  a  good  bath.  We  may  not  realize 
that  not  only  are  we  ourselves  comfortable  and  happy  because  we  are 
clean,  but  that  we  are  making  others  comfortable  and  happy,  because 
we  are  clean ;  and  that  for  this  reason  they  like  to  look  at  us  and  they 
like  to  be  near  us.  It  is  because  other  people  are  made  uncomfort 
able  when  we  are  dirty  that  it  shows  good  manners  on  our  part  to 
be  as  clean  as  possible.  We  know  it  is  bad  manners  to  say  things 
which  hurt  the  feelings  of  others.  I  wonder  if  we  ever  have  thought 
it  is  bad  manners  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  other  people  by  coming 
among  them  with  unclean  bodies  or  that  it  shows  good  manners  to 
give  people  pleasure  by  being  as  clean  as  possible. 

We  can  not  give  this  pleasure  unless  we  bathe  the  whole  body  in  a 
tub,  if  possible,  using  warm  water  and  soap,  at  least  once  a  week— 
twice  would  be  better — and  change  soiled  underclothing  for  clean 
10 
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garments  certainly  once  a  week.  In  warm  weather  we  should  bathe 
oftener  with  warm  water  and  soap,  because  we  perspire  more  freely. 

l''<ice  and  hands. — No  one  likes  to  look  at  a  dirty  face  or  dirty  hands. 
No  one  enjoys  being  touched  by  dirty  hands.  If  the  hands  are  soiled 
in  a  kind  of  work  or  play  that  makes  it  impossible  to  keep  them  clean, 
they  should  be  washed  when  this  kind  of  work  or  play  is  ended  and 
before  beginning  other  work  or  play  that  will  not  soil  them.  Your 
teacher  will  be  glad  to  talk  this  over  with  you  and  tell  you  when  your 
hands  should  be  specially  clean.  The  whole  face  and  hands  and 
wrists  and  neck  and  ears  should  be  carefully  washed  and  wiped  dry 
every  morning  before  breakfast  and  at  other  times  during  the  day 
when  necessary. 

Nails. — It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  keep  the  nails  clean,  but  every  self- 
respecting  boy  and  girl  should  clean  the  nails  at  least  once  a  day. 
The  best  time  is  before  breakfast,  the  best  place  is  in  the  bedroom 
or  the  bathroom,  the  best  nail  cleaner  is  not  made  of  metal.  An 
orange-wood  stick  is  excellent;  a  toothpick  is  good.  Keep  the  nails 
trimmed,  or  better,  filed,  neatly.  If  they  are  too  long  they  are  likely 
to  collect  dirt  and  also  to  break.  Ragged,  broken  nails,  or  nails  that 
are  bitten  are  very  unsightly.  Nobody  likes  to  look  at  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  well-shaped,  clean  nails. 
We  can  give  this  pleasure  if  we  take  the  trouble.  Let  us  look  at  our 
nails  and  imagine  whether  they  would  be  pleasing  to  others. 

Hair. — Because  boys  wear  the  hair  short  it  is  easier  for  them  than 
for  girls  to  keep  it  clean;  boys  can  wash  the  head  oftener  than  girls. 
However,  if  the  hair  is  carefully  brushed  as  well  as  combed  every 
day,  it  is  kept  free  from  tangles  and  from  much  dust  that  would 
gather  in  these  tangles.  About  once  in  two  weeks  is  sufficiently  often 
for  girls  to  wash  their  hair.  Would  it  not  be  fine  if  every  boy  and 
every  girl  in  the  United  States  took  pride  in  having  a  clean  scalp  and 
clean  hair  ? 

When  away  from  home  take  your  own  comb  and  brush  with  you. 
Do  not  use  a  public  brush  or  comb  for  your  hair  any  more  than  you 
would  use  a  public  towel  to  wipe  your  face  and  hands.  Be  sure,  too, 
to  wash  your  brush  and  comb  whenever  they  get  dirty.  You  can  not 
have  clean  hair  if  you  use  a  sticky,  greasy  brush  and  comb. 

Nose. — Not  only  the  outside  of  the  nose  should  be  bathed  but  also 
the  inside,  for  the  nostrils  catch  much  dust.  If  the  nose  is  not  kept 
clean  an  itching  may  be  felt,  and  this  itching  causes  some  children  to 
pick  the  nose.  This  is  not  cleanly.  Never  pick  the  nose.  Strange 
to  say,  there  are  people  who  do  not  use  their  handkerchiefs.  Such 
people  are  very  unpleasant  companions.  No  one  likes  to  sit  near 
them  or  to  look  at  them,  and  yet  no  one  feels  like  saying,  "Where  is 
your  handkerchief?  Why  don't  you  use  it?"  These  are  questions 
we  ought  to  ask  ourselves,  and  we  ought  to  answer  them  by  keeping 
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a  handkerchief  in  the  pocket  and  using  it  whenever  necessary,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  making  ourselves  comfortable  but  because  we 
respect  the  feelings  of  people  who  are  obliged  to  bo  near  us  wherever 
\\  o  go.  We  have  no  right  to  make  another  person  uncomfortable. 

Do  not  use  a  handkerchief  too  many  times.  When  it  is  soiled, 
wash  it  with  soap  and  warm  water  till  it  is  clean  again,  or  place  it  in 
the  laundry  bag  or  basket  where  it  will  be  washed,  and  get  a  clean 
one.  It  is  better  to  carry  1  clean  handkerchief  than  10  soiled 
ones,  and  far  better  to  carry  one  clean  one  than  a  clean  one  and  a 
soiled  one.  We  should  take  pride  not  only  in  having  a  handker 
chief,  but  in  having  ;i  clean  one.  A  piece  of  plain,  white  cloth, 


FIG.  3.— School  children  taking  lessons  in  cleaning  their  teeth. 

neatly  hemmed,  looks  better  and  shows  more  refinement  than  a 
soiled  handkerchief,  even  if  the  soiled  one  is  made  of  fine  linen  or 
silk  and  trimmed  with  lace. 

Look  in  your  pocket  for  your  handkerchief.  Is  it  there  ?  Is  it  clean 
or  is  it  not  clean  ?  Never  leave  home  without  a  clean  handkerchief. 

Teeth. — Sometimes  we  turn  our  heads  away  when  certain  people 
come  too  near  us,  because  we  dislike  the  odor  of  their  breath;  it  is 
very  unpleasant,  but  we  do  not-  like  to  speak  of  it.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  a  bad  breath.  This  bad  breath  often  comes  from  teeth  which 
are  not  kept  clean.  The  teeth  need  to  be  brushed  with  water  and  a 
good  toothbrush,  using  tooth  powder  or  a  tooth  liquid  or  paste,  just 
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as  regularly  as  the  face  is  washed,  yet  there  are  children  who  seldom 
or  never  brush  their  teeth,  but  let  a  yellowish,  scum  cover  them. 
No  one  likes  to  look  at  this  scum,  but  everybody  likes  to  see  bright, 
pearly  teeth.  All  boys  and  girls  ought  to  have  self-respect  enough 
to  keep  their  teeth  clean.  Save  your  pennies  and  buy  a  good  tooth 
brush.  Everybody  should  own  his  own  toothbrush.  Never  use 
another  person's  toothbrush.  People  who  have  always  used  tooth 
brushes  and  who  know  the  tiling  to  do  never  use  any  but  their. own. 
Have  you  a  toothbrush?  Do  you  keep  it  clean?  Do  you  use  it 
every  day  ? 

Spitting. — Sometimes  children,  .and  grown  people  too,  from  lack 
of  thought,  or  because  they  have  never  been  properly  taught,  do 
things  that  are  not  clean  and  cause  others  annoyance  and  discomfort. 
One  of  these  is  spitting. 

People  who  arc  truly  cleanly  never,  under  any  circumstances,  spit 
upon  the  floor  or  upon  the  steps  of  a  building,  in  the  street  cars,  or  on 
the  side-walk.  If  they  find  it  necessary  to  spit  they  use  the  hand 
kerchief. 

In  many  of  the  large  office  buildings  in  our  cities  the  cuspidor  has 
been  taken  away,  because  it  was  found  that  its  presence  encouraged 
the  uncleanly  act  of  spitting.  Remember  it  is  considered  bad  man 
ners  to  spit  at  all  in  public  except  into  the  handkerchief,  and  then  one 
should  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  as  little  attention  as  possible. 
Do  it  quietly;  make  as  little  noise  as  possible. 

Mouth. — The  mouth  should  be  kept  clean.  Food  and  drink  must 
go  into  the  mouth.  We  all  like  to  have  our  food  clean  and  we  do 
not  like  to  drink  anything  that  is  not  clean,  yet  sometimes  between 
meals  many  dirty  things  got  into  people's  mouths.  It  is  bad 
manners  to  hold  tilings  in  the  mouth,  like  pennies  or  nickels,  to  chew 
the  ends  of  pencils,  to  suck  or  lick  the  fingers,  or  to  put  ink  on  the 
lip;'  or  the  tongue. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  we  ought  not  to  do  these 
things,  but  I  wonder  if  we  think  enough  about  its  being  bad  manner^. 
We  do  not  have  to  have  bad  manners;  of  course  not.  If  you  were 
going  to  have  a  photograph  taken  of  yourself,  you  would  not  have 
it  taken  with  your  fingers  in  your  mouth,  or  chewing  the  end  of  a 
penholder.  You  know  you  would  not  look  well.  It  would  not  be 
polite  to  give  your  friends  such  a  picture.  What  kind  of  a  "picture" 
do  you  make  when  you  soil  your  mouth  by  chewing  pencils,  or  sucking 
or  licking  your  fingers?  To  some  people  you  arc  very  repulsive 
when  you  got  your  mouth  dirty;  they  do  not  like  to  look  at  you. 
All  your  friends  that  know  what  is  right  wish  you  would  not  have 
these  habits.  For  the  sake  of.  these  friends,  because  it  will  make 
them  happy,  because  it  shows  kindness  and  politeness  to  them, 
keep  your  mouth  clean. 
34502°— 13 3 
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Care  of  the  clothing. -— Boys  and  girls  can  not  always  have  as  many 
dean  clothes,  perhaps,  as  they  would  like;  but  if  they  would  be  careful 
they  might  keep  their  clothes  cleaner  than  some  of  them  do. 

When  eating,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  spill  food  on  the  clothing. 
Grease  or  sirup  or  sticky  candy  makes  spots.  When  spots  do  appear 
they  may  often  be  taken  out  with  soap  and  water,  and  the  place  can 
be  rubbed  softly  with  a  dry,  clean  cloth,  or  the  garment  hung  in  the 
air  to  dry.  Sometimes  a  cleansing  material  bought  at  the  store  is 
better  than  soap  and  water,  because  water  may  take  the  color  out 
of  t'he  cloth.  Your  mother  or  your  teacher  will  tell  you  what  to  do 
if  you  wish  to  take  out  a  spot. 

Coats  and  hats  may  be  firmly  hung  on  hooivs  or  laid  on  shelves  when 
not  in  use  instead  of  being  thrown  at  the  hooks  or  on  the  floor,  to 
gather  dust  and  grease  and  sometimes  to  be  trodden  upon. 

After  school,  boys  and  girls,  before  beginning  to  work  or  play,  can 
often  change  their  school  clothes  for  older  ones,  and  so  have  a  school 
suit,  which  will  stay  clean  a  long  time. 

If  you  do  not  care  how  you  look,  your  friends  care.  They  like  to 
see  you  dressed  in  clothing  that  is  as  clean  as  possible.  An  old 
garment,  even  if  made  of  cheap  material,  gives  the  wearer  an  air  of 
refinement  if  it  is  clean,  but  the  most  costly  material,  if  it  is  covered 
with  spots,  can  never  make  a  person  look  anything  but  dirty. 

NEATNESS. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  clean;  we  should  also  be  neat.  If  the 
clothes  are  put  on  carelessly,  if  the  shoes  have  broken  laces  or  loose 
buttons,  if  the  hair  is  unparted  or  the  hair  ribbon  is  carelessly  tied, 
the  result  is  not  pleasing.  People  think  that  we  are  slovenly,  that  we 
are  lacking  in  self-respect,  that  we  do  not  show  respect  to  others. 

The  following  rules  might  well  be  put  into  practice: 

(1)  Brush  and  comb  the  hair  and  part  it  neatly  every  morning  be 
fore  breakfast.     When  it  gets  rumpled,  brush  it  again.     If  you  are  a 
girl,  tie  your  hair  carefully  with  a  smooth,  clean  ribbon. 

(2)  Brush  and  polish  the  shoes,  not  forgetting  the  heels.     See  that 
the  laces  are  firmly  tied  or  that  every  button  is  in  its  place  and  but 
toned. 

(3)  Put  the  clothing  on  carefully.     Be  sure  that  buttons  are  sewed  on 
and  that  holes  are  mended.     You  can  mend  your  clothing  yourself, 
perhaps,  and  if  you  are  a  big  girl  you  can  mend  your  little  sister's  and 
your  brother's.     Surely  you  like  to  see  them  making  a  good  appear 
ance  quite  as  much  as  appearing  well  yourself.     A  darn  or  a  patch  is 

-no  disgrace.  It  shows  the  wearer  has  self-respect  and  respect  for 
others.  If  you  can  not  mend  a  torn  garment  and  wish  to  do  so,  your 
teacher  will  show  you  how  or  will  get  some  one  else  to  show  you. 
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(4)  If  you  are  a  boy,  tie  your  necktie  carefully.  If  you  are  a  girl, 
make  your  ribbon  bows  look  neat  and  jaunty.  Always  wear  clean 
ribbons.  Not  all  ribbons  wash  well,  but  it  is  in  better  taste  to  wear 
faded,  clean  ribbons  than  ribbons  which  show  more  color  but  are 
spotted  and  greasy.  Do  not  wear  too  many  ribbons  nor  very  large 
bows;  they  bother  other  people;  and  the  less  jewelry  the  better. 

Neatness  is  pleasing;  we  enjoy  looking  at  neat  people,  but  no  one 
can  look  neat  who  is  covered  with  bits  of  lace,  flying  ribbons,  and 
dangling  jewelry. 


FIG.  4. — Everybody  clean.    Everybody  playing.    Everybody  happy. 
CAKE    OF   PUBLIC    PROPERTY. 

Those  who  have  learned  what  is  the  custom  among  well  behaved 
people,  and  who  pride  themselves  on  being  good  citizens,  are  very 
careful  when  using  public  property — even  more  careful  than  with 
their  own.  It  is  not  that  they  are  afraid  of  being  arrested  or  pun 
ished,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  be  careless  or  dirty;  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  throw  orange  peelings,  apple  cores,  scraps  of  paper,  or 
anything  else  that  would  look  untidy  or  uncleanly  in  a  public  park,  on 
the  street,  or  in  the  schoolroom  or  school  yard.  .  Neither  would  they 
scratch  or  whittle  furniture,  nor  make  marks  on  buildings  or  fences, 
nor  scribble  in  books  or  soil  or  tear  them.  They  think  it  would  be 
a  disgrace  to  do  things  like  these,  because  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
best  American  citizens,  and  they  wish  to  do  what  the  best  people  do. 
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We  can  not  always  have  the  use  of  the  best  houses  and  the  best 
furniture  or  the  best  books,  but  we  can  have  the  best  ways  of  taking 
care  of  them.  The  property  may  be  public  property,  that  is,  it 
may  belong  to  all  of  us.  Each  one  of  us  can  have  good  ways,  right 
ways,  of  caring  for  things  and  the  best  way  surely  is  none  too  good 
for  an  American  girl  or  an  American  boy.  Let  us  hold  up  our  heads 
and  be  proud  of  taking  the  best  care  possible  of  everything  we  use. 
Ask  your  teacher  how  you  can  help  in  taking  care  of  the  school 
yard,  the  schoolroom  floor,  the  dressing  rooms,  the  lavatories,  the 
sheds  for  horses  or  other  buildings  on  the  school  grounds,  the  furni 
ture,  the  plants,  the  books.  You  can  be  sure  of  this:  You  will  be  of 
much  help  if  you  try  not  to  harm  any  of  these. 

Books. — You  use  books  every  day  at  school.  How  do  you  use 
them?  If  treated  well,  books  will  look  well  for  a  long  time.  No 
one  likes  to  see  or  enjoys  using  soiled,  torn,  or  dog-eared  books. 

If  you  are  not  sure  how  to  handle  books  here  are  a  few  suggestions 
that  may  help  you: 

Opening  books. — In  opening  a  new  book  take  your  time;  do  not  be 
in  a  hurry.  Lay  the  book  on  the  desk;  turn  the  upper  cover  slowly 
back  till  it  touches  the  desk;  take  a  few  leaves,  not  more  than  10, 
and  turn  them  gently  back  upon  the  upper  cover;  proceed  in  like 
manner  with  the  other  leaves  until  all  have  been  turned  back;  do  all 
gently  and  with  care.  The  loose  leaves  you  see  hi  many  books  may 
not  be  loose  because  the  book  is  old;  loose  leaves  are  often  found  in 
fresh,  new  books,  because  they  have  been  roughly  handled  and 
hurriedly  opened. 

Turning  the  leaves. — See  that  the  hands  are  clean  and  dry  when 
using  books.  Turn  a  leaf  by  placing  the  fingers  under  the  upper 
corner  and  literally  turning  it  over;  never  by  wetting  the  fingers  in 
the  mouth  so  that  the  paper  sticks  to  the  finger.  Use  a  bookmark 
to  keep  the  place;  never  bend  down  the  corners  of  the  leaves. 

Keeping  books  clean. — Do  not  leave  a  book  where  it  can  be  easily 
soiled;  for  example,  on  the  floor,  on  the  steps  of  the  school  building, 
on  the  ground  or  grass,  or  in  the  lunch  basket  or  pail. 

Surely  nothing  destroys  the  pleasure  of  using  books  more  than 
splashes  of  ink  on  the  covers  and  on  the  white  paper.  In  filling 
inkwells  in  school  desks  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  fill  them  too 
full,  so  that  they  spill  and  spoil  our  books;  and  of  course  we  ought 
never  to  deface  them  with  ink  or  even  with  pencil  marks.  If  we  ever 
have  done  these  things,  let  us  decide  right  now  to  stop.  It  is  not  a 
good  way;  and,  remember,  the  best  ways  are  none  too  good  for  us. 

Misusing  books. — Books  are  meant  to  be  read,  but  sometimes 
people  use  books  as  they  would  use  pockets,  and  fill  them  with  all 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends — letters,  pencils,  rubbers,  knives,  etc.  Flowers 
are  sometimes  pressed  in  them.  All  this  kind  of  usage  is  wrong,  for 
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it  blurs  the  print  and  strains  the  binding.  It  is  not  the  way  to  treat 
books.  Manila  paper  covers  will  aid  much  in  keeping  the  covers  of 
books  clean,  but  the  inside  of  the  book  contains  the  reading  matter, 
and  surely  that,  too,  deserves  careful  treatment.  Books  are  the  good 
"friends"  of  the  school.  School  boys  and  girls  ought  to  act  in  a 
friendly  way  toward  them. 

Borrowed  books. — If  you  borrow  a  book,  fix  a  time  for  its  return, 
and  return  it  when  you  have  promised  to  do  so.  A  borrowed  book 
should  be  returned  in  as  good  condition  as  when  it  passed  from  the 
owner's  hands  to  yours.  If  a  borrowed  book  is  accidently  lost  or  is 
marred  in  any  way — soiled  or  torn  or  the  cover  bent  or  broken — 
common  sense,  good  manners,  and  right  conduct  require  that  it 
should  be  replaced  by  a  new  book.  That  is  what  a  fair-minded, 
rightly  behaved  person  does,  not  because  he  is  advised  to  do  so  or 
made  to  do  so,  but  because  it  is  right.  You  remember  how  honorable 
Lincoln  was  when  a  book  he  had  borrowed  was  accidently  spoiled. 
When  a  boy  Lincoln  was  poor,  so  he  had  no  money  to  buy  another, 
but  he  worked  for  the  man  from  whom  he  had  borrowed  it  till  it  was 
paid  for.  Lincoln  did  the  right  thing.  Lincoln's  way  was  a  good 
way,  the  best  way;  let  us  have  it  for  our  way. 

CONDUCT   AT    SCHOOL. 

The  school  life  of  every  boy  and  girl  is  as  much  a  part  of  his  life  as 
his  home  life.  Many  of  the  little  courtesies  which  make  the  home  a 
pleasant  place  to  live  in  also  make  the  school  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in. 
Why  not  remember  that  the  teachers  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
schools  have  feelings  and  like  to  be  made  happy  just  as  much  as  the 
parents,  the  grandparents,  the  aunties,  the  uncles,  and  the  children  of 
the  homes? 

There  are  certain  little  forms  or  ways  of  greeting  one  another  that 
have  become  customary  among  kind-hearted  people,  which,  if  rightly 
used,  do  give  real  pleasure — not  very  much,  perhaps — but  there  may 
be  many  of  them  during  the  day,  and  when  they  are  all  added  together 
at  the  end  they  amount  to  more  than  might  be  imagined.  However, 
there  is  no  form,  no  way  of  greeting,  no  group  of  mere  words,  that  will 
take  the  place  of  the  kind  thought  which  makes  us  wish  to  give  the 
greeting,  or  of  the  tone  of  voice  and  manner  of  giving  it.  We  should 
never  learn  set  forms  of  words  and  use  them  as  we  would  use  ma 
chines.  If  we  do  this,  we  are  not  truly  polite.  Our  conduct  is  then 
not  really  right  conduct.  Remember  that  in  any  greeting  the  voice 
and  manner  are  always  more  important  than  the  words  of  the  greeting. 

Here  are  some  of  the  forms  that  may  help  you  to  make  school  life 
pleasanter  for  your  teachers,  for  your  schoolmates,  and  for  yourself: 

Manner  of  address. — Address  your  teacher  by  his  or  her  own  name, 
never  as  "Teacher." 
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When  you  enter  the  schoolroom  in  the  morning,  say  "Good  morn 
ing,  Mr.  Wilson,"  or  "Good  morning,  Miss  Holmes."  On  leaving  at 
night,  say  "Goodbye,  Mr.  Wilson,"  or  "Goodbye,  Miss  Holmes."  If 
you  meet  your  teacher  in  the  afternoon  on  the  street  or  elsewhere,  do 
not  shout  or  call  to  her  at  a 'distance.  Wait  until  you  approach  each 
other;  then  say  quietly,  "Good  afternoon,  Miss  Holmes."  Do  not 
say  "Hello"  in  greeting  one  older  than  yourself.  It  is  never  a 
suitable  greeting  to  give  to  girls  or  to  be  used  by  girls. 

A  plain  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  one  older  than  yourself  is  discourteous. 
It  sounds  harsh  and  rude.  Soften  it  by  adding  some  little  word  or 
phrase— as  "Yes,  sir,"  "No,  mother,"  "Yes,  I  think  so,"  "No, 
madam,"  "Yes,  father,"  "No,  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken,"  "Yes, 
I'll  be  glad  to  help  you,"  or  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are 
speaking,  as  "Yes,  Mr.  Wilson." 


FIG.  5.— If  these  children  arc  kind  and  polite,  everybody  will  have  a  turn. 

It  is  not  the  best  usage  to  say,  "Yes,  Miss,"  "Yes,  Mrs."  "Yes, 
lady/'  or  "No,  Mr."  Always  follow  Miss,  Mrs.,  or  Mr.  by  the  name 
of  the  person  if  you  know  it.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  say  "Yes, 
madam,"  (not  "Yes,  lady");  or  "No,  sir." 

In  some  homes  children  are  taught  to  say  "Yes,  ma'am"  and  "No, 
ma'am,"  to  ladies.  This  form  is  not  wrong,  but  it  is  not  used  so  much 
as  it  was  years  ago.  A  boy  who  once  said  "  Yes,  ma' am,"  to  his  mother 
is  very  likely  now  to  say  "Yes,  mother."  It  is  the  form  which  is 
to-day  most  commonly  used. 

Interruptions. — Do  not  interrupt  one  who  is  speaking,  whether 
conversing  or  reciting,  either  by  speaking  or  by  raising  the  hand, 
and  never,  under  any  circumstances,  snap  the  fingers  to  attract 
attention.  If  you  do  this  you  seem  to  say  "What  you  are  saying  is 
of  no  importance.  7  know  more  than  you  do.  Just  listen  to  me." 
Would  this  be  polite  ? 
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Sendee. — Be  helpful  in  cleaning  blackboards,  in  opening  or  closing 
doors  and  windows,  in  lifting  benches,  chairs,  or  other  objects  when 
necessary,  in  picking  up  things  accidentally  dropped,  in  passing  ma 
terials.  Do  not  wait  always  to  be  asked,  but  be  quick  to  see  when 
you  can  be  of  service  and  "lend  a  hand." 

Be  as  quiet  as  possible  when  you  are  helping.  In  shifting  chairs 
or  benches  be  sure  to  keep  them  free  from  the  floors.  Dragging 
them  makes  an  unpleasant  sound  and  is  bad  both  for  the  floor  and 
for  the  furniture.  In  cleaning  blackboards  raise  as  little  dust  as 
possible.  Be  sure  the  eraser  is  clean  and  that  the  dust  is  not  blown 
into  anyone's  face. 

Sympathy. — It  is  unkind  to  laugh  at  the  mistakes  of  others.  You 
yourself  make  mistakes  sometimes,  don't  you?  Do  you  like  to  be 
laughed  at  when  you  misspell  a  word  or  give  a  wrong  answer  or  re 
ceive  a  low  grading  or  slip  or  stumble?  No;  of  course  not.  It  is  a 
very  good  plan  when  your  friend  or  schoolmate  makes  a  mistake  of 
any  kind  to  "put  yourself  in  his  place,"  and  try  to  think  how  you 
would  feel  if  you  had  made  the  same  mistake.  If  you  imagine  how 
he  feels,  you  will  not  be  likely  to  laugh.  You  do  not  intend  to  be 
unkind  or  heartless,  but  you  are  careless  and  you  hurt  the  feelings 
of  your  schoolmate.  There  is  an  old  saying  which  tells  us  that  some 
times  as  much  harm  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  by  want  of 
heart.  If  you  can  give  the  one  who  has  made  the  blunder  a  word  or 
look  of  encouragement,  do  so.  Let  him  know  that  you  understand 
how  he  feels  and  that  you  will  help  him  out  of  his  trouble  as  well  as 
you  can;  or  sometimes  do  not  look  at  him  at  all,  but  help  to  have  the 
mistake  passed  by  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  are 
trying  to  put  yourself  in  his  place,  you  will  be  almost  sure  to  know 
the  best  thing  to  do. 

Be  kind  to  the  unfortunate.  Do  not  tease  a  foolish,  half-witted 
boy  or  girl,  nor  laugh  at  a  deformed  schoolfellow.  If  you  are  sound 
in  mind  and  body,  be  thankful  and  show  your  thankfulness  by  treat 
ing  the  afflicted  kindly.  If  one  of  the  pupils  in  your  school  is  a 
hunchback  or  a  cripple,  be  careful  not  to  mention  his  deformity. 
Try  to  have  him  enter  into  your  sports  as  much  as  possible  and 
make  him  forget  that  he  is  a  cripple. 

New  pupils. — If  a  new  pupil  comes  to  school,  do  not  stand  and 
stare  at  him  or  whisper  to  one  another  about  his  clothes  or  his 
appearance.  Welcome  him  to  your  school  as  you  would  a  friend  to 
your  home.  If  he  is  not  introduced  to  you,  say  "Will  you  tell  me 
your  name,  please  ? "  Then  introduce  him  to  the  other  boys  and  girls 
and  have  him  join  you  in  play.  Sometimes  a  boy  or  girl  is  very  lone 
some  and  home-sick  the  first  day  in  a  new  school.  Try  to  make 
this  first  day  a  pleasant  one  instead  of  an  unhappy,  dreary  one. 
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Rich  and  poor. — If  your  father  has  a  little  more  money  than  the 
fathers  of  some  of  the  children,  do  not  boast  of  it.  You  are  no 
better  than  your  schoolmates  because  you  may  wear  better  clothes 
or  have  better  toys  and  books.  Many  of  our  greatest  and  noblest 
men  and  women  were  poor  boys  and  girls. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  not  much  money  nor  many  fine 
clothes,  do  not  feel  humble  or  ashamed.  Work  and  play  happily. 
Use  your  schoolbooks  and  other  school  materials  with  the  same 
freedom  that  the  other  children  do.  Remember  you  are  attending 
a  public  school  in  America.  No  boys  or  girls  whose  friendship  you 
really  wish  are  thinking  about  your  clothes.  They  are  thinking 
about  you,  and  if  you  study  your  lessons,  are  a  good  playfellow,  are 

kind-hearted,  and  have  good  manners  you  are 
sure  to  be  respected  by  old  and  young  and  to 
make  good  friends. 

When  schoolmates  are  ill. — If  a  schoolmate 
is  absent  from  school  because  of  illness  not 
caused  by  a  contagious  disease,  ask  your 
teacher  if  the  class  may  be  permitted  to  write 
letters  to  the  absent  one,  saying  that  you  will 
be  "postman"  and  see  that  they  are  delivered. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  letters  may  be  sent 
by  mail.  Tell  the  schoolmate  all  the  school 
news,  especially  anything  that  is  funny.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  make  a  well  person  laugh 

FIG.  6.-This  noble  man  was  once     ftt  ^  pight  ^   and  laughing  fe  especially 

good  for  one  who  is  ill.  Say,  too,  that  you 

hope  your  friend  will  soon  be  well  and  that  you  miss  him.  Flowers, 
when  they  can  be  obtained,  are  very  welcome  gifts  for  sick  folks. 

If  you  were  ill  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  your  school  friends, 
wouldn't  you?  Other  boys  and  girls  are  a  good  deal  like  you; 
they  have  the  same  feelings.  Remembering  those  who  are  "shut 
in"  on  account  of  sickness  in  ways  like  these  is  a  custom  among 
thoughtful,  kind-hearted,  well-behaved  people,  and  a  very  good 
custom  it  is.  Since  we  have  to  live  in  a  world  of  people,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  follow  the  best  customs. 

Is  any  schoolmate  of  yours  ill  ?  What  can  you  do  for  him  ?  Ask 
your  teacher. 

WHAT   TO   DO. 

(1)  Come  to  school  on  time,  wearing  as  clean  clothing  as  possible, 
with  face  and  hands  and  neck  and  ears  washed,  teeth  brushed,  nails 
cleaned,  shoes  polished,  and  hair  neatly  brushed  and  combed.     If  you 
come  barefooted,  see  that  your  feet  are  as  clean  as  possible. 

(2)  Be  cheerful.     Say    " Good . morning "   and  "Good  night"   to 
your  teacher  and  to  your  schoolmates. 
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(3)  Treat    the    school   buildings    and    the    school   furniture   with 
respect.     They   are  for  use,   but  not  for   abuse.     Talk   and   move 
quietly  in  the  schoolhouse  whether  school  is  in  session  or  not.     If 
you  are  a  boy,  take  off  your  hat  when  you  enter  the  door  of  the  school 
building. 

(4)  Use  all  books  carefully,  keeping  them  as  clean  and  in  as  good 
condition  as  possible 

(5)  Treat  the  school  grounds  with  respect.     Throw  all  pieces  of 
paper,  scraps  of  food,  etc.,  into  the  garbage  can.1     Help  sometimes 
to  put  the  school  yard  in  specially  good  order.     Take  pride  in  the 
way  it  looks. 

(6)  Be  kind  to  the  younger  and  weaker  boys  and  girls,  to  those 
who  are  crippled,  to  strangers  and  foreigners  and  to  all  others  who 
need  your  help. 

(7)  If  you  are  a  boy,  be  respectful  to  ladies  and  to  girls.     Raise 
your  hat  when  you  greet  them.     Stand  aside  to  let  them  pass  out  of  a 
doorway  first.     Carry  heavy  bundles  for  them. 

(8)  If  you  are  a  girl,  receive  the  attention  of  boys  courteously. 
Always  say  "Thank  you"  distinctly,  so  they  can  hear  you,  whenever 
boys  have  done  favors  for  you,  such  as  opening  doors,   carrying 
parcels,  or  handing  you  something  you  have  dropped. 

(9)  Stand  and  walk  with  head  erect  and  shoulders  thrown  back. 

(10)  Lift  your  feet  in  walking;  have  a  spring  in  your  step. 

(11)  Look  people  straight  in  the  eyes. 

(12)  Always  say  "Excuse  me"  or  "Pardon  me"  when  you  can 
not  avoid  passing  in  front  of  a  person. 

(13)  Repeat  to  your  friends  the  pleasant  things  you  hear  said  of 
them  and  try  to  forget  the  unpleasant  ones. 

(14)  Remember  to  offer  your  services  from  time  to  time.     Do  not 
wait  till  your  teacher  asks  a  favor  of  you,  but  before  she  makes  the 
request  ask  her  if  you  can  be  of  help. 

(15)  Be  thoughtful  of  schoolmates  who  are  ill  and  out  of  school. 
Write  to  them.     If  possible  send  them  flowers  or  other  little  gifts. 
Perhaps,  unless  ill  with  a  contagious  disease,  you  can  visit  them 
sometimes;  at  least  ask  how  they  are. 

WHAT    NOT   TO   DO. 

(1)  Do  not  pout  when  asked  to  do  something  which  seems  un 
pleasant. 

(2)  Do  not  tease  those  who  are  deformed  or  crippled  or  any  who 
are  weaker  than  yourself. 

(3)  Do  not  laugh  at  the  mistakes  or  failures  of  others. 

»  Note  to  the  trustees.— School  yards  should  be  provided  with  receptacles  for  trash.  At  least  one  galva- 
nized-iron  garbage  can  with  a  top  should  be  the  property  of  every  school.  Children  often  scatter  refuse 
because  they  have  no  suitable  place  to  put  it. 
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(4)  Do  not  boast  when  you  win  in  n  contest. 

(5)  Do  not  whine  when  you  are  beaten  in  a  contest. 

(6)  Do  not  crowd  and  push  through  doorways. 

(7)  Do  not  look  over  another's  shoulder  to  see  what  he  is  reading 
or  writing. 

(8)  Do  not  interrupt  a  person  speaking. 

(9)  Do  not  flatly  contradict  anyone. 

(10)  Do  not  listen  at  doors  or  windows  to  conversations  which  you 
are  not  expected  to  overhear. 

(11)  Do  not  rudely  stare  at  strangers  nor  ouestion  them  curiously 
about  their  private  affairs. 

(12)  Do  not  talk  nor  laugh  noisily  nor  play  roughly  in  the  school 
building. 

(13)  Do  not  spit  on  the  floor  or  on  any  part  of  the  school  Duilding 
or  buildings. 

(14)  Do  not  forget  to  have  a  clean  handkerchief  nor  to  use  it  when 
necessary. 

(15)  Do  not  handle  books  carelessly  or  with  dirty  hands. 

(16)  Do  not  forget  to  say  "Good  morning"  and  "Good  night"  to 
your  teacher,  nor  to  say  it  pleasantly  and  heartily.     If  you  are  a  boy, 
and  are  outside  the  building  wearing  your  hat,  do  not  forget  to  lift  it 
when  you  greet  your  teacher. 

(17)  Do  not  be  late  to  school  nor  absent  from  school  unless  it  is 
necessary.     When  you  come  late  or  are  absent  you  give  other  people 
trouble,  and  giving  other  people  trouble  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
so  is  bad  manners. 

(18)  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  tell  tales  about  the  misdoings  of  other 
people,  but  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  tell  when  you  yourself  have  made  a 
mistake  or  have  done  something  wrong.    You  are  probably  sorry.    Do 
not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  say  so. 

CONDUCT    AT    HOME. 

Father  and  mother  are  your  best  friends.  They  love  you  and  care 
for  you.  You  love  them,  but  that  is  not  enough;  you  should  be  just 
as  careful  to  be  polite  to  them  as  to  be  polite  to  strangers.  You 
should  delight  in  serving  and  helping  them.  You  should  be  polite, 
too,  to  your  brothers  and  sisters. 

"True  politeness  consists  in  making  everyone  about  us  happy." 

Say  "Good  morning"  to  the  other  members  of  your  family  every 
morning,  and  on  going  to  bed  say  "Good  night." 

On  leaving  to  go  to  school  say  "Good-by"  to  your  father  and 
mother.  When  school  is  dismissed  go  home  at  once  unless  you  re 
main  at  the  request  of  the  teacher;  and  on  reaching  home  let  your 
parents  know  that  you  have  returned. 

Say  "Please"  or  "If  you  please"  when  you  ask  for  something; 
"Please  pass  the  bread,  Mary;"  "Father,  I  should  like  some  more 
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meat,  if  you  please:"  "Will  you  please  lend  me  your  knife,  John?'' 
Answer,  "Certainly." 

Do  not  pass  rudely  in  front  of  people.  If  necessary  to  pass  in  front, 
say  "Excuse  me,  please,"  or,  "Please  excuse  me,"  or,  "Pardon  me." 

Never  quarrel  nor  wrangle  with  the  other  members  of  your  family. 

Speak  kindly  to  those  who  serve  you  and  always  say,  "Thank  you," 
when  they  do  you  a  service. 

Be  polite  to  a  caller  or  guest  at  your  home,  and  always  offer  him  a 
seat  when  he  enters  the  house. 

When  older  people  are  talking  you  should  never  interrupt.  Above 
all  things  never  contradict  the  statements  of  your  elders.  If  you  think 
they  are  mistaken,  wait  until  you  can  speak  to  them  quietly  and  alone. 

If  you  want  to  help  make  your  home  a  happy  place,  always  try  to 
be  cheerful.  Do  not  grumble  even  when  you  do  not  feel  well. 

You  should  help  different  members  of  your  family  in  every  way 
possible.  How  can  you  help  your  mother?  Your  father?  Your 
little  sisters  or  brothers?  Your  big  sisters  or  brothers  ?  Your  grand 
mother  or  grandfather,  or  others  in  the  household  ? 

'     COMMON    COURTESIES. 

Well-trained  young  people  show  due  courtesy  to  ladies  and  to 
elders,  on  all  occasions. 

When  an  elderly  person  or  a  lady  enters  a  room  in  which  a  young 
person  is  occupying  the  easiest  chair,  the  younger  should  give  the 
chair  to  the  elder.  Simply  offering  it  is  not  enough. 

In  cars  and  in  public  places,  neither  elderly  persons  nor  ladies  should 
be  allowed  to  stand.  Young  people  ought  to  give  up  their  seats, 
promptly  and  cheerfully,  with  some  such  pleasant  speech  as:  "Have 
this  seat,  please,"  or  "Please  be  seated,"  or  "Let  me  stand,  please." 

In  school  and  in  crowded  places,  such  as  the  theater  or  the  church, 
"Room  for  the  ladies,"  is  a  good  motto  for  boys  to  observe. 

In  passing  through  a  doorway,  boys  and  girls  should  always  wait 
until  ladies  and  all  other  elder  persons  have  passed  through.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  hold  the  door  open,  one  of  them  should  perform  this 
duty  as  a  matter  of  course  and  not  wait  to  be  asked  to  do  so.  When 
older  people  do  not  forget  their  manners  they  notice  such  little  acts 
of  courtesy  by  a  bow  or  a  pleasant  smile  or  a  quiet  "Thank  you." 
But  whether  they  do  or  not,  boys  and  girls  should  be  polite. 

When  in  a  crowd  looking  at  a  procession,  a  circus  parade  or  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  if  you  are  rather  tall,  do  not  crowd  ahead  of 
smaller  children/  and  if  you  are  big  and  strong  lift  a  little  one  in 
your  arms  sometimes,  so  he  can  see  better.  Remember  how  you 
used  to  feel  when  you  were  small  and  larger  people  crowded  in  front 
of  you  and  shut  off  your  view.  Have  respect  for  the  little  ones  n- 
well  as  for  those  who  are  grown  up. 
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Sometimes  people  who  come  from  other  countries  do  not  wear 
the  same  kind  of  clothes  that  we  do.  They  look  queer  to  us.  Some 
times  before  they  learn  English  well  these  foreigners  pronounce 
words  in  a  way  that  sounds  funny  to  us,  but  we  ought  never  to  laugh. 
If  we  should  go  to  a  foreign  country  our  clothes  might  look  queer  to 
the  people  who  live  there,  and  we  certainly  would  make  many  blun 
ders  in  learning  their  language.  We  should  not  like  to  be  laughed 
at.  Therefore,  the  right  sort  of  people  do  not  laugh  at  foreigners: 
they  help  them  all  they  can  and  show  them  the  respect  that  every 
boy  and  girl  ought  to  show  to  every  other  boy  and  girl,  no  matter 
where  they  were  born. 


FIG.  7.— The  right  way  to  hold  the  knife  and  fork. 
MANNERS    AT    THE    TABLE. 

We  sometimes  feel  awkward  and  do  not  know  how  to  behave  at 
the  table  when  we  eat  at  the  home  of  a  friend  or  a  stranger,  or  at  a 
party.  This  may  be  because  we  have  not  practiced  good  table 
manners  daily  at  home.  Good  table  manners  make  our  homes 
happier  and  are  well  worth  while  for  that  reason  alone.  No  manners 
are  too  fine  to  use  every  day  in  home  and  school.  The  best  are  none 
too  good  for  us.  Emerson  said,  "  Eat  at  your  own  table  as  you  would 
eat  at  the  table  of  a  king." 

When  called  to  a  meal,  go  at  once.  Tardiness  at  table  shows 
carelessness  and  a  lack  of  consideration  for  the  hostess.  When  at 
home  your  mother  is  your  hostess  or  lady  of  the  house.  Take  your 
seat  when  the  lady  of  the  house  takes  hers,  and  rise  when  she  gives 
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the  signal.  If  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  table  before  the  meal  is 
over,  say  "May  I  be  excused,  please?"  or,  "Please  excuse  me." 

Sit  erect,  not  too  close  to,  nor  too  far.  from  the  table. 

You  may  place  the  napkin  in  your  lap  when  you  first  sit  down. 

Keep  your  hands  quietly  in  your  lap  until  served.  Do  not  handle 
your  knife  and  spoon,  or  drum  on  the  table,  or  fidget. 

Show  no  impatience  to  be  served.  Never  be  in  a  hurry.  There 
should  be  no  reaching  after  things  on  the  table.  If  servants  are  not 
near,  politely  ask  some  one  to  pass  the  dish;  as,  "Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  pass  the  salt?"  or  simply,  "Please  pass  the  dessert." 
When  anything  is  offered  say  "Thank  you,"  when  declined  say  "No, 
I  thank  you,"  or  "Not  any,  thank  you."  If  any  dishes  containing 
food  are  near  you,  do  not  help  yourself  and  then  put  them  down, 


FIG.  8.— The  wrong  way  to  hold  the  knife  and  fork. 

but  before  serving  yourself  pass  the  dish  to  the  one  sitting  next  you, 
saying,  "Will  you  have  some  jelly? "  or,  "Shall  I  pass  you  the  nuts? " 
Think  constantly  of  others  at  the  table  rather  than  of  yourself  and 
try  to  see  that  they  are  well  served. 

Do  not  be  selfish.  It  is  very  ill-mannered,  when  there  is  any  choice 
of  food,  to  pick  over  everything  on  the  plate  to  get  the  largest  or 
choicest  for  yourself. 

The  elbows  should  be  kept  near  the  sides.  Do  not  spread  them  in 
cutting  meat  or  other  food. 

Every  movement  at  the  table  should  be  made  as  quietly  as  possible. 
Moving  the  feet,  leaning  upon  the  table,  or  clattering  knives,  forks, 
and  dishes  shows  ignorance  of  table  manners. 

Eat  slowly.  Do  not  fill  the  mouth  too  full.  Chew  your  food  well, 
and  chew  it  with,  the  mouth  shut.  Do  not  smack  the  lips  in  eating 
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sweets  or  other  foods.  When  eating  soup,  take  it  from  the  side  of 
the  spoon,  quietly.  Do  not  draw  in  the  breath  and  make  a  hissing 
sound  when  doing  so.  It  sounds  unpleasant. 

Use  a  knife,  fork,  or  spoon.  There  are  two  good  reasons  for  not 
eating  with  the  fingers — first,  it  does  not  look  well;  second,  it  is  not 
cleanly.  The  knife  is  used  for  cutting  food  and  for  buttering  bread; 
it  should  never  be  put  into  the  mouth.  The  fork  is  used  for  carrying 
food  to  the  mouth;  it  should  not  be  overloaded.  The  spoon  is  used 
for  stirring  tea  or  coffee  and  in  eating  cereals  and  certain  desserts. 
Never  leave  the  spoon  in  the  cup.  When  the  sugar  has  been  dissolved, 
place  the  spoon  beside  the  cup  in  the  saucer. 


WHAT    NOT    TO    DO    AT    THE    TABLE. 


(1)  Do  not  come  to  meals  with  dirty  hands  or  face  or  uncombed 
hair. 

(2)  Do  not  eat  hurriedly . 

(3)  Do  not  draw  in  the  breath  when  eating  nor  make  a  noise  Ayhen 
drinking  from  a  cup  or  from  a  soup  plate. 

(4)  Do  not  fill  the  mouth  too  full.     You  can  not  talk  with  the 
mouth  full  of  food,  and  the  table  is  a  place  for  pleasant  conversation 
as  well  as  for  eating. 

(5)  Do  not  smack  the  lips  nor  make  a  noise  in  chewing. 

(6)  Do  not  open  the  mouth  in  chewing. 

(7)  Do  not  wipe  the  mouth  on  the  edge  of  the  tablecloth  or  on  the 
corner  of  the  napkin  left  folded  on  the  table. 

(8)  Do  not  leave  the  table  with  food  in  the  mouth. 

(9)  Do  not  rinse  the  mouth  at  the  table. 

(10)  Do  not  pick  the  teeth  nor  put  the  fingers  into  the  mouth  at 
the  table,  nor  lick  the  knife  or  fork  or  the  fingers. 

(11)  Do  not  pour  gravy  over  potatoes  and  then  mix  the  gravy  and 
potatoes  together  with  the  knife. 

(12)  Do  not  bend  over  the  table;  sit  erect. 

(13)  Do  not  make  gestures  with  the  knife,  fork,  or  spoon. 

(14)  Do  not  hold  the  knife  and  fork  awkwardly.     Do  not  clutch 
the  handles  strongly.     In  cutting  meat  or  other  food,  the  tines  of  the 
fork  should  point  down. 

(15)  Do  not  reach  too  far  for  a  dish;  ask  politely  to  have  it  passed 
to  you,  or  pass  your  plate  and  ask  to  be  served. 

(16)  In  passing  your  plate  for  a  second  portion  do  not  hold  the 
knife  and  fork  outside  the  plate  at  the  sides,  but  lay  them  down  in 
the  plate  at  one  side,  near  the  edge. 

(17)  Do  not  serve  yourself  with  butter  with  your  own  knife;  use 
the  butter  knife.     Do  not  put  your  own  knife,  fork,  or  spoon  into 
any  dish  that  is  for  the  use  of  all  persons  at  the  table. 
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(18)  Do  not  butter  a  whole  slice  of  broad  at  once;  break  off  a  small 
piece  to  butter. 

(19)  Do  not  speak  of  disgusting  or  disagreeable  things  at  the  table. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  know  a  good  joke,  the  table  is  one  of  the 
best  possible  places  to  tell  it. 

(20)  Do  not  cough  nor  sneeze  without  turning  your  head  and 
placing  your  napkin  to  your  mouth  and  nose. 


FIG.  9. — A  beautiful  picnic  ground. 
HOW    TO    BEHAVE    IN    CAMP   OR    AT    A    PICNIC. 

Many  people  who  show  fairly  good  manners  at  home  or  in  the 
homes  of  their  friends  behave  very  strangely  at  out-of-door  picnics. 
They  are  sometimes  thoughtless,  rude,  and  even  lawless. 

If  the  picnic  is  in  the  woods,  where  grass  and  ferns  and  wild  flowers 
are  growing,  do  not  tread  carelessly  on  the  grass  nor  tear  up  the  ferns 
and  flowers  by  the  roots.  Other  people  will  some  day  wish  to  have  a 
picnic  in  the  very  same  place;  perhaps  to-morrow.  Is  it  right  to 
take  from  them  the  opportunity  for  enjoyment  which  you  are  having  ? 
You  think  the  tufts  of  grass,  feathery  ferns,  and  brightly  colored 
flowers  are  pretty.  So  do  they.  Leave  as  many  as  possible  for  their 
pleasure. 
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If  it  is  found  necessary  to  build  a  fire,  it  should  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  an  older  person ,  or  by  a  Boy  Scout  or  Camp  Fire  Girl 
who  has  learned  the  forestry  laws.  Care  should  be  taken  to  build 
it  on  bare  ground  or  sand  and  not  near  grass,  ferns,  dry  leaves,  or 
twigs.  Be  sure  to  comply  with  the  forestry  laws  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  State  regarding  the  building  of  fires.  Do 
not  break  branches  of  strong,  fine  trees  and  shrubs  for  your  fire  logs. 
Try  to  find  some  pieces  of  dry,  dead  wood,  even  if  you  have  to  go 
some  distance  for  them.  Here  also  obey  the  laws. 

At  the  "table"  use  the  very  same  manners  you  use  at  home.  To 
be  sure,  you  may  have  to  eat  sandwiches  without  the  use  of  knives 
and  forks,  but  see  to  it  that  your  hands  are  especially  clean.  Do  not 
be  rough  and  boisterous  and  selfish,  simply  because  you  are  out  of 


FIG.  10. — A  forest  fire.    This  fire  may  have  been  started  by  people  who  did  not  know  how  to  behave  at  a 
picnic;  they  may  have  left  some  sparks  in  the  picnic  fire  when  they  "broke  camp. " 

doors.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  not  be  happy  and  jolly. 
Picnics  ought  to  bring  out  all  the  fun  there  is  in  you.  Have  a  good 
time,  but  a  good  time  does  not  mean  a  rude  time.  Try  to  see  that 
others  are  well  served,  especially  mothers  and  fathers  and  grand 
mothers  and  grandfathers,  and  other  older  people;  and  do  not  forget 
the  little  ones  and  those  who  are  not  strong  and  well. 

Help  in  setting  the  "table"  and  in  clearing  it  away.  When  the 
luncheon  is  over,  carefully  gather  all  the  pieces  of  paper,  paper  boxes, 
bags,  bottles,  tin  cans,  and  scraps  of  food.  If  thereis  no  receptacle  pro 
vided  for  them,  take  them  home  with  you  and  destroy  them.  Tin  cans, 
broken  bottles,  egg  shells,  orange  and  banana  peels,  and  wind-blown 
papers  have  ruined  many  a  beautiful  picnic  ground.  Do  not  throw 
refuse  into  a  running  stream;  it  may  pollute  the  water.  In  many 
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States  placards  are  placed  in  the  mountain  regions  to  remind  people 
of  the  right  thing  to  do.     One.placard  reads  as  follows: 

Leave  your  camp  as  you  would  like  to  find  it. 

Burn  or  bury  all  refuse. 

Keep  the  pleasure  grounds  of  America  clean. 

Leave  the  picnic  or  camping  grounds,  then,  in  as  good  order  as  you 
can,  and,  most  important  of  all,  be  sure  your  fire  is  out,  so  that  not  a 
single  spark  can  be  blown  into  a  little  cluster  of  dry  leaves  to  start  a 
forest  fire  which  will  destroy,  perhaps,  many  forest  homes  and  thou- 


FIG.  11.— A  once  beautiful  and  valuable  forest  now  in  ruins.    This  forest  may  have  been  destroyed  by  a 

picnic  fire. 

sands  of  dollars  worth  of  fine  timber.  The  boy  or  girl  who  lives  in  the 
forest  well  understands  how  necessary  it  is  to  extinguish  a  fire.  Some 
of  them  have  fought  forest  fires  and  some  have  lost  their  homes  by  the 
carelessness  of  other  people.  All  American  boys  and  girls  should 
learn  how  to  "break  camp"  and  should  take  pride  in  doing  it  as  well 
as  any  forester. 

GENERAL  RULES  OF  CONDUCT. 

Consideration  for  others  is  the  basis  of  all  true  courtesy.  All  well- 
mannered  persons  show  consideration  for  others.  Consideration 
means  careful  thought ;  that  is,  you  must  have  the  will  to  do  for  others 
the  things  that  you  would  have  others  do  for  you ;  the  will  to  say  to 
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others  the  pleasant  and  courteous  things  that  you  would  like  to  have, 
others  say  to  you.  Forget  yourself..  Think  of  others  at  home,  at 
school,  and  in  public. 

Behavior  in  a  sick  room. — Always  be  very  clean  and  neat  when  you 
go  to  see  a  sick  person.     When  you  go  into  the  room,  walk  to  the  bed, 


FIQ.  12.— Taking  a  present  to  a  sick  schoolmate. 

but  do  not  jar  it,  for  that  might  give  your  friend  pain,  and  do  not  sit 
on  the  bed ;  it  may  not  be  comfortable  for  the  one  in  bed  to  have  you 
sit  there,  and  your  clothing  may  soil  or  rumple  the  clean,  white 
bedspread. 

Talk  hi  a  low  tone  of  voice,  but  do  not  whisper,  and  walk  quietly; 
not  on  tiptoe,  but  quietly.     Do  not  look  sad  or  mournful;  look  as 
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cheerful  as  you  can  and  tell  your  friend  you  hope  soon  to  see  him  well 
and  to  be  playing  with  him  again. 

Bring  with  you,  if  you  can,  some  little  gift;  a  few  fresh,  dainty 
flowers  (not  flowers  with  a  strong  odor),  or  a  glass  of  mother's  good 
jelly  or  the  latest  magazine  or  a  book  with  interesting  pictures. 

Have  ready  some  funny  little  story  to  relate,  or  tell  a  good  joke. 
Never  tell  a  sick  person  anything  sad  or  that  which  would  trouble  or 
worry  him. 

Do  not  stay  long.  It  is  better  before  you  enter  the  room  to  ask  the 
nurse  or  the  one  who  is  taking  care  of  the  patient  how  long  you  ought 
to  stay.  Sometimes  only  a  few  minutes  is  long  enough.  If  some  one 
else  comes  to  see  your  friend  while  you  are  there,  you'd  better  not  stay 
any  longer,  but  tell  your  friend  "Good-by"  and  ask  if  there  is  a  mes 
sage  he  would  like  to  send  or  an  errand  you  could  do  and  say  that  you 
will  come  again  before  long. 

Do  not  kiss  a  sick  person;  shake  hands,  or  sometimes  just  bow 
pleasantly  or  wave  your  hand. 

Remember  to  go  again  but  not  too  often.  Too  many  visits  to  peo 
ple  who  are  ill  are  worse  than  none.  You  can  make  inquiry  though, 
and  you  can  write  little  notes  telling  your  friend  news  that  will  inter 
est  him. 

Behavior  on  the  street  and  sidewalk.— Do  not  block  doorways,  hall 
ways,  stairways,  or  sidewalks.  Remember  this  is  a  rudeness  that 
arises  very  often  from  thoughtlessness;  others  have  a  right  to  pass 
that  way.  How  do  you  feel  when  somebody  blocks  the  sidewalk  so 
that  you  have  to  step  out  into  the  street  in  order  to  pass  ?  You  think 
that  "somebody"  rude,  don't  you  ?  Make  up  your  mind  never  to  be 
guilty  of  such  rudeness  yourself. 

Give  a  good  rule  for  passing  when  two  groups  of  people  meet  on  the 
sidewalk.  If  you  can  not,  ask  your  teacher  for  such  a  rule. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  stand  in  line  in  order  to  purchase  a  ticket,  or 
receive  mail  or  for  any  other  purpose,  never  try  to  push  ahead  of 
others,  but  quietly  take  the  place  in  line  that  is  rightfully  yours. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  carry  an  umbrella,  be  careful  not  to  strike  the 
eyes,  faces,  or  hats  of  passers-by. 

When  walking,  throw  back  the  shoulders,  throw  out  the  chest,  and 
lift  the  feet.  Scraping  the  feet  along  the  ground  is  boorish.  Walk 
straight  ahead ;  do  not  zigzag  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other. 
If  you  are  walking  side  by  side  with  a  companion,  keep  step  with  him 
unless  you  find  it  awkward  to  do  so. 

Do  not  play  running  games  on  the  sidewalk;  if  you  do,  you  hinder 
the  passage  of  those  who  are  using  it. 

Behavior  in  public  places. — Avoid  loud  and  boisterous  conduct  and 
conversation  in  public  places.  Only  a  very  rude  person  speaks  in  a 
tone  of  voice  louder  than  necesssary.  "The  loud  laugh  bespeaks  the 
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N  nrantmind."  Howovor,  cheering  and  applauding  at  entertainments, 
and  rooting  at  athletic  gatherings  are  very  proper  ways  of  showing 
your  enthusiasm  and  appreciation.  In  applauding,  clap  your  hands. 
but  not  too  loudly.  Never  whistle,  nor  stamp  your  feet. 

Eating  in  public,  except  in  places  especially  sot  aside  for  serving 
meals,  is  not  behaving  in  the  best  way  possible.  Do  not  eat  peanuts, 
candy,  fruits,  etc.,  nor  chew  gum,  on  the  street,  at  the  theater  or  other 
entertainment,  in  church,  on  the  cars,  in  school,  or  in  other  public 
places. 

Street  conduct  for  girls. — Walk  in  an  easy,  modest  manner. 

Giggling  and  loud  talking  are  inexcusable  at  all  times. 


FIG.  13.— How  not  to  walk  on  the  sidewalk. 

Do  not  call  to  friends  across  the  street.     Never  stop  to  chat  on  the 

street. 

In  bowing  in  the  street,  merely  incline  the  head,  not  the  body,  and 

smile  pleasantly. 

In  passing  people  on  the  walk,  turn  to  the  right.  Do  not  join  forces 
with  three  or  four  others  and  take  up  the  entire  pathway.  Do  not 
stand  in  groups  in  front  of  shop  windows,  thus  hiding  the  windows 
from  the  view  of  others  wishing  to  see. 

Do  not  giggle  nor  comment  on  others  near  you  on  the  cars,  in  the 
theaters,  lecture  rooms,  or  church. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  and  to  greet  all  older  friends  and  acquaintances 
courteously  and  pleasantly. 
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Strong  young  people  should  offer  their  seats  in  street  cars  to  those 
who  are  old  and  weak,  to  cripples,  and  especially  to  mothers  carrying 
babies. 

When  you  receive  courtesies  from  boys  or  gentlemen  thank  them 
pleasantly  and  heartily;  for  example,  if  a  boy  or  a  gentleman,  even 
though  he  be  a  stranger,  holds  a  door  open  for  you  to  pass  through, 
say,  "Thank  you"  quietly,  but  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear  it. 

Dress  and  act  in  such  a  way  that  you  do  not  call  attention  to 
yourself.  Girls  sometimes  complain  of  being  rudely  stared  at  on  the 
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FIG.  14. — Conversing  with  lady  out  of  doors,  therefore  hat  in  hand. 

street;  it  is  often  because  they  are  dressed  conspicuously  or  are 
themselves  acting  rudely. 

Street  conduct  for  boys. — Walk  on  the  street  in  a  manly,  self- 
respecting  way,  with  hat  properly  adjusted. 

.  Upon  meeting  a  lady  or  girl  friend  or  acquaintance,  raise  the  hat. 
The  really  polite  boy  always  raises  his  hat  on  meeting  his  elders, 
whether  ladies  or  gentlemen,  and  is  especially  careful  to  do  so  if  the 
lady  or  gentleman  is  quite  old. 

If  a  boy  meets  a  lady  or  girl  friend  on  the  street  and  wishes  to  talk 
with  her,  he  should  not  stop  and  talk  with  her  on  the  sidewalk,  but 
should  walk  with  her  in  the  direction  in  which  she  is  going,  always 
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walking  on  the  outside,  and  carrying  her  packages  if  she  has  any. 
In  parting  with  her  he  should  lift  his  hat. 

When  standing  speaking  with  a  lady  out  of  doors,  a  boy  or  gentle 
man  should  hold  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

In  passing  through  a  door,  hold  it  open  for  the  lady  or  the  girl, 
even  if  she  is  a  stranger. 

In  going  upstairs,  unless  he  can  walk  beside  her,  a  boy  should  follow 
a  lady  or  girl;  in  coming  downstairs  he  should  precede  her. 

Whenever  a  question  is  asked  by  a  stranger  answer  freely  and  civilly. 

Do  not  stare  rudely  at  ladies  or  girls  or  make  slighting  remarks 
about  them. 

Always  give  assistance  to  elderly  people  when  crossing  the  street, 
getting  on  cars,  etc.,  and  to  mothers  with  little  children,  and  to 
cripples. 

A  boy  accompanying  his  mother  or  sister  or  any  other  lady  should 
raise  his  hat  when  the  lady  or  girl  bows  or  returns  the  bow  of  another, 
whether  he  knows  the  person  or  not. 

Do  not  whistle  in  public  hallways,  elevators,  or  waiting  rooms'  when 
ladies  are  present  or  when  you  seem  to  be  giving  annoyance  to  anyone. 

Sneezing,  coughing,  and  yawning. — It  is  not  polite  to  sneeze  or 
cough  in  public  if  it  can  be  prevented.  Usually  a  sneeze  can  be 
stopped  by  pressing  heavily  with  the  finger  just  above  the  upper  lip. 
If  you  must  cough  or  sneeze,  lift  your  handkerchief  to  your  mouth 
or  nose. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  our  food  does  not  agree  with  us  and  that 
gases  form  in  the  stomach  which  force  their  way  out  through  the 
mouth,  causing  us  to  hiccough  or  to  belch.  When  this  happens  we 
should  always  cover  the  mouth  quickly  with  the  hand  or  with  the 
handkerchief  and  say  "Excuse  me,"  or  "Pardon  me."  By  holding 
the  breath  awhile  a  hiccough  can  often  be  stopped. 

Clearing  the  throat  or  the  nose  should  be  done,  if  possible,  pri 
vately.  If  it  be  necessary  to  do  either  in  public,  we  should  be  quiet 
about  it.  No  one  who  has  been  properly  trained  blows  the  nose 
noisily.  It  must  be  done  sometimes,  of  course,,  but  good  taste  and 
custom  among  refined  people  require  that  it  be  done  so  as  not  to 
attract  attention.  Do  not  toy  with  the  handkerchief  after  blowing 
the  nose;  put  it  immediately  into  the  pocket. 

Yawning  and  stretching  in  company  makes  one  appear  very 
stupid.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  yawn.  If  you  are  tired  and 
sleepy  and  can  do  so,  go  to  bed;  or  else,  if  possible,  go  out  into  the 
fresh  air  and  walk  off  your  sleepy  spell,  or  bathe  your  face  in  cold 
water. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  an  audience,  never  yawn  openly.  One  who 
does  this  seems  to  be  insulting  the  speaker  who  is  trying  to  interest 
him.  Wrien  a  member  of  an  audience  yawns  this  seems  to  the 
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speaker  to  mean,  "I  am  not  interested  in  what  you  are  saying;  you 
are  tiresome."  Surely  this  would  not  be  polite.  You  would  not  say 
this,  then  do  not  act  it  by  yawning.  If  it  is  unavoidable  to  suppress 
a  yawn,  place  the  hand  or  the  handkerchief  over  the  mouth  while 
yawning. 

After  drinking  from  a  glass  or  a  cup  something  that  pleases  you,  it 
is  not  proper  to  blow  out  the  breath  in  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "This  is  very  good."  It  is  not  "bad"  to  do  this,  but  it  is  not 
done  by  those  who  have  good  manners.  If  you  wish  to  express  your 
pleasure  you  can  say,  "This  is  delicious"  or  "This  is  very  refreshing." 

If  your  food  is  too  hot,  never  blow  upon  it  to  cool  it.  Wait  until  it 
gets  cool  enough  to  eat. 

If  you  find  others  doing  any  of  these  things,  that  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  do  so.  Perhaps  they  are  very  thoughtless  persons,  or  per 
haps  they  have  not  had  a  chance  to  learn  good  manners.  You  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  thoughtless,  and  you  are  having  a  fine  oppor 
tunity  to  learn  how  to  conduct  yourself  wherever  you  may  be.  We 
can  not  all  have  fine  clothes,  but  we  can  all  have  fine  manners. 
Which  are  the  better  ? 

Quarreling. — Quarreling  shows  very  bad  manners.  Quarreling  is 
never  necessary.  We  can  not  always  agree  with  our  friends  or  com 
panions.  Of  course  not,  but  because  we  have  different  opinions  we 
do  not  need  to  quarrel  about  them. 

Quarreling  shows  neither  good  manners  nor  good  conduct;  it  may 
show  ignorance  of  the  right  way  to  behave.  No  one  who  knows 
better  ought  to  be  guilty  of  quarreling.  Sometimes  very,  very 
small  children,  almost  babies,  quarrel  and  we  forgive  them  and  say, 
"They  are  so  little,  they  do  not  know  any  better,"  and  then  we 
separate  them  and  explain  to  them  that  they  must  not  quarrel  or 
they  will  never,  never  get  on  well  in  this  world.  Quarrelsome  people 
never  do,  if  you  notice;  they  are  always  in  trouble,  never  happy,  and 
always  making  others  unhappy.  Those  who  make  others  unhappy, 
when  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so,  have  bad  manners. 

This  seems  so  easy  to  understand  that  it  is  no  wonder  kind-hearted 
people,  who  wish  to  do  right  and  be  fair,  long  ago  made  a  rule  for 
themselves,  and  that  rule  was:  Never  quarrel;  it  is  wrong  and 
unkind,  and  shows  very  bad  manners. 

Surely  that  settles  the  matter.     We  wish  to  do  right,  to  be  kind, 
.  and  to  have  good  manners;  so  no  quarreling. 

Cheerfulness. — To  be  cheerful  when  it  is  not  easy  to  be  cheerful 
shows  very  good  manners.  Any  one  can  be  cheerful  when  pleasant 
things  are  happening,  but  it  takes  courage  to  be  cheerful  when 
things  go  wrong  or  when  there  are  hard  duties  to  perform. 
Cheerful  boys  and  girls  are  sure  to  have  many  friends;  they  do  much 
good  in  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  be  a  coward;  it  is  not  always  easy 
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to  bo  brave.  We  know  this.  Cheerfulness  is  a  kind  of  bravery. 
Even  if  the  task  is  hard,  even  if  you  are  tired,  be  full  of  courage. 
Do  not  let  a  cloudy  look  come  into  your  face.  Do  not  let  the  corners 
of  your  mouth  turn  down  or  your  lips  stick  out. 

Look  into  the  faces  of  some  dear  old  people  whom  you  know.  You 
will  find  little  wrinkles  at  the  corners  of  the  eyes;  and  their  eyes, 
even  if  dim,  seem  to  twinkle,  while  their  lips  seem  always  ready  to 
break  into  smiles.  This  is  because  they  have  been  cheerful,  kind- 
hearted,  good-mannered  people  for  many  years.  They  began  when 
they  were  boys  and  girls,  and  the  pleasant  look  grew  right  into  their 
faces.  They  did  not  pout  or  whine,  or  look  sullen  and  cross  when 
there  were  hard  things  to  do.  They  were  not  cowards,  afraid  of 
hard  things;  they  were  brave  and  cheerful. 

We  can  not  very  easily  change  our  expression  after  the  ugly,  cross 
look  gets  set;  it,  too,  grows  right  into  our  faces.  It  is  well  to  begin 
when  we  are  young  to  look  cheerful,  no  matter  how  we  feel.  If  we 
do  this  often  enough  and  steadily  enough,  we  shall  feel  cheerful  too, 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  make  many  people  happy.  This  is 
worth  while.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  make  people  happy,  one  of  the 
best  in  all  the  world. 

Whom  can  you  make  happy  right  now?  Whom  can  you  make 
happy  when  you  go  home  to-night?  Remember,  a  cheerful  boy  or 
girl  is  a  brave  boy  or  girl.  It  is  easy  to  get  cross  and  be  ill-tempered. 
It  takes  courage  to  keep  your  temper  and  be  cheerful. 


II.  GOOD  MANNERS  DRAMATIZED. 

Teachers  do  not  always  find  it  easy  to  hold  the  attention  of  children 
when  teaching  rules  and  forms  of  good  manners  and  right  conduct. 
The  wise  teacher,  therefore,  frequently  makes  use  of  dramatization, 
because  children,  when  "acting,"  are  attentive,  interested,  and 
receptive.  Moreover,  the  acting  of  the  children  enables  the  teacher 
to  perceive  whether  the  teaching  is  understood. 

Almost  any  facts  of  good  manners  and  right  conduct  may  be 
taught  by  means  of  dramatization.  Teachers  can  select  the  facts 
best  suited  to  the  children  of  their  schools  and  let  the  children  act 
them.  Much  of  the  value  of  the  method  lies  in  the  working  out  of 
"the  story."  The  following  dramatizations  have  been  chosen  from 
a  number  worked  out  by  the  children  and  student-teachers  of  the 
San  Jose  (Cal.)  State  Normal  School,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Bessie  McCabe.  They  are  full  of  suggestion.  While  the  dialogues 
presented  may  be  copied  with  profit,  they  would  serve  their  purpose 
better  if  used  as  types.  Teachers  and  children  in  various  schools 
can  easily  devise  others  for  themselves. 

CLEANLINESS. 

(Any  number  of 'children  playing  school.) 

Beth. — Let's  play  school. 

Children. — Oh,  yes;  let's. 

Marian. — I  choose  to  be  teacher. 

Children. — You'd  make  a  fine  teacher. 

Marian. — March  to  your  seats,  pupils.  What  lesson  would  you 
like  to  have  first  ? 

Mary. — Oh!  Miss  Marian,  please  may  we  play  our  neatness  game  '* 

Children. — Please,  Miss  Marian. 

Marian. — Very  well.     What  good  thing  did  you  do  to-day,  James  ? 

James. — I  got  up  the  first  time  my  mother  called  me.  Then  I 
washed  my  face  and  neck  and  ears  so  clean  that  even  mother  could 
not  find  a  speck  of  dirt. 

Marian. — That  will  do,  James.  You  were  a  good  boy.  What 
did  you  do,  Mary  ? 

Mary — After  washing  carefully,  I  brushed  my  teeth  up  and  down, 
just  as  our  dentist  said  we  should. 

Marian — I  am  glad  you  remembered  that,  Mary.  John  may  tell 
us  what  he  did. 

John — I  combed  my  hair  neatly  and  then  scrubbed  my  nails  with 
the  nailbrush. 

Marian — That  pleases  me  very  much,  John.     Elsie  may  be  next. 
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Elsie — I  brushed  my  hair  and  took  such  care  to  get  nice  and  clean 
that  mother  was  pleased  and  said  that  I  might  wear  my  white  dress. 

Marian — You  have  been  very  good,  neat  children.  Now  we  shall 
have  recess. 

FAIR    PLAY. 

\(  T    I. 

(Scene:  School  grounds.     Throe  boys  phying  ball.) 

James — Oh !  Can't  you  pitch  harder  *. 
Robert — Of  course  I  can.     Lookout! 

Fred — If  you  want  me  to  hit  the  ball,  you'll  have  to  throw  harder 
than  that. 
Robert — Here  goes ! 


FIG.  15.— Dramatization  of  telling  on  themselves. 

James — Now  you've  done  it !  The  window's  smashed !  No  one  is 
about.  Let's  run  away. 

Fred — Oh,  that's  cowardly.  We'd  better  tell  Mr.  Barry-.  Bob 
threw  that  ball,  so  he'll  have  to  pay  for  the  glass. 

Robert — Of  course  we  ought  to  tell.  There  goes  Miss  Williams. 
Let's  ask  her  if  Mr.  Barry  is  hi  his  office.  (Running  toward  Miss 
Williams.) 

James — Who-o-o !  M-i-s-s  W-i-1-l-i-a-m-s !  Excuse  me  for  scream 
ing  at  you  like  that,  Miss  Williams.  We  want  to  ask  you  if  Mr.  Barry 
is  in  his  office. 

Miss  W. — Yes,  boys.     Do  you  wish  to  see  him  ? 

Boys — Yes,  thank  you.  Good  night,  Miss  Williams.  (All  take  off 
hats.) 

Miss  W. — Good  night,  boys. 
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ACT  II. 

(Scene:  Principal's  office.) 
Knock  at  door. 

Principal — Come  in ! 
/''nd — How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Barry? 

.!//•.  B. — How  do  you  do,  boys  ?     What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
Fred — We  have  something  to  tell  you.     We  were  playing  ball  and 
Bob  threw  a  hard  one  and  broke  a  window. 
Robert — Of  course  I'll  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  B. — Do  you  think  Robert  ought  to  pay  for  it,  boys? 
James — Surely !     He  threw  the  ball. 

Mr.  B.— But  if  you  had  caught  it,  the' window  would  not  have  been 
broken. 

Fred — Yes,  sir.     That's  right.     Jim  will  have  to  pay  half. 
Mr.  B. — But  if  you,  Fred,  had  hit  the  ball,  would  the  window  have 
been  broken  ? 

James — I  think  we're  all  to  blame,  so  we'll  all  have  to  pay. 
.]//•.  B. — I  think  you're  right.     It  seems  to  me  the  only  fair  way  to 
settle  the  trouble. 

James — And,  Mr.  Barry,  I  want  to  say  that  Bob's  the  best  of  us 
all.  He  knew  he'd  have  to  work  hard  to  pay  for  the  window,  but 
he  wanted  to  tell  all  the  time. 

Mr.  B. — I  am  glad  to  know  that,  James,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
you  told  on  yourselves  before  I  found  it  out. 
BOIJS — Thank  you,  Mr.  Barry. 
Mr.  B. — Good  night,  boys. 
Boys — Good  night,  Mr.  Barry. 

BEHAVIOR    ON    STREET    CARS. 

(Scene:  Street  corner.) 

(Three  boys  and  three  girls  waiting  for  car.    As  it  comes  alone;,  Emily  starts  to  cross  to  it  without  looking 
up  or  down  the  street.) 

Bessie — Look  out,  Emily,  that  auto  will  run  over  you ! 

Emily  (stopping  just  in  time) — Oh,  my!  That  was  a  narrow 
escape.  I  never  think  to  look  before  I  cross  the  street. 

(Car  stops.  Seats  arranged  to  suggest  car.)  (Billy  and  Louis 
hurry  toward  steps.) 

Billy — Come  on,  boys,  let's  get  seats  in  front. 

Elmer — Plenty  of  room.  Let's  stand  aside  and  let  the  girls  get 
on  first. 

(Boys  stand  aside  while  girls  get  on  car.  The  boys  follow.  Nell 
drops  a  package.  Billy  picks  it  up — returns  it,  at  the  same  time 
raising  his  hat.) 

Nell— Thank  you,  Billy. 

(Conductor  collects  fares;  overlooks  Louis.) 
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Louis  (to  other  boys) — He  didn't  get  my  fare.  I'll  treat  as  soon 
as  we  get  off. 

Elmer — Do  you  really  think  that's  the  honest  thing  to  do  ? 

Louis — Well,  I  don't  know.  I  always  thought  if  you  offered 
your  money  and  the  conductor  didn't  take  it,  that  was  his  fault. 
But  I  guess  you're  right,  Elmer.  I've  had  the  ride  and  I  ought  to 
pay  for  it. 

(Conductor  comes  by  again.) 

Louis — Conductor,  you  forgot  to  take  my  fare.  (Holds  up 
money.) 

Conductor — There's  an  honest  boy.     Thank  you. 


/' 

FIG.  16.— Children  dramatizing  behavior  on  street  <ars. 

Bitty  (to  conductor) — Please  stop  at  Seventh  Street. 

(Car  stops.     Boys  rise.) 

Conductor — Wait  until  the  car  stops,  boys. 

Boys — We  will,  conductor. 

(As  they  get  off  the  car  an  old  lady  with  a  bundle  is  waiting  to 
get  on.) 

Billy — Permit  me,  madam;  let  me  hold  your  bundle  while  you 
get  on. 

Old  lady — Thank  you,  my  boy,  you  are  very  kind. 

(Louis  helps  lady  up  steps.  Billy  hands  bundle  up.  Boys  raise 
hats  and  go  down  street.  Lady  smiles  and  bows.) 
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A  PICNIC'. 

(Boys  and  girls  walking.    Boys  carry  boxes  and  baskets  for  girls.) 

Jack — What  a  fine  oak  tree!     That  is  just  the  place  for  a  picnic. 

Mary — So  near  the  spring,  too. 

Elsie — See  these  lovely  ferns. 

Will — These  rocks  are  just  what  we  want  for  the  fireplace. 

Helen  (clapping  her  hands) — Just  look  up  there  on  that  hill  at  the 
cream  cups  and  baby-blue-eyes. 

All — Let's  stay  right  here. 

Tom — Come  on,  boys.  We'll  bring  wood  and  make  the  fire  whiL 
the  girls  spread  the  table. 


FIG.  17.— Cleaning  up  after  a  picnic. 

All  the  boys — All  right,  Captain  Tom. 

(All  work  at  various  tasks.) 

Elsie — Lunch  is  ready !  Find  your  places.  Please  start  the  sand 
wiches,  Lucy,  while  I  pour  the  lemonade. 

Will — What  delicious  salad  this  is!  Your  mother  is  a  good  cook, 
Mary. 

Bob — These  sandwiches  are  fine,  too. 

Helen — Please  pass  the  cake,  Jack.     Thank  you. 

(All  eat  and  pass  the  things,  using  as  they  do  so  various  polite 
phrases.) 

Mary — Goodness  me,  but  haven't  we  had  a  fine  lunch!  Now,  let's 
play  games. 

Will— Good !     What  shall  we  play  ? 
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—  No  games  until  we  have  picked  up  orange  peels  and  tin 
burned  all  these  soiled  papers,  put  out  the  fire,  and  left  this  spot  as 
beautiful  as  we  found  it. 

Helen  —  Hurrah  for  Tom!     We'll  all  help. 

(All  pick  up  scraps,  etc.) 

All  —  Now  are  you  satisfied,  Captain  Tom  ? 

Tom—  Yes,   indeed.     This  lovely  place  is   all  ready  for  another 
picnic  party. 

All  —  I  hope  they'll  have  as  good  a  time  as  we  had. 


BOOKS  CONTAINING  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  GOOD  MANNERS 
AND  RIGHT  BEHAVIOR. 

An  American  book  of  golden  deeds.     American  Book  Co. 

Blue  goops  and  red.1     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     (A  manual  of  manners  for  children. 

The  children's  book  of  moral  lessons.     London,  Watts  &  Co. 

A  course  in  citizenship.     Hough  ton  Mifflin  Co. 

Ethics  for  children.     Houghton  Mifllin  Co. 

The  golden  rule  series.     Macmillan  Co. 

Golden  windows.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Goop  tales.1     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Goops.1     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Heroes  of  every  day  life.     Ginn  &  Co. 

More  goops.1    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Parent  Teachers'  Association.     Courtesies  for  every  day.     Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  Parent 

Teachers'  Association.     (Care  of  Mrs.  L.  K.  Strong,  419  W.  17th  Street.) 
Philippine  Islands,  Manila.     Bureau  of  Education.     Good  manners  and  right  conduct . 

Manila,  1914.     (Bulletin  No.  47.) 
Two  noble  Jives.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

1  Humorous. 
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STATISTICS  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  STATE  COLLEGES 
For  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1917. 


This  annual  bulletin,  formerly  prepared  and  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  has  been  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  past  nine  years.  The  data  given 
are  taken  from  reports  received  from  the  offices  of  the  presidents 
of  the  various  institutions,  and  the  figures  printed  are  substantially 
as  given  in  those  reports. 

CHANGES  IN  COURSES  AND  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

University  of  Arkansas. — In  September,  1918,  entrance  requirements  will  be  15 
units. 

University  of  California. — A  school  of  military  aeronautics,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  has  been  established.  Special  short  courses  preparatory  for 
various  services  in  connection  with  the  war  are  given. 

University  of  Colorado. — A  new  department  in  steam  and  gas  engineering  is  in 
course  of  establishment.  A  course  in  household  science  and  art,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  the  school  of  social  and  home  service,  is  being  organized.  A  chair 
of  American  history  has  been  established. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. — The  institution  was  designated  as  a  senior  and 
junior  division  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  in  January,  1917. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines. — One  free  scholarship  to  each  Latin-American  country 
and  one  free  scholarship  to  each  State  in  the  Union  are  now  offered. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College. — Beginning  with  the  academic  year  1917-18,  the 
four-quarter  system  will  be  inaugurated.  A  conservatory  of  music  has  been  added 
to  the  college  departments. 

Delaware  College. — A  department  of  education,  as  a  part  of  the  school  of  arts  and 
science,  has  been  established. 

University  of  Florida. — The  curriculum  of  the  college  of  law  has  been  raised  from 
a  two-year  course  to  a  three-year  course.  A  course  in  chemical  engineering  has  been 
added  to  the  chemistry  department. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. — Manual  training  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 
Special  research  work  in  home  economics  has  been  established. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology. — A  four-year  course  in  commerce  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  commerce  has  been  established. 

University  of  Idaho. — Beginning  with  September,  1917,  no  foreign  language  will  be 
required  for  admission  to  the  college  of  agriculture.  A  new  department  of  commerce 
was  organized  in  September,  1916. 

Purdue  University  (Indiana). — An  engineering  experiment  station  has  been  organ 
ized. 

State  University  of  Iowa. — Third  semester  algebra  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. — Beginning  September,  1917,  the  school  year 
wiE  be  divided  into  semesters  instead  of  terms. 
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University  of  Kentucky. — The  college  of  home  economics  has  been  placed  in  the 
college  of  agriculture. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. — The  college  year  is  now  divided  into  three 
terms  of  12  weeks  each,  with  summer  work  offered  in  certain  departments. 

University  of  Michigan. — Beginning  with  the  session  1917-18,  the  regular  curricu 
lum  in  the  college  of  dental  surgery  will  be  extended  to  four  years. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. — Physics,  solid  geometry,  and  advanced  algebra 
are  not  required  for  entrance  to  any  but  the  engineering  course. 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College. — Beginning  with  the  session  1917-18,  no 
student  will  be  admitted  except  on  the  14-unit  basis. 

Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — In  October,  1917,  a  change 
will  be  made  from  the  two  semesters  of  18  weeks  each  to  four  quarters  of  12  weeks  each. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — The  two-year  course  in 
industrial  engineering  has  been  discontinued. 

University  of  New  Mexico. — Beginning  with  the  academic  year  1917-18,  the  four- 
quarter  system  will  be  inaugurated. 

University  of  North  Carolina. — In  1918  entrance  requirements  will  be  raised  to  15 
units. 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering. — A  department  of 
vocational  education  has  been  established,  effective  in  1917-18  session. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. — The  following  departments  have  been  reorgan 
ized  and  changed  to  schools:  Agricultural  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  education, 
home  economics,  mechanic  arts,  and  veterinary  science.  Deanships  have  been 
established  in  education  and  in  veterinary  science. 

University  of  North  Dakota. — The  courses  in  engineering  have  been  reorganized 
and  a  single  college  of  engineering  established.  A  course  in  commerce  is  now  offered. 
The  nurse-training  course  has  been  suspended. 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women. — A  department  of  education  has  been  established. 

University  of  Oklahoma. — The  school  of  commerce  and  industry  has  been  discon 
tinued,  and  in  its  place  a  school  of  business  and  a  school  of  social  service  have  been 
established. 

University  of  Oregon. — New  features:  Adoption  of  the  four-quarter  system;  organ 
ization  of  the  college  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  into  upper  and  lower  divi 
sions;  establishment  of  a  department  of  military  art  and  of  a  department  of  house 
hold  art. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. — In  September,  1917,  entrance  requirements  will  be 
15  units. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College  (South  Carolina). — Entrance  requirements  have  been 
raised  to  12  units.  A  course  in  chemical  engineering  has  been  established;  also  a 
course  in  general  science. 

University  of  Tennessee. — The  one-year  preliminary  medical  course  has  been  dis 
continued. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. — The  course  in  military  engineering 
has  been  combined  with  civil  engineering.  All  preparatory  work  has  been  abolished. 

College  of  Industrial  Arts  (Texas). — Nonsectarian  courses  in  Bible  study  have  been 
established,  some  of  which  courses  count  toward  the  bachelor's  degree. 

University  of  Utah. — A  school  of  commerce  and  finance  has  been  established. 

University  of  Virginia. — In  September,  1917,  entrance  requirements  will  be  raised 
to  15  units. 

University  of  Washington. — New  features:  Adoption  of  the  four-quarter  system; 
organization  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  college  of  science  on  the  junior-senior 
college  plan;  establishment  of  a  school  of  business  administrafion  and  of  a  library 
school. 
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University  of  Wisconsin. — Foreign  language  is  no  longer  required  for  either  entrance 
or  graduation  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  engineering.  In  the  college  of  agri 
culture  a  minimum  of  10  credits  must  be  taken  in  other  colleges  before  graduation. 

University  of  Wyoming. — A.  four-year  course  in  music,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  music,  has  been  inaugurated.  The  courses  in  home  economics  have  been 
rearranged,  and  a  two-year  special  vocational  course  has  been  added. 

Directory  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges.1 
[Names  in  italics  are  institutions  endowed  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Morrill  Acts.] 


Location. 


Name. 


President. 


Auburn,  Ala 

University,  Ala... 

Tucson,  Ariz 

Fayetteville,  Ark . 

Berkeley,Cal 

Boulder,  Colo 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Golden,  Colo 

Greeley.Colo 

Storrs,  Conn 

Newark,  Del 

Gainesville,  Fla . . . 
Tallahassee,  Fla... 
Athens,  Ga 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Dahlonega,  Ga 

Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Urbana,  111 

Bloomington.  Ind. 
La  Fayette,  Ind... 
Ames,  Iowa 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa... 
Lawrence,  Kans... 
Manhattan,  Kans . . 
Lexington,  Ky — 
Baton  Rouge,  La.. 


Orono,  Me 

College  Park,  Md 

Amherst,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

East  Lansing,  Mich 

Houghton,  Michigan 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Agricultural  College,  Miss . 

Columbus,  Miss 


University,  Miss . 

Columbia,  Mo 

Bozeman,  Mont.. 

Butte,  Mont 

Missoula,  Mont... 
Lincoln,  Nebr 


Reno,  Nev 

Durham,  N.  H. 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Socorro,  N.  Mex 

State  College,  N.  Mex. 


Albany,  N.  Y.. 
Ithaca,  N.Y... 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C... 
West  Raleigh,  N.C. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

Connecticut  A  gricultural  College 

Delaware  College 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

University  of  Georgia 


Georgia  School  of  Technology 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College.. . 

College  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  State  A  gricultural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agri 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

University  of  Maine 

Maryland  State  College  of  A  griculture . 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Uassachusitts  Institute  of  Technology.. 

1'niversity  of  Michigan 

Michigan  Agricultural  College , 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 

University  of  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechani 
cal  College. 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and 
College. 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  of  Missouri  

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Montana 

University  of  Nebraska 


University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Rutgers  College 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts. 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers. 
Cornell  University. 


New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 

(at  Syracuse  University). 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Engineering. 


Charles  C.  Thach,  LL.D. 
George  H.  Denny,  LL.  D. 
R.  B.  von  Klein  Smid,  A.  M. 
John  C.  Futrall,  A.  M. 
Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  LL.  D. 
Livingston  Farrand,  LL.  '">. 
Chas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 
Victor  C.  Alderson,  Sc.  D. 
John  G.  Crabbe.  Ph.  D. 
Charles  L.  Beach,  B.  S. 
Samuel  C.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D. 
Edward  Conradi,  Ph.  D. 
David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D.,  chan 
cellor. 

Kenneth  G.  Matheson,  LL.  D. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.  D. 
Ernest  H.  Lindley,  Ph.  D. 
Edmund  J.  James,  LL.  D. 
William  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Winthrop  E.  Stone,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  LL.  D. 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  Strong,  LL.  D. 
Julius  T.  WiUard,  Sc.  D.,  acting. 
Frank  L.  McVey,  Ph.  D. 
Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 

Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D. 
Alfred  F.  Woods,  D.  Agri. 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld,  LL.  D. 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  LL.  D. 
Harry  B.  Hutchins,  LL.  D. 
Frank  S.  Kedzie,  Sc.  D. 
Fred  W.  McNair,  Sc.  D. 
Marion  Le  Rov  Burton,  LL.  D. 
W.  H.  Smith, "B.  S. 

Henry  L.  Whitfield. 

Joseph  N.  Powers,  chancellor. 
Albert  Ross  Hill,  LL.  D. 
James  M.  Hamilton,  M.  S. 

Charles  H.  Bowman,  M.  S. 
Edward  O.  Sisson,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  A  very,  LL.  D.,  chan 
cellor. 

Walter  E.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 
Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  A.  B. 

Wm.  H.  S.  Demarest,  LL.  D. 
David  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  D. 
Fayette  A.  Jones,  LL.  D. 
Austin  D.Crile. 

Abraham  R.  Brubacher,  Ph.  D. 
Jacob  C.  Schurman,  LL.  D. 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  M.  F.,  dean. 

Edward  K.  Graham,  LL.  D. 
Wallace  C.  Riddick,  C.  K. 


i  Corrected  to  Feb.  2S,  1918  In  so  far  as  changes  have  been  reported  to  this  bureau. 
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Ixxation. 

Name. 

President. 

Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak.. 
University,  N.  Dak  

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  

Edwin  F.  Ladd,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  LL.  D. 
Alston  Ellis,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Hughes.  M.  S. 
G.  W.  Austin,  B.  S. 
Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Ph.  D. 
James  W.  Cantwell,  A.  M. 

Wm.  J.  Kerr,  Sc.  D. 
Prince  L.  Campbell,  A.  B. 
Edwn  E.  Sparks,  LL.  D. 
Paul  G.  Miller. 
Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. 
O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M.,  supt. 

Walter  M.  Riggs.E.  M.  E. 
Wm.  S.  Currell,  Ph.  D. 
Ellwood  C.  Perisho,  M.  S. 

Cleophas  C.  O'Harra,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  L.  Slagle,  Ph.  D. 
Brown  Ayres,  LL.  D. 
Robert  E.  Vinson,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  B.  Bizzell,  D.  C.  L. 

F.  M.  Bralley. 
Elmer  G.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 
John  A.  Widtsoe,  LL.  D. 
Guy  P.  Bentoii,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  D.  Eggleston,  A.M. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
Edward  W.  Nichols,  supt. 
Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LL.  I). 
Ernest  O.  Holland,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  Suzzallo,  Ph.  D. 
Frank  B.  Trotter.  LL.  D. 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  LL.  D. 
Aven  Nelson,  Ph.  D.,  acting. 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Athens,  Ohio  

Ohio  University 

Columbus  Ohio  
Oxford,  Ohio  

Ohio  State  University  
Miami  University  

Chickasha.Okla.... 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

Norman,  Okla  

University  of  Oklahoma. 

Stillwater,  Okla  

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Corvallis,  Oreg. 

Eugene,  Oreg  

University  of  Oregon  

State  College,  Pa  

Pennsylvania  State  College  
University  of  Porto  Rico  

San  Juan,  P.R  

Kingston,  R.I  

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Charleston,  S.  C  

The  Citadel,  the  Military  College  of 
South  Carolina. 
Clemson  Aaricultural  Colleae  

Clemson  College,  S.  C 

Columbia,  S.  C  .                        Universitv'of  South  Carolina 

Brookings,  S.  Dak  

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agricul 
ture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines... 
University  of  South  Dakota. 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak  

Vermilion,  S.  Dak  

KnoxvilleJ  Tenn  

University  of  Tennessee  . 

Austin,  Tex  

University  of  Texas  

College  Station,  Tex  

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 
College  of  Industrial  Arts... 

Denton,  Tex  

Logan,  Utah  

A  gricultural  College  of  Utah  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah... 

University  of  Utah.. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri 
cultural  College. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  

Blacksburg,  Va  

Charlottesville,  Va  

University  of  Virginia  

Lexington,  Va  ...  . 

Virginia  Military  Institute  

Williamsburg,  Va  

College  of  William  and  Marv  .  . 

Pullman,  Wash  .  .  . 

State  College  of  Washington  .'. 

Seattle,  Wash    .  .  . 

University  of  Washington..  . 

Morgantown,  W.  Va  

West  Virginia  University  

Madison,  Wis  

University  of  Wisconsin  

Laramie,  Wyo  

University  of  Wyoming  ... 
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TABLE  3. — Property  and  income  of 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 

39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 

53 

54 
55 

56 

-,7 

Names  of  institutions. 

Property. 

Bound 
volumes 
in  li 
braries. 

Value  of 
library, 
scientific 
appa 
ratus, 
machin 
ery,  and 
furniture. 

Value  of 
grounds 
(includ 
ing  farm). 

Value  of 
buildings. 

Endow 
ment 
funds. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  

33,550 
32,000 
22,000 
30,000 
355,000 
100,307 
40,754 
14,450 
45,000 
15,  230 
25,900 
17,308 
10,000 
43,000 
12,000 
4,000 
22,615 
39,000 
361,682 
115,000 
46,703 
62,200 

47,636 
135,000 
110,341 
57,940 
33,180 
38,454 

61,779 
17,500 
53,000 
125,355 
383,972 
43,159 
27,506 
250,361 
29,416 

11,000 

28,000 
211,814 
15,  713 

9,000 
40,000 
132,000 
30,000 
33,000 

90,000 
13,000 
2,150 
18,133 

4,800 
489,657 
3,000 

77,205 
8,000 

26,681 
62.008 

$185,000 
182,000 
163,500 
253,000 
2,713,752 
380,000 
249,505 
280,942 
125,000 
130,000 
204,129 
87,000 
60,000 
165,000 
175,000 
10,000 
126,077 
349,619 
2,116,169 
338,000 
540,000 
982,576 

235,811 
1,091,383 
677,500 
707,452 
303,  158 
219,443 

225,  281 
50,000 
505,305 
2,117,378 
2,494,306 
170,000 
340,091 
1,975,306 
483,973 

68,676 

104,000 
1,  193,  670 
246,955 

51,000 
97,942 
569,  194 
223,861 
37,000 

249,000 
42,426 
22,  713 
165,910 

78,  473 
2,643,503 

$30,000 
300,000 
110,000 
75,000 

"  isJo.'ooo" 

239,000 
83,  816 
170,000 
35,000 
400,000 
185,000 
70,000 
585,000 
150,000 
20,000 
127,926 
57,775 
1,024,247 
223,600 
200,000 
209,795 

43,255 
459,  220 
110,000 
458,360 
207,749 
177,341 

11,000 
42,900 
93,418 
2,532,867 
731,112 
110,377 
104,025 
2,654,166 
157,520 

195,000 

20,000 
801,385 
79,550 

$510,000 
957,318 
435,000 
390,000 
10,870,680 
945,000 
456,  261 
454,897 
452,000 
620,000 
819,000 
426,000 
255,000 
625,000 
477,000 
85,000 
70,597 
558,212 
3,416,243 
1,120,000 
1,600,000 
2,758,357 

969,600 
2,590,805 
1,212,500 
972,324 
674,635 
573,790 

712,056 
500,000 
997,871 
5,308,422 
4,321,403 
818,000 
336,  168 
6,051,603 
725,581 

458,600 

412,000 
1,987,470 
290,500 

152,000 

$284,500 
695,811 
10,  500 
132,666 
5,460,976 
80,000 
194,  443 

University  of  Alabama  

University  of  Arizona  

University  of  Arkansas  

University  of  California  
University  of  Colorado  

Colorado  Agricultural  College  

Colorado  School  of  Mines  

Colorado  State  Teachers  College  

Connecticut  Agricultural  College  

136,  000 
286,000 

Delaware  College  

University  of  Florida  

Florida  State  College  for  Women  

University  of  Georgia  

349,291 
200,000 

Georgia  School  of  Technology  

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  

College  of  Hawaii  

University  of  Idaho  

University  of  Illinois  

649,012 
616,415 
445,593 
689,530 

Indiana  University... 

Purdue  University  (Ind.).... 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me 
chanic  Arts. 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College  

State  University  of  Iowa  

280,864 
151,000 
491,745 

University  of  Kansas  

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  

University  of  Kentucky  

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul 
tural  and  Mechanical  College. 
University  of  Maine  

318,713 
252,050 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  . 

361,000 
8,131,700 
1,044,840 
991,241 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  
University  of  Michigan  

Michigan  Agricultural  College  

Michigan  College  of  Mines.... 

University  of  Minnesota  

1,737,643 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 
Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  Col 
lege. 
University  of  Mississippi  

700,000 
1,309,339 
542,572 

University  of  Missouri  

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me 
chanic  Arts. 
Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Montana 

120,666 
951,639 
134,  729 
87,000 

460,700 
40,000 
8,000 
40,  740 

163,000 
358,  439 
40,000 

125.500 
108,310 

95,000 
110.420 

212,310 
1,632,341 
559,  640 
513,000 

951,279 
168,000 
75,000 
170,600 

374,716 
6.532,912 
315,000 

787,500 
643,535 

595,000 
613,  110 

University  of  Nebraska  

840,127 
171,529 
950,000 

*868,456 

University  of  Nevada  

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 
Eutgers  College  (N.  J.)  

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 
New  York  State  College  for  Teachers  
Cornell  University  (N.  Y.)  

1,414,390 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  (at 
Syracuse  University). 
University  of  North  Carolina  

309,675 
331,  757 

213,  250 
281.467 

173,859 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering. 

University  of  North  Dakota.  .  . 

i,72i,262 

1  Includes  appropriations  for  experiment  stations,  farmers'  institutes,  and  extension  work. 
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Income  from  — 

Analysis  of  State  appropriations. 

1 
2 

3 
4 

r, 
6 

7 
.s 
y 

10 

11 

12 
14 

lii 
17 
is 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
•>:> 
2i  i 
27 
2s 

29 
30 
31 
32 

M 

3.-, 

M 

37 
38 
M 

40 
41 

42 

43 

4! 

4.'. 

M 

47 

hi 
.Ml 

69 

:!.-, 
57 

Stu 
dent 
fees, 
exclud 
ing 
board 
and 
room 
rent. 

Pro 
ductive 
funds. 

The 
State.1 

United 
States 
Gov 
ern 
ment. 

Private 
bene 
factions. 

All 
other 
sources. 

Total 
working 
income. 

Mill 
tax 
rate. 

Receipts 
from  mill 

tax. 

Appro 
priation 
for  cur 
rent  ex 
penses.1 

For 

build 
ing  and 
perma 
nent 
im 
prove 
ments. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

$16,  107 
47,930 
6,607 
24,420 
292,049 
60,000 
23,  367 
17,930 
46,  191 
22,  078 
15,249 
7,630 
12,880 
22,150 
44,086 
1,800 
189 
2,525 
255,  551 
85,000 
87,023 
90,358 

43,922 
120,850 
71,  395 
58,210 
11,681 
17,263 

70,  470 
36,232 
8,919 
475,  349 
518,  232 
46,552 
11,758 
340,184 
17,425 

31,438 

20,562 
139,114 
13,025 

1,034 
17,332 
107,035 
7,862 
18,804 

47,240 
3,941 
1,229 
1,522 

7,189 
683,591 

$21,440 
62,634 
5,639 
4,217 
220,395 
4,000 
23,  362 

$107,  125 
45,000 
255,490 
133,853 
3,  106,  673 
300,000 
174,663 
92,789 
132,  429 
117,  710 
38,804 
65,809 
85,682 
208,651 
100,000 
26,500 
14,000 
127,236 
2,  575,  129 
570,000 
609,126 
1,  156,  500 

415,000 
855,500 
635,000 
604,046 
248,447 
169,694 

171,  572 
282,  203 
438,  443 
100,4)00 
1,434,385 
671,000 
65,000 
1,518,010 
215,717 

72,500 

43,650 
638,  447 
172,739 

35,793 
175,000 
1,089,0% 
258,061 
38,570 

4,534 
74,313 
25,919 

78,675 

139,475 
806,340 
87,044 

186,531 
116,477 

98,231 
160.143 

$107,302 
0 
93,145 
106,940 
110,235 
0 
98,786 
0 
0 
77,561 
84,692 
96,892 
0 
89,484 
0 
0 
50,000 
95,699 
138,184 
0 
124,  707 
124,432 

0 
0 
0 
116,685 
121,412 
94,710 

98,045 
104,203 
77,485 
16,667 
0 
123,059 
0 
117,315 
98,168 

0 

0 
129,104 
95,408 

0 
0 

109,645 
91,527 
93,911 

104,041 
0 
0 
96,258 

0 

$4,000 
160,000 
0 
234,322 
0 
0 

$21,265 
3,760 
17,798 
13,272 
356,  380 
38,500 
27,  377 
8,661 
217 
93,895 
12,  398 
2,618 

$273,239 
163,324 
538,679 
282,702 
4,320,054 
402,500 
347,555 
119,380 
180,  467 
271,284 
169,  538 
185,303 
100,  626 
399,689 
168,422 
30,300 
70,274 
321,  118 
3,  240,  388 
712,  172 
1,219,64(5 
1,  642,  357 

469,  787 

$107,  125 

45,000 
180,490 
133,853 
1,660,437 
10,000 
49,032 

$75,000 
1,446,236 

J 

$290,000 
125,631 
92,  7X9 
132,  429 

1,630 
6,750 
18,  395 
9,854 
2,064 
25,420 
4,662 

0 
400 
0 
2,500 

52,062 
38,804 
65,809 

65,648 

83,  182 
208,651 

2,500 

18,234 
0 

35,750 
19,  674 
2,000 
5,400 
26,398 
239,  073 
12,  172 
276,  117 
232,650 

100,000 

26,500 
14,000 

685 

69,260 
32,  451 
45,000 
17,080 
35,417 

127,236 

1 

2,111,629 
570,000 
609,126 

463,500 

105,593 
3,000 

(') 
267,500 

130,000 
155,  500 

"2,"  356" 

889,000 

285,000 
700,000 
635,000 
601,696 
189,766 
169,694 

155,  322 
108,203 
331,000 
100,000 
9,000 
1,000 
65,  (XX) 

22,285 
7,200 
27,025 
10,645 
14,555 

9,915 

308,318 

24i,"5<J6" 
133,665 
66,590 

43,270 
12,208 
116,  698 
104,396 
455,  216 
153,844 
4,894 
319,406 
133,140 

10,831 
132,370 
21,370 

1,  306,  953 
713,  595 
1,  047,  466 
528,850 
368,  712 

393,272 
434,846 
652,158 
5,  676,  704 
2,  526.  573 
1,  153,  942 
81,652 
2,354,490 
478,737 

113,387 

117,105 
1,118,%1 
339,223 

36,827 

3,000 
5,900 

A 

58,681 

16,250 
174,000 
107,  443 

10,  613 
251,795 
66,182 
69,487 

4,  728,  497 
52,558 
90,000 

i 

* 

1,  175,  385 
560,000 

250,000 
110,000 

59,575 
14,387 

9,449 

42,062 
79,926 
34,081 

We 

293,749 

1,148,761 

75,500 

0 





72,500 

37,750 
573,319 
172,739 

35,793 
175,000 
139,000 
36,850 
38,570 

5,900 
65,128 

2,600 



170,069" 
14,255 
79,697 

4,947 
22,975 
2,062 
19,  782 

1,581 
545,423 

192,332 
1,526,946 
386,465 
270,848 

443,028 
118,736 
38,979 
196,237 

148,245 
3,008,634 
87,044 

277,258 
284,208 

297,766 
259.  9»« 

..... 

t 

"465,"  769" 
98,211 

*484,"327" 
123,000 

51,101 
14,760 
39,866 

127,350 
17,507 
9,769 

154,916 

4,534 
54,313 
25,919 

20,000 

139,475 

806,340 
87,044 

186,531 
116  477 

716,396 

129,978 
0 

0 
115,580 

101,453 
0 

126,906 







57,358 
22,232 

11,388 
26.217 

11,496 
7,500 

69,540 

t»5,  403 

14,912 

6,961 
22,419 

17,154 
8.200 

9S.231    . 

liUI.  143     .. 

1  $124,964  included  in  receipts  from  mill  tax. 
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TABLE  3. — Property  and  income  of  State 


58 
59 
(iO 
01 
62 
03 

04 

05 
06 
07 
08 
09 

70 
71 

72 

73 
74 
75 
76 
77 

78 
79 
80 
SI 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

Names  of  institutions. 

Property. 

Bound 
volumes 
in  li 
braries. 

Value  of 
library, 
scientific 
appa 
ratus, 
machin 
ery,  and 
furniture. 

Value  of 
grounds 
(includ 
ing  farm). 

Value  of 
buildings. 

Endow 
ment 
funds. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Ohio  University  

47,500 
108,000 
47,830 
4,500 
25,000 
27,049 

40.612 
75,680 
60,300 
7,500 
22,540 
6,350 

18,500 
55.000 
21,000 

6,000 
35,000 
41,028 
129,878 
9,000 

6,800 
30.425 
51,432 
95,000 

26,500 
90,600 
17,000 
17,500 
57,000 
82,059 
60,000 
248,000 
40,000 

$218,  199 
1.623,228 
201,505 
30,000 
239.522 
266,070 

400,623 
199,441 
774,955 
137,304 
146,000 
25,000 

402,395 
173,670 
79,000 

58,000 
200,000 
254,343 
704,076 
453,803 

93,157 
170,912 
265,410 
286,222 

178,000 
322,  933 
27,  750 
47,000 
298,  775 
668,  670 
281,085 
1,624,035 
295,000 

$553,  247 
1,855,440 
63,  200 
25,000 
79,201 
60,000 

438,716 
319,000 
88,107 
38,052 
14,855 

118,600 
945,984 
70,000 

17,000 
50,000 
749,300 
147,500 
149,065 

91,500 
23,200 
45,000 
75,000 

80,000 
600,000 
37,500 
55,000 
123,  798 
1,061,250 
300,000 
2,137,311 
110,000 

$1,016,000 
2.817,700 
709,  700 
175,000 
565,990 
531,  766 

877,980 
525,  261 
1,939,651 
135,867 
324,  450 
330,000 

764,065 
305,350 
450,000 

96,000 
500,000 
455,350 
1,703,615 
1,503,622 

472,250 
563,700 
651,200 
1,150,000 

613,000 
1,374,126 
581,596 
195,000 
1.276,822 
1.010,289 
700,000 
4,367,000 
460,000 

Ohio  State  University  

$1,021,956 
110,107 

Miami  University  (Ohio)  

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

University  of  Oklahoma.  ...           

3,670,000 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and   Mechanical 
College. 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  

202,663 
55,000 
618,  795 
10,412 

University  of  Oregon  

Pennsylvania  st^te  College. 

Univeisity  of  Porto  Rico  7  

Rhode  Island  State  College. 

The  Citadel,  the  Military  College  of  South 
Carolina. 
Clemson  Agricultural  College  (S  C.). 

154,439 

University  of  South  Carolina.  . 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  " 
South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines  

391,646 

University  of  South  Dakota  

University  of  Tennessee.  .  .'.  

405.000 
2,000,000 
209,000 

University  of  Texas.  .  . 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 
College  of  Industrial  Arts  (Tex.). 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah  . 

University  of  Utah  .  . 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricul 
tural  College. 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  

1,063,525 

University  of  Virginia  

2,526,034 
21,200 
151,000 
766,521 
5,000,000 
115,104 
698,302 
110,693 

Virginia  Military  Institute  

College  of  William  and  Mary  (  Va.)  

State"College  of  Washington  .1...'  

University  of  Washington  

West  Virginia  University  

University  of  Wisconsin  

University  of  Wyoming  

1  Includes  receipts  from  mill  tax. 

2  Certain  receipts  from  sales  of  produce  and  certain  student  fees  not  available  for  the  institution  amount 
ing  to  $226,161  have  been  deducted. 

»  Fertilizer  tax. 

*  2§  per  cent  of  gross  revenue  of  the  State. 
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Income  from  — 

Analysis  of  Stale  appropriations. 

n 

59 
60 
61 
62 

n 

r.4 
65 
66 
67 
6S 
69 

70 
71 
72 

7:? 
74 
75 
76 

77 

78 

7!) 

n 

sr 

82 

K< 
SI 

B6 

n 

S7 
88 

88 

90 

Stu 
dent 
fees, 
exclud 
ing 
board 
and 
room 
rent. 

Pro 
ductive 
funds. 

The 

Stale. 

United 
States 
Gov 
ern 
ment. 

Private 
bone- 
factions. 

All 
other 
sources. 

Total 
working 
income. 

Mill 
tax 
rate. 

Receipts 
from  mill 
tax. 

Appro 
priation 
for  cur 
rent  ex 
penses. 

For 
build 
ing  and 
perma 
nent 
im 
prove 
ments. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

$35,234 
183,322 
24,110 

7.874 
29,897 

$321,093 
1.580,9S1 
238,  243 
143,000 
383,631 
220,152 

559,727 
46S,  249 
497,  754 
50.  OHO 
120,51)0 
38,863 

237,944 
96,654 
173,  187 

31,750 
129,000 
154,  718 
711,682 
929,200 

411,400 
125,501 

212,065 
58,800 

137,333 
90,000 
67,500 
60,000 
344,608 
635,829 
410,  263 
1,813,033 
146,935 

0 
$105,952 
0 
0 
0 
114,802 

105,851 
6 

157,  639 
50,000 
90,400 
0 

127,545 
0 
101,306 

0 
0 

116,868 
0 
143,444 

0 
94,467 
0 
94,  168 

108,665 
0 
0 
0 
101,958 
0 
102,  131 
119,636 
92,290 

$24,211 
221,  767 

$388,412 
=  1.904,108 
262,353 
143,000 

307)0 

iWo 
ytt* 

$'213,943 
11,418,331 
1187,443 
43,000 

233,  631 

220,152 
126,202 

$107,  150 
162,  650 
50,800 
100,000 
150,000 

65,000 
65,000 

"85,500 
4,280 

$8,350 

11,597 

5,027 

37,499 
11,890 
74,096 
1,655 
7,283 
36,982 

14,244 
17,022 
15,467 

1,732 
19,595 
52,  812 
49,261 
15,052 

22,500 
10,522 

29,758 
51,998 

28,834 
88,829 
18,365 
5,333 
24,944 
159,003 
38,993 
484,403 
7,170 

76,000 

12,S93 
3,546 
31,020 
39,911 
2,500 

550 

471,778 

22,048 
38,490 

362,029 

754,  460 
483,685 
900,518 
144,  742 
238,053 
77,  419 

496,  754 
122,385 
403,480 

38,702 

A 

A 

$368,225 
403,249 

140,009 
3,146 
12,370 
1,574 

7,755 
8,709 
72,540 

497,  754 
50,000 
40,000 
34,583 

9,266 

(3) 

237,944 

96  654 

40,980 

5,220 
10,589 
26,529 
209,434 
10,450 

139,  700 

31,750 
129,000 
154,  718 
711,682 
605,095 

146,  400 
39,750 
11,500 
58,800 

33,487 

159,  184 

3,199 

28,696 
4,633 
372,155 

4,800 
38,389 

382,  822 
975,010 
1,470,301 

438,  700 
268,879 
241,  823 
295,953 

393,209 
677,  485 
89,  475 
75,215 
640,  471 
836,082 
792,569 
2,851,570 
290,132 

(«j 

324,  105 

265,000 
2,684 

| 

83,067 
200,565 

48,375 

20,659 
108,153 
3,610 
8,582 
92,000 
41,250 
5,852 
34,706 
35,  813 

102 

42,510 

97,718 
13,374 

117,000 
90,000 
50,000 
45,000 
9,240 
7,447 
310,263 
329,052 
34,625 

20,333 

i7,566 
15,000 

277,129 

1,300 
74,315 

2,646 

| 

335,368 
548,693 

79,689 
100,000 
198,933 

200,000 
21,800 
2,375 

35,330 
377,992 
5,549 

! 

1,285,048 
112,310 

6  28.34  per  cent  of  28  per  cent  of  the  State  levy  of  2  mills. 

6  64.43  per  cent  of  28  per  cent  of  the  State  levy  of  2  mills. 

7  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  1  mill. 

8  A  little  less  than  one-half  of  1  mill. 
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NOTICE  TO  BORROWER 

This  card  is  to  be  kept  in  this 
pocket  and  returned  with  the 
book. 

No  book  will  be  loaned  without 
presentation  of  the  borrower's 
card. 

This  book  must  be  returned  on 
or  before  the  last  date  stamped 
on  the  card. 

If  not  requested  by  another 
borrower  the  loan  may,  on 
application,  be  renewed. 

This  book  must  not  be  marked 
or  mutilated  in  any  way. 

In  case  of  loss  its  value  must  be 
paid  to  the  Librarian. 

Any  violation  of  these  rules  may 
deprive  the  borrower  of  any 
further  privileges  of  the  Library. 
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